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PARIS, OLD AND NEW. 



CHAPTER 1. 

PARIS : A GEXEKAL GLANCE. 



" T) ARIS," said Hcinricli Hdne. '■ is not simply | 
X the capital of France, but of the whole . 
civilised world, and the rendezvous of its most ; 
brilliant intellects.'' The art and literature of [ 
Europe were at that time represented in Paris by I 
such men as Ary Scheffer, the Dutch painter, j 
Rossini, the Italian composer, the cosmopolitan \ 
Meyerbeer, and Heine himself. Towards the 1 
close of the eighteenth century most of the i 
European Courts, with those of Catherine II. ; 
and Frederick the Great prominent among them, , 
were regularly supplied with letters on Parisian I 
affairs by Grimm, Diderot, and other writers 
of the first distinction, who, in their serious ' 
moments, contributed articles to the JSiicy- . 
chpidjc. At a much remoter period Paris was i 
already one of the most famous literary capitals [ 
of Europe ; nor was it renowned for its literature 1 
alone. Its art, pictorial and sculptural, was also i 
celebrated, and still more so its art manufac- , 
tures; while of recent years the country of 
Auber and Gounod, of Bizet, Massenet and Saint- 
Saens, has played a leading part in the world of 
music. Paris, too, has from the earliest times 
been a centre of science and philosophy. Here 
1 



Abclard lectured, and here the first hospitals 
were established. Then, again, Paris has a 
military history of singular interest and variety. 
It has been oftener torn within its walls by civic 
conflicts, and attacked from without by the 
invader, than any other European city ; while 
none has undergone so many regular sieges as 
the capital of the country of which Frederick the 
Great used to say that, if he ruled it, not a shot 
should be fired in Europe without his permission. 
Paris is at once the most ancient and the 
most modern capital in Europe. Great are the 
changes it has undergone since it first took form, 
eighteen centuries ago, as a fortress or walled 
town on an island in the middle of the Seine: 
and at every period of its history we find some 
chronicler dwelling f>n the disappearance of 
ancient landmarks. Whole quarters are known 
to have been pulled down and rebuilt under 
the second Empire. But ever since the Revo- 
lution of ijSq, under each successive form of 
government and in almost every district, strag- 
gling lanes have been giving way gradually to 
wide streets and stately boulevards, and suburb 
after suburb has been merged into the great city. 



PARIS, OLD AND NEW. 



', (ieneral Glance. 



The Chausscc d'Antin was at the end of the 
last century a chaussee in fact as well as in 
name : a mere high-road, that is to say ; and 
there were people living under the government 
of Louis-Philippe who claimed to have shot 
rabbits on the now densely populated Boulevard 
Montmartre. 

The greatest changes, however, in the general 
physiognomy of Paris date from the Revolution, 
when, in the first place, as if by way of symbol, 
the hated fortress was demolished in which so 
many victims of desp)otism had languished. 
*' Athens," says Victor Hugo, ** built the Parthe- 
non, but Paris destroyed the Bastille." In the 
days when the great State prison was still stand- 
ing, the broad, well-built Rue Saint-Antoine, 
in its immediate neighbourhood, used to be 
pointed to by antiquarians as covering the ground 
where King Henry II. was mortally wounded in 
a tournaineiit by Montgomery, an officer in the 
Scottish Guard. It was there, too, that, after 
the death of their protector, the *' minions " of 
Henry II. slaughtered one another. 

The now thickly inhajbited Place des Victoires, 
where stands the statue of Louis XIV., lasting 
monument of kingly pride and popular adulation, 
was at one time the most dangerous part of the 
capital. In the open space now enclosed by 
louily mansions and commodious warehouses 
thieves and murderers held their nightly as- 
semblies, or even in the face of day committed 
depredations on the passers-by. ** Could a better 
site have Ixen chosen," asks an historian of the 
la>t century, "for the effigy of that royal robber, 
b<>rn for the ruin of his subjects and the dis- 
turb.mce of KunnH: : who aimc^d at universal 
monarchy and sacrificed the wealth and happi- 
ne>s of a whole kingdt)m to pursue an empty 
shadow ; who lived a tyrant and died an idiot ? " 

N< t far distant, the Halles, or general markets, 
stand on the spot where Charles V. made a 
famou> >jK*ech against Charles, surnamed the 
Mischievous, King of Navarre; when the former 
was his.seil and h<K)teii by the mob because he 
had neither the gcK)J l<H)k.s, the eloquence, nor 
the rearming j>ower of his antagonist. It was 
here, XiH>, that the first dramas were acted in 
France ; ami here, >ignificantly enough, that 
Moliere wa> l><»rn. 

At the Butte Saint-Koch, now remembered 
chiefly by the church <»f the same name, the .Maiti 
()t Orleans wa*- wounded during the sie^e of Pari>. 
then in the hanJs of the Kn^ilish. J»»an of Arc 
was \hti at this time not. at lea>t. with the 
Parisians— the |>opular heroine >he has >ince 



become. Detesting Charles VII. and all his 
supporters, they could not love the inspired girl 
whose example had restored the courage of the 
king's troops. A Parisian of that day, who had 
witnessed the siege, describes her as a ** fiend in 
woman's guise." 

The bell may still be heard of Saint-Germain- 
I'Auxerrois ; the very bell, it is asserted, that 
called the faithful to the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Near the church from which 
the tragic signal rang forth stands the palace 
from whose windows Charles IX. fired upon the 
unhappy Huguenots as they sought safety by 
swimming across the Seine ; and close at hand 
used to be pointed out another window from 
which money was thrown to an agitatcnl crowd 
in order to keep it from attending Moliere's 
funeral, at which the mob proposed, not to honour 
the remains of the illustrious dramatist, but to 
insult them. 

It was in the old Rue du Temple that the 
Duke of Burgundy fell by the hand of his 
assassin, the Duke of Orleans, only brother of 
Charles VI., wh(^, though a madman and an 
idiot, was suffered to remain on the throne ; and 
it was in this same Rue du Temple that Louis 
XVI. and Marie-Antoinette were confined before 
being taken to the guillotine. What scenes has 
not the Place de Cireve witnessed I from the 
burning of witches to the torture of Damiens» 
and from the atrocious cruelties inflicted upon 
this would-be regicide to the first executions 
under the Revolution, when the cry of ** A la 
lanterne I " (to the lamp-post, that is to say, of 
the Place de (ireve) was so frequently heard. 

But the most revolutionary .spot in this, the 
most revolutionary capital in the world, is to be 
found in the gardens of the Palais Royal ; 
those gardens from whose trees Camille Des- 
moulins plucked the leaves which the besieger> 
of the Bastille were to have worn in their 
hats as rallying signals. Here, tcM), assembled 
the j<»urneymen printers, who, their newspapers 
having been suppressed by Charles X., deter- 
minc*d, under the guidance of the jt>urnali>ts — 
their natural leaders on such an (xcasion — to 
replv by force to the armed censorship of the 
(i<»vernment. Again, in \^4><, the Palais Royal 
(lardens witnessed the first manifestations ot 
discontent, thi)Ui;h it wa^ a pistol-slmt fired on a 
fashitniable part i»f the boulevarti that precipi- 
tated the ct)llisiou between the insurgents and 
the tr(M»ps. The next morning, at breakfast, 
Louis. PhilipjK- was toKl that he had Ixtter 
abdicate ; and an hour afterwards an t»ld gentk- 
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man, with a portfolio under his arm, was seen to 
take a cab on the Place de la Concorde, and drive 
off in the direction of Saint-Cloud, whence he 
reached the coast of Normandy, and in due time 
the shores of England. 

Paris possesses one of the most ancient and one 
of the most characteristically modern churches 
in Europe — the venerable Notre-Dame, and in 
sharp contrast, the fashionable Madeleine, cele- 
brated for the splendour of its essentially mun- 
dane architecture, the luxurious attire of its 
female frequenters, the beauty of its music, and 
the eloquence of its preachers. The first stone 
of Notre-Dame was laid, as Victor Hugo puts 
it, by Tiberius, who, recognising the site of the 
future cathedral as well-fitted for a temple, began 
by erecting an altar " to the god Cerennos and 
to the bull Esus." In like manner, on the hill 
of Sainte-Genevieve, where now stands the edifice 
known as the Pantheon, Mercury was at one 
time worshipped. 

So rich is Paris in historical associations that 
often the same street, the same spot, recalls two 
widely different events. Thus the statue of 
Henri IV. on the Pont-Neuf commemorates the 
glory of the best and greatest of the French 
kings, and at the same time marks the very 
ground where, in the fourteenth century, Jacques 
de Molay, the Templar, was infamously burned. 
At No. 14 in the Rue de Bethisy Admiral 
Coligny died and Sophie Arnould was born. At 
a house in the Rue des Marais Racine wrote 
** Bajazet " and ** Britannicus " in the room 
where, fifty years later, the Duchess de Bouillon 
is said to have poisoned Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
There was a time when, at the corner of the Rue 
du Marche des Innocents, a marble slab, inscribed 
with letters of gold, associated the important year 
of 1685 with three notable events : the arrival of 
an embassy from Siam, a visit from the Doge of 
Genoa, and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. This strange record has disappeared, 
together with many other interesting memorials 
of various shapes and kinds : such, for example, 
as the iron cauldron in the Cour des Miracles, 
where, in the name of a whole series of kings 
who had played tricks with the national currency, 
and more than once produced national bank- 
ruptcy, coiners used to be boiled alive. 

As we go further back in the history of Paris, 
lawlessness on the part of the inhabitants, and 
cruelty on that of the rulers, seem constantly to 
increase. Until the reign of Louis XL, Paris 
was without police, though laws were nominally 
in force, especially against stealing. Theft was 



punished much on the principle laid down in the 
inscription of the sixth century which adorned 
one of the walls of Lutetia, the Paris of the 
Romans : " If a thief is caught in the act he 
must, in the case of a noble, be brought to trial ; 
in the case of a peasant, be hanged on the 
spot." The capitular of Charlemagne forbade 
ecclesiastics to take human life : which did 
not prevent the abbes of different monas- 
teries from besieging one another or crossing 
swords when, with their followers, they chanced 
to meet outside the fortified monasterial walls, 
whether in the plain or in the public street. 
The right of private warfare existed in France 
until 12"^;. 

Paris has undergone atrocious sufferings 
through war, famine, pestilence, and calamities 
of all kinds. The Normans, after burning one 
half of Paris, allowed the remainder to be ran- 
somed with an enormous sum of money. In 
one of the famines by which Paris in its early 
days was so often visited, people cast lots as to 
which should be eaten. The taxes were so 
excessive that many pretended to be lepers, in 
order to profit by the exemption accorded in 
such cases. But it was sometimes not well to be 
a leper, real or pretended ; for it was proclaimed 
one day to the sound of horn and trumpet that 
lepers throughout the kingdom should be ex- 
terminated : *' in consequence of a mixture of 
herbs and human blood, with which, rolling it 
up in a linen cloth and tying it to a stone, they 
poison the wells and rivers." 

How terrible, and often how ridiculous, were 
the proclamations issued in those days ! In front 
of the Grand-Chatelet six heralds of France, 
clothed in white velvet, and rod in hand, were 
wont to announce after a plague, a war, or a 
famine that there was nothing more to be 
feared, and that the king would be graciously 
pleased to receive taxes as before. In the centre 
of the so-called '* town " — Paris in general, that 
is to say, as distinct from the city — was **la 
Maubuee " (derived, according to Victor Hugo, 
from mauvaisc fumee)^ where Jews innumerable 
were roasted over fires of pitch and green wood to 
punish what a chronicler of the time terms their 
" anthropomancy " ; and what the Counsellor de 
I'Ancre further describes as " the marvellous 
cruelty they have always shown towards Chris- 
tians, their mode of life, their synagogue, so 
displeasing to God, their uncleanliness, and their 
stench." The unhappy Jews, however, were not 
the only victims. Close by, at the corner of the 
Rue du Gros-Chenet, was the place where sorcerers 
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used til be liiiriiL'ii. Torture, moreover, in its variety of Paris, it should be seen from the 

nn>st hideous forms was practised upon criminals towers of Notre-Dame, the Pantheon, the July 

evL-n until the time of the Revolution ; which, Column of the Place de la Bastille, the tower 

while introducing the guillotine, abolished, in nf Satnt- Jacques-de-la-Boucher ie, the Vendome 

addition to a variety of other torments, breaking Column, the Triumphal Arch, and, finally, 

on the wheel, and the beating of criminals to the Eiffel Tower. From these different points 

death with the iron bar. panoramic views may be obtained which together 

Many "f the names, still extant, of the old vcould form a complete picture of Paris. 
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The ihapc of Paris \i wal. The longeit 
-vast to west — would be drawn from 
th<' <;.ite or Vinccnnes to the Crate nf Auteuil ; 
atiil the shorCer^north to Mnith — from the 
dale of Clignancourt to the (Jate of Italv. 

Paris is divided longitudinally by the course of 
the Seine, whose windings are pcarcelv noticed 
by the observer taking u birds-eve view. The 
river l(«)ks like a silver thread between two 
borders of green. These are the plantations 
of the quays, whose trix>. during the last five- 
and-twenty years, have become as remarkable for 
their lu.turianl growth as for their beauty <if 
form. From the height of our obstrvalory wc 
see the Island of the City. l(«>kinK like a ship at 
anchor, with its prow towards the west. 

On all sides the summits of religious edifices 
preM-nt themselves : the towers of Notre-Dame, 
the dome of the Pantheon, the turrets of Saint- 
Sulpice, the stwple of Saini-(>erniain-des-Pres, 
the gildeil cuiMila of the Invalide-s. and the lofty 
is-.laled belfry of Saint -Jacque>-de-la.B<iucherie. 

Following the course <if the Seine with careful 
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eye, one may see its twenty-one " ports " — eleven model adopted in the early part of the sixteenth 
on the right bank, and ten on the left — from century by all French architects who had studied 
Bercy to the Tuileries ; also, like slender bars in Italy, or Italian architects who had settled in 
thrown across the river, the twenty-seven bridges ' France ; and the masterpiece of Michael Angelo 
connecting the two banks, from the Pont- at Rome was not yet linishcd when the first 
National to the viaduct of the Point du Jour. | stone of the impressive and picturesque Church 

The double line of quays— quadruple, where ; of Saint- Eustace was laid in 1532 at Paris. Only 
the islands of St. Louis and of the City divide ' a few years afterwards the French architect. 
the river in two— presents an incomparable series Philibert de I'Orme, attached to the service of 




of stately structures ; such as the Hotel de Ville, 
the Palais de Justice, the Louvre, the Mint, the 
Institute, the Palais Bourbon, and a number of 
magnificent private mansions. 

From the Gothic steeple of the Sainte Chapelle 
the eye wanders to innumerable domes, built 
under the influence of the Renaissance ; for while 
the domes have endured, the steeples, so nume- 
rous in ancient Paris, have, for the most part, 
succumbed either to fire or to the vandalism of 
the renovating architect. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that under the reign of Louis XIV. 
Gothic architecture was proscribed, as recalling 
" the age of barbarism." Every neiv edifice was 
constructed in the Italian or Italo-Byzantine 
style. The finest, if not the most ancient, dome 
that Paris could ever boast was the one which 
crowned the central pavilion of the Tuileries 
Palace. The cupola of St. Peter's Mas the 



Pope Paul III., returned to Paris, and. beneath 
the delighted eyes of Queen Catherine de Medicis, 
worked out the designs which he had formed 
under the inspiration of Michael Angelo and of 
Bramante. The dome, however, of Philibert de 
I'Orme was destined to lose its beauty through 
the additions made to it by other architects. 

Of late years it has been the rule in Paris not 
to destroy but to preserve the ancient architec- 
ture of the city. " Demolish the tower of Saint- 
Jacques-de-la-Boucherie?" asked Victor Hugo, 
when, during the reconstruction and prolongation 
i of the Rue Rivoli, the question of keeping h 
I standing or pulling it down was under general 
I discussion ; " Demolish the tower of Saint- 
; Jacques-de-la-Boucheric ? No ! Demolish the 
: architect who suggests such a thing ? Yes ! " 
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THE KXPANSION OF PARIS. 



I.utetia Art C/V«'— I.utciia taken by Labienus— The Vi«ii or Julbn the Apontate— I^ftieged by the Frank*- The Norman Invasion— Gradual 

Kxpan^ion from the //* de la CtU to the Outer Boulevards- M. Thiers's Line of Outworks 



LUTETIA, the ancient Paris, or Lutetia Parisio- 
^ rum, as it was called by the Romans, stood 
in the midst ot marshes. The name, derived, 
suggestively einmgh, from /////////, the Latin for 
miui, has been invested with a peculiar signifi- 
cance by those stern moralists who .see in Paris 
nothing but a >ink of iniquity. Hal/ac called 
it a " wen " ; and Hlucher, when some ferocious 
memlxr of his staff suggested the destruction of 
Paris, exclaimed : *' Leave it alone ; Paris will 
destrov all I-'rance I " Hy a critic of less severe 
temperament Paris has Ixen contemptuously 
described as " the tavern of Europe " — Ic cabaret 
dc r Europe. Lutetia, however, can afford to 
smile alike at the slurs of moralists and the 
sneers of cynics ; and the etymology of her name 
need bv no means alarm tho.se of her admirers 
who will reriect that lilies may spring from mud, 
and that the richest corn is produced from the 
blackest soil. 

The development of the Lutetia of Qesar's 
time into the Pari> of our own has occupied 
many eventful centuries ; and the centre of the 
development mav still he seen in that little 
island of the ><»-called City — r lie dc la Cite 
— once known as the Llanil of Lutetia. As to 
the dimen>i<Mis of the ancient Lutetia, neither 
historians nor geographers are wholly agreed. 
The germ of Pari> i>, in any case, to be found 
in that part of the French capital which has 
long been known as la Cit^, and which is the 
dullest and sleepiest part of Paris, just as in- 
versely our *'city," distinctively so calletl. is the 
most active and energetic part of London. 

The Parisian> have always been given to 
insurrection ; and their first rising was made 
against a ruler who was likely enough to put it 
down- Julius C;esar, that is to say. Finding 
hi> {>ower liefied, C;esar sent against the Parisians 
a body of trcMips, under the command (m I^bienus, 
who crushed the relxls in the first battle. His- 
torian> give different vefsitMis of the engagement, 
but modern writer> are content for the most part 
to rely on a tradition related by an author of 
the fourteenth century, Raoul de Presles, who 
publi>hetl a Erenth version of Ca'sar's account 
of the Ikttic of Paris, enrichcil bv notes and 



comments from his own pen. Labienus, ac- 
cording to C;esar and Raoul de Presles, was 
arrested in his first attack by an impassable 
marsh. Then, simulating a retreat along the 
left bank of the Seine, he was pursued by the 
(iauKs in spite of Camulogenes, their cautious 
leader ; who, unable to restrain them, fell with 
them at last into an ambuscade, in which chief 
and followers all perished. 

Raoul de Presles gives .some interesting details 
about the marsh which Labienus, on making his 
advance against Paris, was unable to cross. Some 
identify it with the Marshes of the Temple, which 
formed, on the north of Paris, a continuous 
semicircle ; but Raoul de Presles seems to hold 
that the marsh which stopped the advance of 
I-abienus protected Lutetia itself: that Lutetia 
of the Island which sprang from the mud as 
Venus sprang from the sea. The city of Lutetia 
was at that time so strong, so entirely shut in by 
water, that Julius C;esar himself speaks of the 
difficulty of reaching it. ** But since then," savs 
Raoul de Proles, ** there has been much solidifi- 
cation through gravel, sand, and all kinds ot 
rubbish being cast into it." 

After the victorv of Labienus, Lutetia, which 
the conqueror had destroyed, was quicklv re-built ; 
anil it was then governed as a Roman town, 
lliis, however, was in Ciesar's time ; and the 
first description of Lutetia as a city was given bv 
Strabo some fifty years later. Thus it may safeK 
be said thatof the original Lutetia nothing what- 
ever is known. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that in the new 
Lutetia, built by the Romans, the most important 
edifices st<M)d at the western end of the island, 
including a palace, on whose rite was after- 
wards to l>e erected the Palace of the French 
Kings ; while at the eastern end the ir.ost 
striking object was a Temple to Jupiter, in due 
time to be replaced by the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame. 

As early as the fourth centurv Lutetia found 
favour in the eyes of illustriou> visitor> ; and the 
Empenir Julian, known as the "Apostate," 
when, after defeating seven (ierman kings near 
Strasburg, he retired to Lutetia for winter 
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quarters, spoke of it, then and for ever afterwards, 
as his '' dear Lutetia." 

'^ Lutetia laetitia I " — Paris is my joy ! — he 
might, with a certain modern writer, have ex- 
claimed. 

Julian is not the only man who, going to Paris 
for a few months, has stayed there several years ; 
and Julian's winter quarters of the year 355 so 
much pleased him that he remained in them 
until 360. Encouraged, no doubt, by what 
Julian, in his enthusiasm, told them about the 
already attractive capital of Gaul, a whole series 
of Roman emperors visited the city, including 
Valentinian I., Valentinian II., and Gratian, who 
left Paris in 379, never to return. 

From this date Paris ceased practically to form 
part of the Roman Empire. 

More than a century before (in 245) St. Denis 
had undergone martyrdom on the banks of the 
Seine, walking about after decapitation with his 
head under his arm. This strange tradition had 
probably its origin in a picture by some simple- 
minded painter, who had represented St. Denis 
carrying his own head like a parcel, because he 
could think of no more ingenious way of indicating 
the fate that had befallen the first apostle of 
Christianity in Gaul ; just as St. Bartholomew 
has often been painted with his skin hanging 
across his arm like a loose overcoat. 

After the defeat and death of Gratian, the 
government of Lutetia passed into the hands of 
her bishops, who often defended the city against 
the incursions of the barbarians. 

In 476 Lutetia was besieged by the Franks, 
when Childeric gained possession of it, and de- 
stroyed for ever all traces of the Roman power. 
It now became a Frank or French town ; and, 
*' Lutetia Parisiorum " being too long a name for 
the unlettered Goths, was shortened by them 
first into *' Parisius,'* and ultimately, by the sup- 
pression of the two last syllables, into *' Paris." 

In the ninth century Paris underwent the 
usual Norman invasion, by which so many 
European countries, from Russia to England, 
and from England to Sicily— not to speak of the 
Norman or Varangian Guard of Constantinople 
— were sooner or later to be visited. The '' hardy 
Norsemen " — or Norman pirates, as the unhappy 
Parisians doubtless called them — started from the 
island of Oissel, near Rouen, where they had 
established themselves in force ; and, moving 
with a numerous fleet towards Paris, laid siege 
to it, and, on its surrender, first pillaged it and 
then burnt it to the ground. Three churches 
alone — those of Saint- Etienne, Saint-Germain - 



des-Pres, and Saint-Denis, near Paris — were saved, 
through the payment of a heavy ransom. Sixteen 
years later, after a suflftcient interval to allow 
of a reconstruction, the Normans again returned, 
when once more the unhappy city was plundered 
and burnt. For twenty successive years Paris 
was the constant prey of the Norman pirates 
who held beneath their power the whole course 
of the Seine. 

At last, however, a powerful fleet, led by a 
chief whom the French call '' Siegfroi," but 
whose real name was doubtless " Siegfried," 
sustained a crushing defeat ; and, simultaneously 
with the Norman invaders, the Carlovingian 
Dynasty passed away. 

With the advent of the Capet Dynasty a con- 
tinuous history began for Paris — in due time to 
become the capital of all France. Ancient Paris 
was three times burnt to the ground : the 
Paris which dates from the ninth century has 
often been conquered, but never burnt. 

Ancient Paris, the Lutetia of the Romans, was 
an island enclosed between two branches of the 
Seine. But the river overflowed north and 
south, and it became necessary to construct large 
ditches or moats, which at once widened the 
boundaries of the " city." Gradually the popu- 
lation spread out in every direction ; and when, 
under Louis XIV., the line of boulevards was 
traced, the extreme limits of the capital were 
marked by this new enclosure. Then under 
Louis XVI., the Farmers-General, levying dues 
(the so-called octroi) on imports into the town, 
established for their own convenience certain 
'' barriers," at which persons bringing in food or 
drink were stopped until they had acquitted 
themselves of the appointed tax ; and, connecting 
these *' barriers," they thus formed the line 
of outer boulevards. 

Paris extended in time even to these outer 
boulevards. Then, under Louis-Philippe, at the 
instigation of his Minister, M. Thiers, a line of 
fortifications was constructed around Paris ; 
which, proving insuflftcient in 1870 and 1871 to 
save the capital from bombardment, has in its turn 
been surrounded by a circle of outlying detached 
forts intercommunicating with one another. 

The fortifications of Paris have had a strange 
history. At the time of their being planned, 
opinions in France were divided as to whether 
they were intended to oppose a foreign invasion 
or to control an internal revolt. In all proba- 
bility they were meant, according to the occa- 
sion, to serve either purpose. They were not 
only designed by M. Thiers, but executed under 
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AN effective contrast might be drawn betivtxn 
/i, London and Paris. But, unlike as they 
are in so many features, physical, moral, and 
historical, they differ most widely, perhaps, by 



But the English visitor to Paris is in the first 
place struck by e.xternal points of dissimilarity. 
As regards the difference in the structural physi- 
ognomy of the two great capitals (less pronounced 




the relative parts they ha\e played in the history 
of their respective countries. 

The history of Paris is the history of France 
itself. The decisive battles which brought the 
great civil and religious wars of the country to an 
end were fought outside or in the very streets of 
Paris. It was in Paris that the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew — darkest blot on the French annals — 
was perpetrated. The Revolution of 178Q, again, 
was prepared and accomplished in the French 
capital ; and, thenceforth, all those revolutions 
and coups d'etat by which the government of the 
country was periodically to be changed had Paris 
for their scene. In England, on the other hand, 
London had little or nothing to do with the 
battles of the great Rebellion, the Revolution, 
or the two insurrections by ^vhich the Revo- 
lution was followed. 



now than at one time, though Paris is stilt loftily, 
and London for the most part dwarfishly, built), 
it was ingeniously remarked, some fifty years ago, 
that the architecture of one city seemed vertical, 
of the other horizontal. 

To pass from the houses to their inhabitants, 
the population of Paris is as remarkable for 
variety as that of London for uniformity of 
costume. For in Paris almost every class has its 
own distinctive dress. In England, and especially 
in London, the employer and his workmen, the 
millionaire and the crossing-sweeper, wear coats 
of the same pattern. In London, again, every 
work-girl, every market-woman, wears a bonnet 
imitated more or less perfectly fi^om those worn 
by ladies of fashion. 

When Gavarni first visited London, he was 
astonished and amused to see an old woman in a 
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boiHict carrying a ttowcr-pot on her head, and 
made this grotesque tigure the subject of a 
humorous design, with the following inscription 
beneath it : " Oit /xtrtr ccttc anmc hcancoup dc 



among the famous streets on the *' left bank " 
is that Rue du Bac so often referred to in the 
chronicles and memoirs of the eighteenth century. 
The famous Cafe Procope, again, literary head- 



ficurs siir Ics cluipcauxy ' quarters of the encyclopaedists, stands on what io 

Shop-girls and work-girls in Paris wear neat now considered the wrong side of the water. Sf> 

white caps instead of ill-made, or, it may be, too does the Odeon Theatre, once the Thc4trc 

dilapidated bonnets ; though the more aspiring i Fran^ais, where, in modern as well as ancient 

among them reserve the right of appearing in a | times, so many dramatic masterpieces have been 

bonnet on Sundays and holidays. The French ; produced. 

workman wears a blouse and a cap, and looks On the other hand, there is scarcely on the 

upon the hat as a sign, if not of superiority, at left bank one good hotel : certainly not one that 

least of pretension. • could put forward the slightest pretension to 

I being fashionable. Xor, except in the case of 
•' Car moi i ai pave ma casquelte, r • i .1 -.i .11 -^ 1 

,. . . . ' . u .M , profesMonal men connected with the hospitals or 

ht loi, lu n as pas paytr ton chapeau I ' ' .... 

j the schools, would anyone mixing in fashionable 

was the burden of a song very popular with the society care to give his address anywhere on the 

working cla>.ses during the revolutionary days of left bank. 
1.S4S i<> 1S51. I Jules Janin, one of the most distinguished 

Owing to the varieties of dress alreadv touched \ writers of his time, and one of the most {K)pular 

upon, a crowd in Paris presents a less gl<M)my, men in the great world of Paris from the reign 

less monotonous appearance than the black- of Louis Philippe until that of Napoleon III., 

coated mobs of London ; and in harmony with did, it is true, live for years in a house close to 

the greater relief afforded by the different colours the Luxemburg Gardens. But Janin possessed a 

of the costumes are the animated gestures of the certain originality, and thought more of what 

persons composing the crowd. Observe, in- suited himself than of what pleased others. On 

dee J, a mere group of persons conversing on one occasion, having engaged to fight a duel, he 

no matter what commonplace subject, or idly failed to put in an appearance by reason of the 

chatting as they >ip their coffee together on the incleniencv of the weather and hi> disinclination 

boultvard-. and they appear to be engaged in to get out of bed at the early hour for which the 

some violent dispute. meeting had been fixed. Such a man would not 

To mention yet another point on which Paris be a>hamed to live on the left bank if he happened 

differs from jj.ndon : the mo">t interesting part of to have found a place there which harmonised 

Pari- lies <,n the right bank of the Seine, whereas with his tastes. 

all thai i> interesting in London lies on the left Apart, however, from all question of inclina- 

bank of the Thames. tion and fashion, it is really inconvenient to 

The lett hank of the Seine poss<.sses. how- anvone who mingles in ^^^risian life to live on 

ever, buildings and streets of historical interest, the left bank of the Seine, remote as it is from 

Here, too. is the quarter of the sch(K)ls : the the boulevards, the Champs Elysees. the best 

Ouartier Latin, as it is still called, not bv reason hotels, the best restaurants, the best cafes, and 

of its Roman antiquities, which, e.xcept at the the best theatres. 

H<»tel Cluny. would be sought for in vain, but At the same time, no sort of crunparison can 

because-, in the medi;eval period whence the be established betwtxn the transpontine districts 

schools for the m<»st part liate, even to compara- of Paris and those of Lond<in. In London, no 

tivelv modern limes, l-;itin was the language of one who is anyone would dream of living "on 

the stuiient. On the ** left bank,'* moreover, the other side of the water," where neither picture 

stand the Institute, the Pantheo'-. or Church of galleries, n<»r public gardens, nor artists' studios, 

Ste. (ienevieve, as, acc<»rding to the prelo- nor famous streets, nor great houses of business, 

minance of religion or irreligion, it is alter- nor even magnificent shops are to he met with, 

nately called : the Ste. (tenevieve Library, the Kven Jules Janin, had he been an Knglishman, 

Luxemburg P.ilace. with its magnificent picture woidd have declined to live in the region of 

gallery, the .Seh<H»l of Meilicine. and the School Blackfriars or the \Vaterl<M) Road, 
ot I'ine Arts. .Manv of the great painters, tcK). On the right b;ink of the Seine — the I\iris 

have their studios <iilen little academies in them- West Knd, and s<»mething more we find much 

•elves— on the left bank of the river ; while greater concentration than in the West Knd of 
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London. Here, indeed, all that is most imp 
tant ill the artistic, financial, and fashionable life of 
the capital may be found within a small compass. 
The Theatre Fran^ais is close to the Bourse, 
and the Bourse to the Boulevard des Italiens, 
which leads to the Opera by a line along which 
stand the finest hotels, the best restaurants in 
Paris. From the Opera it is no for cry to the 
Champs Klysees, the Hyde Park of Paris ; while, 
going along the boulevards in the opposite 



direction, one comes step by step to a seemingly 
endless series of famous theatres. All the best 
clubs, too, all the best book-shops and music- 
shops, are to be found on the most fashionable 
part of the boulevard, extending from the 
Boulevard des Italiens, past the Opera House, 
to the adjacent Church of the Madeleine : archi- 
tecturally a repetition of the Bourse, as though 
commerce and religion demanded temples of the 
same character. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



e Damc-lK Hi-lm 



THERE is no numumtnt of ancittil Paris sn 
inlcrcMing, by its arc hilix; lure and its 
historical assiicialions, as the Caihi-dral of Notro 
Danic ; which, standing on the site of a Temple to 
Jupilcr. carriLS us back to the time<if ihe Roman 
domination and of Julius Gcsar. Here, eighteen 
centuries later, took place the most magnificent 
ceremony ever seen within the walls of the 
actual edifice : the coron:ition, that is to say, of 
the modern Cesar, the Conquen)r who ascended 
thi' Imperial throne of France on the ;nd of 
December. 1S04. 

Meanwhile, the strangest as well as the most 
sj^'ilificant thing- have been wilnessed inside the 
■n;ient metropolitan church of Paris. 

Aimini; tbt- curious objc-cts deposited from 



time to time on the altar of Notre Dame may be 
mentioned a warn! which Ixiuis VII. inscribed 
with the confession of a fault he was alleged to 
have committed against the Church. Journeying 
towards Paris, the king had been surprised by 
the darkness of night, and had sup(>ed and slept 
at Creleil, on the invitaticm of the inhabitants. 
The village, inhabitants and all. beli>nged t<i the 
Chapter of Notre Dame ; and the canons were 
much irritated at the king's having presumed to 
accept hospitality indirectly at their to>i. When, 
next day. Louis, arriving at Pari.s went, after his 
cust<iin, to the cathedral in order to render 
thanks for his safe journev. he was aslonishc-d 
lo find the gates of Notre Dame cli>sid. He 
asked for an explanatiim, whereupon the canons 



informed him that since, in defiance of the privi- 
leges and sacred traditions of the Church, he had 
dared at Cretcil to sup, free of cost to himself and 
at the expense of the flock of Notre Dame, he 
must now consider himself outside the pale of 
Christianity. At this terrible announcement the 
king groaned, sighed, wept, and begged forgive- 
ness, humbly protesting that but for the gloom 
of night and the spontaneous hospitality of ' 
the inhabitants — so courteous that a refusal on 
his part would have been most uncivil — he would 
never have touched that fatal supper. In Vuin 
did the bishop intercede on his behalf, offering ' 
to guarantee to the canons the execution of i 
any promise which the king might make in i 
expiation of his crime ; it was not until the ' 
prelate placed in their hands a couple of silver 
candlesticks as a pledge of the monarch's sin- 
cerity that they would open to him the cathedral ; 
doors ; and even then his Majesty had to pay the | 
cost of his supper at Creteil, and by way of , 
confession, to deposit on the altar of Notre Dame 
the now historical ivand. 

Louis XI., more devout even than the devout 
Louis VII., was equally unable to inspire ; 



his clergy with confidence. Before the dis- 
covery of printing, in 1421, manuscript books 
at Paris, as elsewhere, were so rare and so dear 
that students had much trouble in procuring 
even those which were absolutely necessary for 
their instruction. Accordingly, when Louis 
XI. wished to borrow from the Faculty of 
Medicine the writings of Rhases, an Arabian 
physician, he was required, before taking the 
book away, to deposit a considerable quantity 
of plate, besides the signature of a powerful 
nobleman, who bound himself to see that his 
Majesty restored the \-o!ume. 

Among the many legends told in connection 
with Notre Dame is a peculiarly fantastic one, 
according to which the funeral ser\'tce of a canon 
named Ratmond Diocre, famed for his sanctity, 
was being celebrated by St. Bruno, when, at a 
point where the clergy chanted the words : 
Respnnde mihi qitnntas hahes iniquitatcs ? the 
dead man raised his head in the cofhn, and 
replied : Jnstn Dei jndici'i nccusntus sum. At 
this utterance all present took flight, and the 
ceremony was not resumed till the next day, 
when for the second time the clergy chanted 
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forth : Rcspumic mtht\ etc., on which the corpse not, is held in any case to have been only 

again raised its head, and this time answered : partial. 

Jitat't Dei jtuiicvj judicatns sum. Once more In the twelfth century Notre Dame was, it is 

there was a panic and general flight. The scene, ' true, known as the " New Church." This appel- 

with yet another variation, was repeated on the lation, however, served only to distinguish it from 

third day, when the dead, who had already the smaller Church of St. Stephen (St. Etienne), 

declared himself to have been *' accused " and which had been left in its original state, without 

"judged " by Heaven, announced that he had addition or renovation. 

been condemned : Justo Dei judicv) anidatn- The plan of the cathedral has, like that of 

natits sum. Witness of this terrible scene, St. other cathedrals, been changed from century to 

Bruno renounced the world, did penance, be- century ; but in spite of innumerable modifi- 

canie a monk, and founded the Order of I^*s cations, the original plan asserts itself From 

Chartrcux. the fourteenth to the seventeenth century the 

The incident has been depicted by Lesueur, Church of Notre Dame was left nearlv untouched, 

who received a commission to record on canvas Then, however, in obedience to the wishes of 

the principal events in the life of the saint. l^ouis XIIL, it was subjected to a whole series of 

It i> looked upon ascertain by the historians pretended embellishments, for which " muti- 
of Pari?> that the Cathedral of Notre Dame stands lalions " would be a fitter word. In the eighteenth 
on the site formerly tx:cupied by a heathen centurv, between the years 1773 and 1787, 
tein{)lc. Hut how and when the transformation damaging "improvements," and "restorations" 
to(»k jilace is not known, though the period is of the most destructive kind, were introduced ; 
marked more or less precisely by the date c)f the until at the time of the Revolution the idea was 
introJuction of Christianity into France. Little entertained of depriving the venerable edifice 
coiiHdence, however, is to be placed in those- altogether of its religious character. The outside 
authors v. ho declare that the Paris cathedral was statues were first threatened, but Chaumette saved 
founded in the middle of the third century by St. them bv dwelling upon their supposed astro- 
I)eni>, the first apostle of Christianity in France ; nomical and mvthological importance. He de- 
for at the \ery time when St. Denis was preaching clared before the Council of the Conmiune that 
the (io>pel to the Parisians the severest edicts the astronomer Dupui> (author of *' L'origine de 
were still in force against Christians. It cannot, lous les Culte>") had founded his planetary 
then, be Nuppo^ed that the ofl^icials of the Roman >ystem on the figures adorning one of the lateral 
Kmpire would have tolerated the erection of a doors of the church. In conformity with Chau- 
Chri>tian church. It can be shown, however, that niette's representations, the Commune .spared all 
under the e{)i>copacv of Bishop Marcellus, about those images to which a svmbolic significance 
the. \ear 375, there already existed a Christian might be attached, but pulled down and con- 
cluiiLh in the city of Paris, on the borders of the deinned the statues of the French kings which 
Seine and on the eastern point of the island, where ornamented the gallery and the principal fac^ade. 
a Roman temple had formerly st(MKl. Towards The cathedral at the Siime time lost its name, 
the end of the sixth Century the cathedral was Temple of Rea.son it was now. until the re- 
composed of two edifices, close together, but quite establishment of public worship, to be called, 
distinct. One of these was dedicated to the Then new mutilations wereconstantlyjKrpetrated, 
X'irgin, the other to St. Stephen the Martyr, until at last, in 1^45, the work of restoring the 
(traduallv. however, the Church of our I^dy was cathedral was placed in competent hands, when, 
extended and developed until it touched and thanks to the learning, the labour, and the taste 
embraced the Church of St. Stephen. The of MM. La.ssus and Viollet-Leduc. Notre Damt 
Church of St. Mary, as many called it. was the was made what it still remains <»ne <»f the most 
admirati<»n of it.s time. Its vaulted nwifs were magnificent specimens of medi;eval architecture 
supported by columns of marble, and Venantius to be found in Kuro|K-. Why ilescrilx* the 
Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, declares that ancient monument, when it is so much simpler to 
this was the first church which received the ra\s re|>res<nt through drawings anil engravings it> 
• »f the sun through glass windows. .More than most characteristic features r 

once it is said to have iK'en burnt during the Some of the most interesting, mn>t curious 

ineursinti> nf the Normans, But this is a matter facts<»t its history may. however, Iv appropriately 

«»t mere lradilit»n. and the destruction of the related. The C<»unt of Toulou-e. Raymond 

c^illu.lral In tire, whether it ever occurred or Vll, accused of h.i\ing -up|x»rted the Albigenses 
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by his arms and of sharing their errors, was 
absolved in Notre Dame from the crime of heresy 
after he had formally done penance in his shirt, 
with naked arms and feet, before the altar. 

An attempt was made by a thief to steal from 
the altar of Notre Dame its candlesticks. After 
concealing himself in the roof, the man, aided by 
other members of his band, let down ropes and, 
encircling the silver ornaments, drew them 
upwards to his hiding-place. In performing this 
exploit, however, he set fire to the hangings 
of the church, by which much damage was 
caused. 

The interior of Notre Dame has in different 
centuries been turned to the most diverse 
purposes. Here at one time, in view of Church 
festivals, vendors of fruits and flowers held 
market. At other times religious mysteries, 
and even mundane plays, have been performed ; 
while in the thirteenth century the Paris cathedral 
was the recognised asylum of all who suffered in 
mind or body. 

A particular part of the building was reserved 
for patients, who were attended by physicians in 
holy orders. It was provided by a special edict 
that this hospital within a church should be kept 
lighted at night by ten lamps. All attempts, 
however, to keep order were in vain ; and in 
consequence of the noise made by the invalids 
while religious service was going on, they were, 
one and all, excluded from the cathedral. 

During the troubles caused by the captivity of 
King John the citizens of Paris made a vow to 
offer every year to Our Lady a wax candle as 
long as the boundary-line of the city. Every 
year the municipal body carried the winding taper, 
with much pomp, to the Church of Notre Dame, 
where it was received by the bishop and the 
canons in solemn assembly. The pious vow was 
kept for five hundred and fifty years, but ceased 
to be fulfilled at the time of the religious wars and 
of the League. In 1603 Paris had gained such 
dimensions that the ancient vow could scarcely 
be renewed, and in place of it, Francois Miron, 
the celebrated Provost of the Merchants, offered 
a silver lamp, made in the form of a ship (prin- 
cipal object in the arms of Paris), which he^ 
pledged himself to keep burning night and day. 
In Notre Dame, too, were suspended the prin- 
cipal flags taken ft"om the enemy, though it was 
only during war time that they were thus 
exhibited. When peace returned, the flags were 
put carefully out of sight, Notre Dame, while 
honouring peace, was itself the scene of fi-equent 
disturbances, caused by quarrels between high 



religious functionaries on questions of precedence. 
These disputes often occurred when the represen- 
tatives of foreign Powers wished to take a higher 
position than in the opinion of their hosts was 
due to them. It must be noted, too, that at 
Notre Dame King Henry VI. of England, then 
ten years old, was crowned King of France. 

Under the Regency the cathedral of Paris was 
the scene of one of the most daring exploits per- 
formed by Cartouche's too audacious band. A 
number of the robbers had entered the church in 
the early morning, and had succeeded in climbing 
up and concealing themselves behind the tapestry 
of the roof. Their pockets were filled with stones, 
and at a pre-concerted signal, just as the priest 
began to read the first verse of the second Psalm 
in the service of Vespers, they shouted in a loud 
voice, threw their missiles among the congre- 
gation, and cried out that the roof was falling in. 
A frightful panic ensued, during which the 
confederates of the thieves overhead helped 
themselves to watches, purses, and whatever 
valuables they could find on the persons of the 
terrified worshippers. 

It was at Notre Dame, on the loth of November, 
17Q3, that the Feast of Reason was celebrated, 
the Goddess of Reason being impersonated 
by a well-known actress, the beautiful Mile. 
Mai I lard. 

The space in ft*ont of Notre Dame was at one 
time the scene of as many executions as the Place 
de Greve, which afterwards became and for some 
centuries remained the recognised execution 
ground of the French capital. 

It was on the Place de Greve that Victor 
Hugo's heroine, the charming Esmeralda, suffered 
death, while the odious monk, Claude Frollo, 
gazed upon her with cruel delight, till the bell- 
ringer, Quasimodo, who, in his own humbler 
and purer way, loved the unhappy gipsy girl, 
seized him with his powerful arms, and flung him 
down headlong to the flags at the foot of the 
cathedral. 

In 1587, under the reign of Henry IV., 
Dominique Miraille, an Italian, and a lady of 
Etampes, his mother-in-law, were condemned to 
be hanged and afterwards burnt in ft'ont of 
Notre Dame for the crime of magic. The 
Parisians were astonished at the execution : 
** for," says L'Etoile, in h'l^bjounial, '' this sort of 
vermin have always remained fi"ee and without 
punishment, especially at the Court, where those 
who dabble in magic are called philosophers and 
astrologers." With such impunity was the 
black art practised at this period, that Paris 
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may be found In tht: J'luriuil of Henry III. By 
ans. this talisman, composi'il as it was of human blood, 

ris towards thf goats' blood, and several kindsof metals melted 
isily accounted and mixed together, under certain constellations 
ns. and nobles ass<K:iated with her birth, Catherine imagined 
Catherine de that she could rule the present and foresee the 
future 

Magic was emplcrted not only for 
self preservation, but with the most 
murderous intentions. When it was 
n-td to destroy ail enemy, his effigj- 
Ha> prepared in wax : and the 
thrusts and stabs inflicted upon the 
figure viere supp()sed to be felt bj- 
the original. A gentleman named 
I amalle having been executed on 
the Place de Greve in 1574, and a 
wax miage, made b)- the magician 
Cosmo Kuggieri. having been found 
upon hiin. Catherine de Medicis. who 
pjlronised this charlatan, fi.'ared that 
the » It figure might have been de- 
Mgne 1 igainsi the life <)f Charles IX., 
and that Kuggieri would therefore be 
condemned to death. I^nialle had 
maintained that the figure was meant 
to reproeni the " (ireat Princess": 
Ouevn Marguerite, lh.it is ti> say. 
But Cii>ino Kugyieri was eondeiiinvd, 
all the .-ame. to the galleys: though 
his sentence ^thanks, no doubt, to 
the i>ersonal inHueiiee i)f Catherine 
de Me-.lieis -«a> never exe-cuted. 
Nich<)las Pasquier, who gives a long 
account of Kuggieri in his Ihihlic 
L<llirs, decbro that he- died "a very 
wicked man, an atheist, and a great 
magician." adding that he made 
another wax figure, on which he 
p.mred all kinds of venoms and 
poisons in order to bring about 
the death of "our great Henry." 
lUit he was unable to attain his 
end: and ihe kiiig, "in his swtx-t 
clemeiicv. forgave him." 
[tier the' Barricades. Henry III. left 
*aris, ihe priests of ihe league era-e-l his nanie 
rom the prayers of the Church, and IraniLxl new 
ir.iyers for those prinee- who h.id bivouie chiefs 
if the league. They prepared at the -ame time 
mages of wax. which ihev placed on many of 
he altars of P.iri-. and then eekbrateil torty 
ilasses during foriv hours. .\l eaili successixc 
iia-s the prie-t. uni-ririg leriaiii mystic wonls. 
\ iinaue. until tinallv. at the 
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fortieth mass, he pierced it to the heart, in order 
to bring about the death of the king. Thirteen 
years later, under the reign of Henry IV., the 
Duke de Biron, who had his head cut off in the 
Bastille, publicly accused Laffin, his confidant 
and denunciator, of being tn league with the 
devil, and of possessing wax figures which spoke. 
Marie de Medicis employed, even whilst in exile, 
a magician named Fabroni, much hated by 
Richelieu, for whom Fabroni had predicted a 
speedy death. 

It was in front of Notre Dame that by 
order of the princes, dukes, peers, and mar- 
shals of France, assembled in the Grand 
Chamber of Parliament, Damiens was con- 
demned to do penance before being tortured 
and torn to pieces. He was to be tormented, 
by methods no matter how barbarous, until 
he revealed his accomplices, and was also re- 
quired to make the amende h'lmirable before 
the principal door of Notre Dame. Thither, 



in his shirt, he (vas conveyed on a sledge, 
with a lighted wax candle in his hand weighing 
two pounds ; and there he went down on his 
knees, and confessed that " wickedly and traitor- 
ously he had perpetrated the most detestable act 
of wounding the king in the right side with the 
stab of a knife " ; that he repented of the deed, 
and asked pardon for it of God, of the king, and 
of justice. After this he was to be carried on 
the sledge to the Place de Greve, where, on the 
scaffold, he was to undergo a variety ot 
tortures, copied from ihose appointed for 
the punishment of Kavaillac, Finally, 
his goods were to be confiscated, the 
house where he was born pulled down, 
and his name stigmatised as infamous, 
and for ever forbidden thenceforth, under 
the severest penalties, to be borne by any 
French subject. 

Damiens had been educated far above 
his rank. His moral character, howc^'er, 
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was |Hculiarly bad. His life haJ been one per- I to be a mistake, and ascribes the burning of his 



jK'tual oscillation between debauchery and fanati- 
cism. His chan^eablenessofdisposition was noticed 
ilurin^^ his imprisonment at Versailles. Sometimes 
he seemed thoroughly composed, as though he had 



legs to the king's attendants, who, seeing their 
master stabbed, are represented as punishing the 
assassin by the unlikely method of applying 
torches to his calves. 



suffered nothing and had nothing to suffer ; at The torture of Damiens lasted many hours, 

other time> he burst into sudden and vehement and it was not till midnight, when both his legs 

passion^, and attempted to kill himself against ' and one of his arms had been torn off, that his 

the wall^ of his dungeon or with the chains on ! remaining arm was dragged from the socket, 

his feet. As in «me of his furious fits he had j The life of the p(K)r wretch could scarcely have 

tried to bite off his tongue, his teeth were all lasted so long as did the execution of the sentence 

drawn, in accordance with an official order. passed upon him. A report of the trial was 

When the ^-entence was read to him, Dainiens published by the Registrar of the Parliament ; 

simply remarked, ** La journee sera rude." but the original record being destroyed, it is 

Kvi.ry kin. I of torture was applied to him to impossible to test the authenticity of this report. 

extort confosions. His guards remained at hi> It fills four small volumes, and is entitled " Pieces 

side night and day, taking note of the cries and Originales et Procedures du Proces fait ^ Robert 

exclamation> which escaped him in the mid>t of Franc^ois Damiens, Paris, 1757." 

his sufferings. But Damiens had nothing to ' Ivan the Terrible, when his digestion was out 

c(»nlt>>. and on the 2Hth of January he wa> of order, and he felt unequal to the effort of 

carried, with his flesh lacerated and charretl bv breakfasting, used to revive his jaded appetite by 

fire. Ills l'>oiK> broken, to the place of execution. visiting the pri>ons and seeing criminals tor- 

Immetiiately after his self-accusation in front tured. (ieorge Selwyn claimed to have made 

of Notre Dame he was taken to the Place de amends for his want of feeling in attending to 

(ireve, where the hand which had held the knife see Lord Lovat's head cut off by going to the 

wa> burnt with the flames of sulphur. Then he undertaker's to see it sewn on again, when, in 

wa> t<»rn with pincers in the arms and leg>, the presence of the decapitated corpse, he exclaimed 

thighs and tlie breast, and into his wounds were with strange humour, and in imitation of the 

p«»ured rtd h<»t lead and boiling oil, with pitch, voice and manner of the Lord Chancellor at the 

wax. and -ulphur melted and mi.xed. The trial : — ** My Lord Lovat, your lordship may 

suflircr indured these tortures with surprising rise." This dilettante in the sufferings of others 

encrizv. IK cried out from time to time, ** Lord, ' is known to have paid a visit to Paris for the 

give me paticiKr and ^-trength." *' Rut he did express purpo>e of seeing Damiens torn in pieces, 

not blas|)h(.nK.*' >avs Barbier, in his narrative of ( >n the day of the e.xecution, according to Mr. Jesse 

the -cenc. •* n»»r menti<»n any names." (**(»eorge Augustus Selwyn and his contempo- 

Tlu- end of the hideous tragedy was the dis- raries"), "he mingled with the crowd in a plain 

nuinlxrnunt. The four traditional horses were undress and bob wig," when a French nobleman« 

not enough. Two more were added, and still the <»bserving the deep interest he t<K»k in the scene, 

o{KTat it »n did not advance. Then the executioner, and suppo>ing from the simplicity of his attire 

filled with horror, went to the neighbouring that he was a pers< mi of the humbler ranks in life. 

Hotel de Ville to ask permis>ion to use '* the axe chose to imagine that the stranger must infallibly 

at the joint>." He was, according Ut Barbier, . be an executioner. ** Eh, bien, monsieur," he 

sharply rebuked by the king's attenilants, though said, **ete>-vou> arrive pour voir ce s|K-ctacle ? " 

in an account of the tragedy contributed at the **Oui, m<»nsicur." *' Vous etes bourreau ? '* 

time to the (wt-ntlt'tniins Mdf^azvu* (and derived ■ '* N<in, non, mon>ieur, je n'ai pas cet honneur ; 

from the ga/ettes published in Holland, where je ne sui^ qu'un amateur." 

there \\.4N no censorship I. the executioner wa-* Wraxall tell> the storv somewhat differently, 

blanuii fur ha\ ing delayed the employment of " Selwyn'> neivous irritability." he says, **and 

thf a\e "Ml Innji. anxious curio>itv to observe the effect of dissolu- 

riure are e«nflicting aecount^. t<M». a^ to the tion on men. exposed him to much ridicule, not 

burmni; of the pri>oner'> calves. It was >aid on unaccompanied with een-ure. He was accuseil 

llu ••II'. haiitlth.it the ': init' tits .s<r<///v, Machault, <»f attending all execution^. ili^guiMil *»ometimes, 

e.iUM I ivd lift pincers \t\ Ik- applieil in his t«» elude notice, in female attire. I have been 

priMUet t» D.iiiiien-* ley- at the prelimin.irv assured that in 175'. mr 17=71 be went over to 

♦.xaniiri..:. ti ; Iv.it .mother version lUelare^ th> Paris c\pre'-^l\ t^r the purp'i^e «»t witnes>ing the 
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last moments of Damiens, who expired in the 
most acute tortures for having attempted the j 
life of Louis XV. Being among the crowd, and 
attempting to approach too near the scaffold, he 
was at first repulsed by one of the executioners, 
but having explained that he had made the 
journey from London solely with a view to be 
present at the punishment and death of Damiens, 
the man immediately caused the people to make 
way, exclaiming at the same time : — " Faites 
place pour monsieur ; c'est un Anglais et un 
amateur." 

According to yet another story on this doleful 
subject, for which Horace Walpole is answerable, 
the Paris executioner, styled '' Monsieur de Paris,'' 
was surrounded by a number of provincial execu- 
tioners, " Monsieur de Rouen," '* Monsieur de 
Bordeaux," and so on. Selwyn joined the group, 
and on explaining to the Paris functionary that 
he was from London, was saluted with the ex- 
clamation, '* Ah, monsieur de Londres ! " 

Among the minor celebrations of which the 
interior of Notre Dame has been the scene may 
be mentioned a mass said some twenty years 
before the Revolution for the broken arm of the 
famous dancer, Madeleine Guimard. One even- 
ing, when the fascinating Madeleine was per- 
forming in Les fetes dc V Hymen et de P Amour ^ 
a heavy cloud fell from the theatrical heavens 
upon one of her slender arms and broke it. 
Then it was that the services of the Church were 
invoked on behalf of the popular ballerina. 

The interesting and graceful, though far from 
beautiful, Madeleine, was justly esteemed by the 
clergy; for during the severe winter of 1768 
she had given to every destitute family in her 
neighbourhood enough to live on for a year, at 
the same time paying personal visits to each of 
them. " Not yet Magdalen repentant, but al- 
ready Magdalen charitable ! " exclaimed a famous 
preacher, in reference to Madeleine Guimard's 
good action. '* The hand," he added, ** which 
knows so well how to give alms will not be 
rejected by St. Peter when it knocks at the gate 
of Paradise." 

The Paris Cathedral has, strangely enough, 
been the scene, both in ancient and modern 
times, of dramatic performances. There, in the 
olden days, " Mysteries " were represented ; and 
there, in 1790, a melodrama was played, entitled 
" The Taking of the Bastille," and described as 
"specially written for Notre Dame." This per- 
formance was followed by a grand Te Deum, 
sung by members of the Opera, though one of 
the first effects of the Revolution was to drive 



the best singers away from Paris. Soon after- 
wards, music, history, and religion were once 
more to be intermingled. This was in August, 
1792, when the last day of the French Monarchy 
(August 10) was at hand. 

The most imposing ceremony ever witnessed 
within the walls of Notre Dame was, as before 
said, the Coronation of Napoleon Bonaparte, at the 
hands of the Pope, on Sunday, the 2nd December, 
1804. The Holy Father set out with his retinue 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and much earlier 
than the Emperor, in order that the ecclesiastical 
and royal processions should not clash. He was 
accompanied by a numerous body of clergy, 
gorgeously attired and resplendently ornamented, 
whilst his escort consisted of detachments of the 
Imperial Guard. A richly decorated portico had 
been erected all around the Place Notre Dame 
to receive on their descent from the royal 
carriages the sovereigns and princes who were 
to proceed to the ancient basilica. Already, 
when the Pope entered the church, there were 
assembled within it the deputies of the towns, 
the representatives of the magistracy and the 
army, the sixty bishops, with their clergy, the 
Senate, the Legislative Body, the Council of 
State, the Princes of Nassau, Hesse, and Baden, 
the Arch -Chancellor of the Germanic Empire, and 
the ministers of the different European Powers. 
The great door of Notre Dame had been closed, 
because the back of the Imperial throne was placed 
against it. The church, therefore, was entered 
by the side doors, situated at the two extremities 
of the transept. When the Pope, preceded by the 
cross and by the insignia of his office, appeared, 
the whole assembly rose from their seats, and a 
body of five hundred instrumentalists and 
vocalists gave forth with sublime effect the 
sacred chant, Tn es Pctnis. The Pope walked 
slowly towards the altar, before which he knelt, 
and then took his place on a throne that had 
been prepared for him to the right of the altar. 
The sixty prelates of the French Church pre- 
sented themselves in succession to salute him, 
and the arrival of the Imperial family was now 
awaited. 

The cathedral had been magnificently adorned. 
Hangings of velvet, sprinkled with golden bees, 
descended from roof to pavement. At the foot 
of the altar stood two plain arm-chairs which the 
Emperor and tmpress were to occupy before the 
ceremony of crowning. At the western extremity 
of the church, and just opposite the altar, raised 
upon a staircase of twenty-four steps and placed 
between imposing columns, stood an immense 
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throne — an edifice within an 
vdificv — on which the Em- 
peror aniJ Empress wtrc 
to seal themselves whtn 
crowned. 

The Emperor did not ar- 
rive until considerably afttr 
the hour appointed, and the 
position of ihc Pope was a 
painful one during this long 
delay, which was due to the 
excessive precautions taken 
to prevent the two pro- 
ccuiuns (rom getting 
The Emperor set out from 
the Tuileries in a carriage 
which setmtii enttrclv made 



iiivi>ud uiih Imperial power. On re.ichtng the 
fKirtico, ,ilrcj<iy spoken of. Napoleon alighted fruffl 
his carriage and walked towards the cathedral. 
Beside him was b«>rne the grand crown, in the 
form of a tiara, modelled after that of Charlemagrw- 
Up to tills point Napoleon had worn only the 
crown of the Cxsars : a simple golden laurel- 
Havn'ng entered the church to the ^und of solemn 
mu.->ic, he knelt, and then passed un to the chair 
which he was to occupy before taking possession ot 
the throne. 

The ceremony then began. The sceptre, the sword, 
and the Imperial robe had been placed on the altar. 
The Pope anointed the Emperor on the forehead, 
(id the hands ; then blessed the swonl, 
with which he girded him, and the sceptre, which 
he placed in his hand : and finally proposed to take 




ot ;;l4-', and which was surniiiunted by gilt genii 
ln-.iriiiy .1 ir.nvn. He was attir<.-d in a costume 
dointn-d cxprl,■^^ly fur the dcca-iion. in the style 
uf till- si.tteenlh century. He wore a plumed hat 
and a -hurt mantle, lie was not to assume the 
ImiKTul riibis until he had entered the cathedral. 
K>*..rled hv his marshals on horseback, he ad- 
vanced sL.wly al..ng the Kue St. Honore. the 
Ouavs <it the Seine, and the Place Noire Dame, 
amidst [he aeclaniation- of immense crowd>, 
delighted til see their favourite general at last 



up the crown. N'apole<m, however, saved him 
all [vissible trouble in the matter by crowning 
himself. 

" Thisaction,"saysM.ThitTs, in hisdescTiption 
of the ceremony, " was [lerfeclly appreciated b)" 
all present, and produced an indescribable efTect," 
though it may bv doubted whether in crowning 
hin-elt Na|>oleon dcparled from the traditional 
practice at Imperial corcmalions. We have at all 
events in our own time scx-n. at several toro- 
natic>n->. emixTors, and even kings, an^vn the 
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autocratic principle by taking the crown from 
the hands of the officiating prelate to place it on 
their own head without his aid. 

Napoleon, taking the crown of the Empress, 
now approached Josephine, and as she knelt 
before him, placed it with visible tenderness upon 
her head, whereupon she burst 
into tears. 

He next proceeded towards 
the grand throne, and, as he 
ascended it, was followed by his 
brothers, bearing the train of 
his robe. Then the Pope, ac 
cording to custom, advanced to 
the foot of the throne to bless 
the new sovereign, and to 
chant the very words which greetnl 
Charlemagne in the basilica of ,St 
Peter, when the Roman clergy suddenlv 
proclaimed him Emperor of the West 
" Vivat in leternum semper Augustus ! " 
At this chant shouts of "Vive I'Empcrtur 
resounded through the arches of Notre D; 
while the thunder of cannon announced to all 
Paris the solemn moment of Napoleon's con- 
secration. 

The coronation of Napoleon has been made 
the subject of a masterpiece by David, whose 
work may be seen, and with interest studied, 
in the galleries of Versailles, 
chosen by the painter is that at which the 
Emperor, after crowning himself with his own 
hands, is about to place the crown ou the head 
of Josephine, in presence of the Pope, the car- 
dinals, the prelates, the princes, the priDCL-sses, and 
the great dignitaries of the Empire. There are 
no less than 150 figures in this composition, and 
the portraits, conscientiously painted, are, for the 
most part, very like. The two principal figures 
occupy the centre of the picture. Napoleon is 
standing up on one of the steps of the altar, 
clad in a long tunic of white satin and a heavy 
cloak of crimson velvet sprinkled with golden 
bees. His hands are raised in the air, holding 
the crown which he is about to place on the 
head of the Empress. Josephine is kneeling on 
a cushion of violet velvet, attired in a white dress, 
above which she wears a crimson cloak sprinkled 
with bees, held up by Mme. de la Rochefoucauld, 
and Mme. de La\-alette, both in white dresses. 
Behind the Emperor is the Pope, seated in an 
arm-chair and holding up his right hand in sign 
of blessing. 

David had originally represented Pius Vll. 
with his hands on his knees, as if taking no part 



in the solemn scene. Napoleon, however, in- 
sisted on the painter giving him the attitude 
just described. " I did not bring him here from 
such a distance to do nothing ! " he exclaimed. 

" In his picture of the coronation," says M. 
Arsene Houssaye, " David, carried away by his 




enthusiasm, ti.i-. 
reached the in- 
accessible summits 
of the ideal. His 
Napoleon is ra- 
diant with health. 
h. and 
genius. The face 
of Joseph ine beams 
with conjugal tcr- 
derness and ex- 
quisite grace. The 
group formed by 
the Pope and the clergy Is exceedingly fine." 

The execution of this picture occupied David 
four years. When it was finished Napoleon 
went to see it, not, by any means, for the first 
time, and said to the painter: "Very good; 
very good indeed, David. You have exactly 
seized my idea. You have made me a French 
knight. I am obliged to you for transmitting 
to future ages the proof of an affection I wished 
to give to her who shares with me the responsi- 
bilities of government.'' 

When the picture was exhibited a friendly 
critic pointed out to the painter that he had 
made the Empress younger and prettier than she 
really was. " Go and tell her so ! " was the reply. 
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CHAPTER V. 
st.-okkmain-i/aixkkkois. 

The Ma.vsacre of St. Bartholomew- The Kventi ihai precede! ii— Catherine de Medici-* -Admiral Co'igny— "The King-Slayer "—TKe S'gnal for 

the Ma.>^cre— Marria((e of the Due de Joyeu>e and Marguerite of Lorraine. 



ONE of the oldest and most interesting 
churches in Paris is that of St. (xermain 
i*Auxerrois, which, dating from the last days of 
Lutetia, before the name of Parisius, or Paris, had 
been finally adopted for the gradually expanding 
city, is clf>sely a>sociated with the most terrible 
event in French history. Still, at the pre ent time, 
in a perfect state of preservation, it was built about 
the year 572 ; and just one th(»usand years after- 
wards, in 1572, the signal for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomjw's Dav was sounded from its belfry. 
Philip II., King of Spain, Pope Pius IV., and the 
Guises, e-pecially Cardinal de Lorrainv, wore the 
authors of the massacre. Catherine de Medicis 
and her j-on Charles IX., King of France, wore 
but accomplices and executants in the atn>cious 
plot. Before speaking of the principal incidents 
of this ghastly day, a glance is necessary at the 
events which preceded it. Charles IX. an^l his 
sister Elizabeth, wife of Philip II., had brought 
together at Rayonne, in 1565, all the most dis- 
tinguished members of the French Court. But 
the dominating figure of the assembly was the too 
famous Duke of Alva, worthy confidant and ad- 
viser of Philip II. Catherine de Medici^ had fre- 
quent conferences with the duke, and in >pite of the 
secrecv with which thev were conducted, certain 
words reached the ear of the Prince of Beam, 
afterwards Henrv IV., whose e.xtrenvj vouth 
disarmed all suspicion, but who perceived, never- 
theless, that the object of these conversations was 
to determine the best method of destroying the 
Protestants in France. The young prince 
hastened to tell the Queen of Navarre, his mother, 
and she informed the Prince de Conde and 
Admiral de Coligny, chiefs of the Protestant party, 
who at once ttH)k counsel as to how the blow 
with which thev were threatened could be averted. 
The next year, in 150b, the assembly at 
Moulins furnished an op|>ortunity for bringing 
about a n.H.^Miciliation between the Catholic 
house of (fui>e and the Protestant house of 
Chatillon. But .so little hincerity was there in 
the c<»mpact of jK'ace, that just after the a>sembly 
had broken up Coligny was appri>ed that a plot 
had boen formed for hi> a.s>a>Ninution. He com- 
plained to the king, and wa> now m<»re than 
ever on hib guard. 



The whole of the Protestant party became 
filled with mistrust ; and observing this, Catherine 
de Medicis determined to strike her blow at 
once. It was diflficult, of course, to raise troops 
without alarming the Huguenots. But it so 
chanced that an army sent by the King of Spain 
to the Low Countries was then marching along 
the French frontiers. As if apprehensive for the 
safety of her dominions, Catherine raised 6,000 
Swiss troops, and after the Spaniards had passed 
towards their destination, marched them to the 
centre of the kingdom. Flverything seemed to 
favour Catherine's designs. But someone having 
informed the Calvinists of the peril which 
threatened them, they assembled in the house of 
the admiral at Chatillon, and there resolved to 
seize upon the Court, which was enjoying the 
fine weather at Monceau, in Brie, without the 
least precaution for its own safety ; as though 
it had nothing to fear from that body of men 
whose destruction it notoriously meditated. The 
design of the Protestants was to drive away the 
Guises, and place the king and queen at the head 
of their own party. The attempt, however, 
failed through the firm attitude of the Swiss 
troops, who repulsed the attack of Andelot and 
La Rochefoucauld, and brought the king from 
Meaux to Paris surrounded by a strong battalion. 

The war began again, and the Calvinists, 
commanded by the Prince de Conde, were de- 
feated, the prince himself being slain, or rather 
assassinated, during the C(mflict. He had just 
surrendered to Dargence, when Montesquieu, 
captain of the Duke of Anjou*s guard, on learning 
who he was, .^^hot him in the head, exclaiming, 
*' Tuez I Tuez, Mordieu I " 

The Prince of Beam now became the chief 
of the Protestant party, and as such, directed 
their forces at the Battle of Jarnac, with Coligny 
as second in conmiand. The result of this en- 
gagement was a temj^orary |K-ace, by which 
certain privileges were granted to the Pro- 
testants : not to be enjoyed, but simply to in- 
>pire a fal>e confidence. It wa> not so easy to 
deceive Admiral Coligny, who, observing that 
the (luises had l(»>t nothing of the influence they 
exercised over the king and queen, resolved to 
remain still u|>on his guard. At la>t, however, 
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Catherine de Medicis succeeded in enticing him 
to the Court, and with him the Queen of Navarre, 
the Prince of Beam, and the foremost chiefs of 
the Protestant party. Catherine spoke in a 
confiding tone to the old admiral about the war 
she pretended to contemplate against Flanders, j 
and the king said to him, with a familiar slap on j 
the shoulder : " I have you now, and don't intend 
to let you go.'' Flattered by these attentions, he 
felt secure, though many of his friends still doubted 
the sincerity of the king and queen. Their 
suspicions were confirmed by the sudden death 
of the Queen of Navarre, which was attributed to 
poison. Vainly, however, did they attempt to 
awaken the brave old admiral to his danger. He 
had, 'oy express permission of the king, made 
a journey to Chatillon, and many of the 
Protestant chiefs warned and entreated him on 
no account to return to the Court. One of them, 
Langoiran by name, asked the admiral's per- 
mission to quit his service. "Why?^' said 
Coligny, in astonishment. *' Because,'' replied 
Langoiran, "they are loading us with caresses, 
and I would rather fly like a dog than die like a 
dupe." Nothing, however, could disturb the con- 
fidence of the admiral, who returned to Paris only 
to throw himself into the arms of his assassins. 

The young King of Navarre, the future 
Henry IV., was about to be married to the sister 
of the King of France, and the ceremony was to 
be made the occasion of all kinds of entertain- 
ments and festivities. The enemies of the 
Protestants were meanwhile preparing their 
massacre ; and in the first place the death of 
Coligny was resolved upon. 

When Richard III., in Shakespeare's play, 
says to one of his pages, *' Know'st thou a 
murderer ? " the ingenuous youth replies — 

** I know ?. ruined gentleman 
Whose humble means match not his haughty tastes." 

A gentleman of this sort (and it was precisely 
from such material during the Renaissance that 
murderers were formed) presented himself in La 
Brie, the favourite country of witchery and be- 
devilment. HewascalledMaurevel,andsurnamed, 
for no obvious reason, '' the King-slayer." Hired 
for the purpose, he concealed himself in a house 
in the Rue des Fosses Saint Germain I'Auxerrois, 
whence, just as Coligny passed by, on his way 
from the Louvre to dine at his house in Rue 
Bethizi, he fired at him with an arquebus, 
wounding him severely in the left arm and 
cutting off the forefinger of his left hand. With- 
out showing much emotion, Coligny pointed to 



the house from which the shots had proceeded 
(the arquebus was loaded with several bullets), 
and tried to get the assassin arrested ; but he 
had already fled. Then, leaning on his servants, 
he finished the journey to his own house on 
foot. 

The king was playing at tennis when the 
news of the infamous act was brought to him. 
" Shall I never have any peace ? " he exclaimed, 
as he threw down his racquet. The admiral's 
friends resolved to complain at once to the king, 
and to demand justice. For this purpose Henry, 
King of Navarre, accompanied by the Prince de 
Conde, went to the palace, when Charles replied, 
with an oath, that he would inflict punishment. 
It was evident, he added, that a crime of this 
kind was a threat against the life of the king 
himself, and that no one would henceforth be 
safe if it were left unavenged. 

The king, profanely as he spoke, was sincere ; 
nor had the remotest thought of a massacre yet 
entered his head. The very day of the attack on 
Coligny he paid a visit of sympathy to the 
wounded admiral, accompanied by his mother, 
the Duke of Anjou, and a brilliant suite. He 
called him the bravest general in the kingdom, 
and assured him that his assailant should be 
terribly punished, and the edict in favour of 
Protestants in France absolutely obeyed. 

Hitherto the queen had not dared to breathe 
to the king a word of her murderous designs, 
fearing an explosion of indignation on his part ; 
and Charles's first bursts of passion were always 
terrible. But as they were returning to the 
Louvre from their visit to the admiral she suc- 
ceeded in frightening her royal son by hinting at 
the dark and foul projects which she attributed 
to the admiral. So enraged was the king that 
she could now fearlessly own to him that every- 
thing had taken place by her orders and those of 
the Dukes of Anjou and Guise. 

The too credulous Charles vowed that in face of 
such nefarious plots on the part of the Protestants, 
Coligny should die, and the Huguenots be put 
wholesale to the sword, so that not one should 
survive to reproach him with the act. 

The massacre being thus decided upon, it now 
only remained to put the infamous project into 
execution. In a conference at the Tuileries 
between the king, the Duke of Anjou, the Duke 
of Nevers, the Count of Angouleme, illegitimate 
brother of the king, the keeper of the seals, 
Birague, Marshal de Tavanne and Count de 
Retz, the slaughter was fixed for Sunday, August 
24th, 1572, the day of the Feast of St. Bartholo- 
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mow. There was a diffvrtnce (if opinion as to these words Cciligny, undorstandmg that his life 
wht'tht-T the King of Navarn;. the Princi- Jl- was as j^ood as lost, got up. and leaning against 
Cdnde, and the Mimtnifirencys shuuld be included the wall, was saying his prayers, whenthe assassins 
in the massacre. Then Tavanne summoned Jean [ brolte into his room. Besme advanced towards 
Charron, pnmist of the merchants, and in the j him. '• Are you Coligny ? " he asked, with the 
king's presence ordered him to arm the Citizen i point of his sword at the old man's throat. " I 
Companies, and to march them at midnight to I am." he replied with calmness ; "but will you 
the Hotel de Villc for active service. not respect my age ? " Besme plunged his sword 




The ferocious impatience of the Duke of Guise, ' 
who had undertaken the murder of Coligny, did ' 
not allow him to await the signal agreed upon 
for the massacre. He hurried, at two o'clock In 
the morning, to the h<)use of the admiral, and 
ordered the gates to be opcneii in the name "f 
the king. An officer, commanding the guard sta- 
tioned in the court-vard (<> protect the admirar> 
perMin. turni-d traitor, and admitted the as^a^^in-. 
with a deferential sidute. Three cotonel> in the 
French army, I'etrutci. Siennois. and Be-nie ; a 
German, a native i"f Picardy named Atlin, 
Sarlaboux. and a few other gentlemen, rushed up 
the staircasi-. s^houling. "Death to him ! ' At 



into the admiral's body, drew it Out smoking, 
and then struck his victim several times in the 
face. The admiral fell, and Besme, hastening to 
the window, cried out to the Catholic noblemen 
whowere waiting in the court -yard, " It is done!" 
" .M. d'AngouIeme will not believe it till he see* 
the corpse at his feet," replied the Dukeof Guise- 
Sarlaboux and Be^me seized the body and threw 
it into the court-yard. The Duke of Angoulemc 
wiped the admiral's face with his handkerchief; 
Guise said, " II i> really he"; and both of 
them, after kicking the body with ferocious 
delight, leaped <in horseback, and exclaimed, 
■■Courage, soldiers! we have begun well; kt 
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u> now sec U the others. By order of the A few days before the massacre Cauniont dc la 
Kin>; I " I Force had bought some horses of a dealer, whci. 

This crime had scarcely been con.-ummated chancing to be in the immediate neigh hour hcKxi 
when the great bell of St.-Germain-rAuxerrois | when Admiral de Coligny was assassinated, 
gave the signal f<»r the massacre, which s<K)n hasteneil to inform his customer, well known as 
lx.-came general. At the cries and shrieks raised one of the Protestant leaders, of what had taken 
round them, the Calvinists came out of their place. This nobleman and his two sons lived in 
houses, half-naked and without arms, to be slain the Faubourg St.-Oermain, which was not yet 
by the tnnips of the Duke of (xuise, who himself connected with the right bank by any bridge. 
ran along the streets, shouting *'T(» arms I " and The hone-dealer, therefore, swam across the 



inciting the jK-ople to ma.vsacre. The butchery 



Seine to warn La Force, who, however, had 



was univer-al and indiscriminate, without dis- : already effected his escape. But as his children 

tinttion c»f age or sex. The air resounded with were not following nim, he returned to save them, 

the veils (.f the ajsassins and the groans of their ^ and had scarcely set f<K)t in his house when the 

victims. When daylight broke ujxm the hideous assas.sins were upon him. Their leader, a man 

pictuif. bodies bathed in gore were everywhere named Martin, entered his room, disarmed both 

t«» Ik seen. Dead and dying were collected, and father and sons, and told them they must die. 

thrown promiscuously into the Seine. Within La Force offered the would-be murderers a 

the |)^ecinc:'^ of the palace, the royal guards, • ransom of 2,ooo crowns, payable in two days. 

I'.r.iwn up in tw(» lines, killed with battle-axes The chief accepted, and told I^ Force and his 

unhappy wretches who were brought to them children to place in their hats paper crosses, and 

unarnied and thrust beneath their very weapons, to turn back their right sleeves to the shoulder : 

Some tell without a murmur ; others protested such being the signs of immunity among the 

with their last breath against the treachery of slaughterers. Thus prepared, Martin c<mveyed 

tlu king, who had sworn to defend them. At them to his hou.^e in the Rue des Petits Champs, 

d.ivbreak the king went to the window of his and made I^ Force swear that neither he nor his 

Ixdr. »on]. an.! .eeing some unfortunate Pro- children would leave tl:e place until the 2,000 

ti-tants making a frantic attempt to escajx- by crowns were paid. For additional security, he 

>wininiing acro>^ the river, seized an arquebus placed some Swiss soldier.^ on guard, when one of 

and tired upon them, exclaiming, "Die, you them, touched with compa.ssicm, offered to let the 

wretche-!" prisoners escape. I^ Force, however, refused, 

Mar^ilLa. Count de la Rochefoucauld, (me of preferring, he said, to die rather than fail in his 

the king- t.i\ourite>. had passed a portion of the word. An aunt of La Force's furnished him 

night with him. when Charles, wh«i had some with the 2,000 crowns, and he was about to count 

tlxnight i»t >a\ing his life, advised him to sleep them out to Martin, when a French nobleman 

in the Lou\re. Hut he at lat let him go, and came t<» inform I^ F'orce that the Duke <»f Anjou 

M.ir-ilLK \\a- ^tabbed as he went out. , wished to sjK-ak to him. On this pretext the 

Antoine ot Clermont Rcnel, ruiming away in emi.^sary conducte'd both father and sons from the 

hi^ >hirt. w.is massacretl by his cousin, Hu>sy house without their caps : with nothing, that is 

d'Aml>oi>e. Count Teligni. who, ten months to say, to distinguish them from the victims of 

bctore. had inairied Admiral deColignvsdaughter. assassination. They were at <»nce set upon. La 

|x.^>e^sed >iwh an agreeable countenance and such Force's eldest son fell, crying out '*/<' suis mor/,** 

gentle manner^ that the first a.'^sassins who entered The father, pierced to the heart, uttered a similar 

hi^ hou eLoulii not make up their minds t«> strike exclamation; on which the youngest I^ Force 

him. Hut they were followed by others less had the presc-nce of mind to throw himself to the 

siTupuIou'-, who at once put the young man to ground as if dead. Supposed to ix- a corpse, he 

ilealh. An ad\<K.ale named Tavernv. assisted bv was grailually s:rij>|)ed of hi> clothe>, until a man 

one servant, r^ -i^ud at hi** hou*»e a '•iege which who intended to >teal from him a pair of woollen 

la^teii niiu h-'Ui-* ; though, alter exhau>tingeverv st'teking'N, of which he had not yet been divested, 

mean^ ot d( tuKe. he wa^ at Li^t ^lain. Several couKl not restrain, a^ he looked upon the boy** 

noblemen att.Klud to iht Kii.ii of Nav.irrr were pallitl t.ice. m me e\pri>>it»n of sympath) . Seeing 

aN^.is^mated in h;^ aNnh . The prinee him-elt that the "stranger had taken |)ily on him, y(»ung 

anil Condi . hi- ^.ou^ni. wt re .irrt Mid. and threat- La h'orte whi>periil that he was not dead. He 

enid With dt.ith Ch.iflt- IX , howevir. -p,ireil wa- toM to keep ipiiit ; and the man with a tabte 

tlu in oji thi II abiuimi: CaU iiKMii lor wodlUn sli»eking> wrappeil him up in his 
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cloak and carried him away. *' What have you by his command, and in order to anticipate an 
there ? '* asked an assassin. *' My nephew/ j intended Huguenot rising organised by Coligny. 
replied the man. " He went out last night and i The Parliament accepted this announcement 
got dead drunk, and I mean, as soon as I get him ^ with approval ; and despite the absence of all 
home, to give him a good thrashing." Young La | evidence against the admiral, it was decreed that 
Force made his preserver a present of thirty ! his body should be dragged through the streets 
crowns, and had himself conveyed in safety to on a hurdle, then exhibited in the Place de 
the Arsenal, of which his uncle. Marshal de Biron, • Greve, and ultimately hung by the heels on a 
was governor. gibbet at Montfaucon. His house was at the 

The most famous, or rather infamous, of those same time to be destroyed, the trees in his 
who took part in the massacre as leaders or garden cut down, and the members of his family 
principal agents were Jean Ferier, an advocate, I reduced to the condition of plebeians, or roturtcrs, 
and at that time captain of his quarter, Peyou, and declared unable to hold any public office ; 
a butcher, and Curce, a goldsmith, who, with which, however, did not prevent Coligny's 
upturned sleeves and bloody arms, boasted that \ daughter from becoming soon afterwards the 
400 Huguenots had died beneath his blade, i wife of the Prince of Orange. 
The massacre lasted in Paris with diminishing I Not many years after the massacre of St. 
fury for a whole month. It was enacted, more- Bartholomew, the Church of St.-Germain-l'Au- 
over, in nearly all the large towns; though in | xerrois, in September, 158 1, was the starting-point 
some few the governors refused to execute the ! of a very different series of performances. *' On 
orders transmitted to them. At Lyons 4,000 ; Monday, September i8th," says the writer of a 
were killed. Here the governor, Mandelot by contemporary account, '* the Due de Joyeuse 
name, finding after several days' massacre that j (Henry III.'s favourite * minion ') and Marguerite 
there were still a number of Huguenots to slay, of Lorraine, daughter of Nicholas de Vaudemont, 
ordered the executioner to despatch them ; on 1 and sister of the queen, were betrothed in the 
which that functionary replied that it was his duty Queen's Chamber, and the following Sunday 
to execute criminals convicted of violating the were married at three o'clock in the after- 



laws of State, but that he was not an assassin, and 
would not do assassins' work. This spirited reply 
recalls Joseph de Maistre's celebrated paradox 
about the executioner and the soldier : the for- 
mer putting to death only the worst offenders 
in virtue of a legal mandate, yet universally 
loathed ; the latter plunging his sword into the 
body of anyone he is told to slay, yet universally 
honoured. The explanation of the ingenious 
paradox is, after all, simple enough. The execu- 
tioner kills in cold blood, without danger to 
himself; the soldier risks his life in the per- 
formance of his duty. 



noon at the parish church of Saint-Germain- 
I'Auxerrois. The king led the bride, followed 
by the queen, the princesess, and other ladies 
in such superb attire that no one recollects to 
have seen anything like it in France so rich and 
so sumptuous. The dresses of the king and of the 
bridegroom were the same, and were so covered 
with embroidery, pearls, and precious stones, that 
it was impossible to estimate their value. Such 
an accoutrement had, for instance, cost ten thou- 
sand crowns in the making ; and at the seventeen 
feasts which were now from day to day given by 
the king to the princes and lords related to the 



A Lyons butcher, less scrupulous than the exe- I bride, and by other great persons of the Court, 
cutioner, killed so many Huguenots that, according ' the guests appeared each time in some new 
to Dulaure, in his Stngnlarttes Histnrtqucs^ he costume, gorgeous with embroidery, gold, silver, 
was invited to dinner by the Pope's Legate, ' and diamonds. The expense was so great, what 
passing through Lyons on his way to Paris, with tournaments, masquerades, presents, devices. 
The number of Huguenots massacred throughout music, and liveries, that it was said the king 
France was estimated at 60,000. Though the \ would not be quit for twelve hundred thousand 
murders were generally due to fanaticism, many crowns. On Tuesday, October ibth, the Cardinal 
persons were put to death for purely private de Bourbon gave his feast in the palace attached 
reasons. Heirs killed those from whom they to his abbey, St.-Germain-des-Pres, and caused 
expected to inherit, lovers their rivals, candi- to be constructed on the Seine a superb barque 
dates for public offices those whom they wished in the form of a triumphal car, which was to 
to replace. On the third day of the massacre convey the king, princes, princesses, and the 
Charles IX. went to Parliament, and avowed that 1 newly married pair from the Louvre to the 
the slaughter of the Huguenots had taken place Prc-aux-Clercs in solemn pomp. This stately 
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vchiclf was t<) be drawn on the water by fmallcr ' On Sunday, the iflh, the queen (pivt her 
biiats disfTuiscd as st-a-horsw, Tritons, dolphins, . fiast at the Ijiuvre, and after the feast the 
whaK-s, and iilher marine monsters, to thenumbtr ballet of " Circe and her Nymphs." This work, 
<if iwcniy-four. In front, concealed in the belly otherwise entitled " Ballet Comique de la Reine," 
<)f the said mimsters, were a number of skilled was represented in the large Salle de Bourbon b>- 
musicians, wiih trumpets, clarions, cornets, the queen, the princes, the princesses, and the 
vicilin>, and hautboys, besides even some fire- great nobles of the Court. It began at ten o'clock 
work-makers, who, at dusk, were to afford ' in the evening, and did not finish till three the 
pastime not only to the king, but to fifty thou- ■ next morning. The queen and the princesses, 




BAKTHUUIKEW. 



sand persons on the banks." The piece, 
however, was not well played, and it was im- 
possible to make the animals advance as was 
intended, -o that the king, after having from 
fi)ur o\li<k in the afternoim till si-ven watched 
at the TuiliTio the movements and workings of 
these aniinal> without perceiving anv effect, said 
sarcastically. "Ce Mint di-s beti-s qui eonmiandent 
k daiitres btiti-s," uiul drove away with the 
quiin in his eoiith, to Ix- pre-eiit at the cardinar> 
fea>t. whith wa> ilie most niagnitieeiil of all. 
Ainonn other entertainmeUl-. hi- Kmlnence gave 
that lit an arlitieial ;;arden. luxuriant with grow- 
ing flowers :.tid fruits, a- if it had Ixen May or 
August. 



who represented the Naiads and the Nereids, 
lerminate'd the ballet by a distribution of presents 
to the princes and mibles, who, in the shape of 
TriKins, had danced with them. For each Triton 
there was a gold medal with a suitable inscription ; 
and the composer, Balta/arini— or B<-aujoveux. as 
hi- was now called- received flattering compli- 
ments at the end of the repri-sintation from the 
whole Court. His geniu> was extolled and his 
glory eittbratfd in versis which haiti-d him as 
one who ■■ from the ashe- of (ireece had revived a 
new art." who with "divine wit " had composed 
a ballet, and who had so placed it <>n the stage 
that he surpa>si.'d himx^lf in thv character of 
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On the evening of Monday, the i6th, at 
eight o'clock, the garden of the Louvre was 
the scene of a torch -lit combat between Fourteen 
Whites and Fourteen Yellows. On Tuesday, 
the 17th, there were conflicts with the pike, 
the sword, and the butt end of the lance, on 
foot and on horseback. On Thursday, the iQth, 
took place the Ballet of the Horses, in which 
Spanish steeds, race-horses, and others met in 
hostile fashion, retired, and turned round to the 
sound of trumpets and clarions, having been 
trained to it five months beforehand. '* All 
this,*' says the chronicler, " was beautiful and 
agreeable, but the finest feature of Tuesday and 
Thursday was the music of voices and instru- 
ments, being the most harmonious and most 
delicate that was ever heard. There were also 
fireworks, which sparkled and burst, to the fright 
and joy of everyone, and without injury to any." 

It was in the Church of St. -Germain-rAuxerrois, 
too, three centuries earlier, that a priest astonished 
his congregation — and afterwards, when the 
incident was reported, the whole of Europe — by 
his mode of pronouncing the excommunication 
decreed by Pope Innocent IV. against the 
Emperor Frederick II. *' Hearken to me, my 
brethren,'* he said. '* I am ordered to pronounce 
a terrible anathema against the Emperor Frederick 
to the accompaniment of bells and lighted candles. 
I am ignorant of the reasons on which this 
judgment is based. All I know is that discord 
and hatred exist between the Pope and the 
Emperor, and that they are accustomed to over- 
whelm each other with insults. Therefore I 
excommunicate, as far as lies in my power, the 
oppressor, and I absolve the one who is suffering 
a persecution so pernicious to the Christian 
religion." It has been said that a report of this 



strange excommunication found its way all over 
Europe. The priest, as might have been 
expected, was rewarded by the Emperor and 
punished by the Pope. 

Nearly two centuries later, in 1744, the cele- 
brated actress and singer, Sophie Arnould, came 
into the world in the very room in which Admiral 
de Coligny was assassinated. Sophie Arnould, of 
whose operatic career mention is made elsewhere, 
was the only French actress of whom Garrick, in 
narrating his experiences of Parisian theatrical 
life, could speak with enthusiasm. As a singer 
she does not seem to have possessed much power, 
for she writes in the fragment of her ** Memoirs " 
which has come down to us : " Nature had 
seconded my taste for music with a tolerably 
agreeable voice, weak but sonorous, though not 
extremely so. It was, however, sound and well 
balanced, so that, with a good enunciation, and 
without any noticeable effort, not a word of what 
I sang was lost even in the most spacious 
buildings." With regard to her personal ap- 
pearance, Sophie writes : " My figure is slender 
and regular, though I must admit that I am not 
tall. I have a graceful frame, and my movements 
are easy. I possess a well-formed leg and a pretty 
foot, with hands and arms like a model, eyes well 
set and an open countenance, lively and attrac- 
tive." Colle, in his *' Journal and Memoirs," 
declares that soon after her debut Sophie was the 
recognised ** Queen of the Opera," and he adds : 
*' I have never yet seen united in the same actress 
more grace, more truthfulness of sentiment, 
nobility of expression, intelligence, and fire, never 
beheld more touching pathos. Her physiognomy 
represents every kind of grief, and while depicting 
horror her countenance does not lose one feature 
of its beauty." 
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h.- i-. to nply that hi- i> ••a> Mrong as the Pont- 
Xtiil." Thi' tir-t >toni' of thi- bridgi- was laid on 
S,iiiini.iy. May 51. 157S. by King Henri III., in 
prt-.iiu- ot hi.- nioiliiT. Oiiirn Catherine dt 
MiilAi-.lii- wifi.Oiutii I.oiiiM'.und the principal 
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complete, interrupted as it had been by the 
troubles of the League ; and it was not until 
Henri IV. had established his power at Paris and 
throughout France that, in May, 1598, it was 
resumed. Three arches of the principal arm had 
yet to be reared, and it was only in 1603 that the 
king was able to perform the ceremony of 
crossing the bridge from left bank to right ; part 
of the journey even then having to be made on a 
temporary plank, so insecurely fixed that it was 
by a mere piece of royal luck that the venturesome 
monarch did not go over into the Seine. In 
undertaking the hazardous passage, he indicated 
to the friends who tried to dissuade him his belief 
in the " divinity that doth hedge a king ; " and he, 
in any case, failed on this perilous occasion either 
to break his neck or drown. The builder of the 
Pont-Neuf, Guillaume Marchand, was also its 
architect : so, at least, asserts his epitaph in the 
Church of St. Gervais : ''The celebrated architect," 
he is called, " who created two admirable works : 
the Royal Castle of St. Germain and the Pont- 
Neuf of Paris." Marchand, however, died in 
1604, so that although the bridge may have been 
originally planned by him, it is quite possible 
that the design may have been completed by 
another hand, and that the official title of 
*' architect to the bridge " may have belonged to 
Baptiste du Cerceau, for whom it is often 
claimed. 

What is called the Pont-Neuf consists really 
of two bridges : one connecting the left bank 
with the island, the other stretching from the 
opposite side of the island shore to the right 
bank. According to its original plan, the Pont- 
Neuf, like all the old Paris bridges, was to 
support a number of houses for which cellars had 
been constructed beforehand among the piles on 
which the bridge rested. Henri IV., however, 
refused to allow the intended houses to be 
built, determined not to spoil the view of 
the Louvre, which he had just constructed. 
Many years afterwards, however, in the reign of 
Louis XV., a number of little shops were raised 
on the Pont-Neuf, occupied by match -sellers, 
sellers of hot and cold drinks, dog-shearers, 
second-hand booksellers, chestnut-roasters, makers 
of pancakes and apple fritters, shoeblacks, quacks, 
and musicians more or less blind. These shops 
and stalls were maintained until the first days of 
the Second Empire, when they disappeared. 

Henri IV. was determined to proclaim to 
future ages his connection with the bridge of 
which he considered himself in some sense the 
author ; and on its completion he adorned it 



with an equestrian statue of himself in bronze 
which is almost as celebrated as the bridge itself. 
The statue stands on the promontory of the island 
between the two spans of the structure ; and from 
this point a magnificent view may be obtained of 
the course of the Seine above and below bridge. 
The original statue was the work of Jean 
de Bologne, and of his pupil, Pierre Tacca. 
It was unveiled on August 23rd, 16 13, at which 
time the corners of the pedestal were adorned by 
four slaves, since removed, but still preserved in 
the museum of the Louvre. Three years later 
the populace dragged to the Pont-Neuf the 
maimed and lacerated body of Marshal d*Ancre, 
and having cut it into pieces, burnt it before the 
statue. The so-called Marshal d^Ancre — Concini, 
by his family name — had come to Paris in the 
suite of Marie de Medicis, wife of Henri IV. 
He married one of the queen^s attendants, and by 
intrigues and speculations of every kind succeeded 
in gaining a position of great influence, together 
with enormous wealth. He was known to be 
guilty of all sorts of abuses, and was suspected of 
having been privy to some of the attempts made 
upon the life of Henri IV. On the accession of 
Louis XIII., after the assassination of Henri IV. 
by Ravaillac, an ambush, not without the know- 
ledge of Louis XIII., was laid for the marshal ; 
and, to the delight of the people of Paris, he fell 
into it. According to a legend of the period, 
his heart, after he had been slain, was cut out, 
roasted, and eaten ! 

Henri IV., the first of the royal house of 
Bourbon, was the greatest of all the French 
kings, and at least the best of the kings of 
the Bourbon line. Such faults as undoubtedly 
belonged to him seem to have had no effect but 
to increase his popularity ; perhaps because, in a 
degree, they belonged also to the great mass 
of his subjects. 

This doubtful husband, good friend, and ex- 
cellent ruler, beloved with warmth by his sub- 
jects, was nevertheless made the object of 
numerous attempts at assassination, the last of 
which proved fatal. His would-be murderers 
were for the most part religious fanatics — as 
dangerous in that day as the fanatics of revolution 
in ours ; and to this class belonged Ravaillac, at 
whose hands Henri was destined to perish. 

Francis Ravaillac, the son of an advocate, was 
born and educated at Angouleme. When very 
young, he lived with one Rosieres, also a 
lawyer, whom he served as clerk and valet. He 
afterwards lived with other legal practitioners, 
and at length, on the death of his last master, 
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timiJucUJ lawsuits for himself. This pruftssion " De profundis " quite through, and dt.-claml that 
he ciiiuiiiuc^^il t'lir several years, but to such small he ijeemed to have a trumpet in his mouth, 
advantage that he filially quitted it. and gained which made his voice as shrill and loud as that 

instrument in war. 

Whilst his mind n'as thu* 
unhinged by fanaticism, he uftcn 
reflected on the king'» breach of 
promise in not compelling the 
Huguenots tn return in the 
Catholic Church, and deter- 
mined to g(i to Paris to ail< 
him to neglect thu 
duty no longer. Arrived at 
Paris, he went frequently to 
the Louvre, and in vain begged 
many persons to introduce him 
lo his Majesty, One of iho&e 
applied to was Father Daubigny, 
a Jesuit, whom he infurmed not 
only of his desire to speak to 
the king, but of his wish to 
famous Order. Dau- 




his living by Icaihing At this 
time his f.ithet and mother lived 
a|urt, and vtere m) indigent that 
both suVislcd chieHy on alms. 
Knvailbt. now thirty yi 
itinl unmarried, l<Mlged with his 
mother, and, becoming inMilvent. 
wail thrown mio prtion hn debt. 

He wa> naturally of a g1> 
dispoiilion. and while under the 
ilvprcuion of trouble w«s i^ubjcet 
tr> the slranKcsl hallucinations. 
In prion he often believed him- 
self surrounded with lire, sulphur, 
and incense ; and such bncics 
OintinutKJ .-ifirr he was relca.icd, 
I le auiricd that on the Saturday 
night after Christ mas, ibo<i, having 
itiadc hii meditations, as he was 
wiini. in IniI. with his hands 
iLoiH-.! and his teel crossed, he 
lell hi> m..ulh an.l late C"vm-<1 
by sonif invj-ihle at;vnt, and was at ihi 
time urged bv an irn-si.-tible impulse t 
the INalm- .'.t D-ivid, Ik- therefore i 
the iimIiii'- ■■ Dixit Oomiiius," " Miscren 



I bigny advi>*.'d him to dismiss uU thi.-s^' thuughts 
from his mind and In continc himself to bead- 
lellin^ and prayer ; but Kavaillac profited little 
by the coun>i.'l, and, under the conviction that 
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Henri ought to make war on the Huguenots, 
took to loitering constantly about the Court, in 
hope of a chance interview with his Majesty. 

Some days later he happened to meet the king 
driving in a coach near St. Innocents' Church. 
His desire to speak to him grew more ardent at 
the prospect of success, and he ran up to the 
coach, e.tclaiming, " Sire, I address you in the 
name of our Lord Jesus and of the Blessed 
Virgin." But the king put him back with his 



see if accommodation could be had there. The inn 
was fijll ; but whilst Ravaillac conversed with the 
landlord, his eye happened to be attracted by a 
knife, sharp-pointed and double-edged, that lay 
on the table ; and it occurred to him that here 
Was a fit instrument for his purpose. He accor- 
dingly took occasion to convey it away under his 
doublet, and having had a new handle made for 
it, carried it about in his pocket. 
But he faltered in his resolution, andabandoning 
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stick, and would not hear him. After this repulse, 
despairing of being able to influence his Majesty 
by admonition, he determined to kill him. But 
he could come to no decision as to the mode of 
executing his design, and after a time returned to 
Angouleme. 

He continued in a state of intense anxiety, 
sometimes considering his project of assassination 
as praiseworthy, sometimes as unlawful. Shortly 
afterwards he attended Mass in the monastery of 
the Franciscan Friars at Angouleme, and going 
afterwards to confession, admitted, among other 
things, an intention to murder, though without 
saying that Henri was the proposed victim. Nor 
did the confessor inquire as to the details of the 
crime. Still restless and disturbed, Ravaillac went 
back to Paris, and on entering the city, found 
his desire to kill the king intensified. He took 
lodgings close to the Louvre : but not liking his 
rooms, went to an inn in the neighbourhood to 



it once more, set out on his way home. As he 
went along he somehow broke the point of his 
knife. At an inn where he stopped for refresh- 
ment he heard some soldiers talking about a 
design on the part of the king to make war 
against the Pope, and to transfer the Holy See to 
Paris. On this, his determination returned 
strong upon him ; and going out of the inn, he 
gave his knife a fresh point by rubbing it against 
a stone, and then turned his face towards Paris. 

Arrived at the capital a third time, he felt an 
inclination to make a full confession of his design 
to a priest ; and would have done so had he not 
been aware that the Church is obliged to divulge 
any secrets which concern the State. 

Henceforth he never once relinquished his 
purpose. But he still felt such doubts as to whether 
it were not sinful that he would no longer receive 
the Sacrament, lest, harbouring his project all the 
while, he should unworthily eat. 
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Without hope of gaining admission to the 
king in his palace, he now waited for him with 
unwearied assiduity at the gates. At last, on the 
17th of May, 1 6 10, he saw him come out in a 
coach » and followed him for some distance, until 
the vehicle was stopped by two carts, which 
happened to get in the way. Here, as the king 
was leaning his head to speak to M. d'Epernon, 
who sat beside him, Kavaillac, in a frenzy, fancied 
he heard a voice say to him, '* Now is the time ; 
hasten, or it will be too late I " Instantlv he 
rushed up to the coach, and standing on a spoke 
of the wheel, drew his knife and struck the king 
in the side. Finding, however, the knife impeded 
bv one of the king's ribs, he gave him another — 
anil this time a fatal — blow near the same 
pi. ice. 

The king cried out that he was slain, and 
Kavaillac was seized by a retired soldier of the 
guard. When searched, he was found to have 
upon him a paper painted with the arms of 
France, and with a lion on each side, one holding 
a key, the other a sword. Above he had written 
these words: ** The name of Gcxl shall not be 
profaned in my presence.'* There was also dis- 
covered a rosary and a piece of a certain root in 
the shape of a heart, which he had obtained as a 
charm against fever from the Capuchins, who 
assured him that it had inside it a piece of the 
real cross of the Saviour. '* This, however," says 
an ingenuous c'nronicler, "when the heart was 
br(>keii. proved to be false." 

Kavaillac was first examined by the President 
of the Parliament and several connnissioners as 
to hi^ motives for conunitting the crime, and as 
to whether he had accomplices. During the 
interrogation he often wept, and said that though 
at the time he believed the assassination to be a 
meritorious action, he now felt convinced that 
this was a delusion into which he had been 
suffered to fall as a punishment for his sins. He 
expressed the deejK'st contrition for his offence, 
and implored the Almighty to give him grace to 
continue till death in firm faith, lively hope, and 
perfect charity. 

He denied that he had any confederate, and on 
being requested to say at whose instigation he 
did the deed, replied indignantly that it originated 
entirely with himself, and that for no reward 
would he have slain his king. He answered all 
other questions with great calmness and humility, 
and when he signed his confession, wrote benealh 
the signature these lines : — 

•• (^)ue toujours en mon ctrur 
Jesus soit le vainqueur." 



In spite, however, of Ravaillac's protests, at thb 
and at a subsequent examination, that he was 
quite without advisers, abettors, or accomplicesi 
the examiners would not believe him, and he 
was ordered to be put to the torture of the 
hrrjcicqiiin^ or boot. This instrument, like its 
English counterpart, was a strong wooden box, 
made in the form of a boot, just big enough to 
contain both the legs of the criminal. When his 
legs had been enclosed, a wedge was dri\'en in 
with a mallet between the knees ; and after this 
had been forced quite through, a second, and even 
a third wedge was employed in the same way. 

Kavaillac, having been sworn, was placed on a 
wooden bench, when the brhdequin was fitted to 
his legs. On the first wedge being driven in, he 
cried out : '* God have mercy upon my soul and 
pardon the crime I have comniitted ; I nevei 
disclosed my intention to anyone." When the 
second wedge was apj)lied he uttered horrid cries 
and shrieks, and exclaimed : '* I am a sinner : I 
know no more than I have declared. I beseech 
the Court not to drive my soul to despair. Oh 
God I accept these torments in satisfaction for my 
sins." A third wedge was then driven in lower, 
near his feet, on which his whole body broke 
into a sweat. Being now quite speechless, he was 
released, water was thrown in his face, and wine 
forced down his throat. He soon recovered by 
these means, and was then conducted to chapel 
by the executioner. But religious exhortation 
only caused him to repeat once more that he had 
no associate of any kind in connection with his 
crime. 

At three in the afternoon of the 27th of May, 
1 6 10, he was brought from the chapel and put 
into a tumbril, the crowd in all directions being 
so great that it was with the utmost difiBcuIty that 
the archers forced a passage. As soon as the 
prisoner appeared before the public gaze he was 
loaded with execrations from ever}* side. 

After he had ascended the scaffold he was 
urged by two spiritual advisers to think of his 
salvation while there was time, and to confess all 
he knew ; but he answered precisely as before. 
As there seemed to be a prospect of the mur- 
derer getting absolution from the Church, a great 
outcry was raised, and many persons cried out 
that he belonged to the tribe of Judas, and must 
not be forgiven either in this world or the next. 
Kavaillac argued the point thus raised, main- 
taining that having made his confession he was 
entitled to absolution, and that the priest was 
bound by his office to give it. The priest replied 
that the confession had lxx*n incomplete, and, 
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therefore, insincere, and that absolution must be 
refused until Ravaillac named his accomplices. 
The criminal declared once more that he had no 
accomplices ; and it was at last arranged that he 
should be absolved on certain conditions. 

" Give me absolution," he said : " at least con- 
ditionally, in case what I say should be true." 

" I will," replied the confessor, *' on this stipu- 
lation : that in case it is not true your soul, on 
quitting this life — as it must shortly do — goes 
straight to hell and the devil, which I announce 
to you on the part of God as certain and in- 
fallible.^^ 

*' I accept and believe it," he said, " on that 
condition." 

Fire and brimstone were then applied to his 
right hand, in which he had held the knife used 
for the assassination, and at the same time his 
breast and other fleshy parts of his body were 
torn by red-hot pincers. Afterwards, at intervals, 
melted lead and scalding oil were poured into his 
wounds. During the whole time he uttered 
piteous cries and prayers. 

Finally, he was pulled in different directions 
for half-an-hour by four horses, though without 
being dismembered. The multitude, impatient 
to see the murderer in pieces, threw themselves 
upon him, knd with swords, knives, sticks, and 
other weapons, tore, mangled, and finally severed 
his limbs, which they dragged through the 
streets, and then burned in different parts of the 
city. Some of these wretches went so far as to 
cut off portions of the flesh, which they took 
home to burn quietly by their firesides. 

Apart from his own violent death, more than 
one tragic story is connected with the memory 
of Henri IV. Close to the Hotel de Ville stands 
the Hotel de Sens, where, in December, 1605, 
lived Marguerite de Valois, the divorced wife of 
Henri IV. Already in her fifty-fifth year, this 
lady had by no means abandoned the levity of her 
youth. She had two lovers, both of whom were 
infatuated with her. The one she preferred, Saint- 
Julien by name, had a rival in the person of a 
mere boy of eighteen, named Vermond, who had 
been brought up beneath the queen's eyes. On 
the fth of April, 1606, Marguerite, returning from 
Mass, drove up to the Hotel de Sens at the very 
moment when Vermond and Saint-Julien were 
quarrelling about her. Saint-Julien rushed to 
open the carriage door, when Vermond drew a 
pistol and shot him dead. The queen ** roared," 
according to a contemporary account, "like a 
lioness." " Kill him ! " she cried. " If you have 
no arms, take my garter and strangle him." The 



people whom her Majesty was addressing con- 
tented themselves with pinioning the young man. 
The next morning a scaffold was raised before the 
Hotel de Sens, and Vermond had his head cut off 
in the presence of Marguerite, who, from one 
of the windows of her mansion, looked on at the 
execution. Then her strength gave way, and 
she fainted. The same evening she quitted the 
Hotel de Sens, never to return to it. 

At the time of the Revolution the mob at 
tacked the statue of Henri IV. on the Pont-Neuf, 
overturned it from its pedestal, and virtually de- 
stroyed it. The present monument was erected by 
public subscription after the Restoration in 1814, 
and on the 25th of August, 1818, was inaugurated 
by Louis XVIII. In the pedestal is enclosed a 
magnificent copy of Voltaire's epic " LaHcnriade." 
The low reliefs which adorn the pedestal of this 
admirable equestrian statue represent, on the 
southern side, Henri IV. distributing provisions 
in the besieged city of Paris ; on the northern 
side, the victorious king proclaiming peace from 
the steps of Notre-Dame. 

It has been said that the Pont-Neuf is tradi- 
tionally famous for its solidity. In spite of this 
doubtless well-deserved reputation, the ancient 
bridge seemed, in 1805, on the point of giving 
way. Changes in the bed of the river had 
led to a partial subsidence of two of the arches 
supporting the smaller arm of the bridge. The 
necessary repairs, however, were executed, and 
the bridge's reputation for strength permanently 
restored. 

Among the many interesting stories told in 
connection with the Pont-Neuf may be mentioned 
one in which a famous actress of the early part 
of this century, Mile. Contat, plays a part 
She happened to be out in her carriage, and 
after a fashion then prevalent among the ladies 
of Paris, was driving herself, when, holding Che 
reins with more grace than skill, she nearly ran 
over a pedestrian who was crossing the bridge at 
the same time as herself. In those days, when 
side-walks for pedestrians were unknown, the 
whole of the street being given up to people 
with carriages, it was easy enough to get run over ; 
and Mercier, in his " Tableau de Paris," speaks 
again and again of the accidents that occurred 
through the haughty negligence and recklessness 
of carriage folk, and even of hirers of hackney 
coaches. A sufferer in these rather one-sided 
collisions was generally held to be in the wrong, 
and Mile. Contat reproached her victim with 
having deliberately attempted to throw himself 
under her horses' feet. The pedestrian took the 
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bliimc jialiantly upon himself, bo«v-d to tht; 
grouiiil uHiT(;d the lady ati apoUigy, paid htr a 
Kraciful cinnplimcnt, and dj&appoared. Scarcely ' 
had hf diiDf sii when the actress felt convinced, | 
from his ccmrtly manners and distinguished air, 
that she must have been on the point of mangling I 
some por^unage uf high rank, and for a lung time { 




she felt ixtri-mcly curious to know wh<i he could 
be. One night, about a mimth after the incident, 
when >he was at the theatre, a letter from the 
HenlUiujii whom she had accused of getting in 
the way of her horses was delivered to her. He 
proved lo be not merely a person of high quality, 
as >hc hail gUL-ssed, but a real live prince : Prince 
Ht-nrv. br.ithiT of the King of Prussia. He was 
alri.fi.l. niore"ver. of the drama; and he had 
writuii to Ixg "'the miKlern Athalie" to do him 
the hiiiviir to preside at the Tehear>al of a new 
pi<ve 111 whiih he was interested. Partly for the 
s(ke <>l thi ]<iL-<.e,I>ut principally ti>r that of the man 



wh<)m she was so near running over, Mile. Contat 
a>mplied with the prince's request. The pivce 
was a comedy, with airs written by Baron EmMt 
von Manteuffel, and set to music by a composer 
of the day. The subject was extremely in- 
teresting, and Mite. Contat saw that this musical 
comedy might prove an immense success at 
the Theitre Francis, where, being 
duly produced, it fully realised the 
actress's anticipations. " Les deux 
Pages " it was called ; and the author, 
Prussian as he was, had written it in 
the French language, with which at 
that time the Court and aristocrac)' of 
Prussia were more ^miliar than with 
their own tongue. It will be re- 
membered that Frederick the Great 
(who, by the way, was the leading 
personage in " l-es deux Pages ") 
wrote the whole uf his very volumin- 
ous w<irks in French. 

Mercier, in his "Tableau de Paris," 
publishe-d at I.x>ndon in 17H0 (its 
publication would not have tx>en 
permitted at Paris), gives an inter- 
eMing account of the Pont-Neuf as 
it existed in his time. " This," he 
sa\'s, " is the greatest thorough&re 
in Paris. If you are in quest of any. 
one, native or foreigner, there is a 
moral certainty of your meeting with 
him there in the space of two hours, 
at the outside. The police-runners 
are convinced of this truth ; here 
they lurk for their prey, and if, after 
a few da)'s' loiik-out, they do not find 
it, they conclude with a certainty 
nearly equal to evidence that the 
bird is flown. The most remarkable 
monument of popular gratititde may 
be seen on this bridge — the statue ol 
Henri l\'. And if the French cannot 
boast of having in reality a g(M>d prince, they may 
comfort themselves in contemplating the effigy 
of a monarch whose like they will never see 
again. At the foot of the bridge, a large phaUnx 
of crimps — commonly called dealers in human 
flesh- -have established their quarters, recruiting 
fur their colonels, who sell the victims wholesale 
to the king. They formerly had recourse to 
violent means, but are now only permitted to 
Use a little artitici-, such as the employment of 
soldiers' trulls for their decoy -ducks, and plying 
with liquors lho.-<' yiiunK>ters who are fond of 
the juice of the RTiipK. Sometimes, especially at 
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Martinmas and on Shrove Tuesday, which are 
sacred in a peculiar manner to gluttony and 
drunkenness, they parade about the avenues 
leading to the bridge, some with long strings of 
partridges, hares, etc. ; others jingling sacks full 
of half-crowns to tickle the ears of the gaping 
multitude ; the poor dupes are ensnared, and, 



robbers took to flight, whereas their passive 
accomplices, unable to get down all at once 
from the back of the bronze horse, were made 
prisoners, and kept for some time in confinement. 
Mazarin, indeed, was so glad to have his enemy, the 
Count de Rochefort, in his power, that he could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to let him out at all. 




under the delusion that they are going to sit 
down to a sumptuous dinner, are in reality 
hastening to the slaughter-house. Such are the 
heroes picked out to be the support and pillars of 
the State ; and these future great men — a world 
of conquerors in embryo — are purchased at the 
/ trifling price of five crowns a head." , 

Among the remarkable incidents' which the 
Pont-Neuf has witnessed during its three centuries 
of existence must be mentioned certain amateur 
robberies, committed by gentlemen of the highest 
position. The Duke of Orleans is said to have 
set the fashion, which, one stormy night, after 
prolong&i libations, was imitated by the Chevalier 
de Rieux, the Count de Rochefort, and a number 
of friends more unscrupulous than themselves. 
The count and the chevalier, though the only 
ones of the party who got arrested, played the 
mild part of lookers-on, taking their seats 
on Henri IV.'s bronze horse, while the actual 
work of highway robbery was being done by their 
companions. In due time, however, after several 
of the passers-by had been plundered of their 
cloaks, the watch was called, when the active 



On the left bank of the Seine, at the very foot 
of the Pont-Neuf, stands the Institute of France, 
with its various academies, of which the most 
famous is that devoted to literature, the Academie 
Fran^aise, where, said Piron, " there are forty 
members who have as much learning as four." 
" This establishment," writes Mercier somewhat 
bitterly, but with much truth, " was set on 
foot by Richelieu, whose every undertaking 
constantly tended to despotism. Nor has he in 
this institution deviated from the rule, for the 
Academy is manifestly a monarchical establish- 
ment. Men of letters have been enticed to the 
capital like the grandees, and with the same 
object r namely, to keep a better watch over them. 
The consequence is fatal to the progress ol 
knowledge, because every writer aspiring to a 
seat in that modern Areopagus knows that his 
success depends on Court fa\'our, and therefore 
does everything to merit this b_\' sacrificing to the 
Goddess of Flattery, and preferring mean adula- 
tion that brings him academical honours to the 
useful, manly, and legitimate employment of his 
talents Jn the instruction of mankind. Hence 
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the Academy enjoys no manner of consideration 
either at home or abroad. Paris is the only 
place where it can support any kind of dignity, 
thoiioh it is even there sorely badgered by the 
wits of the capital, who, expecting from it neither 
favour nor friendship, point all their epigram- 
mat ical batteries against its members. There is, 
in fact, but too much room for pleasantry and 
keen sarcasm. Is it not extremely ridiculous that 
forty men, two-thirds of whom owe their ad- 
mission to intrigue or fawning, should be by 
patent created arbiters of taste in literature, and 
enjoy the exclusive privilege of judging fur the 
re^t of their countrymen ? But their principal 
function has been to circulate and suppress new- 
coined words ; regulating the pronunciation, 
orthography, and idioms of the French language. 
I.s thi.s a service or injury to the language ? I 
shouKl think the latter. 

** Instead of becoming, as they ought to do, the 
oracle of the age and their nation, our men of 
letters content themselves with being the echo of 
that dread tribunal ; hence the abject state of 
literature in the capital. We have some, how- 
ever, who boldly think for themselves, trust to 
the judgment of the public, and laugh at the 
award of the Academy. Nothing can better 
mark the contempt in which a few .spirited 
writer> hold the decrees of the fortv fore>tallers 
of Fr^iKh wit and refinement than the followin<r 
epitaph which the author above cited, the terror 
of Voltairt.-, the scourge of witlings, Piron, 
ordered to be engraveil on his tomb>tone : — 
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<'y gil I'iron, qui ne fut rien, 
I'as ii.cmc Aca*lrmicicn.' " 



Many very distinguished writers have, in everv 
generation >inte the birth of the Academv, been 
included among its members. Verv few, however, 
of the fortv memlxrs have at anv one time been 
men of genuine literary di>tinction ; a duke who 
has written a pamphlet, an ambassador who has 
published a volume, having always had a better 
chance of election than a popular novelist or 
dramati>t. M. Arsene Hous>ave has written a 
b<M.k entitled "The Forty-first Chair," which i> 
intended to show, and does show, that the trreate>t 
writer «»f each succosive pericnl, from MoliCre to 
Mal/ac. ha^ alway> been left lut of the Acadt-mv : 
has <K.cupieil, that i> to sav, ** the fnrtv-fir>t chair." 
M. Alphon>e Daudct. to judge by hi> brilliant 
n«»vel " I/Immortcl," has no Ixtlc-r opinion ot 
the French Academy than had Ar-tne Hi»uvsiye 
some forty year*- agt». whin hi> ingenious indirect 
attack upon the Academy was fir>t published. 



The Pont-Neuf was, for a considerable time 
after its first construction, the most important 
highway in Paris. It connected Paris of the 
left bank with Paris of the right, and old Paris, 
the so-called Cite, with both. It was the only 
bridge (^f importance ; and what is now the 
greatest thoroughfare of Paris — the line of boule- 
vards — was not yet in existence. The Pont- 
Neuf dates from the reign of Henri IV. ; the 
boulevards from that of Louis XIV. I^ng, 
moreover, after it had ceased to be fashionable, 
the Pont-Neuf remained popular by reason of the 
vast stream of passengers perpetually crossing it 
in either direction. It was much in favour with 
itinerant dealers of all kinds, and equally so with 
beggars. Even in our own time it was on the 
Pont-Neuf that Les deux Arcuj^lcs of Offenbach 
deceived the public and exchanged confidences 
with one another. The plague of beggars is 
nothing, however, in these days, compared with 
what it was before the Revolution. ** Who/' 
asks a writer of the latter part oi the eighteenth 
century, ** seeing the populace of Paris e\'er 
merry, and the rich glittering in all the gaudy 
pomp of luxury, would believe that the streets of 
the metropolis are infested with swarms of 
beggars, were not the eye at every turn of the 
street shocked with some distressing spectacle, 
truly disgusting to the sight of every stranger 
who is not lost to all sense of humanity ? Nothing 
has yet been done to remove this evil, and the 
methods hitherto practised have proved to be 
remedies worse than the di>ease. Amongst the 
ancients there was a class of people that might 
be called poor, but none reduced to absolute 
indigence. The very slaves were clothed, fed, 
had their friends ; nor does any historian say 
that the towns and streets were full of those 
wretched, disgusting objects which cither excite 
pity or freeze charity itself: wretches covered 
with vermin did not then go about the streets 
uttering groans that reach the very heart, and 
exhibiting wounds that frighten the eye of every 
passenger. 

**This abuse springs from the nature of the 
legislation itself — more ready to preserve large 
fortunes than small. Let our new schemers say 
what they will, great proprietors are a nuisance 
in the State. Thev cover the lands with forests 
anil >totk them with fawns and deer ; they lay 
out pleasure-gardens ; and thus the oppression and 
luxury of the great is daily crushing the most 
unfortunate part of the community. In the 
year 170') not only Ix'ggars, but even the poorer 
class of citizens were treated with much sax'age 
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barbarity by secret orders from the Government. 
In the very dead of night old men, women, 
and children were suddenly seized upon, deprived 
of their liberty, and thrown into loathsome gaols, 
without the assignment of any cause for so cruel 
a treatment. The pretence was that indigence 
is the parent of crimes, that seditions generally 
begin among that class of people who, having 
nothing to lose, have nought to fear. The 
ministers who then wished to establish the 
corn -law dreaded the effect it would have on 
that world of indigent wretches, driven to de- 
spair, as they would be, by the advanced price of 
bread which was then to be imposed. Their 
oppressors said : * They must be smothered ; ' 
and they were. As this was the most effectual 
method of silencing them, the Government never 
took the trouble to devise any other. When we 
cast an eye abroad, it is then we are convinced of 
the forlorn condition in which our lower sort 
of people drag out their miserable life. The 
Spaniard can cheaply provide himself with 
food and raiment. Wrapped up in his cloak, 
the earth is his bed ; he sleeps soundly, and 
wakes without anxiety for his next meal. The 
Italians work little, and are in no want of 
the necessaries, or even luxuries, of life. The 
English, well fed, strong and hale, happy and 
free, reap and enjoy undisturbed the fruits of 
their industry. The Swede is content with his 
glass of brandy. The Russian, whom no fore- 
sight disturbs, finds abundance in the bosom of 
slavery ; but the Parisians, poor and helpless, 
sinking under the burden of unremitting toils 
and fatigue, ever at the mercy of the great, who 
crush them like vile insects whenever they 
attempt to raise their voice, earn, at the sweat 
of their brow, a scanty subsistence, which only 
serves to lengthen their lives, without leaving 
them anything to look forward to in their old 
age but indigence, or, what is worse, part of a 
bed in the hospital." 

The Pont-Neuf was always crowded when 
anything was coming off on the neighbouring 
Place de Greve, where Ra vail lac was tortured 
and torn to pieces, and where, in the next century, 
like horrors were perpetrated upon the body of 
Damiens, who had attacked Louis XV. with a 
pen-knife and inflicted upon him a slight scratch. 
The Place de Gr^ve has now lost its old historic 
name, and is called the Place de I'Hotel-de-Ville. 
In the open space where Ra vail lac and Damiens 
were subjected to such abominable cruelty, and 
where so many criminals of various kinds and 
classes were afterwards to be broken and beaten 



to death, the guillotine was at a later date 
set up. 

"The executioner in Paris/' says Mercier 
(writing just before the Revolution of 1789), 
"enjoys a revenue of no less than 18,000 livTes 
(;^72o). His figure is perfectly well known to 
the populace ; he is for them the greatest tra- 
gedian. Whenever he exhibits they crowd 
round his temporary stage : our very women, 
even those whom rank and education should 
inspire with the mildest sentiments, are not the 
last to share in the horrid spectacles he provides. 
I have seen some of these delicate creatures, whose 
fibres are so tender, so easily shaken, who faint 
at the sight of a spider, look unconcerned upon 
the execution of Damiens, being the last to avert 
their eyes from the most dreadful punishment 
that ever was devised to avenge an offended 
monarch. The botirrean^ although his employ- 
ment brands him with infamy, has no badge to 
distinguish him from the rest of the citizens ; and 
this is a great mistake on the part of the Govern- 
ment, particularly noticeable when he executes 
the dreadful commands of the law. It is not 
only ridiculous : it is shocking in the extreme, 
to see him ascend the ladder, his head dressed 
and profusely powdered ; with a laced coat, silk 
stockings, and a pair of as elegant pumps as ever 
set off the foot of the most refined pctit-maitre. 
Should he not be clad in garments more suitable 
to the minister of death ? What is the conse- 
quence of so gross an absurdity ? A populace 
not overburdened with the sense of sympathy 
are all taken up with admiration for the hand- 
some clothes and person of our Breakbones. Their 
attention is engrossed by the elegant behaviour 
and appearance of this deputy of the King of 
Terrors : they have hardly a thought to bestow 
upon the malefactor, and not one on his suffer- 
ings. Of course, then, the intention of the law 
is frustrated. The* dreadful example meant to 
frighten vice from its criminal course has no 
effect on the mind of the spectator, much more 
attentive to the point ruffles and the rich clothes 
of the man whose appearance should concur in 
adding to the solemnity than to the awful 
memento set up by a dire necessity to enforce 
the practice of virtue by showing that he who 
lives in crime must die in infamy. The execu- 
tioner, from the stigma inherent to his profession, 
and of course to himself, cannot hope to form 
alliances among the other ranks of citizens. 
The very populace, though as well versed in the 
history of the hangman and the malefactors as 
the upper classes are in that of the sovereigns 
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or Furi){)L' nnil their ministers, would think it 
a ili>j;r;iCL' to intermarry with his family lo the 
latest Rcncralion. It is not many years since the 
B<>urrt-aM i>f P;iris publicly advertised that he was 
ready n> bestow the hand of his daughter, with a 
portiiiii of one hundred thousand crowns, on any 
native Frenchman who would accept it, and agree 
t" -iuccixd him in business. The latter clause 
would have staggered avarice itself ; but the execu- 
tioner of Paris was obliged to follow the practice 
of hi^ predecessors in office, and marry his heiress 
to a provincial executioner. These gentlemen, in 



works, the emperor replied by ordering the man 
to be arrested and confined in a lunatic asylum. 
Under the Restoration many a volume was pro- 
scribed ; but since the great Revolution of I78(t 
no Government in France has ventured to restore 
the custom of having a condemned book burnt 
by the executioner. When, in connection with 
the contest on the subject of the Church's 
relationship with the stage, a very able pamphlet 
was published, proving by the laws of France 
that the excommunication levelled against the 
stage was an illegal and scandalous imposition, 




■ iiTiiMtion of our bishops, take their 
lo tmrn the titio- where they are sttilcd. 
ions themselves ii is ' Monsieur de Paris." 
tur de Rouen,' etc. etc." 

le- breaking che bones of the criminals 
e>l to his cliarge, torturing them in various 
;ind ultimately putting them to death, 
i^iilioncr, under the old regime, had 
ni-. to pirforni ui>.)n b<K>ks. which he 
ly burnt on the Pl.ice de drive. Russia, 
. .md the Koin.in Court are now the <in!y 
ill Kurojx- which in.iintiiin a censor>hip 

■ ■k-. But the custom of burning obJL-c- 
.■ \..hiiii',--. iri-teiid of -imply pronouncing 

thiTii .111.1 f'Tbidding iht-ir circulatir.n. 

■ ..ii..i;,.tlKr to the p.i>t, Pli-niv of b<^.k> 
Tbid.i.n in Kranci- undi-r the First and 
KiTipir. : .iTid when the inf.imous Marquis 

If -Liu Nupokoii one -t his disgraceful 



it got condemned to be burnt in the Place de 
Greve by the executioner. Whereupon Voltaire, 
indignant .it the barbarity of such a punishment, 
brought out, aniinvmously. another pamphlet in 
defence of thj cremated one. when this, in its 
turn, was Mntenced to the flames. Doubtless 
the writer foresaw the fate of his little volume, 
for the tract in question contained the suggesti\*e 
remark that. " if the executioner were presented 
with a toniplintentary copy of every work he 
was ordered to burn, he would soon possess a 
hand.-ionie ami very valuable library." 

"Monsieur de Pari-" w.is accustomed in his 



best day- t" burn 
published hook- ; 
unhappy wretcht 

occup.it ion. 
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. Cnheriiic de Medicis did her best 
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to encourage magical practices ; and in succeeding siuch or were so considered. The shepherds 

reigns the very people who, under her auspices, and herdsmen of the province possessed, it 

had cultivated relations with the fiend were ' was said, the power of putting to death 

puni>hed for their tamperings with the super- ' the sheep and cattle of their neighbours by 

natural. Catherine patronised astrologers and sor- ! burying various kinds of enchantments beneath 

cerersofall kinds; and she was accused of holding i the paths along which the animals were sure to 

in the woods /nurs of magicians, who arrived at | pass. Some of these wonder-working shepherds 

the place of meeting on flying goats, winged I were taken and prosecuted, when they confessed 

horses, or even simple broomsticks. The as- ' in many cases that they had exercised various 

sembly, according to popular rumour, began at kinds of bedevilments on the beasts of certain 

night, and ended with cock-crow. The place ' farmers. They made known the composition of 

selected for the ** Sabbath " was lighted by a | their infernal preparations, but refused to state 

single lamp, which cast a melancholy light, and where they were buried, declaring that if they 

inten^ificd rather than dispelled the prevailing were dug up the person who had deposited them 

darkness. The president of the ** Sabbath *' was would immediately die. Whether the reputed 

the fiend in person, who took his seat on a high sorcerers possessed the secret of some chemical 

throne, clad with the skin of a goat or of an ' mixtures which had really an injurious effect 

immense black poodle. On his right was the on cattle, or whether they were merely actuated 

solitary lamp, on his left a man or woman who by vain fancies, it would be impossible at the 

hatl charge of the powders or ointments which it present time to say. But many shepherds and 

was cu>tomary to distribute among those present, herdsmen of La Brie were, towards the end of the 

The <»intments were supposed to enable the seventeenth century, condemned and executed for 

members of these strange associations to recog- magical practices. Thus two shepherds, named 

nise i>ne another by the smell. But there is so Biaule and Lavaux, were sentenced by the same 

much that is evidently false and so little that is judge to be hanged and burnt ; and the sentence, 

apparently true in the accounts transmitted to , after being confirmed by the Parliament of Paris, 

us of these witches* Sabbaths, that the only was put into eflfect on the 1 8th of December, i6qi. 

thing worth noting in connection with them is | Magical practices have been denounced by 

that they posse.^^sed the privilege of interesting more than one Church council ; nor were 

Catherine de Medicis. The secret meetings of ' incantations and witchcraft supposed by any 

the Templars, the Anabaptists, and the AIbi- means to be confined to the ignorant classes. 

gense> have all been represented as assemblies of Pharamond passed for the son of an incubus ; 

sorcerer>. In the '*Hi>torv of Artois," by Dom de and the mother of Clovis for a witch. Frc- 

..." I 

Vitune, it is said that the Inquisition established degonde accused Clovis, son of her husband 



in the province caused many unfortunate Wal- 
den>es to be burnt alive in consequence of 
diab<»lical practices, ** to which,** as the Inquisi- 



Chilperic and a former wife, of sorcery ; and it 
was not until the reign of Charlemagne that 
any endeavour was made to destroy the popular 



lion declared, '* they themselves confessed." belief in magic. After Charlemagne's death 

It may well be that the severity of the tortures witchcraft took a greater hold on the public 

inflicted on the accused, and the promise held mind than ever ; and ridiculous historians wrote 

out to them of fc>rgiveness in case of avowal, that Queen Berthe had given birth to a gosling 

induced many of them to admit the truth of and that Bertrade was a witch. Philip the Bold 

charges without basis. The province of I^ consulted a sorceress. The madness of Charles 

Brie would seem during the magical times of \T. and the influence exercised upon him by 

Catherine de Medicis to have been inhabited Valentine of Milan were ascribed to magic ; and 

almost entirely by sorcerers — by people, that it was as a witch that the Maid of Orleans was 

is to sav, who either considered themselves burnt. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE BOULEVARDS. 



From the Bastille to the Madeleine— Boulevard Beaumarchais— Beaumarchais— The Ma^iage of Fignro — The Bastille— The Drama in 

Paris — Adrienne Lecouvreur — Vincennes — The Due d'Enghicn— Duelling— Louis XVL 



THE most important, the most interesting, the 
most absorbing thoroughfare on the right 
bank of the Seine, and, therefore, in Paris gener- 
ally is that of the boulevards, in which the whole 
of the gay capital may be said to be concen- 
trated. Numbers of Parisians pass almost the 
whole of their life on the Boulevard des Italiens ; 
or between the Boulevard Montmartre to the 
east, and the Boulevard de la Madeleine to the 
west of what, to the fashionable Parisian, is 
the central boulevard. Nothing can be easier 
than to breakfast and dine on the boulevards ; 
and it is along their length or in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood that not only the best 
restaurants, but the finest theatres are to be 
found. Stroll about the boulevards for a few 
hours — an occupation of which the true boule- 
vardier seems never to get tired — and you will 
meet everyone you know in Paris. 

If, moreover, the upper boulevards, those of 
the Madeleine, the Capucines, and the Italiens, 
represent fashionable Paris, the lower boulevards, 
from the Boulevard Montmartre to the Boule- 
vard Beaumarchais, represent the Paris of com- 
merce and of industry ; so that the line of 
boulevards, as a whole, from the Madeleine to 
the Bastille, gives a fair epitome of the French 
capital. 

The poorest of the boulevards are at the east- 
ern end of the line, and the richest at the 
western ; and the difference in character between 
the inhabitants of these opposite extremes 
is shown by a military regulation instituted 
under the Second Empire. Neither the district 
inhabited by the needy workmen of the east 
nor the western district, where dwelt the richest 
class of shop-keepers, was allowed to furnish the 
usual contingent of National Guards. The 
artisans were too turbulent to be entrusted with 
arms, while the tradespeople were equally un- 
reliable, because from timidity they allowed 
their arms to be taken from them. 

Beginning at what most visitors to Paris will 
consider the wrong end of the line of boulevards, 
we find that on the Boulevard Beaumarchais 
Paris Has a very different physiognomy from that 



which she presents on the Boulevard de la Made- 
leine, w^hich the visitor may reach by omnibus, 
though it is more interesting to travel m some 
hired vehicle which may now and then be 
stopped, and more interesting still to make 
the whole of the three-mile journey on foot. 

At either end of the line of boulevards is a 
Place ^ or open space, which, for want of a better 
word, may be called a square : Place de la 
Bastille to the east. Place de la Madeleine to 
the west. The omnibuses which ply between the 
two extremities bear the inscription ** Madeleine 
— Bastille " ; and, beginning at the Bastille, the 
traveller passes eleven different boulevards, or, 
rather, one boulevard bearing in succession 
eleven different names : Beaumarchais, des Fillts 
du Calvaire, du Temple, Saint-Martin, Saint- 
Denis, Bonne-Nouvelle, Poissonniere, Mont- 
martre, des Italiens, des Capucines, and de la 
Madeleine. 

Advancing from the Bastille to the Madeleine, 
we find the appearance of the shops constantly 
improving, until, from poor at one end, they 
become magnificent at the other. What the 
military authorities of Germany call '* necessary 
luxuries " (such as cofTee, tea, and sugar), as well 
as luxuries in a more absolute sense (such as 
costly articles of attire, sweetmeats, and cham- 
pagne), are sold all along the line. But at the 
Bastille end one nctices here and there a little 
sacrifice to the useful and the indispensable. In- 
deed, on the lower boulevards grocers^ shops are 
to be found, though nothing so commonplace 
offends the eye on the boulevards to which the 
name of *' upper '* is given. 

In like manner, the importance of the theatres 
increases as you proceed from the Bastille west- 
ward. Nearly half the playhouses of Paris 
are on the boulevards : ten on the north side, 
and three on the south. Many other theatres, 
if not entered direct from the boulevards, are 
in their close vicinitv. The theatre nearest the 
Madeleine is the new Opera House ; that nearest 
the Place de la Bastille is the Theatre Beau- 
marchais. The Boulevard Beaumarchais owes 
its name to the brilliant dramatist who, among 
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c»thcr works, wrote the Barber of Sertllc and 
the Miirn'aa^r hf Ft\s^tirft^ still familiar to all 
Kiir<»pc in their musical form. From 1760 to 
\^x\ what is now called the Boulevard Beau- 
marchais was known as the Boulevard St.- 
Antoine. In the last-named year, however, 
under the government of I^>uis Philippe, it was 
determined to render homage to the author 
of the best comedies in the French language 
after those of Moliere by naming a boulevard 
after him. 

The Miirriti^e of Fif^aro was played in 
public for the first time on April 27th, 17^4. 
*' The description of the first performance is,*' 
says M. de Lomenie, ** in every history of the 
period'*; for which insufficient reason M. de 
Lcunenie omits it in his own history of *' Beau- 
marcliais and his Times.'' For at least two 
years before the Marrinf^c of Ftt^aro was played 
in public the work must have been well known 
in the ari-t<H.Tatic and literary circles of Paris. 
The brilliant comedy, which was not to be 
br luiiht out until April, I7'*^4, had been accepted 
at tile Theatre Francjais in October, 17.S1. 
•* A> >oon a^ tile actors/' writes Beaumarchai.-, 
•' Ii.ul received, by acclamation, mv poor JA/r- 
riiiiir, which has ^ince had so many opponent>, 
I ix^i'^td M. Lenoir (the Lieutenant of Police) 
t'» ;;pp<»i:it a cen><»r ; at the same time asking 
him. ;..- a >;HLiil favour, that the piece might be 
t.\.iiiiin-.d by no one el>e : which he readilv 
pr-iini-vd ; a'>urin<; me that neither >ecretary 
\\ r <.Ii!k >!i«'ulii touch the manu>cript, and that 
t;i«. pLiy >h'-uUl be read in his own cabinet. 
It w.i- >o r;.ul by ^L Coqueley, advocate, and I 
iv i:i:m1 M. Lvnoir to notify what he retrenched, 
• ji ^trd to, <'r approved. Si.x weeks afterwards 
1 Iiarnt in society that my piece had been read 
;.: ;i'I the M'irees of Versailles, and I was in 
il -p.ir at lhi> complai>ance — perhaps forced — 
ol t!ie majiiNirate in regard to a work which 
>::![ inloniriii to me ; for such was certainly not 
tile ;in-tere. di.-crtxt, and l«»yal course which 
bvi«»Hi:- to the serious dutv of a censor. Well or 
i'.l re.n!- -perhaps malici<»u>ly mutilated — the piece 
u.i^ )ii»:i<anKed dete>table ; am! not kntming 
'v\ whit rt-^pict I had >inned (tor acconling to 
eu-t-ni n«»tliini; was sjHvitied). 1 st<H>d before the 
: :.;ii: i:i-.:i •Miued to gue'»> my crinu>, but 
.iw.irt-. lu \i rt!Kle«'>, that I w;i> alreadv tacitlv 
jT.-^niMd. A-*. h«iw<.\ir. thi* proseripii«»n by 
:'ii *.".:i: fulv irritated the curio-jiv of the 
:»\\:-,. I w.i- t«»niKnnRd to re.{ding> without 
iiiiii!'* :. \Vluni\ir one j\iilv wa* discovered. 
.i::-:!! r would imniediatelv Ix: formed." 



At the beginning of 1782 it was already a 
question who could obtain the privilege of 
hearing the play read by Reaumarchais — an 
admirable reciter — whether at his own house or 
in some brilliant salon. " Every day," writes 
Madame Campan, ** persons were heard to say : 
* I was present, or I shall be present, at a reading 
of Beaumarchais's piece.' '* 

The first performance of the Marriage of 
Fifraro was thus described by a competent 
judge. ** Never," sa^'s Grimm, in one of the 
letters addressed by him and by Diderot to the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Gotha, " never did a piece 
attract such crowds to the Theatre Francis. 
All Paris wished to see this famous ' marriage,* 
and the house was crammed almost the very 
moment the doors were opened to the public. 
Scarcely half of those who had besieged the doors 
since ^ight in the morning succeeded in finding 
places. Most persons got in by force or by 
throwing money to the porters. It is impossible 
to be more humble, more audacious, more eager 
in view of obtaining a favour from the Court than 
were all our young lords to ensure themselves 
a place at the first reprc^sentation of Figaro, 
More than one duchess considered herself too 
happy that day to find in the balconies, where 
ladies are seldom seen, a wretched stool side by 
side with Madame Duthe, Carline, and company." 

Ladies of the highest rank dined in the 
actres>L*s' rooms, in order to be sure of places. 
** Cordons bleus," says Bachaumont, *' mi.xed up 
in the crowd, elbowing with Savoyards — the guard 
being dispersed, and the iron gates broken by the 
efforts of the assailants." 1^ Harpe, in one of 
his series of letters to the Grand Duke Paul of 
Kus>ia and Count Schouvaloff, declares that three 
porters Were killed ; being *'one more than were 
killed at the production of Scudery's last piece.'* 
** On the stage, when the curtain was raise<i, there 
was seen." says De Lomenie, ** perhaps the most 
splendid a.ssemblage of talent that was ever 
contained within the walls of the The<itre 
Frani^ais, employed in promoting the success of 
a comedy which sparkled with wit, which carried 
the audience along by its dramatic movement 
and audacity, and which, if it shocked or startled 
>onie of the private lx»xe>, excited and enchanted, 
intlanieil and electrified the pit." 

All the part> were entru>ted to jKTf«»rmers of 
the tir-t merit. Maileinoiselle Sainval, who was 
the tra>:ic aetres> then in v«»gue, had. at the urgent 
reijue>t of Heainnarchai>. accepted the part (»f the 
Connte''> Alnia\i\.i. in which >he di'^pl.iyed a 
talent the more striking tri>m being quite un- 
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expected. Mademoiselle Contat enchanted the 
public in the character of Susanna by her grace, 
the refinement of her acting, and the 
charms of her beauty and her 
very young and pretty actress, destined 
soon afterwards, at the age of eighteen, 
to be nipped in the bud by death — 
Mademoiselle Olivier, whose talent, 
says a contemporary, " w; 
and fresh as her fece ''^lent her uaiTctc 
and her freshness to the seemingly 
ingenuous character of Cherubino. 
Mole acted the part of Count Ainiaviva 
with the elegance and dignity which 
distinguished him. Dazincourt repre- 
sented Figaro with all his wit, and re- 
lieved the character from any appear- 
ance of vulgaritj-. Old Preville, who 
was not less successful in the part of 
Bridoison, gave it up after a few days 
to Dugazon, who interpreted it with 
more poiver and equal intelligence. 
Delessarts, with his rich humour, gave 
relief to the personage of Bartholo, 
which is thrown somewhat into the back- 
ground. The secondary parts of Basil 
and Antonio were equatl\' well played 




Larive, not wishing tragedy to be represented in 

the piece by Mademoiselle Sainval alone, asked 
for the insignificant little part of 
Grippe-soleil. 

"The success of this Aristophanic 
comedy," writes De Lomenie, "while 
it filled some persons with anxiety and 
alarm, naturally roused the curious 
ver wanting, par- 
ticularly when a successful person 
takes a pleasure in spreading his lame 
abroad — and this foible of Beau- 
marehais is well known. It was 
in the midst of a fire of epigrams in 
prose and verse that the author of 
the Marriage nf Figaro pursued his 
career, pouring out on his enemies 
not torrents of fire and light, 
but torrents of liveliness and 
fun." 

Beaumarchais, on the famous first 
night, sat in a hge grillec — a private 
box, that is to say, ivith lattice-work 
in front — between two abbes, with 
whom he had been dining, and 
seemed indispensable 
order, as he said, that they 



by Vanhove and Bellemont. Finally, through a I might administer to him dei secours tres 
singular caprice, a somewhat celebrated tragedian, [ sfirihtels in case of death. 
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Til J M trn\ij:^c hf lu^i^ay<i was represented Ca*ur, a marble tablet sets forth that the 

bixty-ei«;!it limes in succession, and each time house in question occupies the site of the 

with llu" gre ite:»t po>sible success. In eight outlying building into which the assailants, on 

months. Ironi April 27th, 17.S4, till January loth, the 14th of July, 17S0, made their way before 

17S5, the piece brought the Theatre Fran<;ais, ' storming the fortress itself. The cafe which 

without c<iunting the fiftieth representation stands at the corner of the street and of the 

(which, at He.iumarchais's request, was given for j square bears for its sign, ** The Cannon of the 

the poor ), w > less than 340, i '^7 livres or francs ; an Bastille." 

innnen>e >um for that period. When all ex- It was less as a fortress than as a State prison 
pe^^cN had been paid, there remained a profit of that the Bastille was known, and by the nation 

J » 5,75: livres for division amongst the actors, at large execrated. Prisoners were taken to the 

alter the deduction from it of Beaumarchais*s ' Bastille cm a simple Icttrc dc cachet: a sealed 

share a> author, amounting to 41,40) livres. order or warrant, which was sometimes given 

All >ort.> < if anecdotes were told in connection out blank, so that the favoured recipient might 
with the >ucce>s of the work. A gentleman — , m:ike whatever use of it he pleased, against no 

wh'iin g. ix^ip transformed into a duke — wrote to mutter whom. The victims were introduced 

]'»L iunKirciKii>, a>king for a i'^s^c jzrtlir'r for him- .secretly into the fortress; and the soldiers on 

>elt and two ladies who wi?>hed to >ee the piece guard had instructions to turn aside when any 

wiihout being seen. Beaumarchais replied that prisoner was being brought in, so that they 

he li.ul no -vmpathy with per>on«^ who wi-hed to might not afterwards recognise him. Once 

L":iKMne •* the honours of virtue with the pleasures in-ide the dungeon, he was liable to undergo 

• '! \iee": and. moreover, that his comedy was frequent interrogations without even knowing 

n»: .1 Work which honourable persons need be on what charge, or even suspicion, he had been 

a-h.imed to -^ee. ! arre>ted. The treatment in prison depended 

The I^oul.vard Beaumarchais of the present ab>olutely on the will of the governor. Those 

dav wa^ 1. 1- alrea.iy meiitionevi) called, until M)me under detention were kept in solitary confine- 

titiv \ear< after the Revolution, Boulevard St.- nient, without anyone outside being able to 

Air.'»ine : wliere, until 17"^ », the year of it> obtain news as to whether they even existed. 

destruction. >tood the celebrated fortros and Thev were n<>t allowed to receive letter> fn»in 

prison of the Ba-tille. The detructiou of the their family or friends. The internal regulatiims 

l>.i-tille was the fir>t event in the French Revo- of the Ba>tille are sufficiently well known to us 

luti n : and many have a>keil why the fury of bv the numerous chronicles and memoirs pub- 

the Lr<»ud wa^ particularly directed again>t a li>hed in connectii»n with it, including, in parti- 

bjilding which, monument of tyranny though cular. those (»f Linguet. "During the seven 

it wa-, had never been employed against the years that I passed in the Ba>tille." says M. 

pe pie at large, but almost always against Pelissery, quoted by Linguet, *' I had no air 

meini)er> of the aristocracy, on whose behalf even in fine weiUher, and in winter they gave 

the Revolu:i»»nists were certainly not fighting, me nothing in the way of fuel e.xcept wood just 

Bat although the dungeons of the Bastille were taken from the river. My bed was intolerable, 

for the mo>t part filled with political offenders, and the bedclothes dirty and worm-eaten. I 

|x:r>ons of every station in life did, from time drank, or rather poisoned myself with, foul 

to time, find themselves enclosed within its stagnant water. What food they brought me I 

walN. Famished dogs would not have touched it. 

The t<H> celebrated fortress was originally Accordingly, my body was soon covered with 

built to pr<itect the cast of Paris, as the I^)uvre pustules, my legs gave way beneath me, I spat 

wa> constructed to guard the west. It stood on | bhxni, and became scorbutic. The dungeons 

the -oulli >ide of the boulevard now known by received neither hght nor air, except by one 
the name ot Beaumarchais, and con>i>ted of, narrow window pierced in a wall nearly five 

eii^ht t<»wer-. tour of which looked towards the metres thick, and traversed by a triple row of 

t«»\vn— that i> to >ay. the Rue Sl.-Antoine—and bars, between which there were intervals of 

four toward- the c»»untry — that '\^ to -ay. the only five centimetres. Kven on the most 

Faun'»uig St.-Ant«»ine. beautiful days the prisoners received but feeble 

AN«\e the -hop (.f the wine - >eller who rav> of light. In the winter these fatal caves 

inh;hii- N.». i}2 in the Rue St.-Antoine. at re-embUd ice-hou-e>, King sufficiently raised 
the v.«irner of the newly-built Rue Jacque>- , f<ir the c<»iil to penetrate; while in >umm<:r 
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tlu-y were like iLiinp stovo, in which it ^va^ nt the Mitii>tcr> had Mid, " \vc will burn 

dithcult nnt t<» Ix' ^tiHcd. >iiKc the walU are h> it." 

thick a> l(» keep out the heat iiece»ary f«»r I*ari> wa>, indeed, Mirmiinded with l<»rei|^n 

dr\in); tlie inleri«»r. There are xiinc rtKnn^ and lrtH.p> ; and wlialever nii>»hl Ik* the alliliide ntthe 

nnne wa> <»ne of them -which l«H»k tuil directly French rej^iinent^, cnininanded bynthcer^ "onu* t>t 

uj>on tile UMKii into which fl«»WN the jjfeat M.wcr w!ii»m were K«»yali>t> and *»t!ui-» Rt public. ati^, it 

«»t tile Rue St.-Anl<»ine. Thence aH:end> a pv>- wa> certain that the |x»pular ninMiiuiil \NouId 

liUntial t,\!ialati<»n. which, when once it has ha\e l«» count with the Swi>N, Austrian, and 

cnlcnd t!u>e nMiniN. can only with much di*!i- (iernian tnH»p> rtatitnuil at C*liarenti>n, Si\us, 

culty be K«)l f»ut a>;ain. It i> in such an atnio. Wrsaillo, at tlie Military Sch<H»l, and eNewlicre 

>phere that the prisoner has l«» breathe. There, in the ininieiliale neii;hlx»urhfMHl i»t tlie capital, 
not to Ik- ab>olulely stifled, he is obli|;jed to pa>> On the ^tl^ of July the National Assembly 

his ni^ht> anii day> ^lued to the inside lurs of had, on the motion of MiralK-au. demanded Irom 

the little window in the d«H»r, throu>;h which a the kin>» the removal «»t the foreign lriM»p>. 

glimmer of li){ht and a breath of air may reach The kin>»'N «»nly reply, a few days alttruards, 

him " was to dismiss Neckcr, the |Hipular Mir.ister. 

*' The hisi«»ry i»f the I^stille as a State prison," The news of this tyrannical ^tcp tell upt»n Paris 

sa\s Mnn/^in. *• mi>»ht alm<»st be said t«» inchule t»n Sunday, July uih. like a sp.iik «»n a lurrel 

«\trMliin^ intellectual and {"wditical in France, of j^uiij>«»\\ili r. The Palais R«»\al. uhith mi>;ht 

In:.» its dun>»eon> were thriiwn, one after the U- ii^aiiUd as llu head-ipiailt r^ n* the Rc\«'lu- 

otlur. HujLiUts; Aubriot. who hinisilf ft»un leil ti««n. iHcanu \i«»UnlIy a^itattd. It ua- tmlve 

the Haotiile. anil who expiated by |HT|H'tual in:- «»\.I«»ck on a h«»l suninuT*'- d.i\ w In n *;:di!inly 

p!i-":innnl his allej^ei! heiesy anil his li.\r th< middav cannon, with its Uu^ aN\t the 

ril.!ii'M- with a Jeues ; Jacques irArm.ij»ihu . t<tu<.h-holr, was tiled i»\ th* bia/nij^ smi. 
I)iiki '•! Nemours, in 147*: with man\ hi^h and A "Uih r-ti:n»us im{X'rt.;i:w w.i-. at:.uh<il to 

|H.uer*ul noblemen iti the time of Lou;s XI the familiar iruidiiit: ..r. \ tlu Ri \"'.i.::':ii-l'«. 

.iii'l R:(.helieu Here aNo were c«»ntHied Marshal with the |»««»pli- .it* iind tlitm. '•.iw ::i ilu 

df r»iTi»n ami I'l^ujuet. the Sup^rinti luIi nt «•♦ -idin.irv «\p!--»i'M «! .1 inii!«!.i\ k:im. :•: t^'l^d 

I'lriatK*^, lx.--idts ni«»ie than ^^m. Mthccr ot liis. i.ri;\ •.. nitiie-t :ht pi:r>'.u b\ m.iTk:!':; :!it t:mt. 

tinvti-'U undt.r I.ouis XI\' " the sjj^nal t«»i m\ upn^n:;; .i;;.i:n'! x\u .;:iv'.»nt 

Winn the Hastillt had il««ne its wftk ^n the m«>n.tith\. A \"U!v^ ir..*:: • ! t\\t:-.:\. th-n .,h^"- 

la-l remains i»f ft utlahsrn and I'n the C«»u!t lut« K unknown, but wh«» w.i* a!t'iw.i!i!- I*- W- 

ari-li«irai\. the turn came of the |H"i»ple — iht rtnumtHrtd as C.innllr I>« -in- i;ln>. 1 v>bi »! «-ut 

preiursiiis 111 the Re[>ublK. the mart\rs i.t the *»\ tlu C'ate |-'«'\, -prank: u;** m a :.ti>!i ii;-t «':.:-Ji!e. 

R( \iiluth*n. After the re\<i<.atitin of the Kilict «»t and m iriipassi..nol LiUi^ua^f atli!r< -- d lli« *.*• wil. 

Nanti s. the Hastillr was tilUd with l*r'»testants " Cili/* n*'." he irn d. " tht ri > r.'t a m« !::• 1:! to 

litre Were shut up the Jaiistinsts aiul thf I«.st • I h.ive just k*^\v.' tr«-m V'tr-.tillt- Ntikcr 

faiiatKs kiK'Un as the 0»nvulM«»iinaires Here, is tiistniss^il. and his disnn-s.i! i* the s.^jn.il fur a 

t<"», suiTeretl. until he wastaktii t«» the scatfoltl. in w inas-a*. re «•! St n.irtlp-'.i.int w Tln'»«\MnnK 

the bra\e (M»vern»»r «it Intlia uiuler the Fruuh all the Swiss .i!id<ftrman battaln»ns \^ :'.! inar*.h 

iloimnalntn. I ^llv . wh<» had )^i\ en offence to the tr«-m the (hamp d' M.ir* to put to ih .tt!i « \t r\ 

Court tathtr than to the Mi\iTeii;n \'oltair« . patriot. \V« have but t-ne iis,,urvi : !•• rts* to 

MiralH-au. Lin^uet (%% ho, after making; hisiMjjK*, amis, aft* r assnrinn>; *.»^katlt* b\ wh:ih w» ma\ 

publi^hetl in Lofitlon his elticjuent aiciiunt of thf riv*v:m*<- tavh «'tlur What \>»'l';ir* 1!" \"U 

c rut Ities to which pris*iners in the fiastille wire prifit irritii, tin iol..ur i-f In-jt. •? lb* Mut of 

subit».titl •. I^itutle. arnl numUrK-ss otlur men C'i:u;nnatiis. the <.<>I<'ur of Anuruan liinrtv aiul 

tl:*!inv:m*he«l in tliflt rent walks of life of dtm-^?av\ ? " 

Iht I4:h of JuK. I"*»i. s,iu' thf- first b]«'W " < irn n. ^;Tt * n ' '\th .! tlu «.rouil 

-!rw«.k b\ the Re\i>lutionist« acain«l that m"!'.u- •• I-*r:« nd*.*\» !.tirj-.;« ! !h< \ an^* man :;:a**'i'.«' 

nil n: whuh. to tinm. s\niS.;i^»i jH that was ••••.:* v- v. "tlu M^'Mal »• alrtaxK ^:i\i:i I '*r 

hati fill in the aruunt nnaurvlu War had "t.iTitn; nu ::>. tin fait th« *; :es .»:n1 *at !!::«"••? the 

a!rtad\ MrtualK Ixeti dixlare\l Ivtwetn the tw«i {«>[ut lUil I w ;11 ri"! fa!! a!:\<. :nt>>tbi:T b.i:'.d^ 

s;d. - I'Atrvthim; s<t-metl m taxitur of the kini:. I.t ivir\ vsTi/ti: fi l!i-w u\\ t xan'.pli ** Hi wj\id 

the C'tiurt. the nobihtv. and the mon.irvhii.al :n tin air tw.. pist.-l.. Ja-tt lud a j^it-t n ribNi; !•• 

par:; generally. "It Paris mu>t be- burnt." oiu his lut. and di-vindm^ fr>'m his t.hair. ui^td 
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those present to take, as signs of recognition, manner. These militia bands were intended to 
leaves from the trees around them. Soon the ' act on behalf of the nation ; if necessary, against 
trees <)f the Palais Koyal garden were stripped, j the populace. But the general excitement was 
The e.\citeraent and enthusiasm spread in every | too great to allow of such formal measures being 




direction. Arms were seized wherever they 
could be found. The busts of Necker and of 
the Duke of Orleans, idols of the moment, were 
carried through the streets veiled with black 
crape. More than one detachment of the French 
Guards joined the crowd. In the Tuileries 
Gardens several persons were killed by a cavalry 
charge under the command of Prince de Lam- 
besc, of which the chief effect was to exasperate 
the insurgents to the utmost. Partial engage- 
ments now took place at various points. At 
the gates of Paris, the barriers where a wx was 
levied on provisions brought into the city were 
set in flames. Towards evening committees 
were formed in all the districts of the capital 
"for preventing tumult." The shops were now 
everjnvhcre closed, and the theatres gave no 
performances. During the night the district 
assemblies held a general meeting, at which it 
was resolved to urge all who possessed arms to 
bring them to district head -quarters, that militia 
companies, to be promptly formed for the occa- 
sion, might be furnished therewith in a regular 



taken as the well-to-do citizens of the hurriedly 
constituted district assemblies thought advisaUe. 
To all recommendations of prudence there was 
but one reply : '• To Arms ! " The Provost of 
the Paris merchants, De Flcsselles by name, who 
had been elected president of the district auetn- 
blies, endeavoured to stay the spirit of revolution, 
now spreading so widely ; but to no purpoK. 
The Hotel de Ville, from which he held 
forth, was now occupied in every corner by 
armed men, who had no intention of giving their 
weapons up for the equipment of any imaginary- 
militia company ; and as yet these companies 
were unformed. An order to evacuate the Hdtd 
de \'ille met with no attention, and delibera- 
tions were now carried on beneath the e>'es and 
under the pressure of the enraged mob. 

In place of the green colour adopted in the 
first instance by the insurgents of the Palab 
Koyal, which the day afterwards was rejected as 
the family colour of the Counts of Artois, the 
tricolour had notv been assumed : blue, in the 
new flag, being held to signify hope ; red, the 
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blood of sacrifice ; and white, the ancient J 
monarchy, against which war had not yet been 
-declared. It was against the abuses of the 
ancient system, and in view of a thorough 
reform, that the people were rising. 

Camilie Desmoulins had begun the Revolu- 
tion on Sunday, the 12th of July, at noon. On 
the morning of Monday, July 13th, the alarm 
bell was rung in everj' church, and the drum 
beaten in every street. Bands were now formed, 
without much system, under the names of 
Volunteers of the Palais Royal, of the Tuileries, 
etc. Women were everywhere making blue and 
red cockades — the white was not absolutely 
essential ; the blacksmiths were forging arms ; 
and it has been calculated that in thirty -six 
hours fifty thousand pikes were made. Tumul- 
tuous meetings wer6 held in the churches, with 
a view to some regular organisation of the 



from Government stores, sacks of wheat and 
flour (stopped at the barriers), and even herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep, were brought. 
Paris was being turned into a camp. The 
citizens of the district assemblies, carried away 
by the ardour of the people whose impetuosity 
they had sought to restrain, the students oi 
the various schools, the clerks of the publiij 
offices, the workmen of the faubourgs : all hurried 
to the Hotel de Ville, swearing to conquer or to 
die. The fact that Paris was threatened by 
Swiss, German, and various kinds of Austrian 
troops could not but awaken the patriotism of 
Frenchmen generally. The first enemy to be 
fought was the army of foreigners waiting to 
swoop down on the city. An important col- 
lection of arms, formed by those who had obeyed 
the first recommendations of the district assem- 
blies, was reported to exist at the Invalides ; 




movement. A Government depot of arms was and an enormous quantity of powder which was 
invaded, and plundered of its contents. The being sent out of Paris by way of the River 
Place de la Grfcve became an important centre 1 Seine, apparently under the orders of the timid 
to which arras taken Irom gunsmiths' shops or | citizens composing the aforesaid assemblies, was 
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st-i/cd, carried to the Hotel dc Villc, and partially 
distributed. 

No movement, meanwhile, had bc-en made by 
the forei^^n tnM)ps, who were for the most part 
encamped (»r quartered in the I'xole Militaire ; 
the inaction being attributable to divided counsels 
among the king's ministers, and to hesitation on 
the part of the king himself. The one thing de- 
cided upon was to stop the entrance of provisions 
into Paris : a sure means, it was thought, of reduc- 
ing the tumult, which at the outset was scarcely 
lo<>ked upon as serious. The National A>sembly 
was behaving, meanwhile, in the most heroic 
manner. Threatened with di>M)lution and arrest, 
and quite at the mercy of the foreign troop>, it 
vntcd an expression of regret at the aismi»al t)f 
Necker, a demand that the foreign troops bj 
forthwith sent away from Paris, and a declaration 
that the king*> ministers, whatever their rank, 
w«»uld be held personally responsible for any mi>- 
toitunes that might result from the pre><.iU 
coiulitinn of things. 

( )n the morning of the 14th of July Paris was 
surrounded at all points by foreign lnM)ps, and 
was at the same time threatened with tamine. 
Put <>ne course was ojxii to the insurgents : that 
nf innnediati- action. There was a general feeling 
that an all.ick must l)e macle, and the object 
iniaiiiiMou^iv Lh«»>tn for the first assault was 
thr Piastiliv. : symbol <»f everything hatetul in 
tlu- goVrriiMRnt it was pnipnsed to overturn. 
*• - / lit I>,isti!It' ."* wa> now the universal cry. 
P>ut a dL.irth of muskct^ retarded the impulse, 
and it Was determined in the first instance to 
a:t.i«.k I Ik H^tel des Invalide>, where arms in 
l.iim nuiniKTs were kni>wn t«» Ix- stored away. 
Thirty lh«-u-and men hurried to the asylum <»f 
agid soMicrs ; when, without much time being 
wasiid in parleying with the govern<»r, the 
SI mint Is Were seized and the place enlere*! by 
loui. In the cellars twenty-eight thousmd 
nuiskit^ Wire discovered c«»ncealed beneath hav 
and -traw ; and witli lhe>e the invaders, whose 
nuiulHiN had gradually increased, liastened to 
arm ihein-vlvis. Five years iK-fore, the king, on 
^.••u-i ntiiig t<> the lii)erati<tn of LatUik-, had 
piouw^^i! lint henci forth no t»ne shouKl Ik- sent 
l«» tin P.i-tilK ixeipl for a definite period, and 
atlei t-»inial conviction on a positive charge. 
Put ihi- I Mu-igt nu-ni had n<»t lK.in kept ; pioj)ii- 
h.til in ( n aiii^ted. and iiuarceiateil (a^ at tht 
pit ^i Ml liuK- in Kus'^iaj ••:» tlu- simple denun- 
Li.it ion nt pi»lice of]ieers and spie^ : somelime-* 
i}\\ null. "U-picion, at o:lur> without t\en 
suspicion, and simply for the gratification of 



private malice. The terrible Jctirc dc cachet^ 
on the strength of which arrests were made 
without further explanation, had indeed bccitme 
a purchas;ible thing, with a fixed price, like any 
other article of commerce. It was duubtle*ss 
however, the memory of a long course of ancient 
wrongs that, above all, animated the pei»ple in 
their rage against the Bastille. There was, nn ire- 
over, however, a strategical reason. As a fortress, 
the Bastille commanded the Rue St.-Antoine and 
the adjoining faubourg, and indeed dominated 
all Paris. To destroy it, therefore, was consi- 
dered at once a gcxnl moral and a good military 
act. 

The governor, De I^unay, had already pre- 
pared his defence ; and in addition tf> the guns 
of position in the towers, he had placed anumlxr 
in the interior courtyard. The gates and the 
outer walls had been loopholed and armed with 
wall-pieces, and a quantity of paving-stones, 
cannon-balls, and lumps of iron had been carried 
up to the towers, in order to be hurled down 
upon the heads of the expected assailants. 

The garrison consisted only of 114 men, 32 of 
whom were Swiss, while the other 82 were old 
pensioners. The defenders, indeed, were nearly 
all of them aged, but experienced, M»ldiers. Their 
material appliances and the strength of their 
position were such that the governor liM»ked 
up«ni the fortress as impregnable against a mob 
of people who had neither the art nor the time 
to undertake regular siege operations. With 
his powerful batteries, De Launav could lav the 

I • • 

wh<»le quarter in ruins ; and foreseeing this 
jxissibilitv, the conunittee of the Hotel de Ville 
sent a deputation to the governor, promising not 
to attack him if he would withdraw the cannon, 
and promise not on his side to begin hostilities^. 
A man of more energy, Thuri(»t de la Koziere, 
called, in the name of his district, upon the 
governor, and demanded the surrender of the 
fortress. His account t»f what was taking place 
in Paris a.stonished De Launay, and gained the 
svmpathv of the French ptirtion of the garrison. 
II i^ final demand was that the Bastille should 
be occupied bv sonje of the newly-fornied bands 
conjointly w iih tnwips of the regular army. But 
thi^ proposition, though more advanceii than the 
feeble one made by the committee of the Hotel 
lie \*ille. was by no meaii^ on a level with 
popular ilemands : aiul Thuriot, on leaving the 
liastille. was threatened by the armed bands 
aHseinbled outside, who demanded, not the occu* 
paiion ot the Pastille, but its destn:cti(»n. 

A few brave men got into the outer yard 
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thi<'Uv;h the r<M»t of the );iiard-li«'ti>c. and at oiKL* pi»»ibU* t<» rcficw tlu- supply. It w.i> t-vulciU 

iliMt<>\t-il witli hatchets tlic cluin:» ct the draw- that all l\tti> ileiiiatided the tall i*\ the Bastille, 

hudvie leadiiij; to the inner yard. Thev were I The Suis>, however. \\»»uKI hear •»! ni» siirnntUr. 

ti»ll«iuetl bv otliers, and NMin the outer ^Jate^ were As li»r I>e I^iun.ty. he telt tliat he w.is pel - 

liir».eil. A terrible tire had Iveu oiK*neiI on tlie >« nallv detesletl, nt»i onlv tor the bl«Mid he was 

I I • 

cn»wil ot awailants. and it was leM.lveil «»nir inor- '. u^U>-ly shetKhnv;. but e\tii ni«»re loi ln> ihtm.- 

tM appnuKh I >e Launay by niean> t>t a d( putatiMU. iUti»in '^l the pn^iiiers uiuKr hi> di.ir^e. I'lie 

which, however, waN unable U* reai. h hini. At Mt nt it \ o! l.iiit;uet and other revelations had 

tln>« tnmnent the lH>UjL;eis set file t«» several made hl^ name i»*lu»us thii«uv;hi>ut Muii«|h.-. 

tarts ot hav and manure, in order in burn the Tluis the *>i.'n^cuil tries «>t the |)cople xemed 

buildin>'s whith ma>ked tlie tt»rtress and to directed .i^.iinM liimsell jH'r>4.nan\. Wild with 

smoke out the ileteliders. At the MUle time, tiiroi, he sei/til a match, and was aN»ul ti» 

a c'-ii'^tant hie was kept up troni the windows explnle his |>«»wtler ma>;a/ine. when tw«» n'»n- 

andr<N»tsot the neij^hNiurinjL: liouses. All this, commi^^ioiu-d othters dtove liim Kuk at point 

howixti. Iiad but little eflett «ui tlie ^•arrisi.n. otKi\«»nit ( >ut-ide. a s^at i«t •»r>;ani>.ilion had 

Aiitw deputation was now sent forward. Ih at 111^ now e-t.d»liNhed itM.lt. Many band> of \o|un- 

a white tki^. A white flav: was tli^pLix til in teei^ h.id Nvn m«i\in>i together >iiite the fust 

Tej»l\ from the Hastille, and the s« •Idler ^ rtNtr^td u(m i^iii;^. w ith the vohmteei" ot ifu I'.d.iis Ko\ .d, 

lluir muskets An otiiter ot the Swiss tnH.p«. uiidtr C'amille I >tsm«.ulins. .iiiiofi^ tlu m llitsi- 

pasNtd torwaid a note, bv nitaiis nt a craiu. batuls were uiuier tlu coMiinaihi t»t ottueT^ -r 

Willi thtsc wi«rds : "W'eh.ixe twentv thou^aud :he breruh (>uaid^. or ot crur^ttu mi u who 

|>oii]ids ot {><'V%der. and we will bli<w up tlit wiri atterw.trds t<i ilistnii^ui^h thern^i !'.•. <• \\\ :hc 

t«»i:ns> and tlie whiile ot the lit i^hNaii h« od milit.ir\ l.thi 
utili ^^ \ou acc« pi a I .Lpitnl-iti-'ii * Attoulisi;; to s«.tiu .n.i.i.ii:ils. the sij:;f>, i^: . .t 

I In- l"««mmiss..Tit s (.} tlu- ll-'tel de \':!Ir. the t-'rtit^^ l«-.k jiLue imnudiattlv .tltii the 

KhiMiiji in the p.tiil'A di inonsitati-'iis o? thi t ]n«"de •■? tlu n-'Tt thins* f.-r w.iid on .1 ^ i.,:n , ..r . 

v;.iTTi^'ii. were .duat|\ umin;; the pt-plr t" .ivior.im:: to .i::<':lu: vti*:*::, pu>lud !lM«;;;;ha 

riiir*. when suddi nl\ tluTf v\ a* a di*. iia*::* !-'ph-'ii 1 In iii'-nunT ::i .iU\ i..n<- ..Tijxid 

of rnu-'kitTv fr«»m tlu- fort't^-, whuh laid \"\\ \v In :i. p!»«ri::** d h\ ^-r'n ••! tlu l*rti.vh ^ll:,lr^!^ 

a ^**A nuinlHr ot iht- in^ufi;tnts. It was ap :li..! \\u \' ir.is -.ln.ai.l t»* ^p.iTid. thi i:.r?>i.!i 

paii:iti\ the Su i*^ w!i«» had t:iid. Iiiidlt^^ <■? ..v;:* i d !• i !M.iIi\ to ^iirtir-.diT I he ih.iw :• ;.{j^i s 

:hi i«iuiliator\ .ittitude a<»^unudb\ tht'l*!t:i<h \\i*i ';• u !• -w* t« .1. i!i«i tlu Ii.>::i!i w ..^ • -^ m;)iu d 

|w.':iiiii ot the ditiii'liti^ t-'ive I he w Ij. ir :■: f r.i i »:? N :• t: ri\'i::i>*d. I >t I .:i;!-..i\ w.i?» 

jjarn-'ii w a- lu M r* -^i**:!*!!*!!- for tlii^ a* : •? ifi-'id v.! li.! .-tf tu.ird- !ln II •• ! di \";!!i 

;t*.i.!utv riu- 1 A.'.^pt T.iti'.n t't :lu' projil, Ik,! H.;::: . ..fi : w..- -!> ••:» •! N.»p-'lt-: * L;i:A:.iis 

ijo\\ ;<>«iu bi\<nl a!l U .jinds. .iMil tluri w.i-t»;: .4?..! i-.-rtHv t-k \ Ii !»:• .! tlu j»!:*.:ii!. . :.il 

• ■!u ir\ luarl. "I^wn with :lu r.a^::i!i ' •!:::*;^ .it; »- r*. d: 1 I- iu •! !■• v':;\t\ lum 

A :; *M*H r ol the ItituIi jju-itd* s,i/|.l t.i «■? *..•» I\ thr-iuh ;i;t rV.::./*.', i::- b. \*huh. w:'li 

:h« k:uns whuh h. I b» I's b:"i:v:h: !*• fji :h« i \» * r .I'l- ■:i«'. p'l-'td !• »\ * !- h;m fr.-ni .lil *:.U^ 

l".' .li; lis. .iiid ;»• ::iS d llum .it thi !■:!•«-« \| r» th..:! .!. < I »t i :• •. w..^ thi- .:j .1 w n 

I h< !:Tt oj tlu- .iitiiltf, pi'Aid m- Ti t!!i\::M H..\:-^l -■ !:;- \\..\, i, .v.,- :,..u ..:it..-.tr •; aV, 

th.tr. th.it ot tlu- inii^kftrv. a:ul thi d: .i.\ f" .d.^- :li.i:i i.i* r-r :!i .•...•- •! tl.i ^r.-wd lh.it 

w.i* iii'W swept In c.i:i:i :. b.i'.is lu !J;:^'i! '..■•* ^" 'i . '.;*, W d.-*; .•:. u:-lu d II..; :m 

M* .itiw hll< . tin ;:.4ri;- :« w.is i:..::id .i^i::>' -^iM li •:: h:» •.^•. :■ .V ! Ik;'* •:••.: ^- t'!- ' -k ■ ! 

■.\^\\ I'hi jnii l-Mlr^ w;lii.! th- n:.;.!. • r^ ;':^ ;:•:-«!' i;..-* kt '. * r tin .!. ..• ^ m r ■ i 

w hu h tlu c ll»! i ■ ill I \\- '\\ In !■ !• V 1 !!. t- VI..*'. \* ; .-• H . .:. .It. i ••-..•.." riu ?: :•« r s . ' \\k i -^ . r • 

\\her«.o thr >wi*s mi r^ » :i,iiu -. ^..r.t'.* ^ a> ..'. \\\ ' * •:;•■ a *. t-^* *: t • r- '•• ^•. ..:.d . .. ! .. • . n 

tin «tf:tM'-n lit I*!* rub :'!•--: .r. :. :: t:. :■: •». H.. r.-. ^i ! t- ?.* \\ x h* . ! .♦ r.^.i } -t,! 

a :i;iitlt d. tidl • I .. n:"Tr N' ..!!i!..l ^ "ij; ...I w . • <. ^ w ■ •«.■;•»:■. . ■ ■ .1 1 .li- V • 'i till ; . .\ *•*. 

dt :« r niirn d to jt-i^t I' th l.i*t .i ;■ i i 

riure w.is a:i *hir fus-ti wliuh flLnU :! W ;'h;:. tlu li..^:..l. tin :!l\..d^.r^ mi-i :• i .? 

iin.id\ is.ible to pr<>l<>!i^ the di*i:ue Ilu !■•: uh;.i. !''i.»kj!.k: oiHri tlu d-.-.i^c :.- * »i . . m m :j 

iri-^s (.iiiitairud abundaiuf of ammuniti":i. but |";'-:.ir» li-\k»-.tr. wi'i : .. 1 \\\., .; \*f-.fn 

llttir t.f i|i> t»«^i . alui tlu- ::;jmSr*. i» l-.-^tjnti'. Ii.id IkvUji i:.-*-*! t < »!.i -t tlu Ltti T I:.! .i 

nuriaMriK. ot llie Ksii-^tr^ ttndertd il !:i: i :i^ whttt k»ea!ii talii;;^ to hi^ waint. and !«ik ud 
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hims-lf btill under the reign of Louis XV., who the duke ; "it is a revolution." In these wordii 

had been dead fifteen years. Instruments of destined to become celebrated, the astonished 

torture were discovered. Shocking as this king was informed that the ancient monarchy 

detail rnav be to a reader of the present day, was at an end. 

it should be remembered that under the old The Bastille was now pulled down : partly IB 

monarchy torture was constantly employed in the natural course of things, partly in virtue cf 

criminal process. It is only just to add that it a formal resolution. The stones were brokflO 

wa> formallv abt)lished a few years before the up into little pieces, and worn by ladies ■• 

Revolution, and not afterwards, as is generally jewellery; ornaments and playthings we 

suppoM-d. made from the remains of the detested edifice. 

The archives of the prison were in part de- The conquerors of the Bastille formed a 8] 

:.lroyc(l. Ail that was preserved of them was corps, which had its recognised place in wM 

aftci wartU publJNhed, in order once more to public ceremonies. A medal was struck in their 

thi<»w ]i;:lit <Mi the iniquitv of the sy.stem under honour, and each of them was commissioned wiA 

uhiJi Mich an institution as the Hastille C(»uld an office. During the Revolution the ground OB 

(^•xi^:. which the Bastille stood became a fiivourile 

I'lic takiii)^ (»f the Bastille cost the assailants place for public meetings. The Bronze Colmno 

eiLilitv-tlirce killed on the spot, and titteen who which now lifts its head in the Place de h 

tln.j ti'»in their injuries, be>idcs >ixty-three Bastille was erectc*d under the reign of Louit 

\\..u!hliil The garrison, on their side, pn»tected I^hilippe, in memory of the Revolution of 17(9 

|)^ tlir u.ili^ < if the fortress, lost but one killed and of the lesser revolt of 1830. 

an. I "Mc u«'iiiided during a struggle which lasted Although the Revolution began in Paris, the 

I,,, li-iii-. revolutionary' .spirit spread rapidly to the pro* 

riu iiMi«»r of the garrison, De Lo^me, shared vinces. This is clearly set forth in Arthor 

till- t.iit ft the governor, except that, instead of Young's account of what tcMtk place at Strasbuil^ 

briiii; put to death summarily by an enraged where he had just arrived when new's of the 

m'»l>. lie was taken deliberately to the famous Revolution reached him. 

//'/A / /; . "» lamp of the Place de la (ireve, and "I arrived there,'* he writes, " at a criticd 
h .!i4 .1 Two ot the pensioners, accused, like moment, which I thought would have broken 
;l,, 1:1. « .r. nt having pointed the guns of the mv neck: a detachment of horse, with their 
|.. vi — . j.iTi-t the people, were also strung up. trumpets, t>n one side, a party of infentr}', with 
111, M -..Lie ilie tirst victims of the cry *' -/ /*/ tluir drums beating, on the other, and a great 
. / ;.' ' ■. '" afterwards to be heard so otten in nioh hall«K»ing, frightened my French mare, and 
iji «::^r:-«»t Paris. The iiiittcntr in question I ctiuld scarcely keep her from trampling on 
u :-. .itr.ivlml t«» an iron gibbet ; and it was on Me^sr^. the tirrs eUit. On arriving at the inn, 
ill ' Li':'''^t that the victims <»f popular fury were one heard the intercNting news of the revolt of 
1, :,-t 1 ..;..r;. Pari> : the (wiirdc /*>///; r<//.vi" j«»ining the people; 
Tilt li\e^ "'f all the other ilefeiiders were the unreliability (tf the rest of the troops; the 
s»).i!t.l riuv were set at lilvrtv and a subscrip- taking of the Bastille ; and the institution of the 
li.i:i ..;»i :!i.il !«»r them, as they had ikiw no means miiirr h* turtle* ji'sr — in a w<ird, the absolute over- 
i.t «. :! :ii';i: in h«iiK>l penny. throw of the old government. Kver\'thing beiiy 
rill ni \\ - "t the capture of the B.istille caused now deciiled. and the kingdom absolutely in the 
«^ri : e\* itiinenl at Vers.iille>. wher*.- l.olli^ X\"I., haiuK of the Assembly, they have the power tO 
i:j 1m- !i.jl»i!u.tl stale «»t ifuk\i^i"n. -eetiud unable in.:ke a new constitution such as they think 
t.i ^:.. :i •lilir iit .tny kind, lie h.ul ;:<>ne to pr«iper ; and it will Ik* a s{K-ctacle for the world 
K»! * !:.- ii-n.il li"ur. hut was .iw.iknu*! e.iily t«« view in t hi- enlightened age the representative* 
tin ex* Mj-'ming hv the Duke ile 1 .i in»."urt, of twenlv-tlve inilliMn> iA people sitting on the 
wli-. i:.- M.i the plivileLie « •! e:itering the rny.d v«»n-trucli«»n of a new .nul better fabric of liberty 
h, ,1 ii ::h! .;! .mv time. The Duke int^-rined th.m luiropc has yet offered. It will now be 
hi' ' :^i» '•! w h.it w.i- t.:kiuL; pl.n.e at Paii^. -i . n whether they will copy the constitution of 
.i:;-I ::!::•: » — ^ 1 upiiii him the iUAr--ity ••! pullini; Mn^land, treed Inim it^ faults, iM attempt from 
h-.M'-iI? .'i ..vv."id with the n.tlit»n and with the tlKtir\ tofranie *«"»mething .ibsolutely ."ipeculativc- 
.X— « :ij:ii-. In the tornier c.i-e they will prove a blessing to 
•• j, ;• . ri'. ■!:. ilu-n?** .;-kt il I-«.ni- X\T., tluii ii.imtiy ; in the l.itter they will probably 
w:::i i. - i\t- h.il! «»pen. "No. Siie," replied invt»l\e it in ine.vtricable confusion and ct\il 
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\v;ir>: perhaps not inimcciiatdy, but certainly in assembled magistrates to escape by a back ii«Mir. 

the tut lire. I hear nothing of their removing they burst everything open, and entered like a 

ir<»in \'er>ailles. If they stay there under the torrent, amid a universal shout of triumph. From 

C(>ntr<»l <»t" an armed mob, they must make a that minute a medley of casements, sa-she>, 

gi»vernment that will please the mob ; but they shutters, chairs, tables, sofas, b<K)ks, paper>. 

will. 1 >uppose, be wise enough to move to some pictures, etc., rained down incessantly frcjin all 

central t(»wn — Tours, Hlois, or Orleans, where the windows of the house, which is seventy i.»r 

their deliberations may be free. But the Parisian eighty feet long; this being succeeded by a 
spirit (tf connn'»tion spreads rapidly ; it is here ; ' shower of tiles, skirting-boards, banisters, frame- 

the tr(M»ps lliat were near breaking my neck are work, and whatever parts of the building fcircc 

emplo\ed to keep an eye on the people who could detach. The tr(K)ps, both horse and f*)ot, 

show >i^u^ of an intended revolt. They have were quiet sjHJCtators. They were at first 1«ni 

broken the windows of some magistrates who are few to interpose, and when they became more 
no favourite? ; and a great mob of them is at . numerous the mischief was too far advanced t«i 

thi> nioineiit assembled, demanding clamorou.-ly admit (tf any other course than that of guarding 
t«» have meat at five sous a pound. They have a ' every avenue around, permitting no fresh arrivaL 

cr\ iiiiiMncr them tliat will conduct them to good on the scene of action, but letting every<me that 

le!V-:ili^ : * J^'^i/t/ irimp'it ct rucnt Ics itiits .' ' 1 pLased retire with his plunder ; guards at the 

Iia\e -pent some time at the Cii^uurt' Littniiirc >ame time being placed at the d<H)rs of the 

r iiliiiLT the ga/ette> and journaK that give an churches and all public buildiiTgs. 1 was for two 

at. 'u:n ••! the tran>acti<>n> at Pari> ; and 1 have hourr a spectator of this scene: secure myself 

h...l ". me conversation with several >en>ible and from the falling furniture, but near en(»ugh to 

iiitellinciit UKU in the present revolution. The see a fine lad of about fourtcx*n crushed to death 

spirit I't levnlt is gone forth into various parts of by some object as he was handing plunder to a 

tlie kiiiLTil'm ; the price <»f bread has prepared woman- I suppt>se his mother, from the horror 

the ]• j'ul.ae evervwhere for all s<»rts of violence : pictured in her countenance. I remarked several 

at 1a":i> there h.ive been ct>nunotions a> furiou^ e«»nnn«»n sctldiers with their white c«K:kades among 

a- .It l\.ii-. and likewise at a great manv ()ther the plunderers, and instigating the mob even in 

p!..ie« D.iuphine i> in arm.-', and I>reta^iie in siLiht of the olhcers of the detachment. Mixed 

.:!>-«. lull* rihtlli«»n. The idea is that hunger in the crowd, there were people so decently dressed 

will J.:i\e the i»e«'ple to revolt, and that when that I regariled them with no small surpri.HT- 

o:Ke :lit\ tiihl ;iny other tnean^ of sub-i^tence The public archive> were destroyed, and the 

tli..:i li'iK-: L:h»ur everything will ha\e to be street^ for some wav around slrewc*d with papers, 

li.rt ! <M -ui.h cn-cquence it is to a cituntrv Thi> was a wanton mischief, for it will be the 

i-.li.\t . I ])". lie V on the subject oleorn : miu- that ruin of" many familie:> unctuniected with the 

^li.ll. i>\ ^t curing a high price t<i the farmer, njagi-trates." 

eiU'iiL.-c hi^ culture sutlieiently to secure the Although at the critical moment the first object 

pe"j»ic- tn-m famine. I have bex*n witiR-^ lo a of the revolutionists' attack was the Babtillc, 

.^ee Ml eui iou-* to a foreigner, but dreadful ti» th<t*«e that hateful building did n(»t, according to 

Krenehinm who consiiler. Passing thmugh the Mercier. in-pire the connn<tn pe<»ple with anv 

S4 ju. I re ot the //'7*'/r/r /'///<% the mob were breaking peculiar indigtiation. It will be seen from his 

the uinil<»ws with stones, noiwiihstamiing tliat <>wn w<»rds that he was in this particular a less 

an "tluri .md a delachmetit of horse were «»n tlie keen-sighted observer than he is generally reputed 

spi.i. Mh-erving n«»l «»nly that their numl>er«- ttihavelKvn. Writing jusl before the Revolution, 

iiKre.i-ed. hut tliat they grew b<>Ider and bolder .Mercier siiw well that liis fellow -country* men 

e\er\ ni'inenl, I thought it worth staying to .M.'e were oppre-'-ed, hut iK-lieved they were too much 

how tlu- thing would enil, and clambered on to inured to i!ii> iippres^ion ever t<> rise against it. 

the i«"»l «'! a r«»w of low >t.ilN op|x»>iic the huiUlitig •* 1 liave already observrd," he writes, " that 

.i;:.ii:i-! whieh their malice wa^ dirtxted. Here I the Parisians in gt-iural are t«»tally indiflerent as 

i.'-.iM \ !eu thewhoU- >e^ne. Peieeiving that the t" their p<»litical interest : m.r is this to be won- 

M.H.jw wi.uld n<ii attaek them exeept in word^ liiud at in a pl.ice where a man is hardly 

.iiid nu:nii-. they grew n)<»re violent, and turi«iu-Iv .illowid t<t thitik f«»r hini'^tlf. A coercive silence, 

.il'e!np!»il i»» IxMl the il«Hir in pieces with iron imp* imiI upon evrrv Freiiilnnan from the hour 

ei"U -. j'!.it in:: l.idiler^ t" tlu- wind'iW"-. In .il><iut «■! hi'^hiiih «»n wh.iliVtr leg.irds tlie affairs of 

.iiju.iiti* '♦ ,t:i Ii .uhiJi i:.i\e time tor the ;^«»\i mnu lit. gr.iw- w ith him into a habit which 
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tlij K-.r nt thr IkiMillc :iiul hi> iKitur.il ituli'li ik^ 
il.iilv >tri iifillun, till ihc man !•» t«ii.illy In^i in 
the >l.i\c. Kitij^Iy priri»^:ati\c kiiou^ !iiiN»U!nl>, 
Uiaii^ in» *»1K' iVtT ilaii'il t«» rt>i*l ihr in«»iiari IT- 
ilt^potii idinnuiuN. It i^ trur that at tiiiu^. iti 
the- \\ -iiiN ill tlu* j>rovt !l>. till- )^.illiil hi'F'^c ha* 
uiiK «1. I'lii- Tari^ian^ hav<. at tiiiu*' attiiiiplitl 
ti» wiTh^taiui t\raiiti\ ; hut p'{»ulat i i»inin«>ti"ii* 
aMl>>Mv:>t ll). til h.Ai h.al v\iv nuiih thr an it a 
)«« \i-h iiiuliiiv at M^hiMij : a nnl uitli the l.ittd. 
thi hutt ( lul « t a tiivUtck uiili tlu- tnriiur. qiiM- 
.ill. UiailM- IKltluT ai.t with the ^{>lTit aiul 
ri -••liitioM «it tfitn \\liMa--c-rt their iittuial nLilil- 
Wh.ii Udiilil (.o^t th.' iiiiiii'tcr lii^ liti- iii thu^c 
iiiih.ip])\ ii>untrii > \\ hcTc >clt-iK-iii.il an 1 (>.i'^i\(- 
iiita.il. nv I arc unkiiMwii i^ i)i>ik titl in l*afi- i'V a 
\\\\\\ t piL:iafn. a Milan ^mi;;. itc : ihi auth-'i- «►! 
w hh !i. hi»\s« \i r, takr ihi- ^Rat« "l van l'« ii ir..ini 
i«>iit .1 .1. Iia\ iiijL' iitiitiiiuallx the ti .ir *^ nini>- 
tii:..l i;!:in'i* Kfnit- lli.ir t\»'; !m'I ha- a ' •; 
/// ; ii:.!l« ipuiltlv <i.iaoh'nii| ihi laptlMlV ft It' 
aiitii- I 

Mt Tu T at tlif xifiii- ::nii- |»«»in> «iut that n*'..* 
Mil* • :)u »l.»\-«»! lii:iii 1\'. ha.: l!..:at ':»^ ■ •; -■ 
ir.i.ir-. L'•'^»^^^ll a titiiii t I.-m.:' .\\1 * 'lit •' 
ihi !..'! a\ !' ••! 1 .• in- W hail i'^iM !"i..~: i:i:" 
th r».t-:nii all thi Xoiinni" ••! i!i> Ivu . « !• ;>.i i: . 
< »ni vij iht tn-t a^t- ••! {.•••i'. \\ 1 u.i* :■ 
li!Nl,i:' tioin tin- rta-lillr ..ii |»:i-":-.tI- win. 
h.iil ii«'l W%:\\ iiiiil!\ «»t *i::.;. . in ■ 'i^ni-.ittl' 
I'tii :h < " 

"At iht' a\>n*-i«in I'f hi- pi - :i! M. .•«-!•.. 
w • :!i - Ml Ti :i I. " hi« III w n::i: •!•'•. ai t.: .! 1 !'\ 
[i:.t::..:n* ■, . -n^:i.ii; • .; ih. i»« ^;'.'.:':j' •: ;':■ ;• 
. ::r .■ L-JT.i! !■ -n \* ;: h ai: .u t • ■? -i.*: i» i .tjj.i ::.i :. •. . 
«•!.;• r :•.;, tin ii k:i*i' I •■! !iii ll.i •: .!. ; • ; ■ '.... \ 

jfc !• T :!i' i:i. \\ hi :i .; vi i* :■. ..!i:^ • • ? •■• : vi • 
\\ ' «* ! a! lal t:- A " ■ -^jj ! h« ••€ !; »> • i!i : \' .i • 

., r.i .!i • <t w h* :n \I' ii : ? I- i; - th« -..!:; •••:•. ? ' .' 
u .• av. Tu..T.> !■■ :- !• : I . ? . • ; . ; :h. •■ ■.. •. 

pTi-«'::i7* uli«» \vi ri !• li .1 :h- ! .k::^ •! \\\ 

■■ 1 ht IT :::;ii::»* : niv ^i :« .: a '.•!:.: ,■ . « . . : 
\»}i.. ti .1 ?..•:•. .-i*. i:; \i..r-' ha; :i ::...:•« : .. * 
up lutwii!. I".. I "...i!!- ii.ifii'a.: :-•. ..;■.•■ .: 
\\ hi. h -:• 1 !* :h- h- ..■: w h- :; ;! : - ■ :. ! :•• -, '. 
h« ha.; *..;•{•• i' ■! .':■.- \- w^ a:;-! :* .is- \\ . .: 
•i- :![| nn> \..T::pl< ■'. i ■ :.-' .:ii \ .»:: : ?•■::!..■ 
h- ih'-.U'li! :.•■ II' ri ■•■..:- r'-. 1 ::■ :- • 

I hi .;«- r • ? li; \ .:• !::;•. 

.11^' , !• ' ,* •! . ..... tl-.i.ll, .... . 

t. **' . .till] .xl\ ..'.K ■"•iI; \-'lii .ki ,■*.. 

th..! .'!< i:'..r. n«.v* ..«:.•• IK if-.i-iK- : . . ■ 
J .!- .4!! . h h- 'i! .! ..■ ! 



think-. l«» havc tra\^.llt\l a j:rtal way lK.h»rc he 
n ai lu > ilu iin!-A.ir*i )iaii-. litre he >ti»p> a 
! uhiU ; hi- t^i iO.- i\**, IfiiK ikptivnl of ihe Min"^ 
iheciinv; Uain-. ian hardly >u[>{M»rt it> tirM 
liLihl A viKuh uan> ti»r him in the >treet^ : 
liv L!< t* int«i it. ill -iii^ to Ik- 4.arrieil to a iertain 
-ti et. hut un.ti>L t<« -upfxirt tlu- inntinn wt tlie 
i'Mih, hi i> '»« I i:«un, aiiii l>y the a»i<itani.e «»| 
twii nun at liii>^th he uaihi> the quarter \% here 
111 ti'Miu ily ilui It : hut the >|>«it \^ aitereil. aiul 
111- h««u-c i^ ri'i nmie. Hi** waihlerin^ t\e Meiii> 
tM inieiri»i;ale i vnv pa>>tnj»er. ^a\ iii^ with heart - 
ii iiihii)^ avieiit* <»! ih *p«»nileiK V : 'Where >llall 
I tiiiii niv will .' Where aie my tliihlri n ? ' 
All in vaiti : th- •>l.li>t man har.llv reinemlH i*^ tn 
h.i\i litai.I III- iitiiu At ta-t a p<Mir i*M tU • 
I ri pit |><>itei 1* hi<»ui:hi ti> liiiii llii^ man hail 
"^'TNeii in 111* taiinU . hut kn« u htm ii«'t. <)u<'». 
ti<iM:.! h\ the la*r pT i-< 'nt I . hi- ripliiii, with all 
th* in.iitii rt:K( whuh ai i <>inpanii * thi iiv«it- 
i- 1 :; :i ••! i \i !i!* I'-ii:; pa*- «l, that h;- wi:« hail 
til- i a'>-\i thiil'. \'a:- in'..:* in tin utmost 
::::- :....•..! :h.i! In- ihiliiin wi i' ui.iu inl<» 
?■ • u:i I •■.:•!•• :- -. iMthiii;^ hiVini; U i n h< ai I nt 
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comniun ptople, it was some- 
times maik- usu of tn punish 
actrL^scs who were much ad- 
mircil by the populacv. Mllv. 
Clairoii, a distinguished actrt'ss 
and ixccUcnt woman, on quit- 
linj! the stage from religiiiiis 
scruples — iir rather because, 
contrary to her own views an 
the subject, she found th« pro- 
fes>ii)ii of actress condemned 
absolutely by the Church — was 
sent to the Bastille on the 
ground that, being a paid 
servant of the king, she refused 
ti> do her duty. " Th*j case of 
this la<ly.' siid a writer of the 
time, ■■ is indeed hard. The 
king sends her to prison if she 
dins iioi act. and the Church 
send> her to perdition if she 
doe>." Mile. Clairon was much 
troubleil at the view taken of 
her profession bv the clergj- ; 
and after consulting her con- 
fev«ir. >he came to the con- 
chisiori ihat so long as she re- 
mained on the stage she could 
hav.' 
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cient and pious privilege of con> 
signing to eternal punishment 
ever\'une who had anything 
to do with the stage." 

Mile. Chiron's retirement 
threw her manager into the 
greatest confusion. She was by 
hr the best actress of the day, 
and such a fevourite that it was 
almost impossible to do without 
her. The theatre was soon 
deserted by the public, and 
still Mile. Clairon refused to 
act. Then it was that by royal 
mandate she was imprisoned. 
She had not, however, been 
long in the Bastille, when an 
order came fi'om the Court 
for the players to go to Ver- 
sailles to perform before the 
king. Mile. Clairon was re- 
leased, and commanded to make 
her appearance with the rest 
of the company. Being already 
verj' tired of the Bastille, she 
decided to ()bey, and perform- 
ing at Court with immense 
success, and finding that all 




hope of. Sid- 
It was then 
refused any 
act. and de- 


attempts to gain even 
the toleration of the 
Church were in vain. 
she rc-igned herself to 


er from the 
w indignant 


her fate and went on 
acting as usual. Some 
years previously, Mile. 
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the strange days of the ancient regime. Thus had come to visit him on that verj* day. Funeral 
Mile. (Javaudin, a singer at the Opera, having rites were denied him, all the same, by the Arch- 
refused the part assigned to her in a piece called bishop of Paris ; and when Mme. Molicre ap- 
the *' (jolden Fleece,'* was sent to La Force, pealed in person to Ix>uis XIV., the king look 
where she enjoyed herself so much, that she offence at her audacious mode of address, and 
was warned as to the possibility of her being threw the whole responsibility on the Arch- 
punislied by solitary confinement in a genuine bishop of Paris — to wln)m, nevertheless, he sent 
dungeon. On this, she agreed to appear in the a private message. As a result of the king's 
character wliich she had at first rejected. When, niterference — not a very authoritative one — a 
however, an otlicial came to the prison to set priest was allowed to accompany Moliere's bodv 
her at lii)erty, in order that she might play her to its otherwise unhonoured grave. The great 
part that very evening, she told him that for comedy-writer was buried at midnight in un- 
the |)rc>ent she would remain where she was, consecrated ground ; and of course, therefore, 
that >he had ordered an excellent diimer, and without any religious service, 
memt to cat it. The official charged with her Adrienne Lecouvreur, who, more than a 
liberation insisted, li«>wevcr, on setting her free, century after her death, was to be made the 
telling her that after he had once got her into heroine of Scribe and'Legouve's famous drama, 
tlu street *«he inii^lu go wherever she cho.^e. She is known to all playgoers as the life-hmg friend 
sinij>lv returned lo the pri.M>n, where she dined of Marshal Saxe, whom she furnished with 
c»)j)i<)U>lv, witli a due allowance of wine. "Then," money for his famous expedition to Courland. 
sav> a narrator of the^e incidents, "she went to X'oltaire entertained the greatest regard for her, 
the ( >pera, had a furijuH scene with the >tage- and \\w^ never bo happy as when he had per- 
manager, who, during her imprisonment, had suatled her to undertake a part in one t)f his 
given her ilrej»ing-ronni to another singer, and plays. Adrieime died in Voltaire's arms, and 
alter a quarter of an hour of violent language no sooner was she dead than public opinion 
c.ihned down, dressed herself for the part of accu>ed lier rival, the Duchess de Bouillon, of 
Calliope, and sang very cliarmingly." It may be having poisoned her from jealousy and hatred: 
mentioned that before she wa> consigned to the tor the duche>b had conceived a passion for 
Hastille, Mile. Clairon's ca>e intere>ted greiiily Mar>hal Saxe to which that gallant warrior 
some of the be>t writer^ of the day, including couKl not bring him>elf to resptmd. The clerg\' 
Volt .lire, who j)ubli>he(.l an eloquent defence ot retu>ed to burv Adrienne, as in the previf>us 
the >:.i.ue againV. the i»verl)e.ning pretensions <»f century they had refused to burv Moliere. Her 
the Church. body wa> taken po.v^exsion of bv the poUce, who 
It >eeins >tr.inge that in I'rance, where the buried it at midnight, without witnesses, on the 
dr.inia is cultivated with more interot ami with banks of the Seine. "In France." said Voltaire, 
mole ^ucce» than in any other ct)untrv, actors ** actre^.se> are adored when thev are beautiful, 
anil actresses >hould so long have been ami thrown into the gutter when thev are dead." 
re^.iideil a."* beyond the pale (»f Chri.slianitv. Nearly a hundred vears after the death of 
na})IMly. this is no longer the ca>e. Hut the Adrienne Lecouvreur died another great actress, 
traditional view of the French Church in regard Mile. Raucourt, who, like Adrienne Lecouvreur 
to aclorN and actre>>es was, until within a com- and like Moliere, was refused Chri.*^tian burial. 
paralively recent lime, that they were, by the This was in 1S15, just after the Restoration, 
mere tact <»f exercising their profes.sion, in the at a time when the clergv, so long deprived of 
pti^ition <»f e.\c«»nnnunicaleJ j)erson.s. T}ii> is power, were l)eginning <tnce more to exercise it 
sutlicienlly shown not <»nly by the case of Mile, in earnest. The Cure <tf St.-Roch refused to 
Clairon in connection with the Hastille, but admit the body (»f the actress into his church. 
alsii by the circumstances alteniling the burial An indignant crowd assembled, and became S4> 
ot Moliere in the seventeenth, of Adrienne riotous that the lro<t|)s had to be called out. 
Lev>"uvieur in the eighteenth, and of Mile. At la>t King L<aiis XVIII. <»rdered the church 
R.iULourt in the nineteenth century. Acting il(»ors to be <»pened. and with the tact which 
in Af" ,l////i///'- //////(/^///i/z/r. .Moliere bloke a blo< id- di^tin;;uishetl him, conunissioned his private 
v.s^el. and was carried home to die. He w.i> chaj)lain t<» pertorm the service. In such horror 
a:ien«led in hi> \a< nioinenls by a j»rie--t of hi> w.l^ the stage held by the French clergA* ( if not 
aLiju.iint.iUve : he expiree I in pre>ence i-t Iwm by ilie Cath<»lic clergy throughout Europe) s<> 
\\\x\\n whom he trequently entertained, and who late a^ the beginning of the present century, 
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that money offered to the Church by actors and 
actresses for charitable purposes, although ac- 
cepted, was at the same time looked upon as 
contaminating. Thus, when Mile. Contat gave 
performances for the starving poor of Paris, and 
handed the proceeds to the clergy of her parish 
for distribution, they refused to touch the money 
until it had been *' purified " by passing through 
the hands of the police, to whom it was paid in 
by the stage, and by whom it was afterwards 
paid out to the Church. 

The Place de la Bastille was formed in virtue 
of a decree of the First Consul, but it was not 
completed until after the establishment of the 
Empire. The principal ornament of the square 
was to be a triumphal arch to the glory of the 
Grand Army. But after taking the opinion of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, the emperor altered 
his views ; and the triumphal arch was reserved 
for the place it now occupies at the top of the 
Champs Elysees. Oddly enough, too, a massive 
object, intended originally for the spot now 
occupied by the Arc de I'Etoile, was carried to 
the Bastille in the form of an elephant, whose 
trunk, according to the fantastic design, was to 
give forth a column of water large enough to 
feed a triumphal fountain, which was inaugu- 
rated December 2nd, 1808. The wooden model 
of the elephant, covered with plaster, was seven- 
teen metres long and fifteen metres high, 
counting the tower which the animal bore on 
its back. Set up for a time on the western 
bank of the Canal de TOurcq, the plastered 
elephant was afterwards abandoned, like the 
project in which it played a preliminary part, 
and its wooden carcase became a refuge for 
innumerable rats. The remains of the elephant 
were not removed until just before the comple- 
tion of the bronze column which now stands 
in the centre of the Place de la Bastille, in 
memory of the victims of the Revolutions of 
1789 and 1830. 

The first stone of this monument was laid bv 
King Louis Philippe on the 27th of July, 1831. 
It was finished at the beginning of 1843 ; and 
on the 28th of July of that year were placed, in 
the vaults constructed beneath the column for 
their reception, the remains of the insurgents of 
1830, which for ten years had been lying buried 
in all parts of Paris, but particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the markets and at the foot 
of the Colonnade of the Louvre, where the 
relics reposed side by side with those of the 
Swiss soldiers who had died in protecting the 



palace. The figure lightly poised on the ball 
at the top of the column represents the Genius 
of Liberty. 

At a short distance from the Place de la 
Bastille, and easily accessible by train, is Vin- 
cennes : known by its wood, at one time the 
favourite resort of duellists ; by its military 
establishment, to which the famous Chasseurs 
de Vincennes owed their name when, after the 
downfall of Louis Philippe, it was thought de- 
sirable to get rid of their former designation — 
that of Chasseurs d'Orleans ; and for its castle, 
in whose ditch the ill-fated Duke d'Enghien was 
shot, after a mock trial, on an all but groundless 
accusation. 

The Duke d'Enghien, who, according to one 
of his biographers, had no fault but the one 
common to all the Bourbons — that of being " too 
easily influenced by beautiful eyes " — was living 
on the German side of the Rhine, nearly opposite 
Strasburg, with his wife, a Princess de Rohan- 
Rochefort, to whom he had been secretly married. 
As a royalist and a member of the royal family, 
he was naturally the enemy of Napoleon and the 
Napoleonic regime. But he had taken no part 
in any conspiracy, unless the League of Sovereigns 
and States formed against Napoleon could be 50 
considered. The duke frequently crossed over 
from the right or German bank, especially at 
Binfelden, where the Prince de Rohan-Rochefort, 
his wife's father, had taken apartments at the 
local inn. It became known, moreover, to the 
French authorities that the Prefect of Strasburg 
had for some time past been sending various agents 
to the German side. The princess received at 
this time from an oflBcer of the Strasburg garrison, 
who had been formerly attached to the Rohan 
family, secret intelligence that inquiries were 
being made in regard to the Duke d'Enghien. 
Soon afterwards a small body of troops crossed 
the Rhine, surrounded the little castle or Gothic 
villa where the duke was living at Ettenheim, 
seized him, and brought him over to Strasburg. 
He was permitted to write, and lost no time in 
sending a note to the princess, who, from the 
windows of the house, had followed in painful 
anxiety all the events of the alarming drama 
acted before her eyes. 

'' They have promised me," wrote the duke 
from the citadel of Strasburg, " that this letter 
shall be delivered to you intact. This is the 
first opportunity I have had of reassuring you as 
to mv present condition, and I do so now without 
losing a moment. Will you, in your turn, reassure 
those who are attached to me in your neighbour- 
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h<XKl ? My own fear is that this letter may find 
you no longer at Ettenheim, but on the way to 
lhi> place. The pleasure of seeing you, however, 
would not Ix; nearly so great as the fear 1 should 
have of your sharing my fate. . . You know, 
from the number of men employed, that all 
re^i^tancc would have been useless. There was 
nothing to be done against such overpowering 
forces. 

'* I am treated with attention and politeness. 
I may say, except as regards my liberty (for I 
am not allowed to leave my room), that I am as 
well off as could be. If some of the officers sleep 
in my chamber, that is because I desired it. We 
occupy one of the commandant's apartments, but 
another room is being prepared for me, which 
I am to take possession of to-morrow, and where 
I >hall he better off still. The papers found on 
me, and which were sealed at once with mv 
seal, are to be examined this morning in my 
pre>ence." 

The fir>t letters written by the young man 
fr<.)m Stra^hurg to his wife (they are still preserved 
in the French Archives) showed no apprehension 
of danger ; nothing could be proved against him 
except what was known befc^rehand, that he was 
a Hourbnn and an enemy of Napoleon. "As far 
as I remember," wrote the duke to his wife, 
**thev will find letters from my relations and 
irnni the king, together with C(»pies of some of 
mini-. In all the>e, as you know, there is nothing 
thai can c<»nipromi.se nie. anv more than mv name 
anil uhkIc ot thinking would have d(»ne during 
llu- whnlc course of the Revolution. All the 
p.iper> will, 1 believe, be sent U> Paris, and it i> 
lh<>u^ht. according to what I hear, that in a 
sh«»rt lime I shall be free ; (icxl grant it I Thev 
were l<M.king i<»r Dumouriez, wh<» was thought to 
be in our neighbourhood. It seems to have been 
>upposed that we had had conferences together, 
and apparently he is implicated in the con>piracv 
against the lite of the First Consul. My ignorance 
of ihi> makes me ht»jK' that I shall t>btain my 
lilK-rty, but we must not flatter ours<.*lves ten >><K)n. 
The attachment of my pe<»ple draw> tears from 
my ey<.> at every moment. They might have 
escaped : nnnne torced them to follow me. T!)ev 
came «'t iluir own aecord. . . I have >e-.'n 
n«»Nuly I hi- morning excij't I he coinmaiulant, 
who Meni>tM me an hone>t, kind-heartvd man. 
hill At llu -.mil- tinu- >trict in the tultilment of 
hi'* tiiiiy. I .im f.\|Htting llu c<»lonc'l of gvn- 
darm.> \\]ui arri>ted me. and who i> to o|H-n my 
pajur-. K-t. ire me.'* 

Tr.tn'-tirrid to Vincetnu-*, the duke wa> trim! 



summarily by court-martial, sentenced to death, 

and shot in the moat of the fortress on the 2ist of 

March, 1804. Immediately before the execution 

he asked for a pair of scissors, cut off a lock of 

his hair, wrapped it up in a piece of paper, with a 

gold ring and a letter, and gave the packet to 

Lieut. Noirot, begging him to send it to the 

Princess Charlotte de Rohan-Rochefort. Lieut. 

Noirot forwarded the packet to General Hulin, 

who transmitted it to an official named Real, 

together with the following letter : — 

** Paris, 30th Ventose, Ye«r 12 of i he French Repnblic — 
P. Ilulin, General of Brigade commanding the Grenadien 
on Foot of the Consular Guard, to Citizen Real, CoondUor 
of State charged with the conduct of affurs relating to the 
internal tranquillity and security of the Republic I have the 
honour, Councillor of State, to address you a packet fouod 
on the former Duke d*£nghien. I have the hoDoar to 
salute you. (Signed) P. HULIN." 

The receipt of the package was thus acknow- 
ledged by Citizen Real : — 

"Paris, 2 Germinal, Year 12 of the Republic. — The Coun- 
cillor of State, especially charged with the conduct of all 
aflfairs relating to the internal tianquillity and security of the 
Republic, has received from the General of Brigade, Hulin, 
commanding the Grenadiers on Foot of the Guant, a MDall 
packet, containinj; hair, a gold ring, and a letter ; this small 
packet bearing the following inscription : * To l)e forwarded 
tu the Princess de Rohan from the former Duke d'Enghien.* 

»*(Signe<l) R^AL.- 

The last wishes of the unfortunate duke were 
not carried out. The packet was never for- 
warded to his wife. She may have received 
the letter, but the ring, the lock of hair, and 
some fifteen epistles, written in German, from 
the princess to the duke, and found upon him 
after his death, remained, without the duke's 
letter, in the Archives of the Prefecture of Police. 
A fortnight after the duke's execution, his widow 
addressed from Flttenheim, c»n the 16th of July, 
1H04, the following letter to the Countess d'Ec- 
quevilly : — 

*' Since I still exiitt, dear Countess, it is certain that grief 
(Iocs not kill. Cjreat (io<l ! for what frightful calamity was I 
reserves 1 ? In the most cruel torments, the moft painftil 
nnxicty, never once did the horrible fear present itself to 
my mind that ihcy might take his life Itut, alas ! it is only 
Uh) true that the unhappy man has Inren made their victim : 
tliat ihis unjust scntcnre, this atrocious sentence, to which 
my uhole iK'in;; refused to lend credence, was pronounce* I and 
(hereu]Ktn executed. I li.ive not the ccuragi* to enter into 
details if this frightful event : l>ut there i> not one of ihem 
Mliiili is not henrtrcndin^;, n<>i one that would not paralyae 
with terror — I do n<»l <i\ every kinddic.irtctl j>er«»n, but any* 
• ti.e ^hi> has not lo^t nil feeling of humanity. Alone, without 
siip|Hirt, ^%ithoiit succo;:r, without defence, oppressed with 
.inMciy. w<»rnoii». uirh f.ittgur, tlenicd i»ne moment of there* 
pi>se <I(-innn<!(-il hy N.ntiirr after lii<« painful joirmey, he heard 
his dcnth-seniencc hurtieillj pronounced, during which the 
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unhip]')' min lank Tour limn inio uncunkciuutnni. Whal 
birlaiitjp! (ireal (mkI ! Anil when ibe cnil cime he »i* 
■lianiliinci] »n all tidrs witliiial tjrmjialhjr iir ciinw-bliun, 
«ithiiut one aflctiijiutc hand to Hi)ie awajr hi< leait in clute 
his eyel..lv 

■' Ah : I have ni* the cruel re|irowh to nuke to mjfielf 
oT not haviiis ili>nc evrrylhinE tu UAhiw him. Heaven 
knuw* ihal 1 H'<ml<l have 



ccrtmiiny was performed b\' Cardinal tic Kohaii, 
(itv hridtf's uncle ; and it is evident front her 
lir>t letters that she was regarded by her nearest 
friends and relatives as the duku's lawful wife. 

1^-t us now, parsing frum political to private 
executions, say a few words about simtc of the 
famous duels 
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tunalc Armand Carrel, one of the boldest and that gentleman's arrival some sharp words were 

most brilliant writers that the Republican Press interchanged. 

(»f France possessed. Armand Carrel and his Armand Carrel conceived that he was justified 

antag<)ni>t, Kmile de Girardin, another famous in regarding the course adopted by M. de Girar- 

journalist of Louis Philippe's reign, fought with din as indicating an intention to bring the 

pistols in that Bois de \'incennes whose name matter to a duel, and on his suggesting as much, 

at once suggests crossed rapiers or whizzing M. de Girardin replied, ** A duel with such a 

bullets. , man as you, sir, would be quite a hfitnic forttine** 

M. de Girardin was the inventor of the cheap "Sir," replied Carrel, ** I can never regard a 
press, not <-)nly in France, but in F)urope. To duel as a brtunc fortuned A few moments after- 
reduce the price of the newspaper, and thus wards M. Lautour-Mezeray arrived. His presence 
increase the number of subscribers, while cover- served to give the discussion a more conciliator^' 
ing any possible loss on the sale by the en- tone, and it was ultimately agreed that a few 
larged revenue from advertisements, which words of e.xplanation should be published in 
would flow in more and more rapidly as the cir- both journals. On M. de Girardin's proposing 
culati(»n widened: such was Girardin's plan, to draw up the note at once, ** You may rely 
According, however, to his enemic^s, he proposed u|x>n me, sir,'* said Armand Carrel, with dig- 
to ** enlarge the portion hitherto allotted in nity. The quarrel seemed almost at an end ; 
ncw^papcr^ to mendacious announcements to the but an incident reanimated it. M. de Girardin 
.-L'lt-coinnicndations of quackery and imposture, required that the publication of the note should 
at tlic >acrifice of space which should be devoted take place simultaneously in the two journals. 
to |)!iilt»>ophy, history, literature, the arts, and Carrel, on the contrary, held that it ought to 
whatever el>e elevates or delights the mind of appear first in the J^cssc, Girardin's paper ; 
man." but he experienced on this point the most deter- 

The proposed change was really one which niint\l resistance. It was then that, carried away 

r)ein«Krat> and Republicans should have hailed with indignation, wounded to the quick, utterly 

witli (Icli^'lu ; for it promised to extend a unable to adhere any longer to the moderation 

kn« 'W Icd^e of public affairs to readers who had which, by a determined etf<irt, he had hitherto 

hitherto been prevented from becoming ac- enforced up<in himself. Carrel rose and exclaimed, 

quaintcd with them by the high price of the **Iam the offended person ; I cluKJse the pistol I " 

neu>papcr>. which, apart from their own articles It was early on the morning of Friday, July 

<ni jiMlitiLal affairs. publi>hed long accounts of 22, 1S36, that Armand Carrel and M. de Girar- 

thc iU■batc'^ in the Chamber. din found themselves face to face in the Bois de 

.M. lie (iiiardin, however, found his iinio- Vinceimes. 

Vuti"ii att.n.kcd a^ the device of a charlatan. ' While the pistols were being loaded, Carrd 

IL- wa> accu>ed of converting journalism into siid to M. de CJirardin, ** Should chance be 

the in«»>t .M»rdid of trade.^ : i»f making it ''a again>t me and you should afterwards write my 

sjK'.iking-trunipet of the money -grabber and the life, you will, in all honour, adhere :>trictly and 

sptvulator." S<une of M. de(firardin's opponents j>iniplv to the facts?" ** Rest assured," replied 

went >«» far as to hint that he was not working his adversary. The seconds had measured a 

in g«HKl taith, and that the l(»s>es to which the di>tance of forty paces; the combatants were to 

diminution of price \\\\x>\, ex|>>se his journal advance within twenty of each other. Armand 

wt-re to be made g^Knl by a secret .sub>idy. Carrel innnedialely t<K)k his place and advanced, 

Armani! Carrel, a;* editor of the XatvnuiL en- proeiiting, despite the urgent entreaties of M. 

lirLiI into the quarrel, and t<Mik part against Ambert that he would show less front, the 

(iii.iidin. who, on hi> side, wrote a bitter attack whole breadth f>f his pers<»n to his adversary' 's 

\\\MA\ C.urtl. N<» NMHier had Carrel rtad the aim. M. de (lirardin having also advanced 

s*. at bin;; article than he called upon ii> .lutlior. >ome j)ace>, bnth partie> fired nearly at the same 

deinaiidin^ either relractatitMi (tr per><»nal .-^atis- iii>tant, and N)lh fell wounded, the one in the 

tactii'H. Me entered (Jirardin's r<H»m, accoin- k-^. the other in the gr<»in. 

panied bv .M. Adi»lphe Thibaiideau, holding '* I >aw him," wrote Louis Blanc some lime 

I pen in hi> hand the journal which contained afterwards, **as he lay ; his pale features express- 

tlic offcU'^ive lines. (lirardin asked Carrel to ing pas>ion in repose. His attitude was firm, 

wail mitil he aN* could have a friend present, inflexible, martial, like that of a soldier who 

M. I.aulour-Mc/eray was sent tor ; but pending slumbers i»n the eve ot battle.'* 
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M. de Girardin was profoundly grieved at 
the result of the duel, and he made a vow never 
to fight again. Many years afterwards, under 
the Republic of 1848, he visited the grave of 
the man he had killed, to express his regret 
and ask for pardon in the name of the form of 
Government to which he had now become a 
convert, and which Carrel had always placed 
above every other. 

The duelling chronicles of the Bois de Vin- 
cennes would lead us far away from the Paris 
of to-day. It may be mentioned, however, that 
in this wood Alexandre Dumas the elder fought 
his famous duel with a collahorateur^ who claimed 
to have written the whole of the Tour de Nesle^ 
and who, undoubtedly, supplied to the skilful 
dramatist the framework of the piece. 

Dumas was in all truth a skilful dramatist, 
though one may hesitate to give him the title of 
dramatic poet, which he loved to claim. " What 
are you ? " said the judge of the Rouen Tribunal 
to the author of so many clever pieces, who had 
to give evidence in a certain case. " If I were not 
in the city of Corneille," answered Alexander 
the Great, "I should call myself a dramatic 
poet." "There are degrees in everything,*^ re- 
plied the judge. Alexandre Dumas was, all 
tlie same, a great inventor, and he possessed an 
extraordinary talent for putting dramatic things 
into shape. When, therefore, the future editor 
of the Courier des Etats- Urn's claimed to have 
written all that was important in the Tour dc 
Nesle^ he doubtless declared what from a literary 
point of view was false. Dumas not only re- 
jected his contention, but declined to allow his 
own name to appear in the bill side by side with 
that of his collaboratcur. Hence angry words 
and a duel : once more a serious one, and with 
pistols, not swords. 

With a calm desire to kill his man, of which, 
were he not his own accuser, one would refuse 
to suspect him, Dumas tells us, in his Memoirs^ 
how, when he appeared on the ground, he ex- 
amined his adversary's costume, and, while 
thinking it excellent as a " make-up," was sorry 
to find that it offered no salient mark for a 
pistol-shot. M. Gaillardet was dressed entirely 
in black ; his trousers, his buttoned-up coat, his 
cravat were all as inky as Hamlet's cloak, and 
according to the Parisian fashion of the time, 
he wore no shirt -collar. " Impossible to see the 
man," said Dumas to himself ; " there is no 
point about him to aim at." He at the same 
time made a mental note of the costume, which 
he afterwards reproduced in the duel scene of 



the " Corsican Brothers." At last he noticed a 
little speck of white in his adversary's ear : 
simply a small piece of cotton-wool. " I will hit 
him in the ear," said Dumas to himself; and on 
his confiding the amiable intention to one of his 
seconds, the latter promised to watch carefully 
the effect of the shot, inasmuch as he was 
^xious to see whether a man hit with a bullet 
through the head turned round a little before 
falling or fell straight to the ground. Dumas's 
pistol, however, missed fire. The delightful ex- 
periment contemplated could not, therefore, be 
tried ; and the encounter was bloodless. 

At Vincennes was confined for a few days, just 
before his expulsion from France, the Young 
Pretender, or " Charles Edward," as the French 
called him. The Duke de Biron had been 
ordered to see to his arrest ; and one evening 
when it was known that he intended to visit 
the Opera, Biron surrounded the building with 
twelve hundred guards as soon as the prince had 
entered it. He was arrested, taken to Vincennes, 
and kept there four days ; then to be liberated 
and expelled from France, in accordance with 
the treaty of 1748, so humiliating to the French 
arms. The servants of the Young Pretender, and 
with them one of the retinue of the Princess de 
Talmont, whose antiquated charms had detained 
him at Paris, were conveyed to the Bastille ; 
upon which the princess wrote the following 
letter to M. de Maurepas, the minister : " The 
king, sir, has just covered himself with im- 
mortal glory by arresting Prince Edward. I 
have no doubt but that his Majesty will order 
a Tc Dcum to be sung to thank God for so 
brilliant a victory. But as Placide, my lacquey, 
taken captive in this memorable expedition, can 
add nothing to his Majesty's laurels, I beg you 
to send him back to me." " The only English- 
man the regiment of French guards has taken 
throughout the war I " exclaimed the Princess de 
Conti, when she heard of the arrest. 

" Besides the Bastille and the Castle of Vin- 
cennes, which are the privileged places of con- 
finement for State prisoners, there are others,'* 
says an old chronicler, '' which may be called 
the last strongholds of tyranny. The minister 
by his private Icttre de cachet sends an objec- 
tionable individual to Bicetre or Charenton. 
The latter place, indeed, is for lunatics ; but a 
minister who deprives a citizen of his liberty 
because he so wills it may make him pass for 
what he pleases ; and if the person taken up is 
not at that time, he will in a few months be, 
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cmirt-U- out nf his senses, so that at worst it is j departed, saying that the Parisians were churls, 
<inly a kind of ministerial anticipation. Upon and that if she had suspected they vould render 
any Lotuplaiiit laid by the parents or other I her such insufficient honour she would never 
relations, a young man is sent to St.-Lazare, ' have set ftxjt in their city: "which," laj-s a 
where sometimes he will remain till the death , contemporarj' writer, " would have been a pity, 
of tlic complainants ; and Heaven knows how : but not a great one." 

fervently this is prayed for by the captive ! " , After saying so much against Agnes Sorel, it 

I'liiUr the reign of Charles VII. there stood ; is only fair to add that, according to many his- 
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it was she who roused Charles VII. 
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ViiicenncN is a military station, where a con- 
-iiierahle bii,iy of tr.B.p> in maintaine.l. Hence, 
a- alre.i.iv mentioiic.l, the once famous Chau'eurs 
derive.] the r name. Kajh divi>ion has now its 
own hatlalinii ol (■|i.i:"e!ir>. It may lie added thai 
>t)ecLal corpn of int.iulry. Mich an Chasseurs de 
Vincc»llc^. /"ii^ive-. 'I'urcos. K^gether with the 
("ha->eiir- ilWtViqiie and other kinds of oma- 
menial lavalrv, liavc been abolished : to the 
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■detriment of the picturesqueness, if not the prac- 
tical efficienc)', of the French army. 

The iiifantrj' regiments are ail armed and 
dressed absolutely alike, with the exception of 
the battalions of "chasseurs" (corresponding 
to the " schutzen " battalions of the German 



is supposed, more or less correctly, to be a good 
marksman ; and linesmen and chasseurs are 
armed alike. 

Lancers exist no more ; and the French 
cavalry, but for differences of uniform, would 
all be of the same medium pattern, neither 




Army), whose tunics are of a lighter blue than 
those of the line regiments. The Germans, by 
the way, have only one battalion of sharp- 
shooters to each army corps, whereas the 
French have two, one to each division. As 
the French are adopting as much as possible the 
principle of uniformity in their army, it seems 
strange that they should have made any distinc- 
tion b;;tween chasseurs and infantry of the line ; 
that, in short, they should have retained chas- 
seurs in their army at all. Formerly sharp- 
shooters carried rifles and were supposed to be 
particularly good shots ; whereas infantry of the 
line were armed with smooth-bore muskets, and 
if they could pull the trigger, could certainly 
not aim straight. Now every infantry soldier 
6 



" light " nor " heavy," but presumably fit for 
duties of all kinds. Some cavalry regiments are 
uniformed as dragoons, some as chasseurs, some 
as hussars ; and every army corps has attached 
to it, or rather included in its integral force, 
four cavalry regiments of one of these three 
descriptions. 

The Recruitment Bill of 1872 and the Organ- 
isation Bill of 1873 form a net which, with the 
additions since made to them, takes at one sweep 
everybody whom the military authorities call 
possibly want. Even seminarists and students 
of theology are no longer exempted. 

Postmen, policemen of all kinds, workmen in 
Government factories, students of a certain age in 
Government schools and in all educational estab- 
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lishmciits private or public, members of the custom 
house and octroi service, firemen, Government 
engineers, clerks and workmen in the Department 
of \V(H)ds, Bridges, and Mines, scavengers, light- 
house-keepers, coast -guardsmen J engine-drivers, 
stokers, guards, pointsmen, station-masters, 
signalmen and clerks of the railway service, all 
persons employed in the telegraph service, all 
seamen not already on the lists of the navy, and 
generally all members of bodies having some 
recognised constitution in time of peace, may in 
time of war be formed into special corps in order 
to serve either with the active army or with the 
** territorial army '' — as the French equivalent 
to the (forman Landwehr is called. *' The 
fnrinalion of these special corps," says the text 
of the Law on the (Jeneral Organisation of the 
French Armv, ** is authorised bv decree. Thev 
are subject to all the obligations of militarv 
service, enjoy all the rights of belligerents, and 
are boumi by the rules of the law of nations." 

F(»r private gentlemen going out in plain 
clothes to ^h(K)t at invaders from behind hedges 
no provi'-ic^n is made ; and such persons, whether 
called *• trancs-tireurs " or bv anv other name, 
woull, it caught bv the enemv, evidentlv be 
left to their fate. The franc-tireur, in fact, though 



still popular with the sort of people who delight 
in stories of brigands and highwaymen, is not 
looked back to with admiration even by his own 
Government. ** These articles/' sajrs the report 
on the Law of Military Organisation in reference 
to the clause above cited, *' are introduced in 
order to prevent the return of such unhappy 
misunderstandings as occurred in the last war, 
during which it is said that National Guards 
and francs-tireurs were shot by the enemy 
because our militar)^ laws had not given them 
the rights of belligerents." The rules under 
which these bodies of armed civilians, tempor- 
arily endowed with the military character, may 
be organised are strictly defined, so that the 
count rv may at no future time be troubled bv 
" the formation of bands of foreign adventurers 
who have during all the worst epochs of our 
history fallen upon France, and, under pretext ol 
defending her, have often subjt^cted her to de- 
vastation and pillage." This is, of course, meant 
for the bands of Garibaldians. They were, 
nevertheless, regularly organised under ofiicers 
bearing commi.ssions from the Minister of War, 
and, apart from the question of '* devastation 
and pillage," were the only bodies of partisans 
who showed any aptituie for guerilla warfare./ 
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1ET US return now from Vincennes to the 
_/ Place de la Bastille and the Boulevard 
Beaumarchais. 

Perhaps the most interesting house on this 
boulevard is number twenty-three, which was 
built by Mansard, the famous architect, for his 
own occupation. One set of rooms in the house 
was occupied by the celebrated Ninon de Lenclos, 
who died there October 17, 1703, at the age of 
eighty-nine, preserving, according to tradition, 
her remarkable beauty to the very last. Here 
Voltaire, then in his twelfth year, was presented 
to her ; nor did she forget to assign to him in 
her will 2,000 francs for the purchase of books. 

Next door to the house of Mansard and Ninon 
de Lenclos is the little Beaumarchais theatre, 
which, constructed in forty-three days, was opened 
on the 3rd of December, 1835, under the style 
of Tht'atre de la Porte St.-Antoine. In 1842 it 
was re-named Theatre Beaumarchais. Then 
at different periods it bore the titles of Opera 
Bouffe Francjais, and Fantaisies Parisiennes, until 
at length, in 1888, when it was entirely rebuilt, 
it became once more the Theatre Beaumarchais. 

The Government of 1830 did right in giving 
the name of Beaumarchais to the boulevard 
on which he at one time lived, and where he 
possessed a certain amount of property. During 
the stormy years that immediately preceded the 
Revolution of 1789 Beaumarchais was an im- 
portant figure ; and the effect of the " Marriage 
of Figaro '' on the public mind was in a good 
measure to prepare it for the general overthrow 
then imminent. The King, the Queen, the 
Ministers, were all, in the first instance, afraid 
of the '* Marriage of Figaro " ; and we have seen 
that to get it produced Beaumarchais displayed 
as much diplomacy and energy as would suffice 
in the present day to uf>set a Cabinet. 

While living at his mansion near the Porte 
St.-Antoine, Beaumarchais built close at hand 
the Thtiitre du Marais, where, after letting it to 
a manager, he brought out, in 17Q2, his " Mere 
Coupable " — the third part of his Figaro 
Trilog}', in which the Count and Countess 
Almaviva, Figaro and Susannah, are shown in 
their old age. The "guilty mother" is the 



Countess herself ; the charming and, as one had 
hoped, innocent Rosina of the " Barber of 
Seville." The male offender is Cherubin, better 
known under his operatic name of Cherubino, 
who after saying in the French comedy, with a 
mi.xture of timidity and audacity, *' Si j'osais 
oser ! " ends by daring too much. " La Mere 
Coupable" obtained but little success, and de- 
served none. Closed by Imperial order in 1807^ 
the Theatre du Marais existed only for fifteen- 
years. It must not be confounded with the 
ancient theatre of the same name where in 1636. 
Corneille produced his famous tragedy " Le Cid.'* 

The Marais or marsh, whose name recalls the 
early history of Paris, when Lutetia was de- 
fended by marshes as by a broad impassable 
moat, has long been known as the favourite 
abode of small pensioners and fundholders, who 
in this remote quarter found food and shelter 
at inexpensive rates. 

The Marais, however, has had, like most 
other parts of Paris, its illustrious residents ; 
and when about the middle of the eighteenth 
century the immortal actress Mile. Clairon lived 
there she was the third famous inmate of the 
tenement in which she had taken up her abode. 
'' I was told of a small house in the Rue du 
Marais," she writes in her memoirs, " which I 
could have for two hundred francs, where Racine 
was said to have lived forty years with his family. I 
was informed that it was there he had composed 
his imperishable works and there that he died ; 
and that afterwards it had been occupied by the 
tender Lecouvreur, who had ended her days in 
it. * The walls of the house,' I reflected, ' will be 
alone sufficient to make me feel the sublimitv of 
the author and develop the talents of the actress. 
In this sanctuary then I will live and die ! ' " 

Close to the Rue du Marais, in the Rue de 
Sevigne, stands the Must^e Carnavalet, estab- 
lished in the former Hotel Carnavalet, where 
Mme. de Scvignt^, author of the famous Letters, 
lived from 1677 to 1698. It was restored in 
1867 by Baron Haussmann, who converted it into 
a museum for preserving various monuments, 
statues, inscriptions, tombstones, ornaments, and 
objects of various kinds, proceeding from the 
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wholi'salc di;molition to which sundry streets an ancient fortress, though its walla and facades 

and even whole quarters of Paris were at that are ornamented with crescents, hunting horns. 

time being subjected, under the orders of Baron and the heads of stags and dogs ; the whole in 

Hjus>inann himself in his capacity of Prefect of allusion to the Diana for whom the building was 

the Seine. originally planned. 

Another remarkable mansion in the same Having once left the upper boule\'ard to enter 

street is the Hotel Lamoignon, now occupied bj- the adjacent Marais, we cannot but go on 




different manufacturers, especially' of chemical 
priiilucts, hut which, in its earliest days, had 
highly aristocratic and even royal occupants. 
Begun hy Diana of France, legitimatised daugh- 
ter "f Henri II.. the Hi'itel Ijmoignon was 
biiu);ht and finished in icHi for Charles de 
Valuis, Duke of Angouleme, natural son of 
Chark> IX-, who, according to Tallemant des 
RiMux. woulil have been ■'the best felltiw in the 
wurlil if he could only have got rid of his 
swiiutling propensities." When his scr\ants 
a>ked him for money, he would reply to them i 
"Mv hou-<; has three outlets into the street ; 
take whichever of them you like best." The 
architecture of the Hotel lamoignon is that of 



towards the Place des Vosges, bettor kiMMni 
as the Place Royale, where, in 1550, Henri IL 
took a fancy one day for trying his powa i 
at lilting against .Montgomery', captain in the 
Scotch Guard ; when the shock was so violent 
that a splinter from Montgomery''} lance pene- 
trated the king's eye through the broken vinr 
of his helmet. The king was carried to the 
Hotel des Toiirnelles, where, without havins 
regained consciou.sness. he died on the 15th of 
July. 1551. The hotel or palace where the 
king breathed his 1a.«t wa-t thenceforth aban- 
doned as a fatal and accursed place. In the 
course of f<mr years it fell into a niinoiu con- 
dition, and Charles IX. ordered it to be pidM 
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down. The park belonging to the old palace Bussy d'Amboise his life. In 1613 the Cardinal 
was turned into 3 horse market, which was erected in the centre of the Place Royale an 
the scene in 1578 of the famous encounter 1 equestrian statue of his royal master Louis XIII. 
between the favourite courtiers of Henri III. j The Place Royale was at that time the favourite 
known as the Mignons and the partisans of the | quarter of the French nobility, and the rendez- 




Duke of Guise. Four combatants, Maugiron, 
Schomberg, Kiberac, and Quelus, lost their lives 
in this affair. The horse market, or Place 
Royale as it afterwards became, witnessed maiij- 
sanguinarj' duels, until at last Richelieu de- 
termined to put an end to a fashion which 
was depriving France of some of her bravest 
men. With this view he cut off the head of 
Montmorency-Bouteville and of Count des 
Chapelles, his second in the duel which cost 



vous of all that was witty, gallant, and distin- 
guished in France. 

The house number six on the Place Royale is 
particularly interesting as having been inhabited 
in Richelieu's time by the brilliant and too 
celebrated Marion de Ix>rme, and two centuries 
later b}- \'ictor Hugo, who, in the very room 
\ that Marion de Lorme had occupied, wrote, at 
I the age of twenty -five, the splendid tragedy of 
which she is the heroine. 
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The* >latuc of Louis XIII. which Kichclicu ' and the bad air he breathed may well have been 
had raided was overturned and broken to pieces the cause. 

in 17*:!, when the most critical period of the; The life of Louis XVIL, from the departure 
Kevolutinn was at hand. It was replaced after : of the Simons until his death^ caii be made out 
the Rotoralion, uniler the reign (»f Charles X., continuously ; and the evidence of his having 
bv the pre-ent statue. ilied in the Temple is quite conclusive. Never- 

The Boulevard du Temple owes its name to a theless, Louis XVIIL, in view of the preten>ion 
building which was fir^t occupied by the Order ^ constantly springing up, instituted for his own 
of Teniplar>, and which, towards the close of " satisfaction an inquiry into the whole matter; 
the la>t ceiuurv, enjoved a sad celebrity as the , and the proofs adduced in the course of it as to 
priM)n wherj L<>uis X\T., .Marie Anti>inette, the identity of the '* child in the Temple " with 
and the young Dauphin were confined. the son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 

No los than forty-eight works are said to . seem decisive, 
have been written on the imprisonment of M. Nauroy, however, author of ** I^^s Secret> 
L<»uiN X\TI., and matter> connected with it, des Bourbons," is convinced that the true Loui> 
including the histories of >ome do/en "claim- ' XVII. was carried out of the Temple in a bundle 
ant^," a'-^erting. in hir* name, their right to the of linen, and that by like means the child wht» 
French throne. .Mo>t of the^e pretemlers, with ' ultimately died there was substituted for him. 
NaundtirlT -who had Ik-ju the Dauphin^ valet .M. Nauroy finds in support of his belief abund- 
in thj Temple — prominent among them, had ant evidence, positive and negative, which he 
no dilViculty in finding enthusiasts and dupes ■ derives from a variety of sources, and sometimes 
to fuilh,.r their de>ign> ; ant! even in France one di>covers in the most unexpected places, 
of ihem caused himself to be described on his ! The appearance of a long succession of im- 
tomb^tnne as •• Louis de France.*' The Kmpen»r postors claiming to be Louis XVIL proves 
Napoleon III. took, however, the liberty of nothing, and will pass for what it is worth' in 
onlering the in>cription to be effaced. the native land of Arthur Orton. It is remark- 

Soon after the death of the Count de Cham- able, however, that Royali.sts and Republicans, 
bord, M. de Chantelau/e published in the Illus- including eminent personages on both sides, 
tratv,n an account of Louis XVII.'s life in the have agreed in maintaining that the child 
Temple, and of his la^t illness, death, and post- who died in the Temple was not Louis XVIL 
mortem examiiiatitm, together with certificates Louis Blanc favours this view in his ** History- of 
which leave no dtiubt a> to the young prince the Revolution.*' Nor d(x;s he do so without 
having really died in hi> pri>on. Simon, the taking a calm, judicial survey of all the evidence 
gaoUr, accnrtling to M. de Chantelauze's view, in the case. He may consciously or uncon- 
was, like >o many other bad men, not wh<»lly sci<nisly have been influenced by party spirit; 
bad ; while hi> wife was for the mo>t part gcMni, ' and the moral he draws from the whole matter 
the appearance of badness or roughness which is that there is danger in the principle of 
she manifested when the child confided to her ^ '* divine right** when, through a variety of acxi- 
care was visited by members of the Conmume • dents, it may be impossible to show on whom 
being assumed in order to inspire her employers this questionable right has devolved, 
with confidence. The task assigned to Simon' Those Royalists who deny that Louis XVII. 
was not, as has often been supposed, to reduce died in the Temple, explain the announcement 
the y<»ung prince, by ill-treatment, to such a of his death and the proclamation of I^uis 
point that he would at last be attacked by XVI II. in the Royalist camp, first, by the incon- 
illness and carried off", but simply to get from venience of bringing forward as King of France 
him evidence against his mother, the Oueen, a child of tender years ; secondly, by the diffi- 
witli respect to her complicity in the Varennes culty of producing this child ; and, thirdly, b\* 
plot, and the vari<»us plan-* formed for effecting the danger, when Louis XVIII. had once gained 
the es.ape of the child. The evidence having acceptance with the party, of dividing it by a 
been obtained by the simple process of first revelation of the fact that his nephew, son of 
putting it int<» the child's mouth, and afterwards Louis XVL, was still alive. 

taking it out. the special work assigned to the M. Nauroy. as already hinted, sees proofs of 
SimoiiN was at an end, and the young prince his favourite thec^ry where no one else would 
experienced fn»m them nothing but kindness. jKTceive them. When, for instance, the Duke 
It he ultimately fell ill and died, his confinement I of Berri, dying from the stroke of an assassin. 
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had some final words to whisper to his brother, 
the Duke of Angouleme — " What," asks M. 
Nauroy, " could this have been but the truth in 
regard to Louis X\'II. ? " When, again, one of 
the doctors who made the post-mortem examina- 
tion of the supposed Louis XVII. offered to 
Louis XVIII. the heart which he had concealed 
and preserved, and the king declined the 
present — "Why," asks M. Nauroy, "should 
lie have accepted the 
heart which he knew 
was not that of Louis 
XVII., but that of the 
child by whom the 
young prince was re- 
placed in his prison ? " 

Meanwhile, that some 
of the great Royalist 
families believed Louis 
X\'II. to have been re- 
placed in the Temple 
by another child and 
himself carried to La 
\'endee is bejond doubt ; 
and a letter on the sub- 
ject, addressed, Decem- 
ber 4, iSjSito the TVwci, 
shows that this view of 
the matter was held by 
at least a section (pro- 
bably a very small one) 
of the Royalist party. 

On January 19th the 
cobbler Simon ceased 
to do duty as gaoler. 
At that time there were, 
forth, only four persons 

the Dauphin, Simon, his wife, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, afterwards Duchess of Angouleme. 
Simon died on the scaffold six months after- 
wards, on the 28th of July. The Princess 
Elizabeth, confined in a room apart from her 
brother, never saw him again, and consequently 
kneiv nothing of him except by hearsaj-. From 
January iqth to July 28th there was no warder 
at the Temple. The child was watched by 
Commissaries, who were relieved from day to 
day, and of whom not one could establish his 
identity. When regular gaolers were appointed, 
not one of them had ever seen the Dauphin. 
If, then, after the departure of Simon, another 
child could have been substituted for Louis XVII., 
there was no one to notice the change when it 
had once been accomplished. The Dauphin was 
in perfect health at the time when Simon and 




. M. Nauroy sets 
the Temple — 



his wife left him. But the child in the Temple 
fell ill immediately afterwards ; and on the 6th 
of May, 1795, Dr. Desault, summoned to attend 
the " Dauchin," declared his little patient to be 
some othe. ^hild. He had visited the Dauphin's 
brother in 1789, and on that occasion had seen 
the Dauphin himself at the Tuileries. If, as 
M. Nauroy asserts. Dr. Desault drew up a report 
on the subject, that report has disappeared. 
Indirect evidence, how- 
ever, as to Dr. Desault's 
conviction that the child 
he attended in the 
Temple could not be 
the Dauphin, was given 
fifty years afterwards in 
a letter written and 
signed by the widow of 
P. A. Thouvenin, Dr. 
Desault's nephew, who 
claimed to remember 
what his uncle had 
frequent!}- said on the 
subject. 

Whether or not Louis 

XVII. escaped to La 
Vendee to he cherished 
by the Veudean chiefs 
even when, in the 
Royalist army which 
was invading France 
from Germany, Louis 

XVIII. had been pro- 
claimed, he is now in 
any case no more. The 

■as ten years old when 
Temple is supposed to 
have died in prison ; and according to the 
most convinced, not to say credulous, of those 
writers who maintain that Louis XVII. escaped, 
to live for years afterwards, he breathed his last 
in 1872 at Saveney (Loire Inferieure), under the 
name of Laroche, at the age of eighty-seven. 
The numerous impostors who with more or 
less success personated the unhappy prince. 
had died much earlier. Rut the descendants 
of Naundorff, his valet, the most famous of all 
these pretenders, claim still to be of the blood 
royal, and on the occasion of the Count de 
Chamhord's death they displayed a proud con- 
sciousness of their rights by publishing some- 
where in Holland a manifesto asserting gravely 
the title of the chief of the familj- to the throne 
of France. 
Another prisoner in the Temple of n'hom 



eighteenth Louis v 
the child of the 
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nu-ntioii must be made is Sir Sidney Smith, 
wliosc friuiitls were making everj- effort for his 
liburaliiiii, uhcn a Royalist officer in the French 
army, n.tmed Boisgerard (who under the Revolu- 
ti'iti hail quitted mihtary life to become ballet- 
Tiiaster at the Opera), effected his escape. With 
ihi-i vit;u- ht- iiad obtained an impression of the 
M.al of tile Directorial Government, which he 
aflixeil to un order, forged bv his own hand, for 
ilie dilivL-ry of Sir Sidney Smith Into his care. 
Aiioriipaiiicd by a friend, disguised, like himself, 
in ilie imiform of an officer of the revolutionary- 



door after him. Giving themselves up for lost, 
the confederates determined to resist, sword in 
hand, any attempt made to secure them. Highly 
interesting is Boisgerard's own description of 
the period of horrible suspense he now passed 
through. Under the dread that each suooeanve 
moment might be attended by a dvoowerjr 
involving the safety of his life, the acuteneas of 
his organs of sense was heightened to | 
ness : the least noise thrilled through his fa 
and the gloomy apartment in which I 
seemed filled with strange images. Both ll 




the fiLliti-n- a<>c< 
TenipK-. wIim. .i|H-ninj; 



■niplc piTvinally to present 
K-nt !<■ the keeper of t 
imall closet, toi 
n.d i\- 
hiili he (.arefiilly c<im| 
Hi-irinK the advent 
me-, he then 



his companion, however, retained self-poaaCHMO, 

and after the lapse of a few minutes their anxiety 

I minatcd by the re-appearance of the 

th 1 captive, who was deli\-ered to 

t here a new and unexpected 

Sir Sidne)' Smith. doC 

1, refused for some time to 
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quit the prison ; and considerable address was \ Temple, their place of execution on the Place 

required on the part of his deliverers to over- , Louis XV., now known as Place de la Concorde, 

come his scruples. At last the precincts of the was at the western extremity, which in due 

Temple were cleared. The fugitives rode a short , time we shall explore. 




distance in a fiacre, then walked, then entered 
another carriage, and in this way so successfully 
baffled pursuit that they uhimately got to Havre, 
where Sir Sidne\' was put on board an English 
vessel. Boisgerard, on his return to Paris, was a 
thousand times in dread of detection and had 
a succession of narrow escapes until his visit to 
England, which took place after the peace of 
Amiens. A pension had been granted to Sir 
Sidney Smith by the English (iovernmcnt for 
his meritorious services ; and on Boisgerard's 
arrival here a reward of a similar nature was 
bestowed on him through the influence of Sir 
Sidney, who took every opportunity of testif\'ing 
his gratitude. 

If the prison of the unfortunate king and 
queun who were to suffer for the sins of their 
predecessors was at the eastern end of the line 
of boulevards, as marked by the Boulevard du 



Meanwhile from one end of the boulevards 
to the other, from the tiny TheAtre Beaumar- 
chais to the magnificent Opera, there is a 
long series of playhouses. Close to the Beau- 
marchais Theatre stands the Cirque d'Hiver, 
opened in il^~z under the title of Cirque Napo- 
leon, which seats ?,Soo persons. It occupies the 
site of the first circus that was ever estab- 
lished in Paris. In 178? the Astleys, father and 
son. came to Paris and there opened a circus 
exactly like the one they had just founded in 
London. L'nder their direction this theatre, 
situated at number twenty-four Kue du Fau- 
bourg du Temple, and measuring twentv metres 
in diameter, was lighted by 2,000 lamps and 
furnished with two rows of boxes. The price of 
the seats varied from twelve sous to three 
francs. Astley junior is said to have possessed 
a remarkably fine figure ; and, in the words of a 
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contemporary writer, ** his beauty was sculp- 
tural." Bachaumont, in his memoirs of the 
time, speaks of the numerous passions inspired 
bv the young equestrian in too susceptible 
feminine hearts. The tricks of the circus, now 
so famihar, that in England, at least, no one 
cares to see them, were at that time new, and 
the siglit of a man attitudinising on the back 
of a lior^e at full gallop excited the greatest 
wonder. 

A>tley'.s Circus in Paris possessed, as so many 
operatic tlieatres have done, a sort of inter- 
national character. Engagements were made 
for it by diplomatists abroad. It can be 
shown, indeed, that diplomatists have long and 
almost from time immemorial been in the 



I^ocke, it is true, was a metaphj^sician, and 
had nothing whatever to do with diplomacy. 
Hut his friend Montesquieu was a personage 
of political importance, and in his anxiety to 
assist French artists in London he even went 
so far as to bring to their performances as 
many of the English nobility as were willing 
to attend. About the same time, at the sug- 
gestion of the Regent of Orleans, a Minister 
of State, M. de Maurepas, made overtures to 
Handel concerning a series of representations 
which it was proposed that his celebrated 
company should give at the Academie Ro}*ale 
of Paris. M. de Maurepas wished, like Mr. 
Washburne at a later day, to secure for Paris 
the best available talent ; and he looked to 



habit of doing agency work for artists and Handel's opera-house for singers, as Mr. Wash- 
manai^ers of ^ood position. Operatic celebrities burne looked to the circuses of the United 
have been particularly favoured in this respect, j States for " bare-back riders." 
.\ lineal .Minister of State, Cardinal Mazarin, i On this subject Ebers's "Seven Years of the 
introduced, or aided powerfully in introducing, ' King's Theatre" shows that immediate!}* after 
opera into I'Vance. The engagement of Cambert the peace of 1 815 all the offers of engagenients 
a> director of music at the Court of Charles II. to artists of the Paris opera were made through 
wa> effected by diplomatic means. Gluck, more j the medium of the English Embassy' to the 
than a century later, was induced to visit Paris Court of France, or by special missions with 
thn»u;jh the representations of a secretary' of the which diplomatists of distinction were glad to 
Frencli Kmba^A• at Vienna— that M. du Kollet be entrusted. The committee of noblemen who 
who arran«;ed for (xluck, on the basis of Racine's aided Kbers in his management treated, through 
//>//: ^t'u/r, the libretto of Iphifi^enic en Auluic ; the English Ambassador at Paris, with the 
and PiLcini. at the instigation of Madame du . Director of the Academy, or with the Minister of 
H.irry, \\a> ^-ecured at Paris as oppoj»iti(>n com- Fine Arts ; though, as a matter of fact, the^* failed 
pM^ji ihri»Ui;h the instrumentality of Raron de to secure bv thc*se elaborate means the services of 
Hritcuil. IVencli Ambassador at Home, working artists who, in the present day, would be engaged 
in o» <»|)crati'»n with the Marquis Carraccioli, tlirough an exchange of telegrams. 
N\a|><>Htan Ambassador at Paris. | The outbreak of the Revolution was the signal 

The j^rcat Montesquieu, moreover, when he for the Astlevs and their company to recross the 
^\a'^ in Fn^land. Iiad not thought it unbcx'oming Channel, and the Astley Circus remained un- 
to interest liimself in the welfare of the French <K'cupied until 1701. Then a company calling 
aili^ts who iiccasionally arrived in England with them.selves **The Comedians without a Title" 
j-ec»»mmentlations addressed to him. Nor did ' ^Ar",9 C'y//f<'<//irvi,9 av//i J ///r^y opened it as a theatre 
the ilhiNtrious lAK'ke (Kxupy him.^eif sr> e.xclu- on Thursday, March 20th, and closed it on the 
sively uitli the ** human understanding" as to I 23rd. Finally Franconi took it over, and 
have no time to bestow (»n the material achieved a triumphal success, his management 
intere>l> of foreign titiiisrusrs. I*ocke was l)eing destined to last many years. In 1801 he 
n<»i imleed one of those practically Fpiturean ■ moved his enterprise to the Garden of the 



philos«»plicr> of whom M. ArsC'ne Hou»aye 
disci^u-^e^ M) agrcxMblv in his ** PhilnsMphes 
et C'»»mt.diennes." He had no general ta>te 
cillier tor tlie public iKTt«»rmance> or f<»r the 



Capucines, which had become a public promenade 
in the heart (»f Paris, subsequently transferring 
it to the theatre in the Kue du Mont-Thabor. 
In I^I'l he returned with his company to the 



private sm^icty of hiiiirnms : but a certain Mile, tircusof the Faub<»urg du Temple, reconstructed 
.Sublii;ny having come t«» him with a letter by the architcxl Dubois, but d(K)mc-d, on the 
«'t inirtKhutinn fnmi tlie AbK* Dulxii^ he is night of March 15th, iH^e), to be burnt to the 
kntiwn i.i liave maile hiin^^elf useful, and there- , grou 1 destruction of the circus by fire 

f«»re, no dnubt. agreeable, to her during her r pathy. Public subscriptions 

Kngland. : representations givea 
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for the benefit of the sufferers, the result being 
so satisfactory that the theatre was at once 
reconstructed, this time on the Boulevard du 
Temple, with a magnificent facade, and Franconi 
once more threw open his doors, about a year 
after the fire, on the 31st of March, 1827. The 
stage, which in the old building was an accessory, 
became in the new one of the first importance. 
It was now possible to perform military ma- 
noeu\Tes on a large scale. At the restored circus 
was represented during the last years of the 
reign of Charles X. the Siege of Saragassa ; and 
under Louis Philippe a number of military pieces 
founded on incidents in the history of the 
Republic and the Empire. 

Ever)' Government in France since the first 
Napoleon has had victories of its own, impor- 
tant or unimportant, to celebrate. The martial 
triumphs of Louis XIV. seem, by common 
consent, to have been forgotten, either because 
French history dates for the immense majority 
of the population from the time of the Revo- 
lution, or because the battles won under the old 
Monarchy are now too remote to stir the national 
pride. The reign of Napoleon I., however, was 
a series of brilliant victories. Under the Restor- 
ation a campaign was undertaken in Spain, the 
incidents of which so lent themselves to dramatic 
treatment that playwrights reproduced them on 
the stage and in the arena of the circus. The 
reign of Louis Philippe, too, had its military 
glories ; first in Belgium, in connection with the 
War of Independence undertaken in 1830 by 
the Belgians, with the assistance of France and 
England, against the Dutch. It was in Africa, 
however, and in the neighbourhood of Algiers, 
that Louis Philippe^s army played for many 
years so active a part. The war against the 
Dey of Algiers was begun by Charles X., whose 
consul had been insulted by that potentate ; 
Louis Philippe continued it, chiefly, it was 
thought, in order to keep open for discon- 
tented spirits a field of activity at a safe dis- 
tance from France. Many restless adventurers 
sought distinction and found it in the Algerian 
campaigns ; and Algeria was the principal 
training-ground for those generals who were 
afterwards to aid Prince Louis Napoleon in 
executing his coup d^Etat. It was under Louis 
Philippe that those picturesque troops, the 
Chasseurs d'Orleans and Chasseurs d'Afrique, 
were created, not to mention the Zouaves and 
the Spahis. 

According to the criticisms of German officers, 
the laxity of discipline in the Algerian campaigns 



had a considerable effect in producing, or at least 
hastening, the long series of military defeats to 
which France was subjected in the war of 187c. 
The news of victories gained in Africa was, all 
the same, constantly reaching France ; and each 
successive triumph was made the subject of a 
new dramatic spectacle at the circus or hippo- 
drome. Abd-el-Kader became a familiar theatri- 
cal figure, and his famous interview with General 
Bugeaud was represented in more than one eques- 
trian piece. 

Abd-el-Kader had by the most violent means 
been prevailed upon to make peace ; and 
an interview was arranged at which the 
Arab chief and Bugeaud, the French com- 
mander, were to ratify it by a personal inter- 
change of promises. Abd-el-Kader did not, 
however, keep his appointment, and seems, 
indeed, to have studiously missed it. The French 
general, in a fit of impatience, left his room, and 
went forward with a small escort, military and 
civil, towards the quarters of the unpunctual 
Arab chief, in order to stir him up. On 
reaching the advanced posts, the French 
general called a chieftain of one of the tribes, 
who pointed out to him the hill-side where the 
emir lay encamped. ** It is unbecomii\g of your 
chief," said Bugeaud to this Arab, *' to bring me 
so far, and then make me wait so long ; " 
whereupon he continued resolutely to advance. 
The emir's escort now appeared. The Arab 
chieftains, most of them young and handsome, 
were magnificently mounted, and made a gallant 
display of their finery. Presently from their 
ranks a horseman advanced dressed in a coarse 
burnoose, with a camel-hair cord, and without 
any outward sign of distinction, except that his 
black horse, which he sat most elegantly, was 
surrounded by Arabs holding the bridle and the- 
stirrups. This was Abd-el-Kader. The French 
general held out his hand ; the other grasped it 
twice, then threw himself quickly from his 
horse, and sat down. General Bugeaud took 
his place beside him, and the conversation began. 
The emir was of small stature ; his face serious 
and pale, with delicate features slightly marked 
by time, and a keen sparkling eye. His hands, 
which were beautifully formed, played with a 
chaplet that hung round his neck. He spoke 
gently, but there was on his lips and in the 
expression of countenance a certain affectation 
of disdain. The conversation turned, of course, 
upon the peace which had just been concluded, 
and Abd-el-Kader spoke of the cessation of 
hostilities with elaborate and feigned indiffer- 
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ciicc. When the F*rench general, after pointing marks the house, formerly number fifty, whence 

out to him that the treaty could not be put | the notorious Fieschi, on the 28th of July, 1835, 

inio force until it was ratified, observed that the exploded his infernal machine which was in- 

trucc, meanwhile, was favourable to the Arabs, tended to kill Louis Philippe and his sons, and 

since it would save their crops from destruction which, in fact, struck down by their side one of 

so long as it lasted, the chief replied: "You the veterans of the Empire, Marshal Mortier, 

mav ilcstroy the crops this moment, and I will Due de Trevise, and several other superior 

give you a written authority to do so, if you officers, 

like. The Arabs are not in want of corn.** | Not even in Russia have so many sovereigns 

The convcrsatic^n at an end, General Bugeaud , been assailed by their subjects as in 

stood up, anil the emir remained seated ; where- 1 Since, indeed, the murder of Henri III. 

upon the former, stung to the quick, seized the Jacques Clement, it has been the rule, 

emir's hand and jerked it, saying **Come, get than the exception, with royal 

up." The French were delighted at this charac- France to be struck by the assassin or the 

Idiotic act of an imperious and intrepid nature, tioner ; or, if spared in body, to be b ro i^{ht 

ami the Arabs could not conceal their aston- all the same to some tragic end. Henri IV. 

i>!nncnt. As for the emir, seized with an fell by the hand of Ravaillac. No such 

inv<jluntary confusion, he turned round without awaited Louis XIII., Henri IV. *s im: 

uttering a word, sprang on his horse and rode successor ; but Louis XV. was stabbed bjf 

hack to hi> own people ; his return being a Damiens, Louis XVL was guillotined, 

>i<;iKil tor cnthu.siastic cries of ** God preserve XVII., imprisoned in the Temple, died 

the Sultan I " which echoed from hill to hill. A scarcely knows how or where. The Duke of 

violent tlunulcr-burst added to the effect of this Enghien was shot by order of Napoleon. Lonit 

>trangc >cenc-, and the Arabs vanished among the XVIII. had to fly from Paris at the approac h cf 

mountain gorges. Napoleon returning from Elba; the Duke ef 

I'ntil I "^00 the Boulevard du Temple was Berri was assassinated by Louvel ; Charles X. 

noted tor a number of little theatres, where lost his crown by the Revolution which brom^ 

niaii<»ncttcs might be seen dancing on the Louis Philippe to the throne; and Lovii 

ti^^lit-ro|)c, or where pantomimes in the Italian Philippe, who was ultimately to disappear is 

st\ Ic were performed. Then there was the a hackney cab before the popular rising wUch 

cabinet ot wax figures, together with other little led to the establishment of the Second RepufaUc^ 

shuw^, liitheult to class: all destined in that year and so<m afterwards of the Second Empire, 

tMvli-aj>pe.ir. The recon>truction of this porti(m meanwhile made the object of some half 

..t Pari- Lau>ed the removal of many theatres, murderous attacks, the most formidable 

ulu*.li were Iniili again at other points. The the one planned and executed by Fieschi, 

>iie ot tile former circus was now (xxupied by wise Gerard. What, it may be asked, had 

the InijHrial Theatre of the Chatelet. The a quiet, peaceful, and eminently respectaUt 

tircu^ reappeared, for winter performances, in monarch like Louis Philippe done to provoke 

the Boulevard des Filles de Calvaire, for the repeated attempts upon his life? The explana- 

sunnner >eason in the Champs Klysccs. In tion is simple. Charles X. had been driven 

connection with the winter circus the Popular away in 1S30 by the Republicans, not thai 

Concert^ .started by the late Pasdeloup must ' another king might be appointed in his Stead, 

not be forg<»tten. Here the finest symphonic but that the Republic might be established. 

mu>ie ot the French and other comp<)^»crs, chiefly Louis Philippe was, from their point of view, an 

modern, was perft^rmed in admirable style, interloper who must, at all hazards, be removed: 

Here the French public were familiarised with Fiesehi*s e.x{K'riment with his infernal machine 

the works ot lk'rlic»/. and. in spite of a certain created a sensation all over Kurope ; and the 

I'pposiiioii at the <»utsel, with selections from papers for some time afterwards were full of 

^« me of the operas of Wagner. Pasdehmp. who particular>. more or le>s authentic, of the dia* 

at:er thirty years* unremitting work died in hoi ical attempt upon King Louis Philippe's life. 

p«»\erty. u-ed !•» fin«i worthy imitators and sut- The Kevoluti<»nists, whose action against Charles 

ce-^-^i'i^ in .M. Colonne an<l .M. I.amoureux, lx»th X. had led to the establishment, not of a 



rent»\\ned among the mu^^iial conductors of the Kepuhlic, hut of a Monarchy— hateful to thi 

ptri"«l in whatever form — had evitlently sworn that ha 

Numlvrtoity tw<»of the Houlevard (hi Temple should die. It was ascertained by M. Thien^ 
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the First Minister, that on the occasion of a 
journey ivhich the King intended to make from 
Neuillv to Paris certain conspirators had ar- 
ranged to throw a lighted projectile into the 
royal carriage ; and His Majesty, therefore, was 
requested to let the royal carriage proceed on 
its way, at the appointed time, without him, and 
occupied simply by his aides-de-camp, no pre- 



carriage, the Queen and the princesses suddenly 
presented themselves in an agony of terror and 
of tears. "It is impossible," saj-s M. Louis 
Blanc, " to say whether a skilful indiscretion 
on the part of the Minister had initiated them 
into the secret of what had taken place, or 
whether they had received no other intimation 
than that supplied by the instincts of the heart. 




vious announcement being made as to the absence 
of the King. Louis Philippe having protested 
against this suggestion as unfair to the aides-de- 
camp : " Sire," replied M. Thiers, " it is their duty 
to expose themselves for the safety of your person, 
and they surely will not complain \vhen they find 
the Minister of the Interior by their side in the 
threatened carriage." The King, however, re- 
jected this proposition, declaring that he had 
resolved on the journey, and, hazardous as it 
might be, would undertake it. His resolution 
having been combated in vain by ,M. Thiers, 
the preparations for departure were ordered. 
Just as the King was about to get into the 



However this maj' have been, the Queen, finding 
that Louis Philippe would not abandon his 
intention, insisted on accompanying him, and 
it was quite impossible to prevent her from 
doing so. M. Thiers then begged the honour 
of a seat in the threatened carriage, and the 
journey was risked. The attack apprehended 
was not, however, on this occasion to be made ; 
and it was as long afterwards as the 28th of 
July, 1835, on the occasion when Louis Philippe 
drove through Paris in memory of the "Three 
Days" of July, 1850, that Fieschi put his mur- 
derous project into execution. " On the 38th 
of July," says M. Louis Blanc, "the sun rose 
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iijvm the city, already perplexed with fears 
ail 1 doubts. The drum which summoned the 
National Guards early in the morning beat for 
some time in vain : a heavy apathy, in which 
tnrre miri/;(lcd a sort of morbid distrust, weighed 
iifwiri everyone. At ten o'clock, however, the 
l<-((ion^ of the (larde Nationale stretched in 
AU irnmi-nM; line along the boulevards, facing 
40,000 of tin; regular tr<K)ps, horse and f(K)t. 
Thr |',<Hil(var(l du Temple having been pointed 
onf l»v niinour as the scene of the contemplated 
rnm- , t\u- |)olice had orders to parade it with 
p^irtiMil.ii \v.it( hfulness, and to keep a close eye 
nj.oii till- u inflows." On the previous evening 
\I I hii I . had a number of houses in this 
/{.» iffi r .« .ir« hrd. Hut the remonstrances of the 
ir.li iiMt inr . U-rame so violent, that his original 
M.«'rifH.ii of fxaminin^ every building on the 

) I' inl h.i't to l)e abaridonevl. j 

I ],' ' I'M K of tile chateau was striking ten 

I.. I, ill' King issued from the Tuileries on 

|,..i . Im. I. Ik* w;is accompanied by his sons, 

fl.. Mill.' . of Orleans, Nemours, and Joinville ; 

I. \l,ii h.iU .\Iortier and Lobau ; by his minis- 

I. I . .hhI I)\ a luimerous body of generals and 
','li«i iiprtior ofhcers and high functionaries. 

\loiii' ihr whole line which he traversed there 
|M' .iil« 'I .1 dead >ilence, broken only at inter- 
•. il In tin- rv o^V/o acclamations of the soldiers. 

\f .1 l« w minutes past twelve the royal corfi-jz^' 
,,M I « d ill front of the Kighth LegifMi, which was 

f itioiii-d .il'»ng the Boulevard du Temple. Here, 

II. If ilir t ml of the Jardin Turc, as the King was 
1< II I m^ fi'Tw.iid to receive a petition from the 
I Millie ot .1 National (luardsman, a sfiund was 
Ii. ii.l likr the tire of a well-sustained plat(H>n. ' 
In .III iii^t.int the ground was> strewn with the 
d .id .iiul il\ing. Marshal Mortier and (fcneral 

I ..u h. Nse lie X'erigny, wounded in the head, fell 
bathed in their blcMKl. A young captain of 
Ailillery, .\I. tie Villatt, slid from his horse, his 
a? in** exteiuled at full length, as though they 
hail been nailed to a cross ; he had been shot iti 
the heail. and expired ere he toucheil the ground. ■ 
Anioni: the other victims were the colonel of' 
gendarnuiie. Rafie ; M. Kieusscr. lieutenant- 
^..lonel «»t the Kighth I^-gion : the Nati(»nal 
(iuard-inrn IVudhomme. Iknetter, Kicard. and 
I e.i:er : an oK| man upwards of seventv years of 
.i-e. M I.cbrou>te; a p<K>r fringe-maker named 
I aniicTav : and a girl of scarcely fourteen. 
S»piiu Heiny. The king wxs nf>t wounded, 
but in the confusion his horse reared and he 
>u>lained a \ iolent shock in the left arm. The 
Duke ut ( Vleans had a slight contusion on the 



thigh. A ball grazed the croup of the Duke of 
Joinville's horse. 

Thus the odious attempt failed in its object ; 
the royal family was saved. No language can 
express the utter horror which this frightful 
and cowardly attack created in the minds of 
the assembled multitudes. An aide-de-camp im- 
mediately galloped off to reassure the Queen, 
and the King continued his progress amidst 
manifestations of the deepest sympathy and the 
most enthusiastic loyalty. 

As a striking exemplification of the sang-froid 
of Louis Philippe it has been gravely related, 
on the alleged authority of Marshal Maison, 
that immediately after the fetal occurrence, 
and while all around were overwhelmed with 
dismay and grief, the King*s mind rapidly 
glanced over all the possible advantages which 
might be drawn from the event, and that he 
exclaimed, ** Ah, now we are sure to get the 
appanages I " But this antxdote, in itself im- 
probable, must be received with more than the 
usual grain of salt. 

Meantime, at the moment of the explosion 
clouds of smoke were seen to issue from a 
window on the third floor of the house number 
fifty. A man got out of this window, and 
seizing a double rope which was fastened 
inside, slid down it on to the roof of a lov/er 
building. He was but half-dressed, and his face 
streamed with blood. A flower-pot which was 
caught in the movement of the rope after he 
quitted hold of it fell to the pavement, and the 
noise attracted the attention of an agent of 
police who had been posted in the courtA*ard of 
the house. ** There is the assassin escaping on 
the r(M)fI*' he exclaimed; and one of the 
National (luards at once called upon the fugitive 
to surrender, threatening to fire if he refiised. 
But the man, wiping away with his hand the 
veil of bl(K)d which obscured his sight, dashed 
on and made his way through an open window 
into an adjoining house. A track of blord in- 
dicateil his route, as though his own crime 
pursued him. He reachc*d the courtyard too 
late to c*scape unobservt*d, and was at once taken 
into cust<Klv. 

In the nH>m whence he had fled were found 
the smoking remains of his death-dealing 
machine. It was raised upon a sort of scaf- 
folding on four square legs conncx*ted to g e t her 
by strong oak cross-pieces. Twenty-five musket 
barrels were fasteiieil by the breech upon the 
cn»»-pijce at the back, which was higher than 
the front trav;.rsL- by al>out eight inches. Th* 
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ends of the barrels rested in notches cut in the 
lower traverse. The touch-holes were exactly 
in a line, so as to take fire simultaneously by 
means of a long train of gunpowder. The guns 
had been placed so as to receive the procession 
slantingly, embracing a large range, and rising 
from the legs of the horses to the heads of the 
riders. The charge in each barrel was a quad- 
ruple one. Fortunately, the calculations of the 
assassin were frustrated. Two of the barrels 
did not go off, four of them burst ; and to 
these chances the King doubtless owed his 
life. 

Fieschi was found, on inquiry, to have lodged 
in the house for several months. He stated 
himself to be a machinist. The porter had 
never been inside Fieschi's room since he had 
occupied it. There had been but one man to 
see Fieschi, whom he represented as his uncle, 
and three women, who, he said, were his 
mistresses. On the morning of the 28th he 
had been noticed to go in and out, up and 
down, in a visible state of agitation, and once, 
though habitually abstemious, he went into a 
neighbouring cafe to drink a glass of brandy. 
At the military post where he was taken upon 
his arrest, a National Guard having asked him 
who he was, " What's that to you ? " he replied, 
** I shall answer such questions when they are 
put by the proper people." Some gunpowder 
having been found upon his person, he was 
asked what it was for. " For glory ! " he 
exclaimed. 

The trial of Fieschi and his accomplices took 
place on the 30th of January, 1836, before the 
Court of Peers assembled in the palace of the 
Luxembourg. In the body of the court, in 
front of the clerk's table, were displayed, among 
other proofs against the prisoners, a machine 
supporting a number of guns in an inclined 
position, an extinguished firebrand, a dagger, a 
shot belt with a quantity of bullets in it, an iron 
gauntlet, and a bloodstained rope. 

Fieschi, the chief conspirator, is described by 
Louis Blanc as " endowed with an energy and 
shrewdness which merely served to promote the 
aims of an inveterate and grovelling turpitude. 
Vain to a degree which almost approached 
insanity, this man had stained his life with every 
infamy. A Corsican by birth, he had fought 
bravely in the service of Napoleon. After the 
peace, however, he had launched upon a career 
of vice and crime. He had invented the so- 
called infernal machine (which was simply a 
battery of guns so arranged that they could be 



discharged from a window), not from any politi- 
cal or personal hatred of Louis Philippe, but 
simply as the hireling of a band of Repub- 
lican and Revolutionary conspirators." 

Fieschi and his accomplices were duly guillo- 
tined. Other attempts had been made and 
were still to be made on the life of Louis 
Philippe. The ferocious exploit, however, of 
Fieschi remains the most notorious one of 
this reign. At last the Citizen King lost his 
nerve ; and in February, 1848, disappeared in 
face of a danger not more formidable, if firmly 
met at the outset, than the one which he had 
despised thirteen years previously, in 1835. 

Fieschi was simply guillotined ; and he was 
the first regicide or would-be regicide in France 
who escaped torture. The horrible cruelties 
inflicted on the assassins of French kings may 
make many persons less sensitive than they 
otherwise would be to the misfortunes reserved 
for the successors of these princes. The only 
possible excuse for the diabolical punishments 
devised for regicides under the old French 
Monarchy is that such barbarity was of the age. 
The torture of Damiens was imitated in every 
detail from the torture of Ravaillac, which had 
for precedent the torture of Gerard, the assassin 
of the Prince of Orange. An ingenious French 
writer attempted to decide whether Ravaillac's 
torments were greater than those of Gerard. It 
is certain in any case that the latter suffered 
with much greater constancy. Ravaillac shrieked 
out in a terrible manner, whereas Balthasar 
Gerard never uttered a groan. 

In this connection it is curious that, from 
the middle of the eighteenth century until the 
time of the French Revolution, the name of 
Damiens, or Damian, at present venerated 
throughout the civilised world, was in France, 
its country of origin, one of such opprobrium 
that nobody ventured to bear it. No French- 
man, indeed, would have dared to do so ; 
for after the attempt upon the life of Louis 
XV. the name of Damiens, or D'Amiens, his 
would-be murderer, with all names of similar 
sound or spelling were, by a special edict, ab- 
solutely proscribed. To go by the name of 
D'Amiens, Damiens, or Damian, was to proclaim 
oneself affiliated nearly or remotelv to the 
unspeakable being — the regicide, the parricide — 
who had lifted his hand against the Lord's 
anointed. Time has its revenges. The name 
associated a century and a half ago with villainy 
and crime is now suggestive only of heroism 
and virtue. Everyone knows by what glorious 
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atti of Mrlf-sacrifiiru Damicn, unthusiast and 
iiiurtvr, hu^ brought honour to a once unutter- 
able iiami:. 

TJic !■ fLiich Kevolutiuii, which was separated 
fniin the torture of Damicns by only thirty -uight 
ytMr>, i> a»Mn;iated with a number of sanguhiar)- 
<iLX\ls. Hut it at least put an end to torture. 
No such horrors as had been perpetrated under 
the E-rench Monarchy were ever to take place 
under the E'runch Kepublic. Even in the case of 
oriliiMry criminals not 




I'piiiitry h.i-, in the eyes of reason, more than 
-LiHuiiiilly .iliine-d ftir his crime ; but here indus- 
IfKiu- LTuehy has devised the most barbarous 
me.ui^ lit avetiKiiig the wronffs done to society ; 
and the breaking the bones of a wretch on a 
cr<>'», nvisiing his mangled body round the 
cirtunitcrence of a wheel, are inventions worthy 
(if the teriile brains of a Phataris. and show to 
the uEini^t that such inhuman laws were more 
Uvelkd ;it;.iin>t the man than the crime for 
ivhiLh he i- doomed to suffer." 

OpjHxite the house on the noulevard du 
Temple .iwiciated with the outrage of l-'ic-schi 
st.H.,i loriuerly the Cafe Turc. which offtTed t<i 
the Keuer-iti'in of its day a shady retreat and 
v.irie>l jniiiM.'menis. Here the celebrated Jullien, 
Ktler kimwii In I^>ndi>n than even in Pari>, 
gave in the e.irly years "f I.oui- PhilippeS reign 
urcheitral pieces of his own c imjiosition adorned 



with fireworks and emphasized by the booiniiig 
of cannon. Little by little the Cafe Turc was 
' to disappear ; and now repeated alterations ha%t; 
reduced it to a beer -house, or brasserie. 
The Cafe Turc was the first of the Freoch 
' cafes-concerts or music halls ; tor, like so many 
of our dramatic entertainments, the music haU i- 
an adaptation from the French. The Engliih 
music hall differs, however, from the French caf£- 
1 concert about as much as an English farce differs 
from a French vaude- 
ville. The caK-cckocert 
may be looked upon 
cither as a cafif at which 
there is singing, or as a 
concert where i 
meats are served 
tween the pieces i 
" consumed " 
the performance, 
whether you enter tha 
place for the sake of 
art or with the viev of 
sustaining nature, it ii 
equally necessary dM 

and that there majr be 
no mistake on tfas 
point, a curtun is at 
some establishments kt 
down from time to tins* 
with "0« est.fra.A 

mahon" and, at thl 
side, in English, **Ol« 
is prayed to renew his consumption," inscrihaA. 
on it. I'he reneival of one's consumpcioa ii 
often a very costly proceeding. 

To avoid being classed with theatres, and, m 
a legal consequence, taxed for the benefit of dM 
poor, no charge for admission is made «.&• 
doors of the cafe-concert. But at those wkm 
such stars as the once celebrated TMrfeae an 
engaged, the proprietor finds it necessary tO 
attach extravagant prices to refreshments of dM 
most ordinary kind, so that a bottle i^ lemaoida 
may he quoted in the tariff at three fran^ a 
cup of coffee at a franc and a half, and even dM 
humble glass of water at fifty centimes. !■ 
Kngland the music hall proprietor wouU ha 
often glad to obtain a dramatic licence. He baa 
nu fear of the p<n.r before his e>-es, and would ha 
only too happy lo combine with the profits (X 
nmsical publican those of the regular theatrlol 
manager. Why he should or should not be •» 
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favoured has bccii argued at Icn^jth before the 
ma»j;i>trate> and liulv reported in the columns of 
the neNVspaper>. The re>ult has been that, as a 
rule, the Lonilon nui>ic hall proprietor does not 
jjive t Ileal rical performances, though he often 
venture- upon duologues and sometimes risks a 
dramatic trio. The argument of London mana- 
gers again>: music hall proprietors may thu^ 
cc»nci>ely be >tateJ : the manager cannot by the 
lerm^ of his licence allow the autlience to >moke 
and drink in presence of a dramatic performance: 
a:>d, correlativelv, the music hall proprietor 
ought not to be allowed lo give dramatic per- 
formances while >moking and drinking are 

goiUL^ oil. 

Pari- is cekbralcd above all the capitals of 
Kur«»j)e ItT its cafv.s ; and the beverage which 
give- its nam J to tliL.-e establishments seems 
t«> have i>Len known earlier in I'Vance than in 
an\ «»the.' Lnr«»j)e.m country. CoHee uas intro- 
duced into central lunope in loX;, the year of the 
battle i»f X'ienna ; and from the Austrian capital 
the u-e of c«>llee >pread rapidly to all part> of 
(iermanv. The circumstances under which the 
Au-trian> first became acquainted with it were 
.somewhat curious. 

The Turks had brought with them to X'ienna 
*ni inipo>ing sj^ge train. No luiropean power 
po--e'>e I such lormidable artillery ; and their 
>t«»ne balls of >i.\tv pounds each were not onlv 
the largest pr<Mectiles ever tired, but were 
regarded as the largest which by any possible 
m.ans c»»uKl be tired. Aeeording t«' the inge- 
ni«»a-. bat incorrect, view <»f one of Sobieski's 
bii>gra]>her'- it he AbbJ C<>yen. the amount of 
powder re^juisiie tor the discharge of a mis>ile 
of greater weight would bj ><> enormous as 
not i«»give time for the whole of it to became 
ignited before the ball left the cannon. 

Kara Mu>tapha, the Turkish general, had also 
bmught with him a number of arcliers ; and when 
a letter from Sobieski to the Duke of Lorraine 
wa- intercepted by a Turki>h patrol, the docu- 
ment was attachcvl to an arrow and shot into 
llie t«'wn. accompanied by a note in the Latin 
lanuuage t<» the etle».*t that all further roistance 
wa- out i»f the que-tion, anil that the \*ienna 
garri-i>n hail n«»w n< (thing tn do but accept 
it- tate. The 'I'urks, m<»reover, brought t«> 
X'leuna an immense nundur <»f wt>men, who^e 
lhr<-at-. when the Turkish ;«rmv was forceil t«> 
retire in headlong tlighl, ihev un-crupu!i>u>lv 
c'.it. The Ai'Ur cannon balls of prodigious 
weinhl. the .irrow s, and the women c«»uM all be 
acc'unled t«»r. Hut the 'I'urks lelt behind them 



a large number of bags containing white bcrrie.*, 
of which nothing could be made. ( )f ihe-c 
berries, however, after duly roasting and pound- 
ing them, an Austrian soldier, who had been 
a prisoner in Turkey, made cfifTee ; and a> he 
had distinguished himself during the battle, 
the Kmperor granted him permission to «ipen 
a shop in Vienna for the sale of the Turkish 
beverage which he had learned under .such 
interesting circumstances io prepare. 

According to another le>s authentic anecdote. 
the u.se of the mysterious white berrie> found 
among the stores of the defeated Turk> wa** 
tir>t pointed out by a Turkish soldier who had 
been working in the trenches before the be- 
sieged city, and had so fatigued hini>elf by 
his cea.selos toil, that he fell asleep and >lum- 
bered on throughout the whole of the battle, 
undi>turbed bv the cavalry charge>, the niu.»- 
ketrv fire, and the explosions of the artillerv 
with its terrible si.xty-pounders. When at 
last, atter sleep had done its restorative work, 
the exhausted soldier woke up to find himself 
in the hands of the Christians, he was terribly 
alarmed. Jkit his life was spared, and in 
return for this clemency on the part i»f his 
enemies he taught them how to make 
ollee. 

Parisians, however, pride themselves on having 
known coffee fourteen vears earlier than the 
X'ienne.-e. It is said, indeed, that an enler- 
pri.>ing Levantine started a cofiee-house at Pari> 
in the very middle of the seventeenth century. 
and not later than the year 1050. The name t>f 
the stimulating beverage that he offered for 
sale was, as he wrote it, cdhnic. But the un- 
happy man had not taken the necessary steps 
for getting his new importation spoken of 
betorehand in good society ; and, no one know- 
ing what to make of the strange liquor ho 
wished to dispense — hot, black, and bitter — 
the founder of the first coffee-house or cafe 
became bankrupt. 

The French, however, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were sworn friends 
of the Turks, whose power they played off on 
everv occasion against that of the hated Empire. 
Vienna might, indeed, r»n two occasions have 
been captureil. plundered, and burnt by the 
infidels tor all I-'rance chared to do towards saving 
it. France, on her side, was viewed with favour 
bv the Turk> ; and in n»r)Cj an ambas>ador. 
Sojiman Aga by name, was sent by the Porte 
on a mission t«» Louis XIV., at whose court 
he made known the virtues of the berr\* which 
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long previously the Arabs had introduced 
throughout the East. 

Properly presented, coffee met in Paris with 
a success which elsewhere it had failed to 
attain, and before long it became the rage 
in fashionable society. When it was at the 
height of its first popularity, however, Madame 
de Sevigne condemned it, saying that the taste 
for coffee, like the taste for Racine, would pass 
away. Racine, in spite of the beauty of his 
at once tender and epigrammatic lines, is not 
much read in the present day, and is scarcely 
ever acted. Coffee, on the other hand, is as 
popular now as in the days when Pope wrote 
his couplet on 

"Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes." 

** There are in this capital," wrote the author 
of the ** Tableau de Paris " more than a hundred 
years ago, *' between six and seven hundred 
coffee-houses, the common refuge of idleness 
and poverty, where the latter is warmed without 
any expense for fuel, and the former entertained 
by a view of the crowds who make their entrance 
and exit by turns. In other countries, where 
liberty is more than an empty name, a coffee- 
house is the rendez-vous of politicians who freely 
canvass the conduct of the Minister, or debate 
on matters of State. Not so here ! I have 
already given a very good reason why the 
Parisians are sparing of their political reflections. 
If they speak at all on State matters it is to 
extol the power of their sovereign, and the 
wisdom of his counsellors. A half-starved 
author, wnth all his wardrobe and movables on 
his "back, dining at these restaurants on a dish 
of coffee and a halfpenny roll, talks big of the 
immense resources of France, and the abundance 
she offers of every necessary' of life ; whilst his 
only supper is the steam arising from the rich 
man's kitchen, as he returns to his empty 
garret." 

The writer goes on to show that the coffee- 
houses were haunted by cliques of critics, 
literary and artistic, and his description some- 
times reminds one of Button's, in the days of 
Addison and Steele. *' Those," he says, *' who 
have just entered the lists of literature stand in 
dread of this awful tribunal, where a dozen of 
grim-looking judges, whilst they sip and sip, 
deal out reputation by wholesale. Woe to the 
young poet, to the new actor or actress ! They 
are often sentenced here without trial. Cat- 
calls, destined to grate their affrighted ears, are 
here manufactured over a dish of coffee.'' 



The writer then proceeds to lament the 
absence of sociability at the coffee-house, and 
the gloomy countenances of its frequenters, as 
contrasted with the convivial faces of those 
" brave ancestors " of his generation who used 
to pass their leisure, not at coffee-houses, but 
at taverns. One cause of the difference he finds 
in the change of beverage. " Our forefathers," 
he explains, " drank that mirth-inspiring liquor 
with which Burgundy and Champaign supplied 
them. This gave life to their meetings. Ours 
are more sober, no doubt, but is this sobriety 
the companion of health ? By no means. For 
generous wine we have substituted a black 
beverage, bad in itself, but worse by the man- 
ner in which it is made in all the coffee- 
houses of this fashionable metropolis. The good 
Parisians, however, are very careless in the 
matter ; they drink off whatever is put before 
them, and swallow this baneful wash, which in 
its turn is driven down by more deadly poisons, 
mistakenly called cordials." 

Since the above was written, coffee, far from 
dying out, has become more and more popular, 
and musical cafes, theatrical cafes, and literary 
cafes have been everywhere established in Paris. 
There are financial cafes, too, chiefly, of course, 
in the region of the Bourse ; and among the 
cafes by which the Bourse is partly surrounded 
used to be one which owed its notoriety to the 
fact that Fieschi's mistress — in the character of 
'' dame du comptoir " — was exhibited there to 
the public. 

Two days after the execution of the would- 
be regicide and actual maker of the famous 
infernal machine, a crowd of people might have 
been seen struggling towards the doors of a 
cafe on the Place de la Bourse, which was 
already as full as it could hold. '* Those,'' 
says an eye-witness, *' who performed the feat 
of gaining admission, saw, gravely seated at 
I a counter, adorned with costly draperies, an 
I ordinary-looking woman, blind of one eye, and 
possessing in fact no external merit but that of 
I youth. It was Nina Sassave. There she was, 
I her forehead radiant, her lip quivering with 
delight, her whole expression that of unmingled 
pride and pleasure at the eager homage thus 
offered to her celebritv. A circumstance emi- 
nently characteristic of the epoch ! Here had a 
creature, only known to the world as a base and 
treacherous informer, as the mistress of an 
assassin, been caught up for a show by a shrewd 
speculator. And what is more remarkably 
characteristic still, the public took it all as a 
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perfect inattL-r of course, and amply justified the 
spixiihitiir ill his calculations." 

t)n thf ;.amc side as the Cafe Turc, but further 
on towards the Rue du Temple, stood the tennis 
KTiiuiul of the Count d'Artois (afteniards Charles 
X. I, huili by the architect Belanger, one of the 
iii<>-t intimate and faithful friends of the famous 
Sophie Arnould. 

Oil the >ile of the Count d'Artois' tennis 
proiind was erected, at the begitining of the 
SLomd Knipire, a theatre, called in the first 
itni;uKe Kolies-Meyer, but which, after various 
chaiiKL^ of title, became at last the Theatre 
n..i;i/et, nnder the direction of the celebrated 
;iLtre-i <.if that name, already seventy years of 
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to become bmous in opera-bouRe a> the aioo* 
ciate of Mademoiselle Schneider. 

The line of boule\-ards here presenU an enur- 
mous gap, in the centre of which, between two 
fountains, stands a monument to the glor^' of 
the Republic. The rest of the open apace tervts 
twice a week as a flower market, the largest in 
Paris. At the beginning of the century La 
Place du Chiteau d'Eau, as the open space in 
question is called, did nut exist. The fotuitain 
which gave its name to the Place was coo- 
structed under the First Napoleon in the year 
llJil, but this fountain was replaced in 1864 bf 
a finer one inaugurated by Napoleon III. The 
later fountain was itself, howe\'er, tt> disappev. 




a«e, i>r ne;irlv so, hut still lively and graceful, soon afttTwards to be replaced b)- the i 
I-or llli^< theatre in l^'iO Victorieii Sardou monunK-iil to the Republic. Behind one of tlM 
wrote hi> ti^^t sua:es>ful piece, " .M. Garai," large dep<'its on the north side of the nace dli 
in which Di-j.i/vt herself played the principal ChAteau d'Kau, looking out upon the Rtw d> 
part. >tip{x>rted by Dupuis, wjio was afterwards , Malte, was constructed in i8b6 the Circoi «f 
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Ikhinc contain^ 1,000 ^catN The Ambi^ai- her, and it was found that, like Briinhilda in the 
Coiniqiie, built on a j»<>rt of promontory which legend, she was enveloped on all ^ide^ by Hamo. 
dominate^ the Boulevard Saint-Martin and the A Siegfried, however, wa.i found in the pcrx»n 
Rue de Hondi. was opened in 1^2'), in place of of a stage carpenter, who, making l)i^ wav 
the «»riginal Ambigu, burnt to the ground two through the ring of fire, reached the unhappv 
year^ previously. The new hou>e, which contains valkyrie, wrapped her up in a blanket, and 
i.doo .seat>, wa> inaugurated in presence of the brought her out in safety, though he himself, iv. 
Duchos of Herri, widow of the unhappy noble- hi^ second passage through the flames, ua* 
man who a few years before was stabbed by somewhat scorched. 

Louvois on the steps of the Opera House. In The new house established in the Porte Sain;- 
i"^;; this theatre was entirely rebuilt under Martin was opened lo days after the dc?»truc- 
the direction i>f M. Rochart. I'ntrue, like so tion of the Opera House in the Kue Sain:- 
many theatres, to its original name, the Am- Honore. Here were brought «>ut the *' (Kdipu* 
bii;u-Comique was to become associated with Coloneus " of Sacchini, the ** Daniades " and 
nothing in the wav of ambiguity, nothing in other works of Salieri, the ** Deniophoii " o! 
the way of comedy, but with melodramas, often Cherubini, the "Re Teodoro '* of Pai!»iell«.», and 
<»t a mo>t blootl-curdiing kind. Here, it is true, a French version of Mozart's "Marriage of 
wa^ produced the ** Auberge des Adrets," which, Figaro." Many of the ojK'rasof Sacchini. Saiicri. 
in the hands of I'Vederic Lemaitre, was to be and Cherubini were composed sjK*cially tor ihe 
tran-tormed from a serious drama into a wild French theatre. Paisiello's and Mozart's work^ 
pie».e <»f bufr»K»nerv ; so that the aulh(»r of the were, of c()urse, produced in translation>. Mo- 
woik. loo nervous tt) attend the performance /art's " Marriage of Figaro " was brought out in 
him>elf, was almo.st driven mad when his trusted the middle of the Reign of Terror, March 20, 
servant returned home and reported to him the 1 »7^>3- 

bursts of laughter with which the work had ' Meanwhile, doubts had alwavs been enter- 

been received. At the Ambigu were brought tained as to the solidity of the theatre, which 

out some of the best pieces of Alexandre Dumas had been run up in from fifteen to sixteen 

the elder, Frederic Soulie, Adolphe Dennerv, weeks ; and on April 14, 1704, the Committee 

and Paul Feval. 1 of Public Safety ordered the transfer of the 

Innnediatelv adjacent to the Ambigu stand the opera from the Porte Saint-Martin to the Sallc 

Porle Saint -.Martin and Renaissance Theatres, Montansier, in the Rue Richelieu. M. Castil 

covering the triangle f<»rmed by the Houle- I Bla/e, excellent writer, but by no means free 

vard S.iint-Mariin. the Rue tie Hondi, and the' from prejudices, insists, in his " Hi.stor\- of the 

Place lie la Porte Saint-Martin. The Porte Royal Academy of Music," that in the removaJ 

Saini-.Marlin Theatre has a long and interesting of the Opera to the Rue Richelieu there was a 

hi^:«>iy. dating from June S. 17S1. when it was determination on the part of the Committee of 

ope:ied as an ( )pera House after the destruction Public Safety to burn down the National Libran*. 

by fire of the one in the Rue Saint-Honore. opp()>ite which the Opera was now installed. 

A performance was g<»ing on at the time, and **H(»w was it," he asks, "that the Opera wa* 

the singers had to Hy in their operatic dresses moved to a building exactly opposite the 

from the .stage to the street. In the mid.st of National Library — so prcx'ious and so combus- 

the general c<^n.^ternation, the musical director, tible a repository of human knowledge? The 

Reybyname.who.se '* Coronis " was the opera two establishments were only separated b\- a 

<»t the night, startled those around him, already street very much t(M> narrow ; if the theatre 

sullicienily terrified, by exclaiming, ** Save my caught fire, was it not sure to burn the Librar\- ? 

thild : ( )h. Heaven, .save my child ! " As Rey That is what a great many persons still ask ; this 

wa> iMt kimwn in the character of a familv man, question has been reproduced a hundred times 

hi^ trieiuls thought he had gone mad. Hut it in our journals. (lo back to the time when the 

was ihe creature of his brain that was troublinir house was built bv Mademoiselle Montansier: 

him : and atter heniic struggles, the score of read the M'ttiitnir (^nivcrscl^ and you will see 

••C'ironis" was rescued fr«»m the llames. The that it was preci.sely in order to expose this 

fa-unating Madeleine (Juinianl had on this oc- >ame Library to the happy chances of a fire 

'^a-ii'U a narrow escape of her life. She was in that the great lyrical entertainment was trans- 

her die-sing-ri»ofn, and had just divested herself ferred to its neighbourhood. The Opera hui^ 

i»t her costume when inquiries were made for over it, and threatened it constantly. At 
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time enlightenment abounded to such a point 
that the judicious Henriot, convinced in his 
innermost conscience that all reading was 
henceforth useless, had made a motion to burn 
the Librar}% To shift the Opera to the Rue 
Richelieu — that Opera which twice in eighteen 
years had been a prey to the flames — to place it 
exactly opposite our literary' treasures was to 
multiply to infinity the chances of their being 
burnt." Mercier, in reference to the literary 
views of the Committee of Public Safety, writes 
in the Xouveau Paris thus : — " The language of 
Omar about the Koran was not more terrible 
than that by the members of the Committee 
of Public Safety, when they carried this reso- 
lution : — * Yes, we will burn all the libraries, for 
nothing will be needed but the history of the 
Revolution and its laws.' " If the motion of 
Henriot had been put into effect, David, the 
great Conventional painter, was ready to propose 
that the same service should be rendered to the 
masterpieces in the Louvre as to the literary 
wealth of the National Library. Republican 
subjects, according to David, were alone worthy 
of representation. 

The Opera in the Rue Richelieu was, however, 
to be destroyed, as will afterwards be seen, not 
by fire, but in deliberate process of dilapida- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, Louis XVL and his family had 
fled from Paris on the 28th of June, 1791. The 
next day, and before the king was brought back 
to the Tuileries, the title of the chief lyric 
theatre was changed from Academie Royale 
to simply the Opera. At the same time, the 
custom was introduced of announcing the per- 
formers' names, which was evidently an advan- 
tage to the public, and which was also not 
without its benefit for the inferior singers and 
dancers, who, when they unexpectedly appeared 
in order to replace their betters, used often to 
get hissed to a handsomer degree than they ever 
could in their usual parts. 

By an order of the Committee of Public 
Safety, dated the i6th of the following Sep- 
tember, the title of the Opera was again changed 
to Academie Royale de Musique. This was 
intended as a compliment to the king, who had 
signed the Constitution on the 14th, and who 
was to go to the Opera six days afterwards. On 
the 20th the royal visit took place. " ' Castor 
and Pollux ' was played, '^ says M. Castil Blaze, 
'* and not ' Iphigenie en Aulide,' as is asserted by 
some ill-informed historians, who even go so far as 
to pretend that the chorus ' Chantons^ ceicbrons 



notrc rct'nc ' was hailed with transports of enthu- 
siasm, and that the public called for it a second 
time.'' The house w^as well filled, but not 
crammed, as we see by the receipts, which 
amounted to 6,636 livres 15 sous. The same 
opera of Rameau's, vamped by Candeille, had 
produced 6,857 livres on the 14th of the pre- 
ceding June. On the night previous to the 
royal representation a gratuitous performance 
of " Castor and Pollux " had been given to the 
public in honour of the Constitution. The 
royalists were present in great numbers on 
the night of state, and some lines which could 
be applied to the queen were loudly applauded. 
Marie Antoinette was delighted, and said 
to the ladies who accompanied her, " You 
see that the people are really good, and wish 
only to love us." Encouraged by so flattering 
a reception, she determined to go the next 
night to the Opera Comique, but the king 
refused to accompany her. The piece per- 
formed was " Les Evenements imprevus." In 
the duet of the second act, before singing the 
words '' Ah fcomme faime ma mattressc^' Mdme. 
Dugazon looked towards the queen, when a 
number of voices cried out from the pit, *' Plus 
de Maitrcssc!'' ''Plus de Mattre !'' 'Tire la 
Liberie!'^ This cry was answered from the 
boxes with '* TVzr la reine ! Vive le roi/^^ 
Sabres and swordsticks were drawn, and a battle 
began. The queen escaped from the theatre in 
the midst of the tumult. Cries of ''A bas la 
reine ! " followed her to her carriage, which 
went off at a gallop, with mud and stones thrown 
after it. Marie Antoinette returned to the 
Tuileries in despair. On the ist of October, 
fourteen days afterwards, the title of Opera 
National was substituted for that of Academie 
Royale de Musique. The Constitution being 
signed, there was no longer any reason for being 
civil to Louis X\T. This was the third change 
of title in less than four months. 

To conclude the list of musical performances 
which have derived a gloomy celebrity from 
their connection with the last days of Louis 
XVL, we may reproduce the programme issued 
by the directors of the Opera National on the 
first anniversary of his execution, 1724. It ran 
thus : — "On behalf of and for the people gratis. 
In jovful commemoration of the death of the 
tyrant, the National Opera will give to-day, 6 
Pluviose, year 2 of the Republic, ' Miltiades at 
Marathon,' ' The Siege of Thionville,' ' The 
Offering to Liberty.' " 

The Opera under the Republic was directed 
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until 170 by four di>tinpiiishcil .V////.v-i7/Ay/A\v — queens ti^urcd were prohibited, the drania> «4 
Henrioi, ChauuK-tle, Le Koux, and Hebert, the .\v/;/.v-r//A>/A' origin were m) stupid and dis^u>tin>: 
la^l named nt' whom had once been check-taker that the Republic was absolutely obliged to 
<•! the Acad'.mie. The other> knew nothin^^ return to the old monarchical repcrturw The 
wlialever kA operatic affairs. The management kin^jfj,, however, were turned into chiefs; prince:? 
at the tlieatre wa- afterwards tran>ferred to and dukes became representatives <if the |K*i»plc : 
Franco'ur. one nf the f(>rmer directf)rs a>s<)ciated seigneurs subsided into mayors ; and >ubdtitute> 
with Cellerier, an architect : but the dethroned more or less synonymous were found for ?uch 
itfifnrsiiri'is, accompanied by Danton and otlier offensive words as crown, throne, sceptre, etc. 
Republican amaleur>, con>tantly made their In a new Republican version of *' Le De>erieur. " 
aj)pearance behintl the >cene>, and very frequently as represented at the Opera Comique. /r r',t\ 
ilid the chief membL•r^ of the company the in one well-known line, was replaced bv lit /-ji, 
honour of .supping with them. lit these cases and the vcKaliNt had to declaim ** ^/ /o/'/t/A,**///. <7 
the invitation>, as under the ancient rcja^intc, Ic tinnbhitr htdUiit aux chumps,'*' A certain 
proceeJed, not from the artists, but from the voluble executant, however, is said to have 
artists' patrons ; with this difference, however, preferred the following emendation : •• /> 
that nndL-r the Republic the latter never paid phuintr cxcctttit pnssait, ct Ic tamb'tur battait 
\\vj bill. iiitx c/mmps y The scenes of most of the new 
"i'he chiefs of the Republic," says M. Castil operas were laid in Italy, Prussia, Portugal — 
Hla/c. "were \ery foml of moistening their anywhere but in France, where it would have 
throats. Heiiriot, Danton, Hubert, Le Roux, been indispensable from a political, and im- 
Chaumelte, hatl hardly taken a turn in the possible from a poetical, point of view to make 
ctt/t.wrs or in the f'tvcr before thev said to such the lovers address one another as cit'»\cn^ 
an actor or actre.^s. * We are going to your room, citnycnnc. On the iqth of June, IJ'^^. the 
See thai we are properly received.' A superb directors of the Opera having objected to give a 
collation was brought in. When the repast was gratuitous performance of the ** Sfege of Thioii- 
finished and the bottles were empty, the National ville," the Commune of Paris issued the following 
C(»n vent ion. the Commune of Paris, beat a retreat edict: — "Considering that for a long lime past 
without troubling it.self about the expense. Vou the ari.stocracy has taken refuge in the admin- 
think. jH-rhaps. that the dancer or the singer istration of various theatres ; considering that 
paid t«»r the representatives of the people ? Not these gentlemen corrupt the public mind bv 
at a!l ; honest Maugin. who kept the refreshment the pieces they represent ; considering that thev 
room ot the theatre, knew perfectly well that the exercise a fatal influence on the revolution: 
a-wtors of the ( )pera were nca paid, that they had it is decreed that the * Siege of Thionville ' shall 
no s<»rt of money, not even a rag of an assignat ; be represented gratis, and solelv for the amuxr- 
he made a sacrifice : from delicacy he did not ment of the Sdnn-cnlottcs, who, to this moment^ 
a^k from the artists what he would not have have been the true defenders of Hbertv and 
dared to claim from the Av/;n-i7/A////,s', for fear of supporters of democracy.*' StK)n afterwards 
the guillotine." it was. proposed to shut up the Opera, bin 
Sometimes the executioner, who, as a public HObert — the ferocious Hebert, better known as 
official, was entitleil to certain ni/nrs, made Le pere Duchesne — undertook its defence, on 
hi- appearance behind the scenes, and it is the ground that it procured subsistence for a 

. , saiil that, in a facetious ukhkI, he would some- number of families, and ** caused the agreeable 

times express his opinion about the ** execution " arts to flouri.sh." 

ot ilu- music. Whatever the Opera may have been under 

<)[>eralic kings and queens were suppressed the Reign of Terror, it was conducted infinitelv 

'I |v. the Republic. Not <inly were they forbidden better in one important respcnrl than under the 

to .lopiar oil iIk" staiie, but even their names ancient rv'^imc. 

jj u.'i- ij..t to Ik- jinuiounted behind the scenes. In the days of the old monarchy, as we learn 

and the e\j>r^ --ion> / ';//• tin n,t\ i»\tr dr la from Hachaumont. a ji'irl once inscribed on the 

! ;. ///.■, uere «.haiiuiil into /';//• /,tniin, cMc books of the ( )pera was released from all cx>ntrol 

II "•'/'. \vliivh. at the 'I'heatre of the Tuileries. on the part of her parents. She might present 

i::«li*..iud rr'.pecti\ely the lett and right of the her.'^elf tor engagement of her own acX'ord. or 

-:ai;e. tri»m iIr- st.ij^t- jii.int of view. Hut her name might be entered on the list bv 

al-Jiou^h, at first, all pieces in which kings and anyone who had succeeded in leading her away 
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from her parents. In neither case had her male and female, whose voices had been re- 
family any further power over her. Leitres de ■ marked, could be arrested and forced to perfor 



cachet were issued, commanding the person 
named in the order to joiii the Opera, and 
many young girls were thus victimised. It 
can scarcely be supposed that the privileges 
granted to the Opera were intended, in the first 



the Opera ; and in the case of j'oung girls 
it was evidently to the interest of the Academic 
Royale de Musique that it should be able to 
profit by their talents without interference on 
the part of the parents, ivho might well object 




!, to be turned to such evil account as 
they afterwards were. Indeed, }'oung men 
equally with young women could be seized and 
committed to operatic control wherever they 
were found. " We wish, and it pleases us," 
says King Louis XIV., in the letters-patent 
granted to the Abbi Perrin, first director of the 
Acadcmie Koyale de Musique (lObg), "that 
gentlemen (geittilshomnus') and ladies may sing 
in the said pieces and representations of our 
Royal Academy without being considered, for 
that reason, to derogate from their titles of 
nobilit}-, or from their rights and immunities." 
Many aristocrats of both sexes profited by this 
permission to appear either as singers or as 
dancers at the Opera, Young girls, amateurs. 



to see their children condemned to such service. 
Besides being liberated from all parental re- 
straint, the pupils and associates of the Academy 
enjoyed the right of setting creditors at defiance. 
The salaries of singers, dancers, and musicians 
belonging to the Opera were explicitly liberated 
from all liability to seizure for debt. Of the 
freedom conferred bv an engagement at the 
Opera, the young wocnan who enjoyed it would 
probably have been the last to complain ; for. 
side by side with operatic conscription, a system 
of operatic privileges was in force. It was not 
the custom for young ladies in good society 
to visit the Opera before their marriage ; but a 
brevet dc dame could be obtained, and the 
fortunate holder of such a document could, 



J'AkJ-,. (}IA) ANT) \K\V. n** ^-..:.ri.. 

•\i*\r.t* nifnfj;';fi;^ .ifiv l.r.v /if **i'^. '.**>:. j**-::. : jt:;.-. 'I ;.•_■ iMcriioi hcnv rrhdffc ua> >til! >• 

• il '.'Hfi'i' )f' rl'irrii.iri' '- "'\\i': :-. .:::'i*r '>*, t'''-^'- t.'ij: i: •Aa.-; th'^ujjZhl ricLCMary lo wiJcii 

til' • i*p *f . .I, •. I',i' iMUMi'ijiV !.'. i.:*. .lA - ::.»; '»r:?:..t:. 

ni'.iii. \t'fif.. "\\\t}i.\tf\ \nf>t\\'ti\*t\i\-: liij'I'.T "There* say* a coiitcmp Tary writer, "lav 

I .•'■II . X \'l . .iii«l Mr, ',''1111;^ \t*:T-j,\\'. h.r.t: rM;»jn ihc uuliappy pri:.<.c <'ii a bed ha?lily arraiivi^'J. 

I II'. ■Ml I'. '.fit, nil tlnfii riiii- r« 1pv»- i fp»rn th»; aiifl alrca'iy > lakci wiili bl'iod. aurrouniicii h\ 

u\>'*\* tv -iii'l fftiriiiMiit of \\\K Mrj^inai -tatu. ^ji- tathcr. bn-tiivr. >istcr. ami wife. wh««>e 

ill'. ;m ' ihiiii'l-.i . 11)1 with impuiiitv to ai! j*'/:;::iarir a::j:uish ua^ in»m time to tinic rclic\cil 

"ft 'it t .iii'l.il . Sm h (li omIit li.i- opeiie*! the by -soiiie faint ray ot h"pe. de>tined ^<M>^ t<)hedi>- 

«■.« ''1 thi '/«.■.« iimniit. .Hid it i-* now only [>elled. When Dupuvireii, acamipaiiied by tour 

If. th« rn.it* t l.i'.oiir that one of the-e brevets of hi:s mo»L eminent tollea;jues, arrived, it \va> 

(.III h« •flit.iiii'd " tliou^^Iit for a moment that the duke miglit yet 

It h.i . hri II 11 M th.it, accordiiij; to Mercier be .^aved. But it soon became evident tliat the 

.ind, ifti I him, ( .i-.til I#la/r, the e.xtrenie revo- La.>e wa.> hopele«. The duke':> dau>;hter had 

hit loin I . .iMi-»iii.' thi- Tcirorisi party tle.-^ired that now been br(>u^ht to him, and after embracing 

iIh MjHi.i llmi.c in ihi- Kite Kicheheu ini^ht her several times, he expressed a de>ire to >ce 

m« t with tin- oftliii.iiv f.itc of tlu-atio, in the the kinji^. Ix>uis XVIII. Then arrived tw<» other 

hi>|M th.it tl.itiii . (pt tl. lining cniher^ l)lown from daughters, the children of the union lie had 

till t ..nll.ijMati'»ii !nij;ht feaih the National contracted in Kn^land. The duchess, seeing; 

iihi.iM, |u t i»pp«isilf. This diKTs not accord them now for the first time, received them with 

\\\\\\ iIh I.h t that the Convintion did its utmo>t the >^reatest kindne>s, and said to them : * Soon 

III « ni i.ui.i'M- Ir.irninv', literature, and art. I^»c you will have no father, and I shall have three 

lt«r \ t» Ml lit the Tniversitv, the College or daughters.' In a neighbouring room the a^^as- 

( i\ iini.i'unn at fn»m I'i^ht to ten francs a month, sin was being interrogated by the Mini^ters 

and tin I ^nl^(•l valoiie de Musique, with its en- Deca/e and Pasquier, with the bloody dagger on 

dow MM lit ,, It ^ M hol,n ships, and its free tuition, all the table before them ; while on the stage the 

«lati fii'in tin lust davs of the Repui>lic <»f I7.S(^ ballet of* Don Quixote* was being i>erf(;rmcd in 

\'. ('• I In- tfinial ilrin«»lition of the ( )pera Mouse, presence of an enthusiastic public. In the coursc 
wlh'i di tiii\ w.is supposed to be fne, it hap- of the night the king arrived, and his nephew- 
pi mi . I ni i hi^ w .i\ : expired in his arms at half-past six the next 
<*ntli« I uh j'thiuaiv. iSjo, which was the morning, begging that his murderer might be 
lai ^uuij.iN i.f thf ('.iiniNal, an unusuallv brilliant forgiven, and entreating the duchess not to give 
an. Ii. Mil hail.i-sriMhlitl.it the ( >pera Mouse, or way to despair." 



Xi.i.l. iMh l\««\.ili. as ii MOW once more was 



The theatre on whose steps the crime had 



*.ill« I I hr I >ulvi and hiklu'ss of Herri were been committed was now demoli>hed. The 

p I > Ml . ,\\\x\ h» loH ihr piilotinance had Ixen other Paris theatres were not indeed pulled 

Im.'i:^«!i; t«> aM i nd. ilu- duke, sliuck bv an down, but they were shut up for ten dav>, 

ass.,Nx:;i. \\.|N a lUad Mian. and there was general mourning in France, nc»i 

riu V lu Mtnst.nueN ol ilu* muivler were verv only because a prince of the blood had been 

ihaM^itu. M.«t om1\ h\ then tlu-atrical surnuuui- murdered, but als<.> because the direct line of 

!Vj;s '.M ilu- ]H"?toi niatue still went on while succe>si<»n had to all appearance been brought 

:!'* .l..\v u .IS 1 \pinrv: in the manager's private to an end. It was not until more than seven 

..;v,*;v.^ M'o . h;tt .ils»« h\ tlu- uiuaikahle wav in months after the tragic scene at the Opera that 

u ' . '« Iv.N w !i.«!v l:!e with Ins double matriaue the prince who was to have saved France, the 

;\v • ^.inMMiN upioduoi'd itself iu the ** I''nfaiU du Miracle," was b4»rn. 
^^ 1' ii's ,«! hjN lAjstiiue The opeia im The arrival <»f the two daughters bom and 

:.» *• :Iu v\i;uMx; vs as .it .iM e:id. and a broui;ht up in Kngland has been differently 

Iv,".!.; !:.».l 1\\ M pla\evl. w luM the reiiardevl by writers K>i difTerent political viei*-s. 

.■■■.i.i \\u th;v )k ss i,» Ik-! v.iuiaiie. Ale\andre numas. in his Mt'iWtirs, and Castil 

'*:.:•■.'. io Ir.s lv.\ ;»i x^-,- the le- IV^i/e. iti his //;\,' ;?,■</,/'./<•« i</r •/»/«" i/r -l/riJ/yttr, 

:\ ■ *. ' :n..v... Ilu n •.: was that Tej>!esent t lie incident as a purely domestic one, 

iiv , .i w \\\ Iv.-M .r.\i pix-vi/: \\\\\\ M Mauii'V. in his rivenily published works, Lts 

i "a »:,.\. x*.;s ,.i ••:,,!•.. 'lu- S .'.:> .{> /> :.• ^ •:> and l^s dcrmers Rourhr^ns^ 

»i ..»% t^i.ir.v v\::h :lu ia\s stress on the tact that these children were 

» .L.x.was a; I'Mvc b'.v d \\\ K»:h ; i eat ed \\ -.tli a cons:dera:ii»n not shown to other 
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children of the duke's, who were certainly born 
out of wedlock, and thus derives an argument 
in support of his proposition that the Duke of 
Berri contracted in England with the mother 
of these girls a regular marriage, invalid only in 
so far as it had never been sanctioned by the 
head of his house. Chateaubriand, as a royalist, 
would not allow the character of legitimate 
children to the two girls brought to the bedside 
of their dying father, and entrusted by him to 
the care of his wife, the duchess. 

** The Duke of Berri," writes Chateaubriand, 
in the Memotres d'otitrc-Tomhc^ "had had one of 
those liaisons which religion reproves, but which 
human frailty excuses. It may be said of him 
as the historian has said of Henri IV. : ' He 
was often weak, but always faithful, and his 
passions never seemed to have enfeebled his 
religion.' The Duke of Berri, seeking vainly 
in his conscience for something very guilty, and 
finding only a few weaknesses, wished, so to say, 
to collect them around his death-bed, to prove 
to the world the greatness of his contrition and 
the severity of his penance. He had a suffi- 
ciently just opinion of the virtue of his wife to 
confess to her his faults, and to fulfil, beneath 
her eyes, his desire to embrace those two 
innocent creatures, the daughters of his long 
exile. * Let them be sent for,' cried the young 
princess ; * they are my children also.' When 
the Viscountess de Gontaut, who had not been 
told beforehand, seemed astonished, Madame 
(t.c. the Countess of Artois) noticed it, and said 
to her : * She knows everything ; she has been 
sublime ! ' " 

The rest of Chateaubriand's narrative, es- 
pecially as regards the Duke of Berri's two 
daughters, corresponds closely enough with the 
one left by Dupuytren, whose style, somewhat 
expressive, somewhat emphatic for a man of 
sci;:;nce, is less copious, and also less magnilo- 
quent than that of the marvellous author of 
Le Genie dii Christiamsmc and of the Manoircs 
d * outre- Tombe. 

What the prince chiefly thought of in his 
last moments was his murderer, Louvel. 
** Twenty times in the course of the fatal 
night," says Dupuytren, the famous physician, 
whose account of the scene was published not 
many years ago, '' he cried out, ' Have I not 
injured this man ? had he not some personal 
vengeance to exercise against me ? ' In vain 
did Monsieur repeat to him, with tears in his 
eyes : ' No, my son, you never injured, you 
never saw this man ; he had no personal ani- 



mosity against you.' The prince returned in- 
cessantly to this groundless idea, and, without 
being conscious of it, furnished by his public and 
repeated inquiries the best proof that he had 
not provoked the frightful calamity which had 
befallen him. With this first idea he constantly 
associated another — that of obtaining pardon for 
his assassin. During his long and painful agony 
the prince begged for it at least a hundred 
times, and did so more earnestly in proportion 
as he felt his end approaching. Thus, when the 
increasing gravity of the symptoms made him 
fear that he would not live long enough to see 
the king, he called out piteously, * Ah ! the 
king will not arrive. I shall not be able to ask 
him to forgive the man.' Soon afterwards he 
appealed turn by turn to Monsieur and to the 
Duke of Augoulenie, saying to them, * Promise 
me, father, promise me, brother, that you will 
ask the king to spare the man's life.' But when 
at last the king arrived, he no sooner saw his 
Majesty than, summoning all his strength, he 
cried out, ' Spare his life, sir ! spare the man's 
life ! ' * My nephew,' the king replied, * you are 
not so ill as you think, and we shall have time 
to think of your request when you have re- 
covered.' Yet the prince continued as before, 
the king being still on his guard not to grant 
a pardon which was equally repugnant to the 
laws of nature and to those of society. Then 
this generous prince exclaimed in a tone of deep 
regret : 'Ah, sir ! you do not say '*yes," ' adding 
shortly afterwards : ' If the man's life were 
spared, the bitterness of my last moments would 
be softened.' As his end drew near, pursuing 
the same idea, he expressed in a low voice, 
broken by grief, and with long intervals between 
each word, the following thought : ' Ah ! . . . . 
if only .... I could carry away .... the 
idea .... that the blood of a man .... 
would not flow on my account .... after my 
death . . . . ' This noble prayer was the last 
he uttered. His constantly increasing and now 
atrocious pain absorbed from this moment all his 
faculties." 

The heroism of the Duke of Berri and his 
dying prayer for the pardon of his murderer may 
be contrasted with the cowardice of his grand- 
father, Louis XV.. taking the last sacrament 
twice over when he had onlv been scratched ; 
and the cruelty with which he caused his as- 
sailant, who, murderously disposed, no doubt, 
had nevertheless scarcely injured him, to be 
subjected to the most frightful tortures, and 
finally torn to pieces by four horses. 
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Dumas. ini:ludinf;"Antoiiiv.""Angcle,""Richa 
DurliiiHt'-n." and " I-a Tour d<e N'eslt " ; •• Tl 
.Myslcrio '•( \'dTh " and " Mathilde " of Kurci 
Sue. ■■ TliL- Iw ., I..K.■k.^mitlls " of Ft-lix P>-at. tl 
■'Danii- (k- S;iiiit-Trii|K-/ " and " Dnn Ct.*^a^ i 
Ita/;in" i.t .\d<.l|)liu d'Knnery. Htrc. iw. tl 
■■ \'.imriii " of Rai/aL' was brought "ut — 1<' I 
>t'ipiKil. aflL-r >ixt<.t-ii rtprL-sciitatioiis. b\- Go 
irnnuiit nnkr. mi the ground that Frcdd 
I.LMiaitrt'- m.Lkc-iip in iho part of the htTi" w 
iiiifiiiliil 111 iliri>«- ridkuli-- on tht- person of Kil 
I'liilippe. Tlif lii.uM.- built b\- I.C Xo 
rnniittLC i.f Public Safety had looki 
Li|n>n a- 'p1 d'lubttiil M.lidiiy, tnjnyed a life 
iiiriiiy yl.■,lr^, ami might have bfcn in cxi^tcn 
>[ill ; hut nil the J4lh of May, 1X71, without ai 
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apparent motive for so useless and stupid an act, 
the Communists set fire to it. The old theatre 
was burnt to the ground, together with an 
adjoining building, which, in the days of the 
Republic of Vienna, had belonged to 
the Venetian Ambassador. 

Rebuilt on the same site, but after 
a different plan, the Porte St. -.Mi 
Theatre was re-opened in the 
of I'Sjji, when Victor Hugo's "Marie 
Tudor" was revived. To this suc- 
ceeded a couple of great successes— 
•■The Two Orphans" and "Round 
the \Vorld," the former written by 
that fertile inventor of new plots, 
M. Adolphe d'Ennery, and the latter 
adapted by him from Jules Verne's 
famous novel. 

Close to this famous playhouse is 
the new Renaissance Theatre, which 
first opened its doors on the 8th of 
Mart;h, 1873. The Porte Saint-Martin 
contains 1,800 seats, the Renaissance 
only 1,200. Started as a dramatic 
theatre, with Belot's " Femme dc 
Feu" and Zola's ''Therese Raquin " 
in the bill, it was destined to obtain 
its chief success as an operetta theatre 
with the charming works of Charles 
Lecoq, including " La petite Mariee," 
" Le petit Due," etc. In these works 
Mesdames Theo, Jeanne Granier, 
and Zulma BoufFar first appeared. 

At the point where the Boulevards 
St.-Martin and St.-Denis meet stands 
the Triumphal Arch known as the 
Porte St.-Martin, which Louis XIV. 
erected in 1674 o" ''^'^ ^'te of the 
previous Gate, which dated from the 
minority of Louis XIII. The Porte 
St-Martin faces on the one side the 
Rue St.-Martin, and on the other the 
Faubourg St.-Martin : that is to sav, 
south and north. The low reliefs 
decorating the arch on all sides re- 
present the taking of Besan^-on, the 
taking of Limburg, and the defeat of the 
Germans, in the form of an eagle repulsed b}- 
Mars. The pedestal bears a T,atin inscription, 
which in English would run thus : — " To t.ouis 
the Great, for having twice taken Besan^on and 
Franc he -Com te, and for having crushed the 
German, Spanish, and Dutch armies. The 
Provost of the Merchants and the Citizens of 
Paris, 1674." 



At the end of the Rue St.-Martin, leading out 
of the boulevard of that name, stands the Church 
of St. Mery, near which a most determined 
struggle took place in that insurrection of the 6th 




of June, lS,i2, which was one of the 1 
Republican movements directed against Louis 
Philippe by the disappointed revolutionists of 
1830, who, aiming at a Republic, had brought 
about the re-establishment of a Monarchy. The 
Republicans receivc'd powerful aid from the 
Bonapartists : these two parties being at this, 
as on so many other occasions, ready to unite 
against roj-altj-, while reserving to themselves 
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I he ultimate ileci^ioii of the question whether 
tile Knipire or the Kepubhc should be re- 
e>tabh>IieJ. 

The «>cxa>i«'n cimseii tor the t»utbreak \va> the 
funeral «»f General Lamarque — equally p»pular 
with H^'napa^ti^t^ and Kepublican>. A number 
«»l enthu^ia^tiL vuung men drew tlie funeral car, 
which wa^ followed by exile> from all parts of 
Kur«»pe. Amuui: the pall-bearer> were General 
I-afa\e::e, Marshal Clau>cl. and M. LatVitte. i^i 
t!ie i:isiiri:ei:t>. .'-•me t«- k part in the pr«tce»i«'n. 
wliile 'tlKTs IiH.ked t.!i ill expectation of events 
that V. ere inevitable. The crowd broke in:<» 
>e\er»i! ;:;::i-:i!::hs' .-^h'-ps. and finally into the 
arx.-:i.w. M.i::y. t-'o. had brouiilu arm> with 
tiler.: ; :i:'..l fitter a few h-'Urs* fiiihtini' the in- 
f.ir::-.:.:- :...\ ::.i:ned several inip'-rtant po?itii.ii>. 
a::: :>:■. ':::::.wd :•• a:ta».k the bank, the P"s:- 
I..::.-.. .;'..: - Tile ::e::^liN«i:rini: rarracks. Their 
<]i:\: '"-..: .it :!'.:> ni<»inent was h> render in- 
a^.--- '.-^ U:j K»e S.jint-Martin anvl the siir- 
r ■.::. ::: .; -itllIs. Here they intended to es- 
:./r»'>:: ::ie he^d-^:uar:ers of their insurrection. 
\. :::^. ;: }-..i\ inn the slinhiest n":i":i that a: that 
ve'v iv.sta::: M.M. Thiers. Minuet, and other 
me:::^er- •! tile (ioVerinr..'nr were dinin-: t"- 
;;e:hLr at trie R'^^her de Caiitale. tirtv var.ls 

• ' \ ' \ T"> ' * ■ 

w\rj : •:::■% iiii: t!ien>e]\cs v»i:]i the t:r:n res >- 
lu:: :i • : pr •viainiini: a RepuKic or dyini: in t.he 
attLTr.vt. A ie:narkab!e example was v;:ven 
t'-'v^..'.!- ih'J e'. jv.in:: "f this day of wb.at M. 
I. '.;> I)!.;:., vails tile s\ nipathv of the Taris 



Natitmal Guard fur heroism, though nui^t 
perMiUs Would regard it as a proof of inca- 
pacity and Cowardice. 

Eight insurgents, returning from the Place 
Maubert, presented themselves toward^ the 
decline of day at one of the bridges of the 
city which was (»ccupied by a battalion of 
the National Guard. They auihoritalixely 
claimed their right t«> go over and join their 
friends who were fighting on the other side of 
the river, and a^ the guards hesitated li# let 
them pass, they advanced resolutely towards 
the bridiTe at half charge, with fixed baytir.ctd. 
The siildiers instantly ranged themselves ftn 
either side, and gave unimpeded pa^^age to 
these eiirht men. wlnise infatuated hefitidni ihev 
a: «-nce admired and. reflecting upon its inc\xt- 
abie result, depl'-red. 

Tile enthusiasm of the insurgents at this 
jkt: "d is siv'wn by many a curi<»u> incident. 
-I'.ch a- til a: i«f their nvailding bullets from 
leav! sirijv^ed ^'h the r- .-fs of houses : whilst 
b. 'Vs. t**'* y»«ung t«» bear weap<»ns. i<taded the 
i:r.:>. i.^ir.iX K-r waddini: the pc»lice notice? they 
b.ad torn otT the walls, Mr. when that res<»urce 
faiieJ.. takii:.: the shirts (►<! their own backs to 
tear tM -lireds h*T ihv purp«'se. It wa:> all, 
h-wc\er. a f^rli-m h*pe: and the rising was 
de^ti'.ie.l t" be criislied by >uperi<tr f««rce. 

M.ie tlian i-ne reference to the defence of the 
Ci'-itre S:.-Mery will be fi>und in the novels of 
Hal/aC. and a dramatic description of it ciccurs 
in tile inenK'irs of Ale.xandie Dumas. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE BOULEVARDS {continued). 

The Porte St.-Martin — Porte St.-Denis— The Burial Place of the French Kings— Funeral of Louis XV. — Funeral of the Count de Chambord- 

Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle— Boulevard Poi»&onni^re — Boulevard Montmartre — Frascaii. 



JUST beyond the Porte Saint-Martin the 
boulevard Saint-Denis crosses the great 
thoroughfare, which is called on one side 
Boulevard de S^bastopol, on the other, Boule- 
vard de Strasbourg. The Boulevard de Stras- 
bourg was so designated (long before the 
Franco - German war, which suggests quite 
another origin for the name) in honour of 
the city where Prince Louis Napoleon made 
his first attempt to restore the Empire in 
France. The circumstances of the rash enter- 
prise, represented at the time by the Government 
newspapers as merely ridiculous, were sufficiently 
romantic to deserve a few words of mention. 
Quitting his mother, with whom he had been 
living at the Castle of Arenberg, in Switzerland, 
he went as if to take the waters at Baden-Baden, 
a place he found suitable to his purpose from its 
vicinity to Alsace, and from the opportunity it 
afforded him of covering his ambitious views 
under the mask of pleasure. It was there that 
the prince gained the co-operation of Colonel 
Vaudrey, who commanded the 4th regiment of 
artillery at Strasburg, in which frontier city the 
prince had resolved to proclaim the restoration 
of the Empire before marching towards the 
capital. The Alsacian democrats were to be 
gained over by holding out to them a prospect 
^f a fair representation of the people, while the 
Sanson of Strasburg was to be captivated by 
^ cry of ^* Vhc V Empcrcnr ! " The citizens 
^^^ to be summoned to liberty, and the young 
^^n of the schools to arms. The ramparts were 
to be entrusted to the keeping of the 
''*^ioii^] guards, and the prince was to march to 
e '^^^ ^t: the head of the troops. '' And then," 
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i, ' — ^CDuis Blanc, in his sketch of the project, 

^. ^^ p>ictures that naturally presented them- 

^ *^^ t:c) the mind of Louis Napoleon were towns 

P^ 15^^(5^ garrisons carried away by the move- 

■ > ;5'oung men eagerly enlisting among his 

. "^^ t:\irous followers, old soldiers quitting the 

* - SV> from all quarters to salute the eagle borne 

"» amidst acclamations, caught up by echo 

^cho along the roads ; bitter recollections 

*^^ invasion, proud memories of the great 

^\ ^> reviving, meanwhile, in every part of the 

^S^, Lorraine, and Champagne." The ardour 



of the conspirators steadily increased, and had 
they not possessed resolution and daring of their 
own, there was a woman in their midst who 
would have set; them a bold example. Madame 
Gordon, the daughter of a captain of the Imperial 
Guard, had been initiated at Lille into the 
projects of Louis Napoleon without the know- 
ledge of the prince himself, and entering im- 
petuously into the conspiracy, she hastened to 
Strasburg, or rather to Baden-Baden in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and, appearing there 
as a professional singer, gave a series of concerts. 
Prince Louis was charmed with the lady's talents, 
and, on expressing his admiration, was astonished 
to find that she had come to Baden-Baden with 
no object but to help him in the attempt he was 
about to make on the other side of the Khine. 

The Strasburg expedition having failed, it 
pleased the enemies of the prince to cast ridicule 
upon it ; and he was accused of having exhibited 
himself in his uncle's boots, just as some years 
afterwards, in connection with the Boulogne 
expedition, he was said to have carried with 
him a trained eagle which at a given moment 
was to fly to the top of the Boulogne Column 
in memory of the Great Army. Both at Bou- 
logne, however, and at Strasburg the prince 
had considerable chances of success : a fact 
sufficiently proved (apart from any demonstration 
in detail) by the popularity he was seen to possess 
when, in 1848, he appeared as candidate for 
the Presidency of the French Republic. At 
Strasburg, as afterwards at Boulogne, he did not 
make his attack until after he had had the ground 
thoroughly reconnoitred, and had ascertained that 
the troops before whom he was about to present 
himself were largely composed of his partisans. 

The soldiers of the 4th regiment of artillery 
were waiting, drawn up face to face in two 
lines, with their eyes fixed on Colonel Vaudrey, 
who stood alone in the centre of the yard. 
Suddenly the prince appeared in the uniform of 
an artillery officer, and hurried up to the colonel, 
who introduced him to the troops, crying out : 
'' Soldiers, a great revolution begins at this 
moment. The nephew of the Emperor stands 
before vou. He comes to place himself at your 
head. He is here on French soil to restore to 
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the heir of the first Napoleon, and many officers the Prince by an ordinary jury would be awk- 
l soldiers had espoused his cause. But the first ' ward, inasmuch as there was a considerable chance 
pulse had received a check, and the power of of his acquittal ; while it was already known that 
cipline and routine soon asserted itself. The ; if he were brought before the Chamber of Peers, 
«tion now was, how the heir of the first ', many members of that august body had declared 




poleon might escape from the mass of troops ' their resolution not to sit in judgment upon him. 
which he was surrounded. Two of his At last it was resolved to send him into exile. He 
lerents offered to cut a way for him, sword in was not allowed to go back to Switzerland, where 
nd : but this wild proposal was naturally re- he had been living for some years, and he was 
ted, and the prince had to surrender himself ultimately ordered to make America his destina- 
soner. ■ tion. It was said that he promisc'd to remain 

What to do with him, however, was for some there for not less than ten years. But there 
ae a difficult problem to the authorities. To try is no proof of any such compact having been 
7 
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ciittrcJ int'», a:ii ihc prince \va- ?<h»ii to be of Sainl-Dcni<, with the innumerable formaliiic* 
heap] nf a^aiii i:\ I.oTuion. laid down beforehand; while at the interment 

Formerly a--oeia:ed >oIely with the fir-t at- -o many honour> were paid to it that In cnunic- 
tempt of Prince Loui* Na|x»leon to place him- rate them wcjuld be to fill a small volume. The 
j-.if on the throne ot France, the Boulevard of details c»f the ceremonv were jk> minute and 
Stra-biir;,' now ^cein- to mark the fact that fa>tidious that battles of etiquette c«»n>tantly 
the ANatian city, '^» lhon»u)jhly PVench in feel- t<M»k place among the exalted persons figuring in 
inj:, ha'^ been made the capital t>f a pnnince <if j the a>>embly. 
the German Fmpire. i At the burial of Philip Augu>tus, the Papal 

It ha- ixren :-aiil that the Boulevard Saint-Deni> : Legate and the Archbishop of Kheims di>puted 
cro^-f.- the I^»ulevard de Strasbourg; and it for precedence ; and as neither would give way. 
terminate- at the Porte Saint- Deni-, erected two they performed service at the same time in the 
vear* earlier than the Porte Saint-Martin, to which same church, but at different altars. A like 
it i- -iiKTi'ir both bv the h<»Kines> of its architec- scandal occurred at the funeral of St. I-nuis. 
ture aiil by the maj^niticence c»f its ornamenta- When hi> successor, Philip III., wished tu enter 
tio:i the Abbey of Saint-Denis at the head of the 

Thv P'.rte Saint-Deni^ wa^ con'^tructed in in72 procession, the d<K»rs were closed in hi» face, 
bv the or'ier arul at the expend.- <if the Citv of The abb(»t objected to the presence, not of the 
Pari', to teiebrate the -ucce>- of that a^toni-hing king, his ma>ter, but of the Bishop <if Paris and 
c.irnjMi;::! in wIiIlIi, iluriiiii K^-* than sixty davs, the Archbishop of Sen>. whom he had observed 
forrv -troriMJiold- and three province"- fell Ixfore among the (itficiating clergy, and who, according 
the am lie- ot the victoriou> monarch. The to his view, had no right to jHrrform service in 
town -ide of the arch Ixar-*, on the left, a colo>sal the Abbey <»f Saint-Denis, where he alone was 
fi>:ure o! Holland, on the right, another of the chief. The difference .»as arrange-d by the arch- 
Rhine ; two ma>lerpieces, ihie ti» the chisel of the bishop and bish(»p stripping themselves of their 
Auguier Brother-. At the top of the arch i^ a pontifical garments, and acknowledging the 
frir/e p. pre-enting in low relief the famous supremacy of the abbot in his own sanctuary. 
p.i--age ot the Rhine under the orders of Loui> At the death of Charles \T. it was found 
XI\'. ( )n the I''aul>ourg side the l(»w relief at necessary to c«»nsult the Duke of Bedford as tti 
the top ot tile arch repre>ents the taking of the conduct of the funeral ceremony, and under 
.\Iar-tricht. Tlie P(»rte Saint-Denis bears this the direction of the foreigner it was performed 
simple iii-cription : "" I.iul',Tiih J///<,''//o "- -'* To with great magnificence. The duke observed as 
I-oui- the (ireat." 'nearly as possible the ancient ceremonial, the 

.\t the end ot the Rue I'^aubourg Saint-Denis is onlv imjxjrtant variation being that (possibly in 
the Mrcropiili^ of Saint-Denis — the burial-place of his character of F^nglishman) he ordered the 
the French kings. interment to be followed by a grand dinner. 

The ob>equie^ of French kings have from the I^ven at the dinner — where, at least, amcord 
ear lie -t times been attended with as much jxmip might have been expected — there were absurd 
and shf»w as their C(»ronations. It was wka wranglings on points of etiquette between the 
enough to emlulm the body, place it in several State officials. 

Collins, and finally carry it to the royal burial These royal funerals naturally cost enormous 
place at Saint- Denis - to observe an elaborate sums of money, which were charged partly to 
ceremonial, which the Court functionaries and , the Crown, partly to the City of Paris. The ob- 
the iitliciaN of State followed out to the minutest sequies of Francis I. took five hundred thousand 
detail ; the etiigy of the dead king was exj>osed livres from the purse of his successor, without 
tor forty day^ in the palace, stretched on a State counting the contribution, probably of equal 
Kil. clot hell in royal garments, the crr)wn on amount, from the town. The effigies of hb two 
the heail. the sceptre in the right hand, and the sons who had died before him were carried with 
brand of justice on thj left, with a crucifix, a. his own relics to Saint-Denis. Thus there were 
vi--el of h ijy water, auil two golden censers at three cotlins in the pnxression. By the observ- 
the f< ot ot the couch. The oillcers I »f the palace. ' ance of a similar custom, there were in the 
meanwhile, continued th.ir diitie'- a-* u>ual. and . funeral procession of St. I ^>u is no fewer than five. 
K\K\\ Went Ml tar a> to ser'.e the king'> meals a^ At the interments of the old kings genuine 



th«nii;h he Were >lill li'.ing. The embalmed 
binly w.iN .1 tier wards transported to the Ablxy 



grief was often exhibitcnl by the people. Such* 
how.ver, was not the case at the obsequies of 
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Louis XIV. The Duke de Saint-Simon, in his 
Memoirs^ speaks of this funeral as a very poor 
affair, remarkable only for the confused style 
in which it was conducted. The king had left 
no directions in regard to his burial ; and partly 
for the sake of economy, partly to save trouble, 
it was decided to regulate the ceremonies by 
those observed at the interment of Louis XIII., 
who, in his will, had ordered that they should 
be as simple as possible. ** His modesty and 
humility, like the other Christian and heroic 
qualities he possessed, had not," says Saint-Simon, 
" descended to his son. But the funeral of 
Louis XIII. was accepted as a precedent, and no 
one saw the slightest objection to it, attachment 
and gratitude being virtues which had ceased to 
exist.'* Nor did the Duke of Orleans pay a 
flattering tribute to the royal memory, when, 
regent though he had only just become, he 
absented himself from the ceremony of carrying 
the king's heart to the Grand Jesuits : '' that 
heart," says Saint-Simon, " which loved no one, 
and which excited so little love." 

In addition to the usual distribution of alms, 
the Regent of Orleans associated the funeral of 
Louis XIV. with an exceptional act of mercy. 
A number of persons had been arbitrarily im- 
prisoned on lettres de cachet and otherwise, some 
for Jansenism and various religious and political 
offences, others for reasons known only to the 
king or his former ministers. The regent 
ordered all the captiv^es to be set at liberty, with 
the exception of a few who had been duly con- 
victed of serious political or criminal misdeeds. 
Among the prisoners liberated from the Bastille 
was an Italian whose confinement had lasted 
thirty-five years, and who had been arrested the 
very day of his arrival at Paris, which he had 
come to see simply as a traveller. '* No one ever 
knew why," says Saint-Simon ; " nor, like most 
of the others, had he ever been interrogated. It 
was thought to be a mistake. When his 
liberty was announced to him, he asked sadly of 
what use it was to him. He said that he had 
not a child, that he knew no one at Paris, nor 
even the name of a street, that his relations in 
Italy were probably dead, and that his property 
must have been divided among his heirs, on the 
supposition that he was dead. He asked to be 
allowed to remain at the Bastille for the rest of 
his life, with board and lodging. This was 
granted to him, with liberty to go out when he 
pleased. As for the prisoners released from the 
dungeons into which the hatred of the Ministers 
and that of the Jesuits had thrown them, the 



horrible condition in which they appeared in- 
spired horror, and rendered credible all the 
cruelties they related when they were in full 
liberty." The story of the Italian prisoner who 
declined to leave the Bastille is interesting from 
its having anticipated — perhaps it suggested — 
the one told by another prisoner on the occasion 
of the Bastille being taken by the Revolutionists 
in 1789. 

The funeral of Louis XV. was a very hurried 
affair. The king died on the loth of May, at 
twenty minutes past three. The whole Court 
instantly took flight, and there only remained 
with the body a few persons required for the care 
of it. The utmost precipitation was used in 
removing it from Versailles. None of the usual 
formalities were observed. Everyone was afraid 
to go near the body — undertakers, like the rest^ 
feared the small-pox, of which the king had died 
— and the corpse was carried to Saint-Denis in 
an ordinary travelling carriage, under the care 
of forty members of the body-guard and a few 
pages. The escort hurried on the dead man in 
the most indecent manner, and all along the road 
the greatest levity was shown by the spectators. 
The public-houses were filled with uproarious 
guests ; and it is said that when the landlord of 
one of them tried to silence a troublesome cus- 
tomer by reminding him that the king was 
about to pass, the man replied : *' The rogue 
starved us in his lifetime. Does he want us to 
perish of thirst now that he is dead ? " A jest 
different in style, but showing equally in what 
esteem Louis XV. was held by his subjects, is 
attributed to the Abbe of Sainte-Genevieve. 
Being taunted with the powerlessness of his saint 
and the little effect which the opening of his 
shrine, formerly so efficacious, had produced, he 
replied : " What, gentlemen, have you to com- 
plain of? Is he not dead ? " 

The last of the Bourbons buried at Saint-Denis 
was Louis XVIIL, whose obsequies were con- 
ducted as nearly as possible on the ancient regal 
pattern. The exhibition of the king's effigy in 
wax had in Louis XVIIL 's time been out of 
fashion for more than a century. But the 
customs observed in connection with the lying- 
in-state of Louis XIV. were for the most part 
revived. The king, who died on the 16th of 
September, 1824, was embalmed, and on the 
1 8th his body was exposed on a State bed in the 
hall of the throne. His bowels and heart had 
been enclosed in caskets of enamel. The ex- 
hibition of the body lasted six days, during 
which it was constantly surrounded by the 
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((fficcTs iif thi; Crimn and the supcridr cWrgj'. 
Thi- transhitiiin of the rcitiainii to St-Dt-nis took 
pLici; nil thu :3rd, ill the midst of an impusing 
tivil and military proco&siuii. The priiicts of tht 
bUHHJ uml p-aiid ofBccrs of State uccupicd fourteen 
mourning; coaches, each with eight horses, and 
tile tail (■! the procession was formed by 400 poor 
nii-n ami women bearing torches. Received at the 
entrance to the church by tlie Dean of the Koyal 
Chapter and the Grand Almoner of France, the 
body "as placed on trestles in the chancel, while 
|>ra\ers were recited by the clergj-. It was after- 
wards removed to an illuminated chapi.'], where 
il Nu- ixp()sed for a whole month, the chapter 
pirri.riiiiiiH M^rviccs night and day. The inter- 
num t.Kik place on the 3:th of October. The 
j;niiul ahnoner celebrated a solemn mass ; and after 
the (^■■>ik1 a funeral oration was pnmounced by 
iIr- Hislu.p of Hermojiolis. Then four bishops 
mured a Ixiiediclion over the body, and abs<)lu- 
li'in \\:i> pr..nc>unced ; twelve of the body-guard 
tlKri-ii|ii.n carrying the coffin down to the royal ' 
v;nilt, wliere the grand almoner cast a shovel- 
ful of earth on it, and blessed it. saying: 
" A'f'/au-it.ii in pace" The king-at-arms ap- 
pr-i.iched the open vauh, threw into it his wand. 
IK-Iniit. and coat-of-arms. ordere-d the other 
hiraUU til imitate him. and calling up the grand 
olVicir- lit the Crown, told them to bring the 
iii-inn:,i 'if the authority they held from the 
detiin^t king. Each came in succession with the 
tibji-cl entru^^ed t<) his care : such as the banner 
111 iht' r<iy.il guard, the flags of the body-guard, 
till- >iHir-, [he gauntlets, the shield, the coat-of- 
arms, the helm, the penncm, the brand of justice. 
till >ceptre, and the crown. TTie royal sword 
and banner were only presented at the mouth 
of the vault. The Grand Master of France 
now incline-d the end of his stafT towards the I 
coffin, and cried in a loud voice : "The king is 
deail ! " I'he king-at-arms, taking three steps . 
backwards, repeated in the same tone : " The j 
king i^ dead ; the king is dead ! " Then, turning 
towards the perscms ussembk-d. he added : "I>.-t 
u» iKiiv pray to (jod for the repose of his soul." ' 
The eliTgy and all present fell on their knees, 
pr.iyiii, and then stood Up. The grand master 
ne.vt drew luck his staff, raisid it in the air, and 
exLl.iimed : " Ijmg live the king \ " The king- 
atarni- rqvaled : " I.ong live the king ! Ijmg 
live the king '. I."ng live King Charle*, the 
Until 'if the name, by the grace of (Jod King nf 
Y'raiKi ami of N.uarre : very Chrir-tian, \ery 
augu-t, viry [vwerful ; our honoun-d lord and 
nuMer, t>> whom may God grant a life long and 



happy. Cry all ' Long live the king ! 1.4}ng 
' live Charles X. ! ' " The tomb was cloted, and 
the ceremony was at an end. 

At the funeral of the Count dc Chamborxl the 
hearse was surmounted by a dome, on whii;^ 
rested four crowns. It was not explained what 
kingdoms these crowns were intended to npK- 
sent. As the head of the House of Fnnce, the 
right of the count, heraldically speaking, to 1 
the French crown would scarcely be 1" 
The four symbolical crowns on the count's 1 
were possibly, then, meant to be simple r 
that the Bourbons claimed sovereign rig^ti over 
four different countries ; and in the days of Loiuft 
Philippe they indeed reigiwd in France, Spain, 
Naples, and Parma. But the KevolutiMi of 184S 
in France and the war of 1859 in Italy dened 
three thrones of their BoUrbon occupaotl, and 
the last of the reigning Bourbons dtnppeand 
when, in [8(18. Isabella of Spain fled from Madrid 
'ITius, in the course of twetiiv yrjr> ihc Iuut 
R<iurbon crowns lost alt real M)>niticiinL-c ; and 
the Bcmrbon sovere^ns had simply incfcxtud the 
numbers of those "kings in cxilc," »> ntBdi 
more plentiful during the peuud ot M. Alphtjoic 
Daudet than at that of Vc4i.iire. wIki ftrat ub- 
served them, in Oini/fi/c. as a iptiniU- specie*. 

Now that the Comte dc CluinN-id repOMsfaf 
the side of his grandfather, Cli.itIi-<. X.. there tn 
as many of the Bourbons buiied at Gi^riU m U 
Saint-Denis, where, in the burijl-piucc *of tbc 
French kings, the only really authentic biKlin 
are those of the Duke of Berri, the Count of 
Chambord's father, artd Loob XV'lIl . hii fnu- 
uncle. In regard to the later occupants tif 
the French throne, tt is at len<it i-ertjin whtR 
they are interred ; Napoleon I- al the Invalido, 
Ijiuis Philippe at CUreniont, N4p»le<.in IIL at 
Chiselhurst, and the last twi< trprev-ntativa of 
the Bourbons at G&riU. The fir>i of tlie Bnur. 
bons. Henri IV., as likewise his 'iHicetMin, L^Kiit 
XIII., I-ouis XIV., and Loui^ XV.. wetr buried 
at Saint-Denis, in the ^-ault knuivn ts ttui of the 
B«turbous ; and to the coffiff -till 'UppoKil 10 
contain their remains were udiled, nHer the Re- 
storation, two more, reputed— »ithout adcqialc 
foundation for the belief— to hi>td the bodm uf 
l.<mis XVI. and of the chil.! wh- di.J in the 
Temple— the so<alled Ixtuis XVII. Tbc body 
of the Duke <if Berri was laid m the \Tiult of the 
BourlMins a few da\-s after hii nManinatloo in 
ii<20 ; and that of I>iuis XVIM. wv, Lctvdgttti 
to the Nime n-sting-ptacc in 1^14 But in 17*3 
the tombs of the French kinj;. had hwn iS*- 
mantled, and thdr content* re interred 



tu..ii>lyin two Lr^i- «r.ivt-, li.i>tily iiti« '-r iIk iii.irk, ihc li-iHtiLill ..t tiK- FhikJi 'I'lin-iu, h-o 
jiurjwijf; and ilu- uUniiiv -il tlio l>.rn.> ..jM-ruJ imi-i, on its .iTiiiivtr-..rv.' -.lia ll.irrtTt. in liis 
t.. U.- th.-x.- ..t I...IU- Wl. ini.i I..>iij- XVII.. rc[)..rl .iJiln^.L-a t.. tl'i.- I-r.mli C..iu>nli..n. 




«!n.li n,r,- n-.t pU.-.t in l!i. It.ii.S.n ^ .r,A'. ■■■ 
th-. •s^,(i!-IViu-ihimh uniil i m :, ...ul.l ^..u. !■, 
b. .;. in>-n.IT4U>l. 

■T.. tilibfjtf tlic loiti ..I Aiiyu-:. nlnJi 
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the theatre of death ; and the sceptre-bearers 
who have done so much harm to France and to 
humanity seem even in the grave to be proud of 
their vanished greatness. The powerful hand of 
the Republic must efface without pity those arro- 
gant epitaphs and demolish those mausoleums 
which would revive the frightful recollections of 
the kings.'* 

The proposition of Barrere was adopted, and 
the National Assembly decreed ** that the tombs 
and mausoleums of the former kings in the 
Church of Saint-Denis should be destroyed.** 
The execution of the decree was undertaken 
on the 6th of August, and three days afterwards 
thirty -one tombs had been swept away. Not the 
least remarkable of these tombs was the earliest, 
erected bv St. Louis in honour of " Le Roi 
Dagobert/* of facetious memory, famed in song 
for having put on his breeches ** ^ Tenvers.'' It 
is one of the most curious monuments of the 
thirteenth century, and at least as interesting for 
its subject as for its architecture. On three zones, 
superposed one upon the other, is represented 
the legend of Dagobert's death. On the lowest 
zone we see St. Denis revealing to a sleeping 
anchorite, named Jean, that King Dagobert is 
suffering torments ; and close by, the soul of 
Dagobert, represented by a naked child bearing 
a crown, is being maltreated by demons, fright- 
fully ugly, who hold their prey in a boat. In 
the middle zone, the same demons are running 
precipitately from the boat, in the most grotesque 
attitudo, at the approach of the three saints, 
Dciiis, Martin, and Maurice, who have come to 
rocuc the soul of King Dagobert. In the 
hi^rhest of the bas-reliefs the soul of King Dago- 
bert is free. The naked child is now standing 
in a winding-sheet, of which the two ends are 
held by St. Denis and St. Martin ; and angels 
are awaiting him in heaven, whither he is about 
to ascend. The commission appointed by the 
Convent i<»n did not destroy this tomb. They 
had it transported, with many other objects of 
artistic and intrinsic value, to Paris. 

The last King of France and of Navarre died 
on the oth of July, 1836, and it was not until 
nine days afterwards that the fact was made 
known to the French public through the columns 
of the (Biizette de France. The heart of Charles 
X. was. according to royal custom, separated 
from the IxkIv ; though, instead (»f being pre- 
.*»erved apart, as in the case of former French 
king*-, it %vas enclosed in a box of enamel, and 
fastLT:td uith screws to the lop <»f the cofTm. 
l*he Conitc de Chambord, c»n the other hand. 



wa> buried in the ordinary manner, and not, like 
Charles X., with his heart on the coffin lid ; nor, 
like Louis XVIIL, with his heart in one place 
and his body in another. The dead, according 
to the German ballad, ** ride £iist.** But the 
living move still fisister ; and in France, almost 
as much as in England, the separation of a heart 
from the body, to be kept permanently as a reliCf 
is in the present day a process which seems to 
savour of ancient times, though, as a matter of 
fact, it was common enough among the French 
at the end of the last century. In our own 
countr)' the discontinuance of what was at one 
time as much a custom in England as in France, 
or any other continental land, is probably due 
to the influence of the Reformation^ which, 
condemning absolutely the adoration of the relics 
of saints, did not favour the respectful preser- 
vation of relics of any kind. Great was the 
astonishment caused in England when in the 
last generation it was found that Daniel 
0*ConnelI had by will ordered his heart to be 
sent to Rome. The injunction was made at the 
time the subject of an epigram, intended to be 
offensive, but which would probably have been 
regarded by 0*Connell himself as flattering: 
setting forth, as it did, that the heart which was 
to be forwarded to Rome had never in fiict been 
anpvhere else. The reasons for which in the 
Middle Ages hearts were enclosed in precious 
urns may have been very practical. Sometimes 
the owner of the heart had died £ur from home, 
and in accordance with his last wishes, the offgui 
associatc*d with all his noblest emotions was sent 
across the seas to his living friends. Such may 
well have been the case when, after the death of 
St. Louis at Tunis, the heart of the pious king 
was transmitted to France, where it was pre- 
served for centuries— perhaps even until our own 
time^in La Sainte Chapelle. In the year 1798, 
while some masons were engaged in rqiairiiig 
the building which had been converted into a 
depot for State archives, they came across a 
heart-shaped casket in lead, containing what 
described as ** the remains of a human 
The custodians of the archives drew up a fisrmal 
report on the discover^*, and enclosing it in Ae 
casket with the relics, replaced the casket l iriifll l 
the flagstones whence it had been disinterred. 
In 1H43, when the chapel was restored, Ae 
leaden heart-shaped receptacle was found anew; 
and a commission was appointed to decide as 10 
the genuineness of the remains, believed to be 
those of St. Louis. An adverse decision WM 
pronounced, the reasons for discrediting tiw 
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legend on the subject being fully set forth by 
M. Letrenne, the secretary of the commission. 

The Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, which comes 
next to the Boulevard Saint-Denis, is bounded 
on the right by the Faubourg Poissonniere, and 
on the left by the Butte aux Gravois, on which 
was built in the seventeenth century the quarter 
named, after its parochial church, Notre-Dame 
de Bonne Nouvelle. The Bonne Nouvelle 
Bazaar, constructed in the reign of Louis 
Philippe, contained, in the basement, a sort of 
theatre of considerable size, where, in 1848, 
several political clubs and other conventions 
were established. Here on one particular day, 
arriving together by opposite staircases, Victor 
Hugo and Frederic Lemaitre would present 
themselves at the speaker's desk erected for 
political orators. Ultimately, but not without 
some hesitation, the interpreter of Ruy Bias 
gave way to the creator of the part. The object 
of the assembly was to constitute in a permanent 
way a club for Parisian writers and artists of the 
dramatic and other schools. Close by, at No. 26, 
is the Viennese beer-house, established on the 
site of the theatre opened in 1838, where the 
company of the old Vaudeville Theatre took 
refuge when, on the i8th of July in that year, 
they were burnt out. 

There is now but one theatre on the Boule- 
vard Bonne-Nouvelle — that of the Gymnase, 
opened on the 20th of December, 1820, under 
the patronage of the Duchess of Berri, who four 
years afterwards allowed it to take the title of 
** Theatre de Madame," which it retained until 
the Revolution of 1830. It was then entitled 
the " Gymnase Theatre Dramatique," afterwards 
to be known simply as the Gymnase. For the 
last seventy years the Gymnase has been one 
of the very best theatres of the second order, 
ranking immediately after the theatres subven- 
tioned by the State. It was at the Gymnase 
that Scribe made his brilliant reputation with a 
long succession of little masterpieces, until at 
length he was followed by Alexandre Dumas 
the younger, who here produced " Le Demi- 
Monde," *' Diane de Lys," and many other pieces 
less imposing, perhaps, but more thoughtful and 
more powerfully written than those of his pre- 
decessor. It was at the Gymnase, too, that 
Sardou brought out many of his best pieces, 
such as ** Les Ganaches," *' La Perle noire," 
** Nos bons Villageois," and *' Fernande." This 
theatre, moreover, was the birthplace of Meilhac 
and Halevy's " Frou-Frou." 



The first house on the Boulevard Poissonniere, 
at the corner of the street of that name, bears an 
inscription which fixes at this point the boundary' 
of Paris in 1726, though by some authorities 
1726 is said to have been substituted for the true 
year in which the boundaries of Paris were 
marked — namely, 1702. 

With the last house on the Boulevard Poisson- 
niere, at the corner of the Faubourg Montmartre, 
begins a whole series of celebrated restaurants. 
As the origin of this familiar word is not 
universally known, it may here be mentioned 
that it originated with an eating-house keeper, 
who inscribed above his establishment in large 
letters the following passage from the Gospel : 
"Venite ad me et ^o *Restorabo' vos." This 
restaurateur, or restaurant- keeper, had imitators, 
and the name which his quotation had suggested 
was applied to all of them. Paul Brebant, known 
as the restaurateur des lettres^ has fed more than 
one generation of authors and journalists, who 
have not neglected him on becoming senators 
or ministers. A great number of monthly enter- 
tainments are giv^en at this restaurant. Here 
dine together the Society of Men of Letters, 
the Dramatic Critics' Club, the Parisians, the 
Spartans, etc. Passing on, we next reach the 
ancient cafe of the Porte Montmartre, in- 
stalled in the house which once belonged to 
the Marchioness de Genlis, sister-in-law of the 
authoress who superintended the education of 
the Orleans princes. 

Close by is the bazaar or arcade known as the 
Passage des Panoramas, which owes its name to 
a series of panoramas representing Paris, Lyons, 
London, and Naples, established here, under 
special privilege, by Robert Fulton, the inventor 
of steamers. The money which he made by 
exhibiting the panoramas enabled him to con- 
tinue his experiments in marine locomotion. 
To the left of the Passage des Panoramas was a 
strip of land, on which, in 1806, the Theatre des 
Varietes was built. This little theatre, which, 
under the name of Varietes Montansier, occupied 
the site where now stands the Theatre du 
Palais Royal, had committed the offence of 
attracting the public and filling its coffers with 
gold, while the Comedie Fran^aise, close to it, 
had scarcely been able to make both ends meet. 
The famous theatre where, at that time, the 
principal actor was Talma and the principal 
actress Mile. Mars, uttered a formal complaint ; 
and the liberty of the stage being then at an end, 
the Theatre des Varietes was expelled from the 
Palais Royal, but allowed to take refuge in a new 
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liiiu-c liiiili .sptcully for it on the btforc-mcn- 
liiiiu'il >tri|) of laiiil. 

[■'iir iti.tny years tin.- Tiitiirc dts VariOtOs 
unikrEoiik to aiiiuso the public with the lij^htcht 
i.'iiiiii.ilii.>. ill which such actnrs as Bruiict, Potior. 
\iTiiit, ;iii,! Oiiry. such actrcssts as Fliirc and 
.Kntiy Wriprc appeared. After the Kevolutjon 
.it July, [>'50. it made experiments in a more 
serious -ivli', jiroduciuR, for instance, the "Kean" 
of Dnina^ llie elder, with l-redcrk I^maitre in 
thf principal character, and Bressant in the part 




..t the IVince of \VaIe>. L'nder the Sctond 
Kinpiri' the Varictts returned to its old trade. 
biMdi^ .idoptiitf! an entirely new one— that of 
..pera-lLiufft, as cultivated by OfTcnbiich. Here 
the e.iilitM .ind K-st wi.rks of thi> maMer. such 
a-"l,.. klle lieliiie" and the"<;ran.i Duchess 
(nrli I 
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the Kuc Montmartre and ttie adjotnint; Kue 
Kichelieu. This was diiubtle:ss an exafg^eralion, 
But a representation of this part of I'aris. painted 
in the days <if the First Knipirc. shows that at 
the point in quc-stion there were ditcher' inler- 
secting a road lined with trees. The Roulexarii 
Montmartre combines some of the fcaturc-s nf 
the upper and of the lower boulevard, the >hi'p> 
which here abound offering for sale dbjects uf 
use and of ornament, of interest and of luxury- : 
, clothes, bonnets, books, choculate, bonbons, and 
music. 

At the corner uf the 
Boulevard Montmartre 
and the Rue Vivienne 
stood the famous public 
gambling - house of 
Frascati, where, until 
the reign of Louis 
Philippe, as at a 
similar establishment 
in the Palab Ko)-al. 
games uf hazard were 
publicly played. These 
gambling -houses bore 
an important, and 
often, no doubt, dis- 
astrous part in the 
s<«:iai life of the 
French capital, and in- 
numerable anecdotes 
have been told of the 
sum> lust and won 
within their wall«. 

Both comedy and 
trage-dy bore a part in 
the scenes produced by 
the fascinating cards. 
Materials for a farce 
one scene, in which .Mile. 
actress, figured. She was 
want, even from her girl- 
Her first low afTair 
The successful 
siiiiiir wa* a certain M. de Lubsac, an officer 
ill the king'> household. He was a man of 
inferior birth, with an empty purse ; but he nvas 
haiulxiim- as .\|nill.., and a wit into the bargain. 
He lard Mich |H-rsi>teiit siege t<t the acire-ss that 
-he al length yielded in sheer weakne>s to hb 
inip<irtiinily. IV Luhwic was distinguished b>- 
two vices : he l.ived wine and cards. His paMiun 
t..r pl.iy was >.. reckless that one night he staked 
hi- l>(.aulihil ini>lri>s. or at least put to hazard 
the wholf III her diamonds and trinkets. He- 
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lost ; and the next daj-, just as Mile. Contat was the gaming-table. In less than an hour he 
about to attend a fete, she looked for her jewellery 1 returned triumphant. He had won. He brought 
in \-ain. The caskets were all empty ; a clean [ back the whole of the jewellery, which he had 
sweep had been made of everything. She set up ' taken out of pawn, and he had a few louJs 
a cry of " Thieves ! " and called in the police, j in his pocket besides. It was impossible to 
De Lubsac thought it discreet to silence her by [ be too severe with such a man. The 
a free confession of his "fault." He admitted j actress, however, could not put up with him 
that he had pledged the whole of the missing \ many months. He at length proved such a 




property. She was furious, and De Lubsac 
expressed the. deepest contrition. " Ah ! " he 
cried,, wringing his hands, "if I only had a few 
louis at this moment I could repair everything 1 " . 
"Hiiw?" cried Mile. Contat. with a sudden | 
gleam of hope. " Why, to-night," replied Lubsac, 
'■ I feel that my luck is in. I should win 
everything back. But I have not a solitary sou." 
The repentance of the criminal was so comic ' 
that it touched, the actress's heart. Presently 
she smiled, then she laughed outright. In the 
t-nd she lent the gambler a couple of louis, the 
last she had in the world, and he hurried off to 



novels 
which 



r money 



desperate rake that she dismissed hir 
gust. 

Every reader of Balzac's invaluab! 
will remember one or more scenes 
some public gambling establishment 
duced. At the Frascati people lost thi 
according to rule, and under the superintendence 
of the police. Xor did the spendthrifts who 
haunted it cease to play even when ruin began 
to stare them in the face, for an occasional piece 
of luck would always revive the delusion that 
one day the goddess Fortune would return them 
the sums they had squandered in wooing her. 
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AlUduii lo Ihc Frascali ganibling-htiusc worL- 
illuniiiiaU'l gurik-n*, imitati-tl from those of the 
Italian Ki.txUo, and VdTgvW rtsortL-U lo, under 
thf Dinttorv and the Consulate, by f3shi<mablc 
tili/en^. The uriRinal proprietor nf the Frascati 
esWlili>hnient, tlarchi by name, died insolvent. 
The place was seized, and hi 17QQ passed into 
the hands ot one Perrin, whom Fouche, the 
telehralal minister vf [H>liee, appointed Farmer- 
tleneral of Games. Public gambling - houses 
were kept up in Paris until the year iKjt, when, 
under I-ouis Philippe, the "Citizen King," they 
were brought to an end. 

With the Frascali Gardens disappeared the 
eharming villa built by Brongniart, with its 
Italian riKif, its portico, and its statues. It was 
rejilaeeil b\' a house which was to enjoy a 
eekbrity of its <)wn. On the ground-floor it was 
■ neupiud by Jannisset, the fashionable jeweller ; 
on the first tl<'or by Buisson the tailor, who had 
ihe honour of dressing Balzac, the greatest 
iiuvelist that France, if not the world, has 
produced. Italzac had inspired the man with 
the same sort of admiration that a certain wine- 
merehaiil lell for the unfortunate Haydon. 
-Ought a man who can paint like that to be 
in want of a glass of sherry?" said Ilaydon to 
ihe art jovini; vintner who had come t<i ask for 



a settlement of his bill. " Inde-ed, no," replied 
Ihe wine-merchant, who not only went away 
without asking even for a trifle on account, but 
hastened to forward several dozen of sherrj- for 
Haydon's encouragement and stimulation. 

Buisson was treated b>' Balzac tm the most 
friendly footing. Xot only did the great novelist 
allow the fashionable tailor to dress him f<ir 
nothing, but he also paid him long visits, and 
used a sp<xial set of apartments assigned to him 
in a lofty region of Buisson's house, where in the 
midst of the workshops he was beyond the reach 
of troublesome creditors. Far from being un- 
grateful to his benefactor, Balzac has rendered 
him immortal by naming him again and again 
in his works. Buisson will, thanks to Honore 
de Balzac, be always known as the fashionable 
tailor of Louis Philippe's reign. 

The name of Frascati at one time belonged to 
the present Boulevard .Montmartre. It is still 
retained by the pastrycook who sells ices and 
tarts in his shop at the corner of the boulevard. 
It should be mentioned that this pastryxook'i 
shop was preceded by the Cafe Frascati, which 
owed its success entirely to the beauty of the 
lady who presided at the counter. When the 
t/iimr liti cumpt'iir disappeared the cafe I 
deserted, and had to close its doors. 
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'"T^HK hi.Htory of France is in a lar>»c dc>;rcc the- 
A hi>lory of iIn cafes ; and the French nii^hl 
Well rett>rt that the history of Kn^land is t<» be read 
in it> tavern >iK"'»- On the connecti<»n bc-tween 
our tavern si>;ns and our naval and military 
heriiL"' it would be su|XTflu<)u^ to insist. We 
have, it is true, «»ur Do^jn and Ducks, our (iee>e 
and <friJinin>. our Bells and H«irns, but we have 
alMi fiur Admiral KeppeU. our \Vellin>;ton Arms, 
iiur Napier*> Heavi> ; and taking; them alto^jether, 
the iiame^ of «»ur hosidrio indicate the vari<»U'* 
vp<ich<> lif their origin in a remarkable manner. 
Ani»:her character i>tic of the Hriti>h tavern sij^n 
a> fin pa re J with the French rtisnj^nr, wluther 
of the *.ate. the restaurant. <»r the t«»ba<.ii«-shop. 
i* th:- permanency of the former. Win* ever 
heard **\ the ** Farl of Chatham" Ivin^ t<»iiverted 
int.* the " Sir KolxTl IVel." «»r of " Li>ril NMnou " 
turnmi; intii "Sir Charles Na|>ier " ? ju-t the 
contrary takes place in France, where all the 
Late*. tiilULCo.'«»hop>, theatres, >teame|s. .nui eVtn 
omnibu*<-^ that rejoice in what mav N- lalleii 
repr*.s* iitative titles, chan^^e tluir sij»n^ .nul their 
ap{H il.it ion<» witli eath su^te^^ive il\ii.i*l\. 

Hilt It 1* aN>ve all ill the «.ates prnjHT that the 
hi*l"r\ *A FraiKe i'* t«» b;- reati ; an! \v*\ tlu 
|»iili:u.il lu*l«irv al'Mie. ti'F it can W *h"\\ ri ih.i! 

thc\ also rellevt e\rrv *"ilal. literal \ . .ilid ci-lfl 
nt< ri :.il clianee that t.ikr* pLue 1:1 th< Friiuh 
nit !t -.pi ill- rile ti-rt .i\' ."• >itt . mt^t n \\\ tli- 
rii..:. ]»itpular ipi.trttto iit iViri^ 1^ li<r«ilt .tti 
im:*- r^.iiit hi«t«>rKai ti^uii . .ijipt .itiii<j ..- A\*. ^\\A 
dun: ^' the AtiKaii u.ir .i« an Alv:^ i :< mih . \\\ \\\^ 
d.i-, • ' ■! thi S<A.«ind KepiiblK a- .1 pii'-ti*- •-! 
I.:>T?', . .lud during tin ^»t i;« ••! Nn.t't'ip"! .i- .1 
la': r l'JtI fl the (Tiiiua Hut A\k i- .1 p.-litiv ,: 
rj!h r th.m a '••i*.!.!! indi \ >iji li ..!-•■ v\i!t \\\ 
I ':;;!' 1 1 ••"k*. u liiiM. rniM T.ii»Ii ^a^ .' 'll-iTi-h 
.:.ir:r';; the I.lNrt\. Ft}U.i!:l\. ..:.! I' •..:•; 'i;! ■, 
;»«?.■• i. with thtir 'r//' ./ *./ A*. .'.•.*..•. '. . tli- :t 
■ /^••;. /•; 1/ i'./ A* \\f*itrrx\ iht :t : . /.■; ./ .'; * ;; ■ 

t:. :: ind thi ir m nt ft ./ // ^ /:.• t ;.^ 1: 

u..;ili W ditliiult t" '•.t\ wliuh ••! ihi'-e \\.i» \\\ 
ns"-! tAiitiiiinual. or. .tt««>\i .ill. tlu ir.<-t ;': :. 

Fii different weie the ri^taufalit^ .»:;.! i.*!i * 



wImm.- titles and interior arrangements mi^ht 
Ik- 1< Hiked U|x»n as iiulieative of the Micial and 
intelUx'tual movement «»t the nation. Of thoe, 
the nni>t remarkable have, at various |K-ritKls, 
been the hu>;e Literary Cate on the Diiulevard 
I^nme-Nouvelle, the Klectric Cafes of which 
there Were at <»ne time several iK-tween the I*orte 
Saint -Martin and the Theatre I.yrique. and the 
Cafe Oriental, near the Iloulevaril du Temple 
.Most proNiiitial Frenchmen anil t«»rei^ners who 
liave visited f*aris in the character of >i^lil-*eers 
have Ken coiuluctiil t«» the tlrearv Catt lU" 
AveU^les. and prolxibly t<» the al>surd Cale des 
Sinj^es : but it is only th«»s<* who have wandered 
idly aNmt the Ixtulevards, t.»reles* h«»w the\ 
mi)*ht Iv devoured, that tan have fouiitl their 
wav to the Literar\. the Fleetriv, or the < )riental 
Cafe. 

The Cafe I.itteraire 't«i ^«t batk ti> sume atKieiit 
initiN maiie on the subjevt bv the prest nt unlir' 
"was .1 building nt wbuh it wi^uld W little t<> 
«.i\ th.it it w.iH tiiofe m.i^nitutiit th.in an I'.nuli'>h 

|»al.K« AN'M the )xiTtKii the tltlt ••tthet^t.ib 
li«htni lit. Ill ):ii:.tntii littt t^ and i:i ^trikiiik: ri lu !. 
w.iH vMii^pii utiuo Tlu ^toiit st.iiti..iM whuhKd 
t'i tlu tiiti.ttut w.iH "^'i imp«K.i!ii» th.it .IS \**\\ 
.i^ifiidiil It \i*u iM^:]!u !i\i U put \i>ii! h.in«i in 
\««ni p«\ktt t" a-*uii \":iT-*lt th.it \":i h.^d .1 
r« "I** *. t.ii»h ir.siniw T ••! ♦•jtu-* .it \»'iir ili^j*"".!! 
In tlu Vi^lii*-.:!' -!'■■■! tvi'i t.flui.iU. •■:!* thi 
WM ii t \\.j;ttT. till •■:luT tlu -tii* I l-.!'-T •! tlu 

• -t i:^>ll!r.i ".! '1*" - in«M!*: .i» w:-h t-- « .it • ' 

• I ). ., » ir- •r>ii i.r w ; b !«■ :«.!;' '*..:'{ tli-. tW" 
♦;;:k ::'?mt:i ' .;t th- * .f;:i iu-:r.i::: At^v: ■■.- !■■ 
-II- n i r." \\\u ' . ..' : ". ■: |s i- ^j ih. ..•! ■ • 
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and pr(»>c entrees by the elder Dumas, Soulie, 
and (icorge Sand. At the foot of the mctiu 
Were printed the following General Rules : — 
Kvery cu>t(>nier spending a franc in this estab- 
lishment is entitled to one volume of any work, 
to be- selected at will from our vast collection ; or 
in that proportion up to the largest sum he 
may expend. N.B. — To avoid delay, gentleman 
consumers who may require an entire romance 
are reque>ted to name their author with the 
>oup.' After dining we repaired to the billiard- 
room anil played a couple of games, for which 
two francs and a half were charged. Having 
paid the debt, and received a voucher for the 
>uni. we were waited on by the editor-in-chief. 
In >trict justice, the voucher entitled us to two 
volumes and a half, but the editor assured us 
that it was contrary to the rules of the establish- 
niLiU to serve less than an entire livraiahu. To 
a>k for haH a livraison, he said, was like ordering 
halt a mutton-chop or half a lemcmade.'* 

The otablishment of the Cafe Litteraire was 
contemporaneous with the first issue, on a large 
scale, of three-franc volumc*s and four-sou 
hi rais'.ns, with liberty of the Press, open 
di>cus>ion, and the ascendency of literary men 
in connection with politics. As a natural conse- 
quence <»f this general intellectual activity, a 
taste for popular science arose, which the astro- 
nomer on the Pont-Neuf, with his long telescope 
.in»i his interminable orations, was unable to 
sali-ty. 

The electric cafe's institutetl at this jK'riod 
were -iilliciently curious establi^hments. A 
thirsty Parisian entering one of them for the first 
time iti his life, found himself in a place which 
resembleil a buffet more than a cafe-, and in 
which the most remarkable object was an enor- 
moUN metal c<>unter. Having swallowed his 
leverage, he proceeded to place his piece «»f 
money t»n the counter, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he rtveived a violent shock in the right 
arm, which probably caused him to drop the 
coin as if it were red-hot. "I have had an 
electric >hock I " he would exclaim to s<.)me 
frequenter hiunging near him. ** Imp<»sMble ! ** 
Would Ik- the reply. ''You must have knocked 
\our fumiy-lxme against the c-ilgeof the counter.** 
Protesting that he had received a galvanic shock, 
the victim wa> as>ured by the lounger, who had 
Ixen lyinjL; in wait for his joke, that he had 
-imply Ixen electrifieil by the charm> <if the 
\oimg laiiy Ixhind the C(>unter, just as a theatri- 
cal auilience i- said to K- electrified bv an actre>s 
or prurut d .una. Again, however, cm receiving 



his change the new customcT experienced a sharp 
shock, being the more astonished inasmuch as 
the habitues present put down and took up their 
money evidently without feeling the electric 
current. Then he went away m}*5ti6ed, to 
return, perhaps, later in the evening with an 
inexperienced friend, whom, partly from curi- 
osity, partly in a spirit of mischief, he led up to 
the counter. His friend no sooner touched it 
than he sUrted back electrified, but he him- 
self found that he could this time touch it with 
impunity. He had now obviously been admitted 
amongst the initiated ; and when he had gone 
on drinking and spending enough to entitle him 
to confidence, the beautiful demoiselle du Oim^ 
thir condescended to explain to him the entire 
mystery. At the foot of the metal counter was 
a pit-ce of strip iron connected with one of the 
wires of a galvanic battery, the other wire 
communicating with the counter itself. When 
anv of the initiated touched the counter 
the presiding goddess stopped the current, which 
onlv novices were intended to feel. The 
whole device was simply employed to amuse 
customers. The electric counters became very 
popular, and had rapidly spread all over Pkris, 
when the Government, thinking probably 
that such practical jokes might sometimes be 
carried t(K) far, absolutely suppressed the cafis 
eleetriques. 

A whole chapter might be devoted to the 
literary cafes of Paris, much more numerous than 
ever were the literary c<iffee-houses of London in 
the last centur\'. The first Paris cafi^ destined to 
identify itself with literature was the Caf§ 
Procope, so called from the name of its founder, 
Procopio Cultelli, who, in the earliest dap of 
coffee-drinking among the French and among 
F)uropeans generally, installed himself at Xa 15, 
Rue des Fosses-Saint-Germain, opposite the 
Comedie Fran^aise. The wily Sicilian had 
evidently opened his coffee-house in view of the 
French actors. But it was the authors who 
became its principal frequenters ; first the 
dramatists connected with the ComMie Fian- 
c;aise, and afterwards authors of all kinds. In 
France, h<)Wever, there are scarcely any authors 
who do not at least try their hand at dramatic 
writing. Neither Crebillon, with his 
nf)r Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, with Jason^ 
Pin»n, with Fernand Curtez^ nor Diderot^ with 
/.'• Fils naturel, nor Voltaire, with so many 
celebrated plays, can be regarded solely or 
specially a^ dramatists ; yet all of them oontri* 
buted to the French theatre, and all are re* 
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ili\ivlc\l into cafes simply so called and cafcsA regime ; at the Cafe Valois came together the 

cstamincts : and in the latter only, as in a beer- ! Royalists, who believed in nothing but the 

house, could the customer smoke. The Cafe Foy throne and the altar as maintained under the 
\va> at one time greatly in favour with old ancient monarchy. 



v;entlcmcn» dating from a now remote period, 



The cafe, in spite of the number of new club* 



when the ^nu>king of tobacco was considered not established in Paris, continues to be one of the 



altogether (in Byronic language) a ** gentlemanly 
vice.** The Cafe Foy was known, moreover, by a 
certain swallow painted on the ceiling by Carle 



most popular and most flourishing institutions of 
the French capital. Numbers of Parisians arc 
not rich enough to belong to clubs, but can well 



Wrnet (father of the more celebrated Horace i afford from day today the expenditure of (ive- 

\'er!iet). Ho was lunching there one day with a pence or sixpence on a cup of coffee and ^ petit 

joyous party of friends, when a bottle of cham- verre. 

pagne was opened, of which the cork struck the ' Of Bohemian cafes — those frequented, that is to 

ceiling and left a mark there. To compensate for say, by the gipsies of literature and art — the most 

thi> nii>hap, the famous painter ordered a ladder celebrated is, or was in the time of Henri Murger, 

to Ix- brought in, and hurriedly, but with consum- the brilliant author of '* La Vie de Boheme," the 

!nate art, painted a swallow where the cork had Cafe Momus. Here it was that poets, painters, and 

>truck. Years passed, and still the swallow re- musiciansofthefuture, blessed for the present with 

niained fre>h. The form and colour of the bird more genius than halfpence, waited until jomc 

were renewed from time to time by other comparatively wealthy lover of art and literature 

jxiiiUers ; hut to the sight-seer, as informed by the came to their relief, or until, by their noisy and 

waiier> ot the cafe, it was always the very swallow reckless talk, they forced the alarmed proprietor 

that had been painted in the midst of a cham- to beg them to retire, and come in some other 

pagfie luncheon by Carle Wrnet. It was as day to pay for their refreshment. Champf1eur\*, 

clear and bright as ever when at last it dis- gleaning here and there after Murger's abundant 

a|>peared with the ceiling it had so long harvest, has told us how, armed with one cup of 

ailorned. coffee and a small glass of brandy, half-a-dozen 

Clove to the Cafe Foy stood the Cafe des Bohemians would take absolute possession of the 

Avcu^le^. with an orchestra of blind men as its first fltK)r of this establishment. 

distinctive feature. It seemN at that period Sometimes a Pkihemian, not absolutely des- 

to have Ixen thought strange that blind t it ute, would order a cup of coffee and a /r/;r'/r'<rrr, 

nun >houUl Ixr able to perform on musical and go upstairs. StKm afterwards a second Bo- 

instrunKiu>. \\\ the present day no rirtuusu of hemian would come in, ask if the first Bohemian 

any prett n-inn plays with notes ; though those, were in the cafe, and go upstairs to join him. A 

n«> dnubt. are the least blind who do not pride third would ask for the second, a fourth for the 

thini^eUvN on disregarding what may well be a third, and so on, until around the solitary cup of 

valuable, it not indi>pensable, aid to memory. A coffee and the unique glass of liqueur a party (rf 

traditional figure associated with the orchestra of six had assembled. The proud paymaster, after 

blind nni>icians was a so-called ** savage** : some sipping a little of the coffee, would pass it to a 

IKTsonage, that is to say, from cme of the Paris friend, who, having helped himself, would hand 

faubourgs, disguised with feathers, paint, and the remainder to some other member of the 

tattiHting. party. The cognac was in like manner shared, 

After the Revolution the cafes became more and the last ser\'ed came in for the sugar, with 

and int>re }x»litical. Under the Republic, as in a which he would sweeten a glass of water. The 

le>s ilegree under the Empire, there had been no Bohemian frequenters of the Cafe Momus were 

op}>«>sition cafes. But with the Restoration some nu»re liberal in giving their orders when one of 

treed(»ni of thought returncnl. Imperialism had them had sold a picture or a piece of music, a 

it^ head-quarters at the Cafe Ix.*inblin, where the b<M»k or a play ; and they would afterwards order 

otVicer> <»t the (irande Armee exchanged ideas on on credit as long as credit could be obtained. A 

the subject of the humiliations undergone by story i> t<»ld of one Bohemian who persisted in 

France now that the great Napoleon was an e.\ile, : ordering after his credit had been stopped, and 

auii that |>ower was vested in the hands, not of a > who, having told the waiter repeatedly, but in 

military ilictat«)r, hut <if a mere Parliament, with vain, to bring him a cup of coffee, went himself 

a constitutional king as figure-head. At the ' to the C(»unter, and said in a stern \*oice, **I haiw 

'^'ife Foy ct»ngregalc-d the Liberals of the new | orderc-d a cup of coffee half*a-do2en timet; 
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M.TVC it at «»ncc <»r Iciul nic five m>ii>, aiul 1*11 ^n : a little >trttt <»!T the- Iii»ulcvaril Mniitmartrc ; 
jnil j»ct it clM.*\vhcrc.'* j and here it wa** that he breathe*! hi> la>t. 

It fnu>t be Mip|>n>eii that it Nmulmw Miiteii On the loth tit February. 107;, the " Malaiie 

the proprietor «ii the Cafe Momu> l<» eiic(»uraKe. lina^^inaire ** \va> jXTfornied tor the tir^t time, 

or at lea>t tolerate, his Bohemian vi>itor> : (»t her- The curtain ri-^e at f<iur oVNick, ami a tew 

uiM* he would have taken step** to exclude them minute - atttrward> Mt»liere wa> on the >ta^e, and 

iK-rmaneiitlv. ()cca>ionalIv. it i^ said, thev actiiiLi uiili lii'* aecu'^tometl humour. Kvervoiu- 

would kirricade th.-m.^-lves in their favourite wa<« lauj^hin^; and applauilinf^. Noiu- nt tlie 

nH»m on the tir>t tio<ir. aiul retu>e al»olutelv to auilience >u*-|HLted that the att«»r who \\a> 

give up |x»s>e»ion. The pr<»l>ability i> that throwinj^ all lii^ tiui>;y inti» the part he had 

whi-n they were in tund> they s|Knt their m<»nev hiiU'^rlt created \\a^ now mi the pi»int •»! ileath. 

lavishly : and they undoubtedly >;ave a certain In the burlesque crrem<»n\, ju>t a'* Ar>^an lia-* to 

reputation to the Cafe M<»mus, which Ixcanie utter the wonl ** Jur«»." a convuNi«»n M.i/ed him. 

known throuKli<»ut Pari> as the cafe <»f literary whicli he di>Kui>ed Ixneath a forced lau^h. But 

a^piraiit^. and attracted on that >;r<iuiid a certain it wa> n<»w ruco^ary to carry liim honu-. Thi- 
nuinbi-r of >ym|)athiM.Ts and admirers. ■ {H-rformance went (»n. th<iu)i;h with(»ut Molierc-. 

The hoUM.- formerly occupied by the Fra>cati wlio nu-anwhiK- had Ixvii takiii to lii^ hou'^e 

e^'tabli^hment bi-ar> on the Rue Kichelitu >iili- in tlic Kut- Riclulieu. It liail Ui-ii ti<und im 

J nui!alli«»!i with an iii>cripti<in to the nuinorv jX'^'^ibU- to );tt hi^ iliitlu'' •»tf. The dvinj; man 

• •t Cardinal lU- Hichilivu. put up bv Ant«»in<- ^v.i«» still wf.ifiiik; llu- iiiis^ini..j^,,w 11 ot tlu- 
Klwait, professor of c«'mpo-iti«in at llie C«'ii- " liinilinary Ini.did" Ik w.i* |»rt*'.iul\ .it ■ 
Mr\at"irt Thi- otlur *ide «»f tlu- H«'uuv.jrd t.iiktd uitli .1 \i«'I lit tit ot vfn^hm:;. in (hi 
Miintmartrr. wlutut- >prinji'» the Kue du Fan- l<»uim ..t uhi<.h lu- biii^t a M«Mid \i^Mi .1:1.1 
Niuri: M*>ntmaTtii. i^ no Ir^^ animated tliaii (!i< thuu up a i|ii.intit\ of h'. •«•! A ti u lutiuiti - 
lhe.i!ii s'.lr Hii^, t«M». c.jIis .ilximui. i.aji 1 >t \Mk\ 1k t\{>iMd, *iiTiMiind«d b\ tlu iiittn'rHis 
uhKh. ill tluatric.d |>liraM , i'* "full l«» nxit- «»t his tamilx, and -upp"itw! :n !«•• im:i- t-- 
tl'tuini:" ; !'»r nuniNis «.t eu>tomtis ^it .lut in ulii.iii lu v\.t'» m tlu h.ibil "t ••tiiirrii; li>>-p!:.i!i:\ 
ihi Ml* * t at ihr littli tablis ill tii'iit «»t tlu v.iU u lull tlu \ M^ittd P.iii-. In lis^ il\ ini; ni"!!)i ::!- 

Thi .ir»..i.l«- I'll this *idr t\ tlu- txiultxaid i^ lu h.td .i^kt il !••! i(ln:i<>ii- \.>>!is<>].ith ii . I»iit tli 

known. I- the I*ass,i^v j'aitfitii It luiis tlii«>uuh jui^'-t «»t St ■!uj-!.;v lu niivtid lii^ pT.i\ii N'.-w 

uh.it w.i« "'Akv the jL^round tliMir **\ tlu Iuium th.it lu u.i<.ili.id. ( hii^ti.ci l)iiii.tl w.is ilt mh .! :• 

whuii. un U r the Kr^t<>rati<»M, ua^ inli.d^itril bv hnn : a pitvr <>t i!it<>!i r.nu . iiui t<* tlu Ai^h 

thrtf di^tincuislud e«impi»*trs: K'l^sini, C.iiata. bislu-p ..f P.m^. II.iili \ .ii C'h.i!iip\.d"M S. 

an.l Bi'uliiuu. A littir tuftlur nn. .ilw.ixs in *«»««n .»" M«iluTi*swit h« .i:d «■! tlu .tri hiM-lu-p'^ 

thi liirn tPMi ••t iht M.idiU int. stands .111 nnpi>T tttii-.d. Ou i \i l.iiiiu .! u itli i:i,::i;r;.it:..:i " Tlu \ 

tant 4.1'ab. call* i ••tluiallv l.i <rr.ind Cfi*.li. ittiis* t«« iMir\ .1 iii,i!i t" wlu-ir. :ri * irn n . .ilt.ir - 

tannli.trl'.. \a C*iicK d< s (r.tii.ulus It isv«iiii wt.uld li,i\r ivin titctt.: " llu :i k.i!l:ML: t--: .1 

{vr.^ i ihutlv (if ciiiniiu-rM.il nun anil mil driiai:^. .md t.ik::i^ with lut tlu i uti ••! 

*<T\.in!s It is i.ifisidtT* d ••!.! !.js||p»tu d. and tlu .\iit» nil. wlui wa^ t.ir tri.iii shaTirifc* tlu \uws 

"iiiKU r h»»ur till r* Is s|\ .,\ ),^_|<^ .1^ it was 1:1 nii.Kt "! his tn.li si.tstu ai -ujhi:--!. du huiii«il !■• 

|*af Is h"ilM s t;ttv \f.iT* .li;' \«T-.ilI!i*. ihliW liiT-«!r .»! tlu ki:ik;'s tttt. .irid 

At thf nyht iitiii*! "t llu- Kut tii.iiiiji t!i iii.i:i<!i d lu-tin "I?. *lu iVii.unu*!. li'*:!!^ 

Il.itii:trf- stands an iiniiu iisr hnus*. mi a *i:i -dl s, 1» 4 ..;jtr«'l ' :! u\\ hu*i».i:ul v^as a 1 1 :*r..:"..i;. 

• 4.1. i:; :rd. until a U\r \iars akl*'. b\ tlu m.i:'. j r: lii^ \i:!!u* wm^ -.iTu ti- 'in <: !»', \t'Ui M.in*!'. : 
bu::! :ti thv «ik;htr«nlh ii!itui\. b\ tw.i w II |hi-. •-. "" A; ;lu *. \\..id* tlu k:^ii; ti- -w •< d. a:: 1 
kiui.wi tariiit|s.j;i ui ral. tlu U:i.!lui^ I.iiMk-. ^h ^ '••' - •* Auti u:! 1- -.i: I t- h.i\« !-..'n1 thi 
uhuh tr«.m 1*;'. l'» 1*4" u.is tlu hau:i! ■•! lib ii!"::i !.! •■;•;»•?!.:::. • ■! ::]!• d.iiirsL: .1 tlu ! i:\^.i'. 
f'*k«'. Club, tlu- 1h si kli"\\ :i .ili : ii:<"«! !..di:":. !:-^ .i**:- :!. :■: !h. ^ .ii-t f wli:. h lu ' • ;,^!j: t • 
.ibit ».I'.ib :n Paris, lu.w ni-t.t!Iiii V.ntli.r t • :!i .!:-..:';■.!. Ii:;:i- '.: V ■::■ ..,;.*..!:•: ■? !..•■ 
ui St. but still 1:1 till !i:ii ft b"Ui« v..!.:* -.;•.:':• I*.: 1 ,:- \!\ h ..! tn.-; ..:?: :::.!. 

Ask aiiv Parisian m llu piisui! »:.i\ t-i " ili- .:•. ! ':■. : .\ > : li ..^:u-- ..-. \ ...-. :*i..: :!". 

h**A^ iit M«»liere." and lu will till \";i th .! :::..::•? .-v.^.r-itd tlu .irvlii-.di ;» ..!■•■,« 11 

\jt Mais-iii de Miiliere is mil\ an<>lh'. t n.itiu !"T - •.: -i^ii; ■• !if-. l!"\\i\if. t • :hi ih. .■:*!! 

the I'hi-atre Fraiuais. Th*- lu»iisi. hi.\\i\ir. ••• !.:: . :lu liM.i: * uhuli w.i^ a ^'iv.;*: :::.•# 

where Molicrc Ii\e«i !•« «ituat< d at till i<i:i<: ••: llu N-vi\ w.is hTus,,! ,:!:ta:.v* ::::•• tlu ^)r.:r«.h 
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hii; i«.. [..ii>i> were all<.wi'.i t.. luo.ii 


iiiwny it to 


I., '■■im- l>iK<.t- ..Lit ..t pUice: u pro. 


.t [hat Il.c 
IV ill Uwir 


ni-h 1.1 !i.i\<- Mi.IUtl- intirri-d withoii 


I Cliristian 


rill-. TIkv loulii iiot niiw prtvtiu 
tiLuiLil in >.iorn! t;ri.iitKl. But mi iht 


dav ..f lu> 


^iin.r.i! Ih.v nrj;aiii>i.-.1 a mil in tn 
■.V-.1-L-. MhiJi Mtn..-. .M<.licrc, frighU't 


:.nt of Iii> 
k-a hy tlK- 



hu-b:itKi. to uarni :ill tin- [Xnir |H,<'|>k- i-t ih, 
qiiartt-T. ivht-n llit Krtat heat of tlic firv taiw.i 
the >toiiL- to split in two." 

Thf Church of Konic has jirom-uiKviJ •i(:ai;i 
ami a^aiii at oiiincils and throii(>h the ni<'iith> 
ot di>titii;iLi>hL'ii prL'luti.->. a);aiii>t the al>iniinali>>ii 
that iiiaki'th not - ik-M>lati." but joyful. In tlit 
tilth cntiiry it cxcoiiiiinniicattil MaKv -player-. 
and the order of e-Kcdminuniealion. thiiiii;li 




d- :: 



ei> of the eriiwd, iimld only practieally it may have ceased to be efftT.live, 
ling tniimy out of the window, has never been reminded. In Franco up to the 
ime of ihe Restoration (1M41. or at least durinf; 
he Restoration, it w.is in full forcv. ni that the 
lislory of the relati^'n^ between Church and 
l.t^e in that thealTe-lovinc country has b(.xn 
f the fefii-al of Christian burial in 
-ivt- cenliiries to stafTe-p layers. Happily. 
any \'t'ar> past theory and practice have 
it v.iri.mce in Kr.mce with refjard lo tin- 
rnuiiic.ited ]<i«ition of actors and actn.■^^t.>. 
'huri.h, hiiwiMT much it may >taiid abitv« 
,-. laiinot hut felled in some measure tbc 
ot s.*iity at larjie : and. if t.nly tri>m 
. it i.Liiiiot piTinil itselt to tiutnip.- a 
-s.d leelinj;. An-.rdin.uly. since the d«*» 
ritR.K.h were clo^-d. in 1M7, af<aiii>t the 
.-Id uiiilir su in. and ixi.lv of ih. f.iinr.us acire-^ Mile. Kaucouit— an 
\- -i vv.-h1 I'ltivtvid to iiiii'.lint uliiih wa- tollowe.l by a |i>i|>iiUr 
k. the ealliiiK out ot the troops, ami 



d)iiut a thousind (rancs. It 
11 the ;i-I of February, WjyJ. that the 
I- "1 tilt flfeal man were home to their 
]'I.Ke. uithiiui [unnp, uithoul terenmny. 

It. .nid almost furtivelv, as thi>u;>h he had the histi 

. uimiiLLl. .Moliere'wa-s buried in the Micce"i\ 

;rv i.1 Saint .loseph. Rue Monltiiartre. lor mar 

id.« placed aU.ve the j;rave a yr.-il sl.d. Iveii at 

,, uhiih v,as Mill to K- Men in the e.trlv .Au.mm 

■ ill. ..-hlevnth cellturv. when the 1.1..- The Chi 

•.:;1.ij: pultli-hol their //ixf-tn- ./// n,-.,/r,- s.-eietv. 

//.. -Thi- -I. .lie." wiiiv- .\I. du Tillet. views .. 

.. k..!.!..»n the middle: whi.h was i.lU-ed p.liiv. 

. i\ :i..M. .,n.t \erv reiii.nk.d.le .K!i..n -.n miiv^rs., 
It ..1 ;h. VU.1..W, T«.. 



itidrtd 1...,d- . 
and burned 



Boukwd (Dd other CiHi.1 
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ultimately interference on the part of Louis 
XVlIL, who ordered that the religious service 
should be performed by his own chaplain : since 
those days there have been few examples in 
•^Tance, and none in Paris, of any actor or actress 
'^**iing treated as beyond the pale of the Church. 

To be seen in all its glory, the Boulevard 
"^lontmartre — perhaps the most crowded of all 
^J~ie boulevards, especially by business people — 
'^^ould be traversed at the beginning of 
^ lie New Year, when in the booths 
^■V'hich line the great thoroughfare 
*~»tar]y along its whole length all 
•^inds of objects supposed to be suit- 
^^ble as New Year's gifts are offered for 
=Sale. 

In England, the custom of making 
<;hristmas presents and New Year's gifts 
^ad, except among relatives, died out, 
"when a few years ago some apparently 
<:hildish, but in reality very inge- 
nious, person invented Christmas cards. 
The invention was not successful at 
first ; and the strange practice of ex- 
changing pieces of cardboard adorned 
with commonplace pictorial designs, 
and inscribed with conventional ex- 
pressions of goodwill, was, for a time, 
confined to the sort of persons who 
might be suspected of sending valen- 
tines. Eventually, however, it spread. 
TTie initiative in this matter seems to 
have been taken by enterprising young 
ladies, whose attentions it was impos- 
sible to leave unrecognised ; and en- 
deavours were naturally made to 
return them cards of superior value to 
those which they had themselves 
despatched. Thus a noble spirit of 
emulation was generated, which the 
designers, manufacturers, and vendors 
of Christmas cards did their best to gratify and 
stimulate ; so that, latterly, there has been a 
marked rise in these products as regards price, 
and even quality. Many of them possess unde- 
niable artistic merit, and during the last few 
years some very beautiful varieties of the Christ- 
mas card have been brought out at Paris. These 
pictorial adaptations from the English are at 
least more graceful and more original than the 
great majority of our own dramatic adaptations 
from the French. 

If, as everyone knows, the sending of Christ- 
mas cards is a custom of but a few years' standing, 
New Year's gifts are by no means of recent 



invention ; and under the Roman Empire, as 
now in Russia, presents used, as a matter of 
course, to be made on the first day of the New 
Year to the magistrates and high officials. In 
the end, the practice of making New Year's gifts 
grew so popular that every Roman at the 
opening of a new year presented the reigning 
emperor with a certain amount of money, 
proportionate to his means ; and what had, in 




the first instance, been among ordinary indi- 
viduals but a token of esteem, was no\s-, in 
regard to the sovereign, an assurance of loyalty, 
besides being a tolerable source of income. The 
barbaric nations, with simpler habits, had simpler 
ceremonies in connection with the New Year ; 
and the Gauls were content to present one 
aiiother at this season with sprigs of mistletoe 
plucked from the siicred groves. 

Coming to much more recent times, we find 
the custom of giving New Year's presents m full 
force at the Court of Louis XI\'., when, on the 
1st of January, ladies received tokens from their 
lovers, and gave tokens in return. 



PARIS. OLD AND NEW. 



[Boutevuil wid atliar Ci^i. 



Thv Lii>t'im of making N'<-'w Yi-ar's gifts 
bt- ;Anu- at kiigth smi guncral that servants mur- 
iminii if llKir masters m:glccl«I them in this 
ri->]H.tt ; mid an amusing story is told of the 
jiiiiEv Cardinal Dubois, who. on his major-domo 
a-kinf! for his etreiiites, rtplioi, "Well, you 
may ktt'i* what you havu stolen from me during 
the last twelvemonth." This, however, oc- 
curreil a Imig time ago ; and had the cardinal 
lived ill the present century, he would scarcely 
hiivf dared to make such an answer. The 
FreiiLhiitan u'ho nowadays ventures to refuse 
til his M-rvants, or to any other depen- 
dants, the expected annual gifts must be pre- 
parLii t<i bear the bitterest sarcasm, which 
will [vissiblv not cease to assail him even 



the 



be his 



fale 



to luve inscribed on his tomb some such 
epitaph ;is the following quite authentic one :- ■ 

"Ci-Kil, I'cMOUS ce nunliri- lilinc, 

L'liuiniiic le |<lu:;iv4ii; ilo Kciiuv^i 



S'il e>l morl la veille dc I'an 
Ceil pour ne pat donnn d'elrennet," 

which may be roughly rendered in English 
thus :— 

"Here liei, beneath ihii uuible while. 
The miierlietl nun in Kennci ; 
ir New Year'* Eve he cboie fax fa^U 
'Twaa that he need not fiive itttnmts.'' 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century an 
edict was published in France forbidding New 
Year's gifts ; but without a^■ail. The ttrenufS 
only became more numerous and more costly 
as the greed of the recipients grew more and 
mure insatiable ; and in the present day the 
meaning of the word etrenne will be only too 
welt understood by any Englishman who. in 
l*aris~at the time of the New Year, may ven- 
ture to have dealings with the waiters at tbe 
cafes, with hair-dressers, drivers, or any other 
set of men who delight in certain traiditiuaal 

.IJUstUIUS. / 
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CHAPTKR XI. 

THK. HorLKVAKDS \i,nttnw'd \. 
The Op^ra Cotnique ol" Pari'«-I (mIom The l)«in Iu.i:» if Mi^Ij- n M^-tanir ta^^ri 'IJn- >aiiii *»im ■ i^' •. 

THK I^>ulcvanl do llalicn> JiTiw* it^ naiiu- ^^t.iir^ ti» rtini>n>lr.ilc with llu invaiUr>. wa-* at 

from the M»-A.alIcJ Oinudic Italicniu-, tlu- oikc ^hot ikail. Tlu- >nliiicr> then inadi- thtir 

• iri);inal OjKra Coiniquc <»t Pari>, winch uut^ way inl«> the riH»iii wlitTt- M. I^raiuliis .ind hi^ 

it> existence Id letter^ patent granted to it a> jiuc>l> were at talilc. arn-vtoi ihtin. and brini^hl 

far hack a^ lojfi. One »if the nn»>l celebrated thein il«>\vn t<» tlie Nmlevard with the intenti(»n 

i-^tabli^hnients (»n thi> Ixiulevani i> the Catt <>t >h(H»tiii^ them in a ti*rinal tnanner. a> it bv 

Cardinal, at the torner of the Rue KiLhelieii. way <»t e\ani|>le. I'"iirtunatel\, the ^eni ral in 

It jij'^titieN it> title bv exhibitiii)^ tlie bu>t nt cninmand wa> an amateur •»! mu*ic .iiui a jht- 

ihc tani(iU> |x>litiLal prelate, c<»ncerninn wli«nn M»nal trieiui ot .\d«»lphi- Sa\e : wIimiu lie par- 

the >;reat Corneille, after receiving, tir^t Iviielit-. ticularly nnuniiHrid, mott..\tr. a^ ha\injk» 

then nijuiie^, at hi> hand>, wmte the^e lino: tiiuuhl with Li»uras:i auaiii'-t llu in^uri^t nt** 

during the >ani:uin.ir\ d,i\^ "-t Juiu, i '*4'< 

•M.Ki'.n juilc m.il«m Imn.lu f.iimux ..uliiul. Sa\e at niKe iln^laiid lll.it the av*. u^ath.n m.tde 

. ' h\ tiU' MiMur^ \va«« tntiTiU uitlU'Ut !>a*i>. ana 

\\ lu .1 Ui! trwp dc liU-n i><»ur rti tlito <hi iii.il, : « •- • ■ - ' • 

,,.,.. , , , , , ... llu- l^cneial did WA lu-ltatt t«i avupt lll^ .i-*lir 

II 111 J fail tii*i)4lc nial |>*»ur k\\ «itii- <tii i'un. * '^ ' 

anLi-. lie iiijoineil him. howtvir. t>i hiiii\ 

F'i^rnierly kn<»wii a-* the Cite l)ain»e*l, the a\\a\ a'» ipii^kU .e* I'M-NJlilt tToin thi b'»nlt\.tid, 

lille it n«»\\ (xar> lia> Inl'Mij^ed to it only >inn whiih ua> ai^oul t«» Iv "'•uipt" b\ a IumI'.uIi 

the vtar |.S;o. Ju'»t mund lh<- voin«.r ^tani!> Sa\t and hi>- tiu nd* mana^ttl iiat!"\\ l\ I" « -vajH-. 
the litniM ot tile ui.ll-knoun mu>ic {mbli-^ht i •. rii< (>{Hta (Knutpii i'lu.iirr. ^r ('••nudi* 

Mcx*r-. Mrandu** and Co.. toundid b\ Mtnit/ It.du nne. a^ it \\,i* m^-ie ^iiur.dK t.d!«d. ua- 

Si.hlc^iTii;cr, ulio. as a \oun^ man. ))ii>u^ht out ti>nndi d oi |^in.dI^ in thi 11 til d.t r»'ii; !:••;: :u : 

IPailv ot Ikethi»\en'* Uork^. aii.l wa'* inin.i i»ne aui! it ua- ••id\ i:i I 7 "* ; that it u a* it t -taiih-li* .i 

••f IVethoven's fiT'^t a|>prii iatof*. l)uinn» the I'll ihr b*>;di\.trd t^ whivh ihi C^nKd.!,. Itaii- 

x*»uf* if ht.tt of iS:i M. niandus\ h<i^pitai>!i- t nin u.i-l«'i:i\' it-n.ime. 

roidiiiie iia* tlie M^iiie ot an outi.iije uhiih llu < »jm i.i (*"in;ijii« • •! I-'raiKe d« -«.t nd- !:i.!i • d 

thr att tietl t«i ix-voiiie a tra^idv on a lai^i Malt in a ^ti.iiL:ht Inii tii'tn thi m<-ot .tMt.:i!it tli.im.itu 

Hi \ta« i riurtaifiitiK a {»artv I't tiit ihU. .iiiifUL! t nt< it-tinnit !it^ ;:i\im mi th.it ^•.:;!itr\ Thi ->• 

uhtini uirc M. Afi<>i)>he Saxe, tin in\(iiti»t of wiii inti'siiu' d v.\ th< ^ixttiiitli 11:111:?'. b\ 

^u\i*phi*iK-'«. and the eimiu nt iini'^iial mtu nt nati\i^ of ih* ! iv. i !•• uhuh ih« I't^iuh i*\M 

ihi ///if#i, the late Mr. J. \V. l>a\i^on Thi ihaiU all • In Iii^lit- T .ii:d ni*r. >i:iami!::.d juit 

N'^dt vafiis and many ot the stiitt^ liadniii "^'t ot thru v i\ :m-.i!:":i. •?■ ni i.piT.i .in, I thi ,::.iii:.i 

«t thi m WiTe hill ot irimp'*. tor tlu- nji-t j'iJ! 1:1 l** u*- .i::d i. ::?• 1 ::■ Ji- r \ \^'^\\\ .it. h:!- 1 T'ari . 

J *t.i!t «if j^reat excittliien!. and *"nu nst.ititrv j^utuit-. .i;i.i ^t.iti.i -. :■• ui'-vi^. ♦.tn*. v:-.*- ■■■ ' ^ 

*•■!,::' r^ at the torni r of thi H<>iili\.tid di - h-a;-*-. .1:1 I Tr..i-k» 1 i»..:N 

I!jI:< :i* .iiid the Rue Rii In lii u Nlii \rd. ••! V\ .*"' Ht!.!i III ::i\i!«il ?i.;i! \\-... t • . 

affix !<..! t«* Ix-lieXe. that -hot^ had 'm • n luitl .1! I'.iti- .. i.iup.iir. k:. \\\\ .1^ "1 *ii!. -: 1 |;i 

thit:> \X\*\\\ M. Hraiulu^*'* unii«'U^ Pii^-*!!*!'. .ut.r-wtii • i- .!.-;:- • ■: " /• .i'.- i.- !■• ;;..•• 

•-•m* bullet* di'«4.harp-d bv the -i-Kiiif- tin in ..n.i .1 ».••.!■ i:i|»..f.,! \ \\\\\ i .:;!■:!:> ..- th.i! .,!!•: 

mUi* had ^laiKetl liai k troni tin In-u-* i-t i.in j'l.i-. : .: 1: !h- M •• I .:i I*. ..: ;; ^' u . \\ h« !« i, .f. 

i.f tht neighbouring hoUM^. and t.dli n iut'» th- < i- ■.. .- ili..r^-..l •■■.;? *. ;.- • • . .::.:'.■: \\\- \ 

•tfcf! The triHip'', 111 an\ v.im. SiUi.i .M :-k p.-M --;.:: "*. \\\y W \k\ :.i I*'!:: !'....!>.:.. 

Hrari iu«'« iliMir, and his M.r\ant. w ho \vt nt diiu n uli.it -..y\\ ^t.-vv.:- .i-*i ;:::•!. i rh.it *':ht •. ..• 

:»i *: ;'*..ivlnr- in IViT;» vi.1.1 ::..t t-.L'tl^ti 

* -"»<MilMvCMd«rr»UU •t«Ara >ri>.« l.:-i ...i* .!•'.■ « ..•,. h.iM i - IIi v !i .i -.iv ll .i k • l.^;! » i;..! l -M llu *.i!iu 

•f !»-■«»* •¥•«*••*»*'>••>• •«»J -/!»•« He '.*• .: «' I., -c uiittr .iilti* that ♦•n the ." !h «i! Jiiiu tiillfuni^ 

^^^^]- llu 1 .iiiLinunt t"iiui!t I itil.'^j \m plav tluir 



PARIS, OLD. AND NEW. 



coniicIiL-s any longer, as they taught "nothing however, the country wa» now agiUtaJ by political 
but imprupriety." The Italian actors, however, ' troubles, " I Gclosi " dbcreetly returned to their 
resisted the Parliamentary decree, and they native land. A few years afterwards a tecond 
obtained from the king letters patent per- troopof"Gelosi."andthenathird,cameto Paris; 
niitiinn them to continue their performances, | and later on Henri IV. brought from Pa\-ia a new 
"consisting." says Mewrai, "of pieces of in- ( company, which stayed in Paris for two >-ean. 




tri;<iie. amonrettes, and agreeable inventions fur ' 
awakening and exciting the softest passions." i 

The Italian actors prewnted these letters 
patent to the Parliament the month following, 
when the letters were reji-cted. and they them- 
selves fiirbidiien to present to the Court such 
ducunient". under a penalty of ten thousand 
Pari- livn--. The Italians, however, appealed 
onee mure t<> the king, when Henri III. granted 
cxpre?-. pernii>>ii>n. in virtue of which they re- 
openv'd their theatre in December, 1577- As, , 



Cardinal Mazarin (or Mazarini) did nuicli M 
familiarise Parisians both with Italian Open* 
and Italian plays ; and about 1660 one of MVCfil 
Italian companies which had recently viritsl 
Paris obtained permission to play at the HMd 
de Bourgognc alternately with the Ficnk 
actors. 

But at last, in their love of latire, the Itattoi 
actors forgot themselves so far as to tun into 
ridicule no less a penonage than Mmc da 
Maintvnon. " The king," uya the DuJte de SitaU 



TW Ronlevanis.) 



THE DON JUAX Or MOLIERE. 



n? 



Simon, writing on this very subject, ** drove out 
vcr\* precipitately the whole troop of Italian 
ictors, and would suffer no others in their place. 
A» long as they restricted themselves to indecency, 
or even impiety, nothing but laughter was ex- 
cited.** But they t<Kjk the liberty of playing a 
piece called The False Prude ^ in which Miiic. 
de Maintenon was easily recognised. Accc >rdingl v, 



many minatory decrees, an arrangement was made 
between the Italian actors and a company of 
French actors and singers which led to the 
establishment of the French Opera Comique. 

At last the Italian and the French actors 
played together ; but French wit and Italian wit 
Were said not to harmonise, and in order to 
simplify matters, the Italians, with the except i«)n 



everyone went to see it ; but after three or four of t>ne or two who had adopted the French 
representations, the actors were ordered to ch>se language, were sent out of the country. The 
their theatre and quit the kingdom within a | theatre now given up to French comic opera Ci»n- 
month. I tinned, however, to be calleti the ThtAtre Italien, 

This caused a great noise ; and if the actors | to receive afterwards, in memory of Mme. Favart 
lort their establishment by their boldness and ! and her husband, the title of Salle Favart, and 
folly, the Government which drove them out did j at a later period, under the Republic, that «>f 
not gain by the freedom with which the ri- Opera Comique. 

diculous incident was Criticised. The Lieutenant The performances of the Italians came per- 
of Police, accompanied by an army of commis- manently to an end in x^i^x. In spite of the 
nrics, sergeants, and constables, had invaded jealousy with which they were regarded by the 
and scixed the manuscript of The False I^utie, great bulk of the theatrical profe»ion, the Italian 
Jhcnrdi, the harlequin of the troupe, hurried to actors had an excellent effect on thedeveU»pment 
Versailles, where he begged and entreated, but ' of the French stage, which, when the first tmupe 
without being able to move Ixiuis XIV., who of (lelosi arrived in Paris, had n«> suh>tantial 
had so many times protected the Italian co- existence. Moliere protitt*il much by their per- 
ncdians. **You came to P>ance on f(M)t,** said formances and borrowed freely from their pro. 
the king, ** and }'ou have gained enough here to ■ duct ions, taking fr<»m then), according to his 
go bKk in carriages.** well-known saying. ** his property** (that is t«i 

During their sUy in Paris the Italian act<irs s^iv, all that naturally belonged t«> him through 
ruidlcri by Louis XIV. had accustometi them- affinity and sympathy) %vherever "he fi»und it." 
to pby in French, and the celebrateii Apart from many other >ubitxts and .»<enes, 
writer. Regard, hatl entrusteil them Moliere bornmed his version nf Ih.n Juan 



with acveral of his pieces. This rendered them from the Italians. Much f»l it. including nm^t of 



than ever disliked bv the French actors. 

■ 

with whom the\' were alwavs in rivalrv. The 

« « • 

piflOES pcriurmcd by the Italian actors consist evl 
far the most part, and alwap when they confine.! 
themirlves to their (»wn language. <»f mere tlra- 
mtic sketches, 6»r which dialogue was supplit.*d 
bjr the actors themHrlves. 

It was not until 1710 that the Italian actitrs 
re-appeared in France, and they now playeti at a 
theatre in the Palais Koyal, occupieil altertutily 
b\' them and by the com|uny ot the (rraiui 
Opera. In time the Italian t(»m|uny x.iriol tht-ir 
pieces, and even introiluced <m»ii)»^ jn the initl>t 
of the dial«igue. Thi^ at onci rx)>«iM-l tluiii t«> 
attacks from the (>|K;ra. or .Uadnnie Ki>\.ile ili 
Mu^iquc. a» it was calleil ; and in n'Mtoiniiu uith 
the privileges sccureil to tlu- 0)Hr.i. tlu It.ili.in^ 
«cre forbidden to sing. S«Hin .lUtru.triU tluv 
pTiftluccd a piece in which a ilonkev was brought 
tin to the »tagc and matle to hr.iy. whirtii|>fn 
fine of the actors crird out to tlu- .iiutiui. 
**Silcncr ! singing is forbidden on tht-M- Nmrii^ " 
Uhunalcly, as the result of much op|>t»sition an.! 



its philos4»phy and wit. U longs in the \ery 
fullest s<.'ns<.* to the threat ci»niic dramatist ot 
France. Hut the very title. Frstin tie JWrre 

an incorrect and. indtt-d. unintrltigihle trans, 
lation of // (*',in ttat't tie /W//a is enough to 
show the origin t»t .Moliere's admirable work. 

The ni-w e^tabli^httKiit had Wvi\ only ten 
Vears on the HtiuUxard dis haliens when Us 
naine wa^ alterid ilitnuttlv trom CtMUcdie 
Italitimr U* <)|Kra C'onihjiu- A leu \iars 
latcf tlu- (->tahli«lniu lit ua^ nio\td to the Kue 
l'V\t!t.iu. u lu-n* it wa- dt^tiiud to t ii|o\ a lon>; 
litf afiil a MuriN oiu-. Mtaiiwhilr. the h«»us4.- 
uhuh hid i«i\iii it^ an^iint nanu- {** tlu- Italian 
Until v.tftl ttiualiud uil'HK iipliti tif but l.iiilv 
(KiU)Uitl !<>r «<>iiu iitfi^idiraMi tiiiu. un:il, iii 
I^l^.tlu o K l»!alid Catal.ttil ••|H lu d It t«if -vtloUs 
Italian ■<}• T.I 

rill I'luaMt di" halli II* ni»w Uiallli ih* Illo^l 

ta«hi« n.ii>!i tliiatr. i!i Pali- lliff .\I-!il.iiiu " 

IVi'^ta. M.iliiuafi. (iri^i. IVr^iaiii. .M.M Kiibiiu. 

ratiiiniritii, I..ib!.ulu. itc . ui-u luuid Hire. 

t<Ni, K«*>^iiii l«»r a time a^ted as iiii.'^ical dir<.-\.tor. 



nS PARIS, OLD AND NEW. m- b-u™*. 

This tln-atre, like all others, was soon destined ' Favart— Mile. Chantiliy, to describe ber b>- her 
to pL-ri^h by lire ; and Italian opera has of late ! stage name — was a member of the operatic cora- 
vcar^ led a somewhat wandering life in France, pany engaged by the marshal to follow the army of 
to find itself ultimately without any home at all, : Flanders; and the commander-in-chief— as, with 

The early history of the Opera Comiquc, from a man of his well-known temperament, was sure 
the middle of the eighteenth until the first days to happen — fell in love with the charming ^lant 
of the nineteenth century, is sufficiently repre- j donna. Mme. Favart was at last obliged to make 
.'(cnted by the Uses of two of its most dtstin- ' her escape, and, forsaking the camp, returned to 
guished ornaments : Mme. Favart and her i the capiuL Here she appeared at the KMaUed 
successor in parts of the same kind, Mme. Italian Theatre, which was really the Opera 
Dugazon. Mme. Favart — Duronceray by her i Comique under another name, 
maiden name — was the wife of Charles Simon I That Mme. Favart was greater as an actrcM 
Favart, the well-known dramatist, who for many ; than as a vocalist (which may be said of so many 
years supplied the Opera Comique with all its singers who have distinguished themselves at 
giHxl pieces. The marriage took place in 1745, the Opera Comique of I^lris) is beyond doubt. 
and immediately afterwards the Opera Comiquc, " She is not a singer," saidGr^try, the composer; 
a> an establishment recognised and subventioncd "she is an actress who speaks song with the 
b)' the State, was suppressed. Fasart had some truest and most passionate accent." " What a 
time before made the acquaintance of Marshal wonderful woman !'' exclaimed Boieldieu, after a 
Saxe. «ho may be said to have played almost as representation of his Caliph nf Bagdad. "Th«y 
f;riat a part in connection with the stage as with say she does not know music ; yet I ne\Tr beard 
the camp ; and he was now invited by the famous anyone sing with such taste and expression, "sudl 
commander to organise a company for giving nature and fidelity." 

performances at the head -quarters, and for the Boieldieu, through Auber, his successor, biingi 
entertainment of the army in Flanders generally. . us to modern times. With Ambroise Tbonus, 
Favart hurried to Brussels, where Marshal Saxe \ the composer of Afignon, and Bizet, the com* 
was ablaut l<> arrive ; and on reaching the head- '. poser of Carntrn, the Opdra Comique has always 
quarters, the eommander-in<hief gave an enter- been the most French of all the French musical 
taiiuiiint tci the ladies whose husbands were theatres. At the Grand Opera, or Acad^DM^ 
fer\iiij; un his staff, and to the wives generally nearly all the successful works haye been oim- 
of the "fiictTs. The performance consisted of posed by foreigners: by Lulli, Gluck, Piccuilii, 
nation:il (lances by the Highland contingent, Spontini, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, and 
wliri>e !^LiTiiy costumes are .said to have at once ; \'erdi. The most popular works at the Op^ 
anui>ed and M,'andalised the ladies. Then a | Comique have, on the other hand, been com- 
piece of I-a\art's was played ; and with so much posed by Frenchmen. La Dame B/aackt, fee 
suicos, that it became the bshion to attend instance, of Boieldieu ; the /*>« Diavolo, Tkt 
Favarl repr-stntations as often as they were Black Dammo, Tht Crotun Diamonds fA \^ba ; 
given. Marshal Saxe told Favart that it was the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas, and the 
part of his policy to give theatrical entertain- G/rmra of Bizet, have all been due to the gcciiM 
ments, and the manager soon saw that his of Frenchmen. 

musical comedies interested the officers suffi. The Opera Comique, rince its fannal wefKn- 
ciently ti> take them away from cards and dice, tion from all connection with Italy, hat itMlf 
10 which previously they had given themselves had strange and tragic adventure*. The fant «f 
up with (inly too much devotion. The marshal these was its destruction hy 1 terriHc Stn, 
|Hiintiil nut to Favart. moreover, that a lively in which more than one huiidnd Wxva «M* 
couplet, a few happy lines, would have more lost. Since this catartrophe, which took pbtt 
effiet on French soldiers than the most eloquent on the 2Jnd of May, 1887, tbi < tjira C'Mntqae 
ha^anKlle^. Besides amusing his own people has been provisionally esUblis>ii>l in tht PUw 
and keeping ihem out of mischief. Marshal Saxc du Chitelet. 

fi.tiM,! Kiiv,irt*- Comic Opera Company useful in To make an ineviuble cxcu- M-n which hoc 
I>rnniiiting hi^ negotiations with the enemy, presents itself, the Rue MoTUi.nv. deriving ftl 
Haviri): hcaril of the Favart performances, the name from one of the 1 t Ihimhi- compoMfS 
enemy iliMfiil much to see them ; and the repre- connected with the Opera O nn.)m_, will alwaj* 
scnlJlioii!. given in theenemy's camp had no slight be remembered as the 1 -q mcisul tfarSaJnt- 
elTei't in facilitating peace arrangements. Mme. Simonians during t nicrting nf that 
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THK SAINTSIMONIANS 
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>tran^i*.a'*><»cialinn, fniiiukil bvSaiiu-Sinnui.liiual 
(K«.tuiaiu «»f ihc duke \\lit» wrotr tlu- t.tnuao 
A/f'Wiirs, nu- aiiii> nl ihi- Saint -SiinDiii.iiis, 
\i«i<it)arv a^ iIkv niav haw Ixiii. wt-tv at K-.i-^l 
noble ; aiul the M»cicly miinlxreil amnnjr \i^ 
mciiilx'r> ^tiui: <»t the rno^t able ami hi>;h-iniiule»l 
\oiiii): men ot the day. The truth «>t thi> l.stler 
a^-K-riioTi i** prnveti by the ili^^tinj^ui^hed |),tit 
pla\ed bv inanv «»t the Saint -Siinnnian^ in wrv 
different "phere^ after the Micietv liad cnnie t- 
aiit-iui. Michel C'hevaher the pt>litical eniun- 
mi-t. Duveyrier. the tlraniatirt. and l^heieii 
I)a\id. the eonipu>er, may be inentit>ned anion); 
ihoM- Saint -SinionianN wlios^' name-' will U 
t.imili.ir to many Kn);li>hmen. 

Saint -Sinmn, ftanider o? the >eet n..niid ..fter 
hitn. Ih^.ui lii> >elt-im|)o>ed career uitii a >u!!i- 
i.itntl\ larj»e fitrtune toin.:ble him to te^t \.iri«»U' 
nit nil* lit existence. Hi- |KirjM>-i wa^. atlM 
-:u»1\i!il; -«'*.ie!y, ti» iitoim it. IL- h.id ii-xolxti. 
:•• t.hh it thoroujk'hlv in. .11 it- ph.iM- : .ill tli"-. 
.it It.i-t. \\hi».h « tK I d ..ny -ptvi.il iutt lU *.i'....i 

• •: |'h\ ii.,1 i li..r..i ti • . Willn-ul ..pj».i:Mi;I\ 
h..\i.i:: <iK«.i\>il an\ ^\-l« in Ih t«»ii h.ji.I. Ill u .i 
i'!!-: .:i:I\ uiitkiiiL: l"\\.»id- on m.il.ini; ••'fi-ii- 
x.iV.-'Ti- ..nd uiiliiiL: d"un n"ti-. rii.it In iiiivihi 
w..-t' Mm tini.- ti«»Mi -1;jl;l:i-Iiii -- •■■ I'-lli. h- 

• •:d'!«d hi-Mrv.iiiI t'W.iki Ikiii \.'\ n: t:;::!^ 
u;:li :hi M -i'^nitiLaiit \^«»-d- : * ix:- . » •■ur.t : \"-,. 
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the cannon in the Rue Saint-Mcry, and not far ■ 
from the bUnxly theatre whence arose the cries 
of the combatants — it was on this very 6th of I 
June that for the first time since they had entered 
it, the Saint-Simonian family threw open the doors 
of their retreat. " At half-past one," writes M. 
Loiiis Blanc, " they were assembled, standing in 
a circle in front of the house, while outside a 
second circle, formed of those whom the inmates 
of Menilmontant termed the exterior family, was 
a small group of spectators, attracted by the 
curiosity of the thing." 

No sooner had the Government suppressed 
the formidable insurrection, which was finally 
stamped out in its last retreat at the corner of 
the Rue Saint-Mcr)', than, as if to assert the 
authority it had gained, it commenced pro- 
ceedings against the Saint-Simonians, a noble- 
minded, highly moral body of men, who were 
accused, nevertheless, of spreading immoral 
d<K:trines. In his defence, Le Pere En&ntin 
admitted, while rejecting with indignation the 
charge of immoral teaching, that one of the main 
objects of Saint-Simonianism was -the reorgan- 
isation of property. ** The misery," he said, "of 
the working classes and the wealth of idle men 
are the main causes of the evils we seek to 
remedy. But when we say that there ought to 
be an enii to that hereditarj' miser)' and here- 
ditary idleness which are the results of the ex- 
isting con>titution of property, founded, as it is, 
on the ri^ht of birth, our opponents charge 
us with an intention of overturning the 
State. 

' It i> ot no use for us to urge that this \ 



transformation of property can only be eflFcctcd 
progressively, pacifically, voluntarily: that it 
can be effected much better than was the de- 
struction of feudal rights, with every imagin- 
able system of indemnity, and with even greater 
deliberation than you apply to the expropriations 
which you now eflfect for purposes of public utility: 
we are not listened to ; we are condemned off- 
hand as reckless disturbers of order. Unweariedly 
we seek to show you that this transformation b 
called fbr by all the present and future wants of 
society : that its actusd progress is marked out in 
the most palpable manner by the creation of the 
code of commerce, by all the habits of industry 
which have sprung up on every side, encouraging 
the mobilisation of property, its trandefcnoe 
from the idle and incapable to the laborious and 
capable hand ; we show you all this, but adll you 
cr>' out, shutting your eyes, * Your aatodadoo is 
dangerous ! ' " 

In the end En£intin, Duveyrier, and Mkhd 
Chevalier were condemned to a year's imprimi- 
ment and a fine of a hundred franci each, 
other less prominent members being let off with 
smaller degrees of punishment. Stmoniulim, 
as an organised thing, was now extinct, but its 
principles did not die with the organisatioDi and 
in the best forms of socialism and of democracj 
were soon to show themselves anew. 

The Rue Marivaux, another of the moit 
interesting outlets firom this part of the 
vards, commemorates the witty and 
comedy writer who invented the half banlwlqg, 
half complimentary style of dialogue to 
the name of ** marivaudage ** is given. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BOULKVARDS (cotltltiitcd). 
\a Maiiion Dorde— Librairic NouvcKe— Catherine II. and the Encyclopaedia— The Hoaw of Madeleine Guiourd. 



AT the corner of the Rue Marivaux stands the 
l\. Cafe Anglais, now the only one remaining of . 
the historical Paris restaurants, which for the most 
part date their reputation from the years 1 8 14 
and iS 1 5, when the European Allies had their 
head-quarters in the French capital. The in- 
vasions which restored the French Monarchy, 
anil which had been undertaken with no other 
object, brought defeat, but at the same time 
prosperity and gaiety to Paris ; whereas the j 
invasion of 1S70 and 1871 caused nothing but 
misery to the vanquished. During the early 
day> of the Restoration such houses as Les Trois 
FrCres Proven<;aux, in the Palais Royal, I -a 
Mai>on Doree, the Cafe Riche, and the still 
extant Cafe Anglais, did a magnificent trade, 
thanks to the number of Prussian, Russian, 
Austrian, and P^nglish officers who frequented 
them, and who, after the toils of war, abandoned 
themselves willingly to some of the joys of 
peaje. 

Most of these fiimous restaurants sprang from 
\\iiK'-sln»p- ; for it is a fact that every celebrated 
liiniii'^-pLKe in Paris has owed its reputation 
piiinarily to the quality of its wine. The three 
br«»:lK:^ fnuii Provence who started the 
rc-tauraiu knuwn under their name were simply 
three y«»iin^ men who, having vineyards of their 
own aiul a ctinnection with other wine-growers, 
maintaineil an excellent cellar. But when 
people came in to taste its contents it was abso- 
lutely nece.-sary, in order to render appreciable 
the flavour <»f the wine, to give them something 
lc> eat. Then, as they spent their money freely, 
it was fouuil possible and even desirable to 
engage a fir>t-rate cook ; until at last the re- 
putation kA the cellar was equalled by that of 
the kitchen. 

Who ha«* not read of Les Trois Frerc^ IVoven- 
vaux in Hal /ac\ " Scenes from Paris Life"? It 
wa-* in one of their upstairs rcxmis, moret)ver, 
lacing the garden of the I\dais Royal, that the 
hero of Altreil de Mu>set'> ** Enfant du SiCxle " 
hail his la^i >ad interview, his hi'^t sad meal, with 
the young woman from whom he wu'* about to 
>eparate ft»r ever. 

Ka Mai^in Dorce. t<H>, wa> a famous house. 



The scene of many an orgie, it kept its doors open 
continuously. Here it was that M. de Camors, 
in Octave Feuillet's novel of that name, at the 
end of an extremely late supper threw a gold 
piece into the mud and told a ragpicker who 
happened to be passing that if he would pull it 
out with his teeth he could have it for himself ; 
and who does not remember how, so soon as the 
chtffftttnier had performed thb feat, the dissipated 
but not altogether degraded gentleman b(*gged 
the poor man to knock him down in return for 
the insult offered to him. 

I^ Maison Doree used to be kept by a pro- 
prietor named Hardy, and the fact that the 
neighbouring cafe and restaurant, of almost equal 
celebrity and dearness, belonged to a Nfonsieuv 
Riche, whose name it bore, gave rise to the 
saying that a man must be *'/r« rtcke p^mr 
diner chcz Hardy^ ct trcs hardt pour diner ches 
Ruber 

The Cafe Riche used to be the favourite dining 
place of Jules Janin on evenings of first perform- 
ances. Here on these interesting occasions he 
was always to be seen ; and the usual genial tone 
of his criticisms was possibly attributable to the 
excellence of M. Riche*s chef. Not, hoirei'er, 
that Janin wrote his notices of new pla\*s the 
same night. He published them week In* week 
in the feinlletfjti of the Journal des Dt'bats^ 
afterwards to be corrected and published under 
the title of '* Questionable Histor\' of Dramatic 
Literature." 

The Cafe Riche was never such a hte house 
as I^ Maison Doree, which went on day fay day 
and year by year, nevc*r closing, rcgardlcM of 
the clock. Thus it was at once the earliest and 
the latest of Paris taverns ; and if it was possible 
to get supper there at 3 or 4 o'clock in the 
morning after a dull evening party* a traveller 
wa> equally sure that the place would be open 
when, arriving at Paris b>' train at, say« (> in 
the mi>rning, the vacuum in his stomach dc- 
maiiiled an immediate breakfast. 

A story In told of a gentleman who, liviqf 
immediately oppo^^ite the side entrance of La 
Mai>on Doree. iledicated to this famous hoKteby 
all the time he did not spend in bed. Rising 
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extremely late, he turned into the Maison Dorcc reached the greatest proficiency ; and their 

towards four in the afternoon to l(K>k at the methods and customs have accordingly been 

papers, converse with some of the frequenters, more imitated than those of any other nation. 

take a preparatory glass of absinthe, and finally Of their c(M>kcry there is but one opinion ; for 

dine — this being, of course, the great event of every man in Kurope who can aflford a great table 

his well-spent day. His dinner began at an kc\;ps either a French cook or a c(N>k educated 

advanced hour of the evening, and lasted well in the French schtntl. The variety given by 

into the night. Then he was joined by friends French C(M)ks to the very simplest dish is 1«mi 

from the theatre bent on supping ; and it was well known to require emphasi> ; and even 

not till towards sunrise that he returned to his Macaulay quotes the story of that Parisian chef 

apartments over the way. who could make twelve different dishes out of a 



Unlike the Temple of Janus, which was never 
shut in time of war, the Maison Doree could 
only keep its doors open in time of peace. Such 



poppy-head. 

In the matter of table as of drawing-room 
etiquette the French in Arthur Young*s time 



war, at all events, as the Prussians brought to \ seem to have been both superior and inferior to 
the gates of Paris and to Paris itself in 1H70 and ' the English. It is true that the French artisan 
1871 was fatal to its existence. Since those | would not dine without a clean napkin on his 



terrible years Paris has lost something of its 
gaiety and frivolity. The Cafe Anglais still 
exists ; but even at this celebrated supping-place 
of fc»rmer years supper is now an unknown meal. 
Nothing is serx'ed in the Cafe Anglais alter nine 



knee ; but it is equally true that the French 
arist<KTat would sometimes >pit ab«>ut the flexor 
in presence of a duchevi with a freetiom which 
would be reMrntetl in any Engli>h tap-r«Mmi. 
II Paris be really *• the Tavern of Eun»pe,'* the 



o'clock. This cafe, oddly enough, seems to have Cafe Anglai> i^ at this moment the Tavern of 

been named after a nation which in the year Paris. Scarcely any ft>reigner of diHtinction 

1815 can scarcely have been j>opular amon^ visits the French capital with4»ut dining, perhaps 

the French. Its origin, or at least its name, evtn by special arrangement 'tupping, at the Cafe 

dates from the year of the \Vaterl«M> campaign. Anglais, which is now under the management. 

and, strangely enough, it i> the only great n«»t of an enterprising lamllord. but of a well- 

restaurant of that period which to ihi^ day regulated Limited Liability C*»nipany. 
ftur\*ive< Possibly the C'^tabli^hment wa^ nc»i 

called Cafc Anglais merely by way ot invitation .Vt the corner «•{ the Rue de (rranunont, 

Co the English portion of the occupying lorce>. separated from the Call .Vnglai'» by the Theatrical 

The title may have been meant lo indicate that lUireaii, or *' Ollice de Theatre/' which suppho 

the service oif the table wa^ c<>nducted after t Ik tickets for every pl.iyh«»u-e in Pari^ i^. ihi 

English rather than the French fashitui. The Librairie Nt»u\ille. where, exhibited tiT ^a\\.\ 

French, it must be admitteil. preceded u- in the may Iv >een all the latent noxiK in \ogue .md 

mattcT of napkins, and also, if their hoa^i i.n the m«»>t of the ^tanilard work'* which, in *pite «•!, nr 

subject can be admitted, in the earlier use «»f |HThap^ in consi-qiunce tif, their ancu-nt tatne. 

tour-pronged forks, made by preference t»f silver, still liiul le.iders. I^niks are published at nuuh 

But in the year I Hi 5 the French knew nothing liuir price-* in P.iri- than in l.«'ndoii liiidinu 

of salt->pcN>ns ; and though plates wire chani<eil libr.irir- aiv n^w qinte «'iit ol d.ite ni the Fniich 

frequc*ntly enough, the same knife and tork capital, .nul per-'»n- ri.ilK interested in a new 

M:r\ed throughout the vari<ius nairsfs, the dnier wofk il»» n«il mi it to tc.ul at *o nnich a \«»lunii- 

cleaning on a piece of bre.id a knite whiLli tlul «»r .1 >ul>*<ripii«»n ot *»• iiukIi a \iar. but bu\ it 

duiv for ever\' dish which carnc- "ii the t.iMe "lue and h*x a\\ !*'«'ri\ «»r ti!l\ xi-.irs .1^.. the 

It replaced the salt-sp<M»n. .mil \\.i> tu-.|iKnil\ i iii ul.ilnii: lilv.iix -\-trrn had Kin puOicd 

UMrd UtT conveying Io-hI t'» the ni»«uth N.«i tunlur m l*.ii:> iIkhi .mx p««int it ha^ \et 

only English dining-pLue^ but Kn;:Ii-h h«»tiN u.kIu*! 1:1 1 •nd-'n N^xtl-hx |>*'piil.ir .mih. r* 

were highly esteemetl in m^ ; .md 1 >i X'lr.-n. uiu •.--ukA :!i ^'n «i *ii;ht \.«hnr.i^ \\ nh tri»ni 

in hU *' Me moires d'un [l«»ur>ii.»':^ tli I'.ni-.' ei;;hi\ t •in hundu I \\"id^ ni t.uh p.4^e . .1 

»peak» of cleanliness as an Kn^h-h ni\int:"ii -«»r«. t< inptaii-'ii :•■ tlu Hiliii.in pir.iii^. wli«». in 

unknown to the French until the |>c.ue uhuli ilu *!.r. - iHr-ii lntiin.»l.«'ii.il i"p\Mi;ht i.-nxiii 

iolknred the Napoleonic war ^. t:<>i:>. \i vid ;lu^<>ul «>t t\ir\ Ir* ruh .t-;th>r h\ 

In the art of living the FreiiLh h.ixi jiciur.ilK iipi ^liu::^: In* \\.»ik- at *•• l»'v\ a prut that he 

Gonudcrcd b\' the rot ot Muro|H.- ii> ha\e had n<* uu^tk chaiui «>t Mllin>« hi- idttti>n« in 
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Ii;iii lias an KnuUsli uiiihnr uf {CMlay 
; lii- in thf rniitil States. IiMtatl. 
rit hviiij; >fparalLil iVimi Fraiitc as 
- lri)ni KiiKlaiul by tht<ii.->aiuls of iiiiks 
jiuimvasLiHitLTniiiiiiiiswitli thcaiuiitry 
nk-spinl. It nas imptissibk Id prt-Vfiit 
iilt-nt imitations of Belgium filtering 
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CoiiVL-iition whioli biiuis all otht-r tmnurii -. 
with [hu (.■xccptioi) of Russia and llollaiol "ii 
one side of tliL- Atlantic, and the I'nilvd Si.iit- 
of Amurica on tlic other. 

T" "ffur new hooks (or sale in I^mdon at the 
strangely hijjh prices fixed fi>r the henetil ot ihe 
eirciitating libraries would be out of the que-- 
ticin ; hut at the Librairie Nou\ellt 
all the late^it works produttd in 
Paris may be M;en, partially reJii, 
and finaliy, if such be the dvire 
of the reader, purchased. Many 
a Parisian, however, or visitor to 
Paris, whether from love of litera- 
ture or merely to pass the time, 
strolls into the Librairie Xouvelle 
and looks through book after book 
without buying a single volume. 
Some dav such an institution aa 
this will possibly exist in Limdon ; 
not. however, until the price* of 
our new Nniks are considerably 
lowered. But although the fre- 
ijueniersof the Librairie Nou\~clle 
are not called upon, or even ex- 
pected, to make purchases, only a 
small fraction of them leave the 
esiablishnieiit without doing so ; 
and it is as astonishing as i( is 
interesting to see with what 
rapiiiity copies of a new novel of 
genuine popularity will sometimet 

gooff. 

Ni> trade has made such pro- 
gri<s in France since the (treat 
KevoUition as that of bookselling' 
This rc-sult is due alike to the 
increase in the number of readers 
thri'tigh cheap, gratuitous, and 
obligaiiiry education, and to the 
lilieTly of the l*rc>s enj(t\-cd b\' 
the I'Vvnch. with some interrup- 
tinn- las under the First Empire 
and a lew years of ihtf Restora- 
tion I. for an entire centurv. " Hnw 
I ■.h..nld like to have Voltaire. 
Oideroi writing for me in one of 
I-renili KH-k^-ller i- repreM.-nte«l 
.\kriivf*- ■■ Tableau do P.ui>," 
LI few ve.irs before the Revoltiiion 
them well, but, hy IIea\eii. 1 
iini work : Why is one of them 
ii- ■■ther- I'Hi independent towritc 
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public market by an iron ctirctinct is a matter ot before been anywhere m) well served. The 
too little im|)ortance to be noticed by the public." dinner was simple, but it is said to have Ken 

The very method em|)loyed to prevent the excellent. The ten thou>and j;ue>t> hatl one 
>pread of idea.> amon^>t the French people helped gla5»s and two platen apiece; 500 waiter> Hitted 
to ijverthrow the de>potism bv which it had been about with the wines and the dishes. 
de\i>ed. This is well shown by Arthur Young, The end of the Boulevard des Italieii^ i** 
writing about the same time as the author who!>e marked by a circular pavi]i<»n, which ha- \**< 
account of the persecuti(Ui in France of litera- something of its original shape through the 
lure in all its forms has ju>t been quoted. Such repairs necessitated by the ravages of time: 
ignorance in Young's time was impo>ed on the though it still bears a number of sculptural 
French nation by a tvrannical censorship that, (jruaments which are much admired, including 
t<»r aught the country knew to the contrary, their certain masks, reputed to be masterpieces. It i^* 
repre>entative> were in the Ha>tille ; and the mob called the Pavilion of Hanover, and is >o nameil 
wa> accustomed t«> pillage, burn, and destroy trom having been erected and adorned bv the 
from sheer want of knowledge. Fven in the large architect Cheveautel for the Due de Kichelieu at 
provincial t<»wns Young could not >ee a news- the end ot the garden attached to his mansion, 
pajHT. At the cafes there was nothing to read after the campaign of Hanover, in 1757, which 
but the (witzctt.- (ir /'hnirr, a sheet iti which the he terminated by securing the capitulation 
pn»fe^Nc.l "news" wa^ >o dished up that "no <>f Closterseven. Under the Directory and the 
man t»f connnon-sen>e " would attempt to digest Consulate, in the first years of the Kmpire, the 
it. The consequence was that the frequenters of Pavilion of Hanover and a portion of the gnnindi 
caf.s and restaurants could be heard gravely belonging formerly to the Due de Kichelieu 
diNLUvsing news a fortnight old. were the scene of public lusscmblies, balls, and 

On the Hrst floor of the house of which the concerts: and it was here that Tor ton i e>labli>hcd 
gnKmd-Hi)or is occupied by the Librairie Nou- his famous ice-shop and cafe in partnership with 
velle. we find the Club of the Two Worlds, or another Italian, named Velloni. The latter is 
** Cercle de- Deux Monde-," establi>hed in an now forgotten ; but Tortoni, who continued the 
abode which was tjccupied f«>r st>me time bv the business on his own account, is, in the world of 
Jockey Club, until this I. liter, after doerting the cafcs, an historical figure. 

man>ii»n built by the l*'armer-(ieneral de I.ange Let us not hurry past the former Hotel 
• »n the Houlevard M«)ntmartre, continueil its Choiseul, where, during the Reign of Terror, 
we-ie:n prt»i;re--, to reach ultimately the domi- Pace, .Minister of War, resided ; where, under the 
cile it al |>re-ent inliabii- on the Houlevard des Directory, the staff of the Army of Paris was es- 
Ca|>ucine>. tablished : and where Murat afterwards lived in 

At I he corner of the Kue de Choiseul is the the capacity of Governor. When the Restora- 
well-knt)wn establishment of Potel and Chabot. lion came to pass it was turnc*d into the head- 
who keep what, in London for want of a better quarters of the National Guard. Finally it was 
name, and probably in virtue of some tradition put up for sale, when, after the assassination of 
on the subject is called an " Italian warehouse." the Due of Berri on the steps of the Opera 
This firm, however, does not confine itself to the House in the Rue Richelieu, it was determined 
lighter description of C(»niestibles and dainties, to pull down the lyric temple and erect another 
In these it deals largely enough ; and among the on the site (Kcupied by the Hotel Choiseul. Wc 
tempting delicacies offered to the passer-by are shall see in the proper place that the demolition 
early vegetables, fruit, olives, ham, sausages «>f of the Opera House of the Rue Richelieu was 
rare manufacture, and game pies. Rut besides due to the representations of the Archbishop of 
>elling stray articles t«» the chance epicure, the Paris, who refused to allow the last sacrament to 
house of P<»tel and Chabot undertakes the supply be administered to the dying prince unless he 
of iliimers on a very large scale, and employs a received a promise that the profane building, in 
number <>f chef^. sou^^-chefs, sculliinis, n listers, which so holy an act had to be performed, should 
pa^trv-cooks, and <»ther functionaries of the immediately afterwards be destroyed. The 
kitchen. It wa«» the firm of Potel and Chabot Hotel Choiseul was bought by the City of Paris, 
which, in July, i*^*^"*. supplied in the Champ de and close to what remained of the ancient man- 
Mars the banquet offered to 10,000 mayors from sion rose the new Opera House, opening on to 
all parts of France, furnishing it hot. so that the Rue Le Pelletier, where, between the years 
many of the guests declared they had never 1S21 and 1X23, so many great works were 
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brought out, including Rossini*$ Giiiiitiumc her, in default of a pension that was never 

7r/A Auber*s Afasantc//o^ as it is called in paid, a portion of the large sum due to her from 

England, Doni2etti*s Favonte, Verdi's Veprcs \ the directt»rs of the Theitre Fnin<;ais show him 

Siciliennes^ and Mej'erbeer's Rhhrrt Ic DiabU, to have been a man of energ)* as well as heart. 
Ptf^phiU^ and Africainc, On the night of . It was in the character of architect that Iklanger 

Tuesday, October 20, 1873, the eve <»f the first became acquainted with the brilliant and 

hundredth representation of Anibroise Thomas* witty actress ; and when he made her an offer of 

Hamht^ flames burst out in the wardrobe, and marriage, which she did not accept, she at once 

the next day the Opera House was a heap ot j observed that no one was better fitted than an 

ruins. architect to build up her damaged reputation. 

It is a curious &ct, not hitherto noticed, that From the family of Rrancas the mansion erected 

the destruction by fire of the Opera House in the by Belanger passed to the wife of General Kapp, 

Rue Le Pelletier took place prc*cisely two hundred then to the Marchioness of Hertford, to her son 

years after the production of LuUi*s earliest ^ Ix)rd Seymour, and to Sir Richard Wallace. 

opera, the first IjTical piece ever performed in UndcT Napoleon III. magnificent entertainmentN 

Ruris under the royal patent which authorised were given there by the late Khalil Pasha. On 

the eUablishment of a regular opera house. LuUi the ground-floor of the edifice appeared and dis- 

has been represented, in a famous picture, re- appearc*d the Cafe de Paris, celebrateil in the 

ceiving his '• privilege " ftom the hands of I»uis reign of I^mis Philippe, and for M»me year? 

XIV. as a reward and encouragement for service ^ afterwards, as the rendez-vou> of celebrities in 

rcndereJ. It can scarcelv be said, however, that literature, art, and the world of fashion. It was 

LuUi, though he e.itablisheJ opera in Pari>, wa^ in lime to be foll<»weil by other excellent 

the first to introduce it. Cardinal Ma/arin re^tau^ant^. n«m' vanished, but not forgotten. 

brou(;ht Italian opera to I*aris in 1^45, when \ The la>t house on the I^nilevard des ItalieUN 

LuUi was but a child; and the French ofKTa at the corner of the Kuede la Chau>M.e d*Antin. 

na:neJ Akehtir^ AV */• .l/'//r"A wriiien and occupio the sUe of the <»ld Military Sch<M»l, 

conip »M:d bj* the Abbe Mailly, wa^ represented founded, for joo orticers' M»n>, under the name t»f 

the year afterwards in the epi>copal palace of I)cp.'»t de^ (lardes Kran*;aiH ; where f*>r twenty 

Carpentras under the direction of Cardinal Bichi. year> of hi> life Ko»ini lived im the fir>t fliMir. 

A public performance, niorc*over, wa^ given of and whence he moveil to the villa at V^>^\' 

Psmunf^ words bv Perrin, music bv Cambert, «»flereil to him hv the Cilv i»f Pari>. It wa^ ui 

in IbJI ; but though Ptm'»nr wa^ the fir>t this retreat that he eniled hi^ dav^. 

French opera offered in Paris to a general The Chaussce d'Antni. tormerlv a hi^h r«Md 

audience, Lulli*s Cadrnt' wa.% the tir^t of that leaduig trt>ni the boulevard^ into the open 

long series of lyrical prinl net ions given at the country, is lull t>f nuerc*^:ing asM»viations. In 

Slate Opera House which cxtendeJ, with but two the ChauNH:e d'Antni. or c1(»m.* to that ihtirtiu^h- 

short breaks, firum 15731*1 i**73. fare ni it^ pre>eni !i»r!u, ^i^mkI the celcbratcti 

The new Opera House, which was to replacj Temple «»f Terpsich«»re built ti»r Madeleine 

the one burnt down in 1H71, had already, on a (luinurd, the daiiLer ; which m» e\citetl the 

•calc of unprecedented magnificence, been de- je.ilou<«y i>f Sophie Aniould. the itNiah^t. that 

signed, constructed, and all but finisheil under she insisted i>n li.uiuK a mansion ot ei^ual 

Napoleon III. But 1H73, scarcely in(»re than nugniticent.e ^ule hv ^ule with that i»l her 

two years after the disaster^ of the >iege anil ofK-ratic triciul and ri\al Madeleine Ciuimard. 

Commune, was not the time at which ti» complete according to oik- nt her hio^raphern. exiited a^ 

and inaugurate a sumptuous Opera |{i»u^* ; and mu«.h ailnnrati«>n and M.attcti'il a^ man\ tortuni-^ 

it was not until 1K75 that the tamou*^ edifice, a^ any utniun tfi.it i-M-r appiarol oii the M.i^e 

which may challenge com|uriN<»n with any other She ua^. ncNi-tthiU-^^. u^l\, thui. ot Mli*»u 

cjf the kind in Europe, threw Un d(M»r*» open tt» coinplfM«>n. and inaikol \\\\\\ the ^null |>*>\ 

the public. Slu* t^ vaid tt> ha\c pri-^ervi'd, \\\ a nuriiUou^ 

Another celebrated building in thi:« nei^liNuir- manner her \oiith antl a ii-rtani Mule^nhabU- 

hood,at the comer of the Kue Taitbout. l^ the charm uhp.h c<tn<«titutevl lu-r chivt attrjitii»n« 

fonner lUCel de Brancas, built by the architcvt She p>*^M.-NM.-d. moro>%er. ^\\k\\ a |K*rti-vt acquanit 

Belanger, a devoted friend of the famous S»phie ance uith all the uu^teneN ot the t«>i)et that b\ 

Amould, to whom he was faithfully atta«.hed the art> «>t tlre^^ and atlornment alone she ci»uld 

His endeavours to ubtam l4»r still make herseh liMik >«>ung when age had 
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student, in fact. But he was a stei'n Republican, 
and when the luxurious but sympathetic dancer 
saw that the work of decorating her voluptuous 
palace did not accot-d with his lofty aspirations, 
she gave him the sum he was to have received 
for covering her walls with fantastic designs, in 
order that he might continue his studies in the 
style which best suited him. 

The house built by Sophie Arnould next door 
to Madeleine Guimard's Temple of Terpsichore 
bore no distinctive name. But it was of the 
same size as the " Temple," and on the portico, 
which was supported by two Doric columns, 
could be seen the figure of 
Euterpe with the features of 
Sophie Arnould. The first 
floor contained the reception 
rooms, with spacious ante- 
chambers for the servants. 
On the second floor were 
the bedrooms of the children, 
who, at a later period, were 
acknowledged by their father. 
Count Brahcas de Lauragais, 
and bore his name. In the 
National Library of Paris 
several drawings and plates 
are exhibited of the different 
portions of Sophie Arnould's 
house ; and the representa- 
tion of the fa9ade bears this 
inscription : — " Facade of a 
projected house for Mile. 
Arnould in the Chaussee 
d'Antin. To be constructed side by side with 
that of Mile. Guimard, and of the same dimen- 
sions . — B^ langer. " 

So much care did the amorous architect of 
the new house bestow on his work, and so 
agreeable did he make himself to the lady for 
whom it was being built, that he was asked to i 
share it with the owner ; and there was at one ! 
time a serious prospect of Sophie Arnould I 
becoming Mme. Be langer. To serve some 
purpose of her own she spread the report that 
she was married to the architect, who showed 
himself quite disposed to give reality to the I 
fiction. He was a merry man, and pleased 
Sophie as much by his ready wit as by his 
agreeable manners. After a time she got tired , 
of him, and having formed an attachment for | 
the actor Florence, wrote Belanger a letter of 
dismissal, at the same time addressing to i 
Florence an avowal of her love. Belanger, I 
however, found an opportunity of changing the I 




envelopes, so that Florence the actor received 
the letter intended for Belanger the architect. 
The next time Florence saw Sophie he was 
naturally somewhat cold in his demeanour 
towards her, and this coldness was naturally 
resented by Sophie, who had written to him with 
much warmth, Belanger triumphed, and his 
triumph was of long duration ; Sophie, indeed, 
remained attached to him throughout her 
life. Of all her former friends the only ones 
who showed genuine solicitude for her in 
her latter days of poverty and sickness were 
Belanger and Lauragais. 

Many years aftenvards, in 
the gloomiest and most san- 
guinary days of the Revo- 
lution, when Belanger was 
poor and Sophie Arnould 
still poorer, the architect 
begged the actress and 
singer to accept, as from an 
old friend, a piece of two 
louis which he at the same 
time forwarded to her. 
Sophie replied that she did 
not desire his money, but 
that she was deeply obliged 
to him for such thoughtful- 
ness, and in memory thereof 
would wear the gold piece 
next her heart. When she 
was on her death-bed, the 
famous architect, himself 
without means, wrote to 
the Minister of Fine Arts a letter in which 
he reminded him that a considerable sum of 
money was due to Mile. Arnould from the 
Opera ; of which, now that she was in the 
greatest distress, it was impossible for her to 
obtain payment, even to the extent of a few 
louis. "This unhappy woman," he continued, 
"of whom Gluck said, 'Without the charm of 
the accent and declamation of Mile. Arnould 
my Ip/iiffciuii would ne\er have been accepted in 
France,' finds herself without even the means 
of prolonging her life." 

In October, 1802, Sophie Arnould died, after 
receiving absolution from the cure of Saint- 
Germain - I'Auxerrols, the parish in which she 
was born. 

Another remarkable personage who lived in. 
or rather close to, the Chaussee d'Antin, was 
that devoted lover of Mdlle. Clairon, Monsieur 

de S , who succeeded in inspiring the famous 

actress with esteem, but not with any warmer 
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fcclinij ; and who, according to her bchcf, as 
well as that of several of her friends, paid her 
vi>ii> of complaint and menace after his death. 
" I^i^ humour/* writes Mile. Clairon, in her 
*• Memoirs," ** was >;loomy and melancholy. * He 
was too well acquainted with men,' he would 
say, ' not to despi^e and shun them.' His desire 
was to live only for me, and that I should live 
only for him. This last idea particularly dis- 
plea>ed me. I mi^ht liave been content to be 
restrained by a garland of flowers, but could not 
bear to be confined by a chain. I saw from that 
moment the necessity of destroying the flattering 
hope which nourishes attachment and of dis- 
allowing his frequent visits. This determination, 
which 1 persi>ted in, caused him a serious in- 
di^p()>ition, during which 1 paid him every 
po»il)le attention ; but my constant refusal to 
indulge the passion he entertained for me made 
the wound ^till deeper." 

Afterward>, when the young man had partly 
recovered. Mile. Clairon, convinced that his 
ab>ence from her would be to his advantage, 
con>tantly refused his letters and his visits. 
'* Two year-* and a half," continues Mile. Clairon, 
*' pa»ed between our fir>t acquaintance and his 
death. He entreated me to assuage the last 
moments of hi> life by repairing to his bed-side. 
Mv engagement prevented me from complying 
with lhi> request, and he e.xpired in the presence 
*:i hi^ domolic.s and an old lady whom he had 
alone for ^onie time suffered." 

The house in which M. de S died was the 

one previou>ly referred to in the Chaussee 
d' Ant in : and at eleven o'cUK'k the same night 
Mile. Clairon, who was living far off in the Hue 
de Hus>v, near the Rue de Seine, was startled — 
as were al.^o, she declares, several friends in 
company with her at the time — by *• the mc^t 
piercing cry " ihe had ever heard. " Its long 
continuance and piteous sound," she continues, 
"astonished everyone. I fainted away, and was 
nearly a quarter of an hour insensible.'* Kvery 
night at the same hour Mile. Clairon heard the 
>ame bitter wail. ** All of us in the house," she 
wrile>, •• my friend.s my neighbours, the police 
even, have heard this very cry repeated under 
my wind«>w> at the same hour, and appearing to 
prtH^eed from the air." She was recommended 
by an incredulous acquaintance to invoke the 
phantom the next time it announceil it> presence. 
She did >(», when *' the >ame cry was uttered 
ihriLC in successiini. with a degree of rapidity 
and shrillnesN terrible beyond e.xpressii>n." Poor 
Mile. Clairon wa^ persecuted in this manner at 



an hour before midnight for days at a stretcii ; 
until, at length, in lieu of a piercing cry, -he 
heard every night, and always at eleven o'cl*»ck. 
the e.xplosion of a gun. Fearing there might in. 
some design upon her life, she communicated 
with the Lieutenant of Police, who, accompanied 
by proper officers, carefully examined the hou-e 
next door, but without discovering any gniund 
for suspicion. ** The following day," says Clair* m. 
'* the street was narrowly watched ; the officers 
of police had their eyes upon every house ; but. 
notwithstanding all their vigilance, there occurred 
the same discharge, at the same hour, and against 
the same frame of glass for three whole months, 
though no one could ever discover from whence 
it proceeded. '* This fact," she adds, ** is attested 
by all the registers of police.** 

One day a lady called on Mile. Clairon and 
made herself known as the best friend of the late 

Monsieur de S , and the only person he had 

suffered to be with him during the last momenta 
of his life. 

"To condemn you," she said, "would be 
unjust . . . but his passion for you overcame 
him, and your last refusal hastened his end. He 
counted every minute till half-past ten, when his 
servant positively informed him that you would 
not come to him. After a moment he took mv 
hand in a paro.xysm of despair which tc*rritied me, 
and exclaimed, ' Cruel woman I but she s-hali 
gain nothing. I will pursue her as much after 
my death as I have during my life.' I en- 
deavoured to calm him, but he was no more." 

The words had a terrible effect on the unhappy 
Mile. Clairon ; and the cries and threats from 
her distressed lover gradually ceased to afflict 
her, and in time this excellent woman — who 
could scarcely be expected to love by order — 
became pacified. 

The first building on the Boulevard des 
Capucines at the opposite corner of the Chau&sec 
d'Antin is the Vaudeville Theatre, built to re- 
place the old playhouse on the Place de la 
Bourse, and opened to the public on the I si of 
October, 1807. Anciently this theatre seemed 
to be placed beneath the auspices of Colle des 
Augiers and Scribe, whose names mark diflTerent 
phases of the Vaudeville style, once exclusively 
cultivated by this theatre. Of later years, how- 
ever, e.'ipecially since the production of the 
younger Dumas' Dame aux Camelias^ some 
forty years ago, it has often thrown gaiety on 
one side for the pathetic and dramatic. The 
Vaudeville, like all the Paris theatres, has 
frequently changed its habitation, though it has 
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always retained its original name. Founded in 
1792, when the Revolution was approaching the 
Terrorist period, at a building in the Rue de 
Chartres, between the Place du Carrousel and 
the Palais Royal (since pulled down), the 
Vaudeville was, after a life of half a century, 
driven from its first abode by the usual fire. In 
1838, the year of the conflagration, it sought 
a temporary refuge on the Boulevard Bonne- 
Nouvelle, to move in 1840 to the Place de la 
Bourse, where it took possession of the house 
previously occupied by the Opera Comique. 
Here, where it remained from 1840 to 1867, it 
changed its style, and instead of comedies and 
comediettas interspersed with songs, produced 
with immense success a series of dramas of the 
most moving kind, such as the already named 
Dame aux CamHtas^ Octave Feuillet's Dalila 
and Roman d^unjeune Homme pauvrCy Barri^re*s 
Ftlles de Marhre^ Sardou's Nos Intimes and 
Maison neuve. It is not indeed at the Theatre 
Fran9ais, but at the Vaudeville and the Gym- 
nase, that in modern times the masterpieces 
of French dramatic literature have been pro- 
duced. The first representation of La Dame 
aux CamHias forms a turning point in 
the history of the Vaudeville Theatre. The 
play — which was soon to become celebrated 
throughout France, and in its operatic form, 
set to music by Verdi, throughout Europe — was 
not produced without serious objections on 
the part of the censorship ; and it was only 
through the intercession of the Duke de Morny, 
Napoleon III.^s unacknowledged brother and 
chief adviser, that permission to represent the 
piece was obtained. When the performance at 
last took place, the success of the drama, owing 
a good deal to the pathetic acting of Mme. 
Doche in the part of the heroine, was marvellous ; 
and it was made the occasion of innumerable 
articles in all the French journals at this 
period, not only on the play and on the novel 
from the same pen whence the play was 
derived, but on the unhappy young woman 
whose life and death the author had more or less 
faithfully depicted in the leading character. To 
show that light-minded Frenchmen were not 
alone capable of being moved by the tragic end 
of the fascinating Marie Duplessis, it may be 
mentioned that our own Charles Dickens was as 
much touched by it as the numerous French 
writers, who, more or less perfectly, have put 
their feelings on the subject into literary form. 
" Not many days after I left," writes Mr. Forster, 
in his "Life of Dickens," under date of 1847, 



" all Paris was crowding to the sale of a lady of 
the demi-monde^ Marie Duplessis, who had led 
the most brilliant and abandoned of lives, and 
left behind her the most exquisite furniture and 
the most voluptuous and sumptuous bijouterie, 
Dickens wished at one time to have pointed the 
moral of this life and death, of which there was 
great talk in Paris while we were together. The 
disease of satiety, which, only less often than 
hunger, passes for a broken heart, had killed her. 
* What do you want ? * asked the most famous 
of the Paris physicians, at a loss for her exact 
complaint. At last she answered, * To see my 
mother.' She was sent for, and there came a 
simple Breton peasant woman, clad in the quaint 
garb of her province, who prayed by her bed 
until she died." ^\ 

The Dame aux Camelias called into ex- 
istence a whole series of pieces, produced either 
at the Vaudeville or at the Gymnase, in which 
the true character of women in certain difficult 
positions was treated controversially, with ex- 
amples in support of arguments ; and at this 
moment the last kind of play one would expect 
to see at the Vaudeville is precisely that to 
which the theatre owes its name. The situation 
of this theatre in the most fashionable, most 
frequented part of the boulevard renders it, 
apart from its own special attractions, the fav- 
ourite resort of foreigners living at the excellent 
hotels in this neighbourhood. The house, with 
its 1,300 seats, is only of moderate size, but it 
is much more commodious than the old theatre 
of the Place de la Bourse. 

The theatres of Paris, generally, are, indeed, 
far less commodious than those of London. The 
Parisians will go anywhere and submit to any 
discomfort in order to see good acting and a 
good play. In England we are much more par- 
ticular ; and the narrow ill-ventilated theatres 
of Paris would certainly be objected to by 
English audiences. The Paris theatres, however, 
are steadily improving, as one by one they get 
burnt down ; and the new ones springing from the 
ashes of the old are often attractive without and 
convenient within. In the ancient days before 
the Great Revolution, the Parisians were as 
passionately fond of the theatre as they are now, 
but their playhouses, according to the author of 
" Le nouveau Paris," were abominable. 

" I shall say nothing of the nastiness," he 
writes, '*that distinguishes these places of general 
resort, because I would not wish to injure the 
property of the comedians ; nor shall I inveigh 
against the insolence of the box-keepers, and 
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(.(litT -LTvaIH^ (if ciur theatres, as it wduld rivi; iht-y dt-sin,-, but what i> nivcii tht-m. Surmuinkd 
til iht Murld u bud opinion of tin.- projirictors with armed iiifu, they must iicilhiT Iju^h I'hi 
theni-elvcN to whiim some cL-iiMirlous readers limd at a ctimcdy nor express their feelings at j 
mij;ht apply the proverb, 'Like master like traKetiy in too ptiinled a manner. Utni.e the 
nun," and think it a truism. 1 intend to , pit, except in some fits of a transient exeiteiiieni. 
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confine myself to those points that more ' 
materi.illy coikxtii the spettatur when he has 
once a-H in and has the f;""<l turtunc tii procure 
a ctciTi se:ii. Kir>t let iis survey the pit. Here 
ever\N«iy sl.iiid-. Vou will itna}<ine that its 
inhabilatits :ire the formidable umpires of taste 
and dramatic production.s ; this may <ir may not 
be. just as it suits the caprices of the police, or 
the l.iirds iif the iledchamber. whu.fmm making 
the nia-ter's bed, have raised themselves by , 
deiine- to judfje "f thinf;> which they hardly 
understand. Heiice an actress is palmed upon 
the public. Whether she is k'"h1 or bad is n->t 
the .juestion. but whether she has had the k<'(hI 
liirtiine m please one or the whole of thnse 
•;eii:le;iieu : and evervnne kni'ws what price 
she has paid fur her admi-Mon. N'nt a play is 
rejire-enied here without a j;«ard of thirty men 
witli .1 few' rounds each tii quiet the spectators. 
Thi- internal cu.ird kei-ps the frequeiitcTs of the 
pit in a kind ot passive coHdition ; anil whether 
you are tired, crowded, or bruised, beware of' 
j;ivinE any sign of uneasiness or discontent. Vet 
■lutunate public payii to take, nut what 



is mournfully dull. If you venture to give any 
sign of your existence, you arc collared by one of 
the Ruards and carried /ro/brwrf before a Com- 
missionaire. I sai- for form sake, Iwcause every- 
one in the play-house is really under martial 
law ; the civil magistrate is only there to hear 
and approve the sentence passed upon the 
culprit by the officw of the guard ; who upon 
the report, seldom exact, but often groundlcH. 
of the soldieT, orders the accused party to 
prison ; and the Commissionaire, without in- 
quiring into the merit of the charge, or so much 
as daring to hint at the least objection, signs the 
m fill mux." 

The Boulevard des Capucines seems on both 
sides entirely new ; its houses are white, bright. 
and in perfect condition. If the crowd one see» 
on ihe Iloutevard Montmartre is a Parisian 
crowd, that which animates the Boulevard des 
Capucines is a cosmopolitan one. It touches 
what in the artistic, if not in the general, seme 
must he looked upon as the heart of Paris — the 
New Opera, that is to say, standing in the 
centre of the place which bears its name, and 
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the streets called after those operatic celebrities, ' 
Scribe, Auber, Halcvy, and Meyerbeer ; one , 
librettist and three composers. 1 

The Place de I'Optra is, indeed, the heart of 
Paris, communicating by great arteries with all | 
the most important organs of Parisian life. The 
magnificent Avenue of the Opera leads straight 
to the Louvre ; in another direction the Kue du 
Quatre-Septembre goes to the Place de la Bourse. 
Look along the Kue de la Paix ; at the end you 
will see La Place Vendome, with its column in 
memory of the Grand Army standing out in its 
dark bronze against the fresh green of the 
Tuileries Gardens. Here all that is most Parisian 



or, as regards the French form of grand opera, 
found its present capacious and splendid home. 
It is the proud boast of Frenchmen that Le 
Nouvel Opera — as the existing Grand Opera in 
Paris has been called for the last sixteen years, and 
as it will probably be called for a long while to 
come — covers thirteen times as much ground as 
the Royal Opera House of Berlin. It is, indeed, 
superior by its commodiousness as well as its 
magnificence to every other opera house in 
Europe ; though what above all distinguishes it 
is its admirable site, and the wide open space in 
which it stands. In many capitals the theatres, 
even the finest, are only portions of a street. At 




in Paris may be seen : the finest shops, the most ' 
brilliant equipages, with all the glitter of fashion- I 
able life. The expensive jeweller and the exorbi- 
tant milliner here have their establishments side , 
by side with hotels, restaurants, cafes, and clubs. 
The Opera in France had much to go through 
before it attained its present artistic development, | 



Moscow, it is true, the Great Theatre stands by 
itself in a vast square — a square which, compared 
with the Place de I'Opera, is a desert space. 
From its very origin the Opera in France has 
always been regarded as an institution of the 
first importance. It enjoved special privileges 
from the Crown, it was managed like a depart- 
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mciil «>f llic Slate, and an attack upon the Opera 
wa> punished hke a treasonable oflence. 

" Before I tell yi)u," wrote Rousseau towards 
the end of the ei;:^hteenth century, *' what I 
think of this famous theatre. I will state what is 
said about it. The judgment of connoisseurs 
may correct mine if I am wroii^. The Opera of 
Paris passes in the capital for the most pompous, 
the most Voluptuous, the most admirable spectacle 
that human art has ever invented. Its admirers 
declare it l«) be the m<jst superb monument of 
the maj^nificence of Louis XI\'., and one is not 
so free as you may think to express an opinion 
on such an important subject. Here you mav 
dispute alx)ut everythin^j; e.xcept music and the 
Opera ; on these topics alone it i> ilan^erous not 
to ili»enible. French mu>ic is defended, too, by 
a \ery ri^nrous inqui'-ition, and the tirst thin^ ' 
iniinialed as a warning t< strangers who visit 
this ».i.unlry is that all foreigners admit there is 
ni»lhing in this world so fine as the Opera of 
Pari-. The fact is, discreet people hold their 
tongues, and dare only laugh in their sleeves." 

Kousseau then, speaking in the per -on of 
St. Preu/, the hero of '* La nouvelle Heloise," 
describes the performance as it took place at the ' 
Oper.L ** Imagine," he says, "an enclt)sure 
fifteen feet broad, anil long in proportion ; this 
en^lMsure is the theatre. On its two sides are 
pla*.evl at intervals screens, which are crudelv 
painted with the objects which the scene is 
about to represent. At the back of the en- 
closure hani;s a great curtain, painted in like 
manner and nearlv alwavs pierced and torn that 
it may represent at a littl'.* distance gulfs on the 
earth or holes in the skv. Kvervone who 
IxisNfs behind this stage or touches the curtain 
produces a sort of earthquake which has a double 
effect. The sky is made of certain bluish rags 
suspended fnnn poles or cords, as linen may be 
seen liung out to dry in any washerwoman's 
yard. The sun, which is Iiere s<mietimes seen, 
is a lighted torch in a lantern. The cars of the 
g«»d> aUil godilc^ses are composed of four rafters 
sijuareil and hung on a thick rope in the form 
of a swing or see-saw ; between the rafters is a 
cr«— pl.mk on uliicli the gt>d sits down, and in 
Ir.-n: hangs a pitve of Loar^L' cloth, well ilirtied. 
wlr.Ji acts the part i^\ clouds fi>r the magniticent 
car One may see. tt»wards the Uittnm of the' 
nuvliiiie. tuo or three stinking caudles, badlv 
Niiiithd. \\hii.h, while the great perMtnaye de- . 
nuTJU.llv pre-enl- himself swinging in hi-* 

see -.iw, tiiinig.ite liim with an incen.'^e w<^rthv 

- I 

«»! hi- ilign:t\ The agitated ^ea is composed of = 



long angular arrangements of cloth and blue* 
pa.-iteboard strung on parallel spits, which an* 
turned by little blackguard boys. The tli under 
is a heavv cart rolled over an arch, and is nnt 
the least agreeable instrument i>ne hear.v The 
flashes of lightning are made of pinches of re^:n 
thrown on a flame ; and the thunder is a cracker 
at the end of a fusee. 

"The theatre is, moreover, furnished with 
little square traps, which, opening at need, 
announce that the demons are about to issue 
from their cave. When they have to rise into 
the air little imps of stuffed brown cl«»th arc 
substituted for them, or sometimes real chimnev 
sweeps, who swing about suspended on ropes till 
they are majestically lost in the rags of whieh 1 
have spoken. The accidents, however, winch 
not unfrequently happen are sometimes as tragic 
as farcical. When the ropes break, the infernal 
spirits and inunortal gods fall together, and lanic 
or occasionally kill one another. Add to all 
this the monsters which render some scenes 
very pathetic, such as dragons, lizards. t<»rloiscs, 
crocodiles, and large loads, who pronienaile the 
theatre with a menacing air, and display at the 
( )pera all the temptations of St. Anth<»ny. Kach 
of the^e figures is animated "by a lout i»f a 
Savoyard who has not even intelligence enough 
t(» play the beast. 

" Such, my cousin. Is the august machinerv 
of the Opera, as I have observed it from the pi:. 
with the aid of mv glass, for vou must not 
imagine that all this apparatus is hidden, and 
proiluces an imposing effect. I have onlv de- 
scribed what I have seen nivself, and what anv 
other spc\:tator may see. I am assured, how- 
ever, that there are a prodigious number of 
machines employed to put the whole spectacle 
in motion, and I have been invited several times 
to examine them ; but I have never been 
curious to learn how little things are performed 
by great means." 

When our musical historian. Dr. Bumew 
visited Paris and heard at the Opera the works 
of Hameau, successor to Lulli, under whose 
direction the French Opera was founded, he 
ft»und the music monotonous in the extreme. 
and withtui: either rhythm or expression. He 
could admire nt>thing at the French Opera 
except the dancing and the decorations ; and 
these al<»ne, he says, seemed to give pleasure 
to the audience. It was not, at that time, the 
«.u-i»Mn in France to name the singers in the 
programme; and thri>ughout the eighteenth 
century no singer in France attained such 
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eminence as was reached by numbers in Italy, 
and by not a few in England, some of Italian, 
some of English birth. Naturally, then, in the 
eighteenth century French Opera singers were 
not well paid ; and chroniclers relate that a 
Mile. Aubry and a Mile. Verdier, being 
engaged in the same line of stage business, had 
to live in the same room and sleep in the same 
bed. Apart from the obscurity naturally re- 
sulting from the suppression of the names, in- 
convenience was caused by the uncertainty in 
which the public found itself of knowing which 
singer, on any particular evening, would appear. 
Shortly before the establishment of the 
Republic, when, for the first time, the 
names of singers were printed in the 
bills, an habitue rushed out of the theatre 
in a high state of indignation, and began 
to beat one of the money-takers in the 
lobby. The poor man at once under- 
stood the reason of his aggressor's wrath. 
" How was I to know," he exclaimed, 
'•that they would let Le Ponthieu sing 
to-night ! " 

The initial step towards high melody at 
the French Opera was taken when, some 
fifteen years before the Revolution, first 
Gluck, then Piccini, were invited to Paris 
to produce adaptations of former successes, 
or original works, fitted in either case to 
French libretti. While praising the melody 
of the Italians as much as he condemns 
the solemnity of the French, Rousseau 
expresses the highest admiration for the 
genius of Gluck, the great reformer of the 
French operatic stage. After the arrival 
of Gluck in Paris Rousseau is said never 
to have missed a representation of Orphee. 
He said, moreover, in reference to the gratifica- , 
tion which that work had afforded him, that 
'■ after all there was something in life worth 
living for, since in two hours so much genuine ' 
pleasure could be obtained." ! 

The next great assistance to the French 
Opera, and this a permanent one, was given j 
by the Republic, through the establishment of 
a large music-school, known as vhe Conservatoire, 1 
where a course of gratuitous instruction is given 
to all comers capable at the stipulated age of ' 
passing the indispensable test examination. 1 
Before, however, the Conservatoire, destined to 
produce so many excellent vocalists, instru- 
mentalists, and composers, had time to bear 
fruit. Napoleon had done much to encourage 
and develop French musical art. Napoleon, as . 



a young man, was one of the first admirers of 
the aftenvards famous Mme. St. Huberti ; and 
when Mme. Mara refused an engagement pressed 
upon her at the time of the Empire, Napoleon 
would have arrested her and forced her to 
accept it had she not fied from Paris. Then, 
another cause of improvement at the French 
Opera was the frequent visits paid, early in this 
centurj-, and especially since the Peace of 1815, 
by foreign artists to the capital which, in former 
days, had set its face both against vocalists and 
composers from abroad. LuUi, the founder of 
opera in France, was an Italian by birth, though 




after his naturalisation he got to be looked upon 
as a Frenchman. His successor, Rameau, was 
no doubt a Frenchman. But the French tra- 
dition was so completely broken by the advent 
of Gluck and Piccini that the French have never 
since exhibited any of their ancient prejudice 
against foreign composers ; and it is to these 
that for the last sex'enty or eighty years the 
Grand Opera of Paris has owed most of its 
success, that is to say, to Spontini, Rossini, 
Donizetti, Verdi, and, above all, Meyerbeer. 

A highly interesting account of the rehearsals 
of Meyerbeer's Riibcrt le Diiihle — one of the 
typical works of the modern repertoire of grand 
opera — is given, in his " Memoires d'un Bour- 
geois de Paris." by Dr. Veron, for some time 
manager of the Opera House. " It was not,' he 
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tells us, " until after four months of orchestra) 
mid iitliLT rdicursals thut the general rehear&aU 
were reacheii. These latter," he continues. 
" caused great fatigue and Rreat excitement to 
everyone ; to the composer, the singers, the chiefe 
uf department, and the manager. When a 




fieneral rehearsal takes place, with choruses, 
principal ^ingv^s, and full orchestra, but without 
>ci'nery. \vith'>ut costumes, and without full 
li^ht. the nmMcal execution gains much and 
priKluLes aluay> a great efTtxt. In the darkness 
and silence <■( (he empty and mure sonorous 
house, with'iul any distraction for the other 
senses, one i^, m> to say. all ears ; nothing is lost 



of the fine shades (^ expression in the Mnging. 
of the delicate embroideries of the u^cstntion. 
But at the first representation the disappoint- 
ment is great. In the immense, ipleodidly 
lighted theatre, filled with an excited crowd, all 
the rich and elegant detaib of the score will be 
lost through the stuff of the 
women's dresses and the 
diminished sonority o( ■ 
building crowded in pitt 
boxes, and gallery. Giot 
musical ideas, grand ntchci 
tral effects, will now ilow 
produce an iim«wiiMi. 
Thus it happened tbtt m. 
the first representatioil of 
Hoiert the Dev^, dw 
public, after applaudhig dw 
first two acts, was ooty ub- 
pressed and deeply moved 
by the chorus of denom." 

After describing the uni- 
eties and perplexiticB wtiA 
throughout the long MriM 
of rehearsals lurasa the 
unfortunate director, Dr. 
Vcron proceeds to tcB m 
how this gentleman's lat 
and worst experience wm 
this ine\'itable final coo* 
ference, held in his owa 
private room, at which the 
author of the words and die 
composer of the mosic YoA 
to be prevailed npoo M 
accept some necoaay 
" cuts." 

" The librettnt —*— -fa»' 
that to take awqr tmm 
phrase, one word, m t» 
render the work nfat^ 
ligible, so cmuungljr b it 
.! ^ ~- constructed. The tam^mat 

^ I resists with no la» e^ 

stinacy. Hit ican^ be w^ 
cannot be broken 19 into 
fi-agments. k ■ iD co^ 
bincd and prepared in such a man ner it te 
form a perfect whole. One piece Mm* m 
indispensable contrast to another. A duni 
which it has perhaps been suggerted to Ihm 
nut is essential for the effea of the Mifr 
cecding air. The discussions on such poinli 
are interminable. I had ended by showing 
m)-self impassible in presence of the itanee aod 
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tempests that were raging around me ; and I 
devoted the time during which these quarrels 
lasted to a polite and engaging correspondence 
with all the newspaper editors. I was still 
labouring for the success of the work. At last a 
conclusion was arrived at, and a general under- 
standing established. The chief copyist was 
making the necessary changes and suppressions 
in the score ; and the public at least never found 
fault with the words and music that were now 
suppressed. But when a director has prepared, 
like a good general, everything necessary for the 
success of the work on the stage, his troubles 
begin with the front of the house. Everyone 
wants something from him on the occasion of 
a first representation ; and that of Robert Ic 
Diahlc was exciting public interest to the 
highest degree. Everything and everyone must 
be thought of. It is necessary, in assigning 
places, to displease no one, and above all to avoid 
exciting jealousies, so as to have no irritated 
enemies in the house. Such and such a journal- 
ist will never pardon you for having given his 
fellow -journalist a better place than himself. 
The author and composer, the leading artists, 
the claqueurs must be satisfied. The care, the 
forc:>ight, the conferences, the instructions, 
indispensable to secure the efficient working of 
the cliique at each representation, and particu- 
larly on great critical occasions, will be dealt 
with elsewhere. One must remember, too, the 

number ot the box that Madame would 

like to have, the number of the stall preferred 
by the friend of a minister or of the editor of 
sonic great journal. One must respect, more- 
over, the omnipotence of the unknown journalist, 
as of the journalist in vogue ; and on the critical 
day the existence is revealed of a crowd of 
newspapers not previously heard of." 

It was in the old theatre of the Rue Le Pelletier 
that Kossini*s William Tell and Meyerbeer*s 
great works were brought out. Gounod, 
Saint -Saens, and Massenet, have all written for 
the New Opera, though it cannot be said that 
any of them has yet produced on its boards a 
work of the highest merit. 

Opened under the Third Republic in 1875, 
the New Opera House must be acknowledged 
to owe its existence to the Emperor Napoleon 
III., whose Minister of P'ine Arts opened a com- 
petition for architectural designs in view of a 
new lyrical theatre as long ago as i860, thir- 
teen years before the old Opera House was 
burnt down, and fifteen vears before the new 
one was completed and thrown open to the 



public. The successful competitor is known to 
have been Charles Gamier, who was almost un- 
heard of at the time when, with rare unanimity, 
his design was accepted by the Commission, and 
approved with enthusiasm by the Press. The 
building of the Opera cost, from first to last, 
some 36,000,000 francs (nearly a million and a 
half sterling), 675,295 work daj's having been 
furnished, during its construction, to masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, etc. The manager of the 
Opera House receives from the State the firee use 
of the building together with a subsidy of 800,000 
francs (^^3 2, 000) voted annually by the Chamber. 
Employed at the Opera are some five hundred 
persons, among whom may, in particular, 
be mentioned twelve in the administration, in 
connection with the archives, the library, the 
secretarial department, and the treasury ; three 
orchestral conductors, four directors of singii^, 
two directors and one assistant-director of the 
chorus ; forty -five vocalists ; and one hundred or* 
chestral musicians. There are about one hundred 
men and women in the chorus, and the same 
number in the various divisions of the bailee 
Scene-painters, scene-shifters (or " carpenters,*^ as 
they are technically called), dressers, call-boys, 
box-openers, and so on, form another hundred. 
The inauguration of the New Opera took place on 
thefthof Januar}', 1875, in the presence of Marshal 
Macmahon, Duke of Magenta, at that time Presi* 
dent of the Republic. All the great o6kers of 
State were present, besides a number of foreign 
notabilities, among whom may be mentioned 
Queen Isabella of Spain and the young King of 
Spain, Alphonso II. It is remembered, too, with 
satisfaction, that the Lord Mayor of London, ac- 
companied by his mace-bearers, trumpeters, and 
powdered footmen, gave dignity to the oocasaon. 
One of the most interesting parts of the Kcv 
Opera is the foyer ^ corresponding more or \cm 
to the refireshment room of our operatic theatroK 
but quite incomparable in the wiy of dcganoe 
and splendour. In the accompanying iUostia* 
tion the artist has made a point of i ptf o dttd qft 
amid well-dressed persons in evening dochtti 
an English lady in a morning gown and a tea* 
side hat, accompanied by two of her c ountry mco 
in shooting coats and pot hats. It is, indeedi 
a standing grie\'ance with the Parisiant thM» 
whereas at our opera house no one is admittrf 
to the boxes or stalls unless in evening dff«i| 
we ourselves, when we v' ' the Puis Opcfai 
think any description of ga ent good cnoii||^ 
to wear. One of the characteristic sig^its of 
Paris has, for nearly two c turict 
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the Masked Ball of the Opera, which, though it 
ha> doubtless lost much of its gaiety since the 
days when it inspired Gavarni with so many 
subjects for his witty pencil, is still worth seeing, 
simply as a picturesque display. No one any 
longer dances there unless paid to do so. It 
wa», in fact, the introduction of hired dancers 
when the public were just beginning to show 
a disinclination to take an active part in the 
revels that put an end to spontaneous dancing 
altogether. The antics of some of the hired 
dancers may interest for a time ; and the music 
of the large orchestra, conducted successively by 
Musard, Tolbecque, Strauss, Mctra, and Arban, 
has alw*a}*s merited a hearing. Throughout the 
Carnival — that is to say, from Christmas until Ix*nt 
—a masked and fancy dress ball (the wearing 
both of masks and fancy drc*ss being optional) is 
given every week at the Opera, where the 
great ball of the year takes place on the night 
of Shrove Tuesday, the day precetiing I-eni. 
One «»ther ball of the same kind is given in the 
middle of lA:nt — A# Mi-atrrmi' as it i.s called— and 
thencef«>rward there is no dancing at the ()|K.*ra 
until Christmas has once more come and gone. 

The Opera Ball dates, like the Opera it>elf. 
from the reign of Louis XIV. Rut the licence 
fivr musico-dramatic perforniance> had been 
i^ued fortv years before it occurred t<» the 
Chevalier de Bouillon to apply to the King for 
permission to give masketl ball>. The King 
hastened to grant the Chevalier*> reque>t : and 
va<» indeed so pleased with it that he a>signed 
to him a pension of d.ooo livres (francs) for the 
idea, which had simply been borrowed. What 
ift Atill more remarkable is the fact that an 
Augustine monk, Nicholas Bourgeoi>, invented 
the mechanism b\* which, in half an hour, the 
fl(Mir c>f the auditorium could be raided to the 
lc\el of the stage boards. Although the privi- 
krge or patent was given to the Chevalier dc 
Bouillon at the beginning of January, 1713. it 
wa^ ncit until January-. 1716, that the first optra 
ball took place. From that year until \>^xo\v> 
ma»ked or fanc>* dress ball could be ^iven at anv 
other theatre. On the atce^'^inii, howcvrr. nf 
l»uis Philippe, the OfK-ra Inst it> daniin^ 
m**nopoly, and there are n(»w iniinbiTs nt I*.iiis 
theatres at which, during thcCarnixal. lua^ki-il 
balU occur. The receipts at an ()|H-ra Hall arc- 
said to average 50,000 francs { £zsx)o\. 

Close to the Opera lie all the fa>hinnable clubs 
of Paris, beginning with the Jockey Club at the 
oomcr of the Boiile%'ard de I^ Madeleine. The 
Engliih Jockey Qub is known to be an assiH.ia- 



tion of horse-owners and others interested in 
racing, who frame rc*gulations and decide cases 
in connection with the Turf. The Jockey Club 
of Paris, while founded on much the same basis 
as the English institution of the same name, is 
also a club in the ordinar\' sense of the word, 
and an exccx^dingly good one. The JtK:key Club, 
which b<la^ts of numbering on its bcMtks members 
of all the reigning faniilic*> of Kurope, is, by it> 
formal title, a "Society of Encouragement for the 
Amelioration of Brcxnls of Horses in Erance.*' 
It was originated in 1K33, under the auspicc*s of 
the Duke of Orleans, eldc*st scm of I^)uis Philippe, 
in order to popularise racing, regulate it, and 
obtain for it subsidies from the State and the 
Municipalitic*s. A committcx' of thirteen member^ 
is exclusively entrusted with the <»rgani^ation 
and superintendence of race?*. The code of the 
JtK'key Club is adopted as a basi> of regulati«>ns 
by nearly all the other racing societio of Frame. 
The Jockey Club itself dirtx't.s the racing of only 
thrcx' cour>es, those of the Bois de B<»ult»gne. 
Kontainebleau, and Chantilly. This club, first 
established at the corner of the Kue du lielder. 
and then tran>ferred to the H«'>tel de Lange on 
the Boulevard Montmartre, moved in l>*57 to the 
c<»rner of the Kue de (iramnnmt, where the 
Cercle iles Deux .Monde's now lia> it> head- 
quarters, and finally, in i >*»»0, to its preM-nt aKnle. 
for which it pay> an annual rental i»f 100.000 
francs. N«»t i»ne of the Pari> clubs stx-ms, like 
the principal Li>nd«»n club^. to p<i>sos it> own 
h(»UNe. As a rule the anniul suhscriptii»n to the 
Paris club is high, amounting in Minie caM.-^ to 
500 francs. On the i»ther hand, the large- sums 
chargeil for entrance l«» tlie London clubs, 
ranging from 30 to 40 guineas, are unknown at 
the clubs of Paris, which consequently find 
themselves without much available capital. 

Cl«>sc to the Opera. ^'U the Ii«»uU'\ard de* 
ItalicnN, at the c*»rner «>t the Rue de (iramniont. 
is I.c- Cercle des Deux Monde's ; at the corner of 
the- Kue lie la .Michiulicre. the Kailwav Club, or 
Cercle iles Cheniin^ de Fer ; «»n the Ii<»ule\ard 
lies Capuunes. at the corner of the Kue I^»uis le 
Clrand. the Ya*.ht Club Just opi>t»siie the 
Yaiht Club " I-c- Cercle di la Pfc-sM-.*' ceKbfaled 
t«T it^ hterarv aiul arti>tii e\eninv:s. >uggesl^ in 
the tir^; pLue that n'» like in*titutio!i e\i*t^ in 
England, uhcrt- tlu- niw -^p-iiHT uorKl. tht>ut*h 
Ic'-s --h.irplv bftiken up h\ |>*>litual and |Kr^>nal 
aninii'Mties than th.it »•! Fr.invr. i** N'und ti»- 
gether b\ no ^\w\\ t\t*rtt tir i-r/* a-* that which 
animate*'' the aulhor^ and joufiuli^t* ol France. 
In Ivti^Iaiul n»»t «»nl\ are we uithout a IVe^'* 
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t"..m;...MUiir- Dranialkiiio. CIom- i.. ilic Ci.rik- lie ^vu^ \V;ir Miiiistur, with tho fVtsot .ail- 

■ If l.i i*ri"i.- i- ihc SjHiriiiifj Cliih. willi ii% u[>:.n Iiini. Ailvandiid lriwaril> the Ma*;' 

l-:iiMli.|, ii.itiif. On tlK- Plate ik- rOjWra is tlic uv o>nit; tir>t to ihc KatiiiH Cluh (Sa|. 

fuiiiLO-ATiiL-iiLaii Giih L.ilk'il tlio \\'a>hiiiKton Ci)urM.'>i. tln.ii ti> the L'nitui Club (Clti 
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ri'tiioii), the imM artistic and most exclmi\'e 
of iill tht-M.- instil lit ions. Close bv is the new 
CerLk- .te la Rue Koyak. formerly known under 
the (aniiliar name of "Cercle des Mnutards ;" 
whil-t a little further on we find the Cercle 
.k> Mirliton- ami Cerele Imperial, now combined, 
ami llie Ctrtle Arli^iique et lattOraire. 

.\h.re rivcntly e-tabli-he.l than the best I-ondfm 
thih^ the eliihs of Paris possess some >liphl 
adkantages uver ours. I'here is but one London 
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dub at which a member can get shaved or have j four-wheeler. The Paris club*, moreover, arc 
bU hair cut, but at many of the fashionable • incomtantcommunicatiunwiththetheatres; and 
Puis dubs the hair -cutter and barber play as ; each club can command so many tickeu for a 




impixUnt a pvt as at an American hi>tcl. The lir>t ri-prt-Ni-niJliKn. whkh are (li<trihuti-il jiin'ii); 

bat Parii dufai have private carriases alway> in the members OLX-ordinf; (o the i>riler i<t applu j- 

naSatm. At a London dub members wholiave tii>n. Smie of (he l'jri> lIuH^, t>Hi. bjvr j K<k 

wot Ibcir own private carriage content llu-m- M ihc (>|ierj i^r at the Coniedie FrjnvjiM;. One 

mtfm with a builOin, or, if infirm, with a humble strange iharjiterittii; lA the I'jtis clubs— strange 
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at lca>t tt> Kii>;lis»hnicn — is that every nieinber is 
supposed to know, more or less intiiiiately, every 
other member. In Paris the iiewly-eleeted 
member of a club is formally introduced to the 
other members by liis proposer and seconder. 
Nothing; of the kind takes place in London ; 
though a new member of a Lcmdon club is 
allowed, if not expected, to invite his proposer 
and seconder with a few friends to dinner. 
Though tliere arc still famous restaurants in 
Paris, dining-houses and cafes have alike 
suffered bv the introduction of clubs, which, 
though fewer as yet than in London, are yearly 
increasing their number. 

The last of the boulevards on the western side 
is that of the Madeleine, with the Church of the 
Madeleine as its principal edifice. The Place 
de la .Madeleine, in the centre of which stands 
the beautiful but nuxst unecclesiastical church, 
becomes twice every week, on Tuesday and 
Kriiiay, a large flower-market, the finest in 
Paris. Standing by itself in the place named 
after it, is the beautiful Cireek temple, of which 
the first stone was laid, in one of his pious 
moods, by Louis XV. in 17O4. But the build- 
ing was not proceeded with until after a delay 
of some years. It was begun in its present 
form (»nly twelve years before the Revolution ; 
and when Xapole(»n became emperor it was 
still unfinished. Judging, no doubt, from the 
character of the architecture, that the edifice 
couKl scarcely have been intended for a place 
of Chri>tian worship, Napoleon had it finished 
as a Temple of Cilory under the direction of 
the celebrated architect l^ierre Vignon. Like 
the Pantheon, however, which has sometimes 
been thus named, and at other times called i 
the Church of Sainte - Genevieve, Napoleon's 
Temple of G lor)- was only for a time to be known 
in that character. Under the Restoration, in 1 8 14, 
lA>uis XVin. determined to restore the building 
to the Church ; and, dedicated to St. Mar^' 
Magdalene, it was duly ccmsecrated. La Made- ' 
leine, as it is called, was, however, still uncompleted 
when, in 1830, I^uis Philippe came to the 
throne ; and it was under his reign that, in 1842, 
it was opened for public worship in the precise 
form and with the elaborate ornamentation now 
belonging to it. The ;u-chitecture of the 
Madeleine is partly Roman, partly (ireek ; or 
rather it is (Jreek with Roman adaptations. It 
is surrounded by Corinthian columns, of which 
there are eighteen on each side. Sixteen, 
moreover, enclose the southern portion, and 
eight the northern. The building is without 



windows, and is entirely of sttme. The nicho 
in the colonnade are occupied by thirty-!* air 
statues representing the most venerated mar:yi>» 
and saints. On the principal fa<;ade will be 
remarked a high - relief of liuge dimen>i<»ii^ 
by Lemaire, representing our Lord as Juiliic 
of the world. The figure of the Savi«»ur i- 
seventeen feet high. On His right are the 
Angel of Salvation and the saved ; on Ili^ left 
the Angel of Punishment and the condenmeil. 
with Mary Magdalene interceding on their 
behalf. The interior is brilliant with gold and 
colour. The sanctuary, with its vaulted nn.f, 
exhibits a vast fresco by Zugler, representing the 
history of Christianity. Mary Magdalene, re- 
ceiving Christ's forgiveness, is surroundc*d by the 
Apostles and Evangelists ; and among the illu?- 
trious men who in successive ages have protected 
the Christian Church may be rc^^ognised C<»n- 
stantine, Godefroi de Bouillon, Clovis, J(»an o! 
Arc, Dante, and Napoleon. The principal altar 
supports an enormous group in white marble, 
generally known as the Assumption, though tlie 
central figure is that of Mary Magdalene. The 
Assumption in this case is that of Mar)* Magda- 
lene into Paradise, whither she is being b<»rne 
by two angels. Under the organ is the Chapelle 
des Mariages, with a marble group by Pradier, 
representing the marriage of the Virgin ; and 
the Chapelle des Fonts, with a group by Rude, 
the subject being the Baptism of Christ. To the 
right of the altar we see illustrated the spread 
of Christianity in the East during the early 
centuries and the Crusades ; and again, in 
modern times, tlirough the uprising of the 
(ireeks against the Turks. As leading Crusaders, 
Richard C(Fur-de-Lion and Godefroi de Bouillon 
occupy places. The personages exhibited as 
having greatly contributed towards the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the West are the 
early martyrs, Charlemagne, Pope Alexander 
III., Joan of Arc, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
Dante. In the centre of the picture stands 
Henri IV., who, after uttering his celebrated 
exclamation, " Paris is well worth a mass,** goes 
over to the dominant religion. Then come 
Louis XIII., Richelieu, and finally Napoleon L, 
who not only was crowned by Pope Pius VII. 
in Notre-Dame, but really deser\*es credit for 
having restored Christian worship in France. 

In the first chapel, on the right as one enters 
the church, is a pillar bjaring an inscription to 
the memory* of the Abbe du Guerr)*, cure of 
the Madeleine, a man of remarkable piety 
and benevolence, who, with other hostages 
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taken by the Communists, was shot on the 24th | the eloquence of its preachers, the taste in dress 
of May, 1 87 1, in retahation for the execution of of the fashionable ladies whom these preachers 
Communist prisoners by the troops of Ver- attract, and the excellence of the music. At 



sailles. 
The Church of the Madeleine is famous for 



the organ of the Madeleine a sound musician 
and a perfect player is always to be found. 
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lu History— Louis XV.— Fireworks— The Catastrophe in 1770— Place de la Revolution— Louis XVL— The Direttorj', 



THE Rue Royale, a continuation of the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine, leading to the Place 
de la Concorde, was the scene of some of the most 
violent outrages on the part of the Communists 
in May, 1871. Here, as in the neighbouring 
Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honort3, a number of 
houses were deliberately set on fire, when some 
t-liirty persons perished in the flames. It was 
s^id, at the time, that the firemen employed to 
cjctinguish the conflagration were bribed by 
rtiembers of the Commune to replace the water 
in their pumps by petroleum. 

The Place de la Concorde, the finest of the 
itiany fine squares and open spaces in Paris, 
Covers an area of 400 yards in length, by 235 
yards in width. It is bounded on the south by 
the Seine, on the west by the Champs tlysees. 
On the north by the Rue de Rivoli (at right 
a.ngles with the Rue Royale), and on the east 
by the Tuileries Gardens. From the centre of 
the Place may be seen the Madeleine at the 
further end of the Rue Royale ; the Palace of 
the Chamber of Deputies just across the river, 
\vhich is here traversed by the Pont de la 
Concorde ; the Louvre on the one hand, and on 
the other, at the end of the Champs Ely sees, 
tihe Triumphal Arch (Arc de Triomphe de 
I'Etoile). 

At night the views from the Place de la 
Concorde are more striking even than by day ; 
the Avenue of the Champs Elysees, more than 
Q mile in length, leading in a straight line from 
the Place de la Concorde to the Triumphal 
^•Vrch, presenting, with its seemingly intermin- 
able rows of lamps, a fairy-like spectacle. 

The history of the Place de la Concorde is 
quite modern. Its present name dates only from 
the Revolution ; its creation from no further 
back than the year 1748. 

Louis XV., called le bicn-aime^ had fallen ill 



at Metz, and the people regarding him, after 
the ruinously extravagant reign of his prede- 
cessor, Louis XIV., as a merciful sovereign, 
hurried in crowds to the churches, imploring 
heaven for the King^s recovery. " What have I 
done to be thus beloved ? " asked the young mon- 
arch, with astonishment ; and his eyes moistened 
with tears — " the only ones," says an apparently 
well-informed historian, " he ever let fall.'' 

Louis XV. recovered and came back to Paris ; 
and it was then that the Town Council voted 
with enthusiasm an equestrian statue to the 
sovereign whom it had pleased heaven to spare. 
The King, on his side, presented to the city a 
large open piece of ground at the end of the 
Tuileries Gardens, and in the centre of this 
plain the first stone was laid of the monument 
which was to celebrate the virtues of Louis 
the Well-beloved. This statue, according to 
the fashion of the time, represented the King 
in Roman costume with a crown of laurels on 
his head ; and, among other devices, personifica- 
tions of Strength, Wisdom, Justice, and Peace 
were made to figure at the corners of the 
pedestal, which gave rise to the following epi- 
gram : — 

** Oh ! la belle statue ! oh ! le beau picdestal ! 
Les vertus sont a pied, le vice est a cheval ; " 

which may be thus turned into English : — 

" Fit statue, fitter pedestal ! with laughter burst your sides, 
The virtues all below on foot, while vice triumphant 
rides!" 

Another satirist wrote : — 

" II est ici comme a Versailles ; 
II est sans coeur et sans enlrailles." 

or, to give something like an equivalent in 
English : — 

" Here have set up the builders with their trowels 
A King of brass who 's neither heart nor bowels." 
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A iilulii>«[iln.T who swms to have f.irt:st,i;ii of the famous Italian pyrotwhiiisi, KukK"'-'''- 

wliat Ik- taiicioii was bv ii" iiiiians apparent U- iK-rfcctcr ot" an an lirst introduced imn Kr.i"i.v 

l,uiii- XV, that tho aiieiont ri/rii'i'' wa> tominR (Ukt: m> many others) by his ingenious omnin . 

til ;in end -plated a bantkge ri>und tlie eyes men. Threctcnturiescarlicr, in 14(15, it should 

ot (he slaHie with those words inscribed on it : — be said, wlien fireworks were ft>r (he tir-i 

"[lavepUy on 1 poor blind roan:" time seen in France, much excitement and 




AlL.l 

niiiii 



-, however, is incr>nsistcnt with the tradi- 
thiih attrihiito to him the sayinj;. mure 
div IxUeVed lo have been Metlernich's. 
i-m..iledvliiKe:" 

■ "lull -pace was nuiv lo Ix- marked in hv 
i.iiMl liinil-: and the araiitccls were 
11U at the raihii;;- and walls, when, on thc 

■ ■• the lOth ot Mav, 1770. a trij;hiful 
•.■■yhc t.K.k pl.ue. T.. cekhrate the mar- 

.! the Pauphin, afterwards I.oni, X\I.. 
the Arihdvichcss M.irie Antoinette I't 
ia, the (own of I'ari- had prepared a niaj;- 
it tile, of which the principal attraction 
• be a display of fireworka under the direction 



M)me accidents, though no btal onea, were 
in like manner causeil. After the battle of 
Montlhery. when the troops of Louu XL re- 
tired to Corbcil, and the frrisit noMemen who 
had hcvn leagued against him to fitampt*. 
ihe Duke of lierri and the Comte de Charobis 
look their places .it the window of a home Jn the 
last-named town and looked out together on the 
soldiers and the mob who filled the Mre<ct». 
Suddenly a dart of fire was SLvn fludiing and 
curling in (he air. which, taking the direction of 
the window where the prince and the count 
were se:itcd, struck against it with a \'iolent 
ex|)losiui]. I'hv two noblemen were filled with 
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alann, and the Comte de Charolais in his fright seen in front of the residence, making every endea- 
ordered the Seigneur Contay to call out all the vourtolindoutwhencethemarvellousand terrible 
troops of the household, the archers of his bod>-- I apparition of fire could have proceeded. It was 




guard, and others. The Duke of Berri gave 1 regarded as a diabolical device magically directed 
like orders to all the troops under his command ; against the persons of the Comte de Charolais and 
and in a few minutes two or three bodies of the Duke of Berri. After close investigation it was 
armed men, with a great number of archers, were ^ discovered that the author of the marvel pro- 
10 
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iluctivc ot M> nuich alarm \va> a Breton known 
a^ Jean Hi»iitc-Fcii, <»tlicrwi>c Jean tle> Serpents, 
M) ialled troni hi> having invented the kind ot 
firew»»rk whieh still hears the name ot *' serpent." 
Jean threw himselt at the teet ot the princes, 
eonte>sed to them that he had indeed tired 
nK.ket> into the air, hut added that his intention 
had heen to amuse, not injure, them. Tlien, to 
prove that hi> fireworks were liarmle>s, he let otf 
three or tour otthem in presence ot" the princes, 
which quite dotroveil the suspicions formed 
a^ain>t him. Kveryone now he^an to lau>(h. 
Much trepidation had meanwhile been caused 
by a Very tritling incident. 

But let u.s return to the year 1770 and the 
tete t»n the Place Loui^ XV. All wa> goin^ 
well, when ^uddenlv a ;^u>t of wind blew down 
amonj4 the crowd some rocketN only partially 
expl«>ded. I'ireworks, like .so many invention.s 
of Italian ori)^in, were still, to the mass of the 
French public, a comjiarative novelty ; and this, 
toj»i.ther with the positive inconvenience and 
even ilan^er of a fall of bla/inj^ mi>>ileN in the 
iniil>t of thousantls of excited and clo>ely-packed 
>pectator>, wa> quite enough to account for the 
terrible confu>ion, re>ultin^ in many hundretls 
nf fatal accident.^, which now ensued. 

There wa>. in the tir>t place, a i;eneral rush 
towards the Kue Koyale, far too narrow to re- 
ceive >uch an invasion ; and in the crush numbers 
of women taintetl, fell, and were trampled to 
death. To make matters worse the stream of 
perx'Us prosing into the Kue Royale was met 
bv a ct)unter-stream, advancing, in ignorance of 
what luul taken place, to the Place de la Concorde. 
Kven the**e, who were not in innninent peril, 
were now atfecteii by a panic which soon became 
universal. In the midst of shrieks and groans 
so!ne desperate men drew their swords and 
endeavoured to cut for themselves a passage 
thr«»uj;h tlie dense mass by which they were 
'»urr<iunded. ** I know many persons,*' says 
Mercier, in his ** Tableau de Paris,** ** who thirty 
months after these frij^hlful scenes still bore the 
marks of objtxts which had been crushed into 
them. Some lin>;ered on for ten years and then 
died. I may siy without exa>;^eratioii that in 
the general panic and cru'^h more than twelve 
hundred unt«»riunate perM»n> Im^i their lives. 
t )ne entire tamilv tli^appearevl ; :'.nd there was 
•'.ar«.L!v .1 h'»u-eh<'M which had ni>l l<» lament 
:lu- tUath i»t a relative- ur trieUtl." ( )n the <»tluT 
iiand tlu- oilui.;! leiurn^ }>ut il«>\vn the deaths at 
1 ; :. aliLadv an imnieU'^e number. 

Se\cn \jAr> later, in 1777. the IMace I-oui> 



XV. was the scene of a further mishap. Ccrt.i::! 
strollin^^ player.s, jugglers, and other mouii:^ 
banks had established in the <>pen spaie a\\ 
annual fair known as the Fair of St. Ovid, u hie h 
became such a nuisance to the arisiinratu 
residents in the neij;hbourh(H)d that a petit i«'n 
was presented to the (iovernnient f(»r it** -uj> 
pression ; when suddenly one evening the lx«'ih- 
and theatres took fire. The confLi>;rati< n 
btvame general, and the Fair of St. Ovid j>ci - 
ished in the flames. 

The next incident of importance which t«M.k 
place on the great Place was im|K»rtant imleed. 
It was nothing less than the destruction of Lt»uis 
XV. 's statue, which on the nth of Auu»>t. 
1702, the day after the capture of the Tuilerie-, 
was removed by order of the I^'gislative A-- 
sembly, melted down, and converted into pieces 
of twt) sous. The statue of the king wa> re- 
placed by a statue of Liberty, which, being made 
in terra-cotta, was called by the anti-Revoai- 
tionists the "Liberty of Mud.** The Place \\a> 
now named Place de la Rev«)lution. Place de la 
(iuillotine it might more fitly have been called, 
for it was here that the instrument t»f punish- 
ment, of vengeance, and often of simple hatred, 
was erected, to begin its h(»rrid work, on the 
J 1st of January, I7<>3, by the decapitati«»n *'\ 
Louis XVI. 

The unhappy monarch had bcvn brought 
along the whole line of boulevards fri>m llie 
prison of the Temple, close to the Place de 
la Bastille, at one extremity, to the Place de 
la Revolution at the other. These two oppiisile 
points mark in a certain way the beginning and 
the end of the Revolution. Its first heroic act 
was the taking of the Bastille ; the cruel deeds 
which marked its close had for their scene the 
former Place Ix)uis XV., which the Re\*olutioii 
had now named after itself. 

The last moments of I^)uis XVI. have c^fteii 
bc^'ii describe^!, but never in so simple, touchinj:, 
and direct a maimer as by the Abbe Edf|rt:w-orth. 
who accompanied the king to the scaffold, and 
at the fatal moment was by his side. He after- 
wards wrote in the French language an account 
of what he had witnessed, from which some i>f 
the most striking passages may here be repro- 
duced. 

"The fate of the kinjx." he savs, '• was a»« vct 
undecided, when M. de Malc*sherbe>, to whom I 
had not the honour of being personally known 
and wln) c<»uld neither a^k me to his house nor 
viinie to mine, requested me to nicx't him at 
.Mme. de Senosan*^ house, where I accordingly 
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waited on him. There M. de Malesherbes 
deUvered to me a message from the king sig- 
nifying the wish of that unfortunate monarch 
that I should attend him in his last moments, 
if the atrocity of his subjects should be con- 
tented with nothing less than his death. This 
message was conveyed in terms which I should 
have thought it my duty to suppress if they did 
not demonstrate the excellence of the prince 
whose end I am going to relate. He carried the 
delicacy of his expressions so far as to ask as a 
favour the services he had a right to demand 
from me as a duty. He claimed them as the last 
proof of my attachment. He hoped that I would 
not refuse him. He added that if the danger to 
which I must be exposed should appear to me too 
great he would beg me to name another clergy- 
man. This was not to be thought of, and on being 
admitted to the prison I fell at the king's feet 
without the power of utterance. The king was 
much moved, but soon began to answer my tears 
with his own." 

A high official from whom the Abbe Edge- 
worth had requested permission to administer 
the Sacrament replied that he deemed the 
request of the Abbe and that of Louis Capet 
conformable to the law, which declared all forms 
of worship to be free. " Nevertheless," added 
the official, " there are two conditions. The 
first is that you draw up instantly an address 
containing your demand signed by yourself ; the 
second, that your religious ceremonies be con- 
cluded by 7 o'clock to-morrow at latest, for at 8 
precisely Louis Capet must set out for the place 
of execution." 

** These last words," writes the Abbe, " were 
said, like all the rest, with a degree of cold- 
blooded indifference which characterised an 
atrocious mind. I put my request in writing 
and left it on the table. They re-conducted me 
to the King, who awaited with anxiety the 
conclusion of this affiiir. The summary account 
which I gave him, in which I suppressed all 
particulars, pleased him extremely. It was now 
past ten o'clock, and I remained with the King 
till the night was far advanced, when, perceiving 
he was fatigued, I requested him to take some 
repose. He replied with his accustomed kind- 
ness, and charged me to lie down also. I went, 
by his desire, into a little closet which Cle'ry 
occupied, and which was separated from the 
King's chamber only by a thin partition ; and 
while I was occupied with the most overwhelm- 
ing thoughts I heard the King tranquilly giving 
directions for the next day, after which he lay 



down on his bed. At five o'clock he rose and 
dressed as usual. Soon afterwards he sent for 
me, and I attended him for nearly an hour in 
the cabinet, where he had received me the 
evening before. I found an altar completely 
prepared in the King's apartment. The commis- 
saries had executed to the letter everything that 
I had required of them. They had even done 
more than I had asked, I having only demanded 
what was indispensable. The King heard Mass. 
He knelt on the ground without cushion or 
desk. He then received the Sacrament, after 
which ceremony I left him for a short time at 
his prayers. He soon sent for me again, and I 
found him seated near his stove, where he could 
scarcely warm himself. ' My God,' said he, 
* how happy I am in the possession of my 
religious principles ! Without them what 
should I now be ? But with them how sweet 
death appears to me ! Yes, there dwells on high 
an uncorruptible Judge from Whom I shall re- 
ceive the justice refused to me on earth ! ' The 
sacred offices I performed at this time prevent 
my relating more than a few sentences out of 
many interesting conversations which the King 
held with me during the last sixteen hours of his 
life ; but by the little that I have told it may be 
seen how much might be added if it were con- 
sistent with my duty to say more. Day began 
to dawn, and the drums sounded in all the 
quarters of Paris. An extraordinary movement 
was heard in the tower — it seemed to freeze the 
blood in my veins. But the King, more calm 
than I was, after listening to it for a moment, 
said to me without emotion : * It is probably 
the National Guard beginning to assemble.' 
In a short time detachments of cavalry entered 
the court of the Temple, and the voices of 
officers and the trampling of horses were dis- 
tinctly heard. The King listened again and 
said to me with the same composure : * They 
seem to be approaching.' On taking leave of 
the Queen the evening before he had promised 
to see her again next day, and he wished ear- 
nestly to keep his word ; but I entreated him 
not to put the Queen to a trial under which 
she must sink. He hesitated a moment, and 
then, with an expression of profound grief, said : 
' You are right, sir, it would kill her. I must 
deprive myself of this melancholy consolation 
and let her indulge in hope a few moments 
longer.' From seven o'clock till eight various 
persons came frequentlv, under different pre- 
tences, to knock at the door of the cabinet, and 
each time I trembled lest it should be the last. 
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Hill the Kinj^, with more firmness, n»>e \vith«)Ut 
em'»lii»n. went lu the cl«K»r ami quietly an>werecl 
the people who thus interrupted us. I ilo not 
kn«>w who the>e men were ; but ;un<m^>t them 
wj^ «nie «'t the X5reate>t mon>ter> that the Kevo- 
luti"n hail pr«>iluceil. I he.irtl him siy to hi> 
Kini:. in a tnne ot mockery, i know not on what 
-^iibiect : 'Oil, that was verv well onee, but you 
are imt <»n the throne n<»w. His Majesty did not 
answer a won!, but returned to me, eoiUeiitin^ 
him>elt with saying, * See how the>e people 
treat me. Hut I kn«»w how to endure every- 
thiiii:.' AiK'ther time, after having answeretl 
one «»t the eommi>sirie> who came to interrupt 
u>, he returned ami >aid, with a smile, *The>e 
petiple >ee poi^naril> and pi^MHi everywhere ; 
they kar that I >hall ile**troy my>eir. AhiN I 
ihev little know me. 'I'o kill mv>elt" would 
indeed he weakne^^^. No, since it i> nece^^ary, 
1 kn«w hnw 1 ou^ht to ilie I ' We heard 
aiiMilKT knock at the door ilc^lined to be the 
la"-l. It wa^ Santerre aiul hi^ crew. The Kin^^ 
opeiieil the d<»or a> u>ual. I'hey announced to 
him 1 1 could n<»t hear in what term>) that he 
nui-t prepare for death. *1 am occupied,' said 
lie, with an air (»t authority. 'Wail f«»r me. 
In a tew minute^ I \n ill return t«> you.' Then. 
ha\ inj; >hul the do<»r, he knelt at my leel. 
* It i- tini-hevl, >ir,' he >aid. 'Ciive me your 
l.i-t benediiti<»n. and pray that it may plea>e 
(fod t«» -support me t«» the end.' He >oon aro>e, 
and. kaMii;; the cabinet. aiKanced t(»waril> the 
wrelLhe- who were in hi^ beilchamber. Their 
counuiiann> were emKnra^>ed, yet their hat> 
were n-»t taken otV. And the Kin«^, perceiving 
it, a'-ked for hi'* own. WhiNt CLry, batheil in 
tear-, ran for it. the Kinj; >aiil, 'Are there 
amonji'.t vou any member> of the C(»nimune? 
I charj^e them to lake care of this paper.' It 
wa> hi> will. One (►f the party took it from the 
Kinj:. * I recommend al>o to the Commune 
Ckrv mv valet. 1 can (»nlv congratulate myself 

« » • • 

(»n having had his services. (live him my 
watch and clothes, not «inly these I have here, 
but lho>c that have been deposited at the Onn- 
inune. I also de>ire that, in return fttr the 
attachment he has shown me, lie may be allowed 
to enter into the Queen's— into my wife's ser- 
vice.' He u>ed both expressions. The Kin^ 
then cried out in a firm t(»ne : ' Let us proceed.' 
At these words they all moved on. The King 
cro»ed the first court, formerly the garden, on 
toot. He turned back once or twice t«»wards the 
tower a^ if to bid adieu to all m<»st dear to him 
on earth ; and by his gestures it was plain that 



he was then trying to summon hi'« utnio-i 
I'tren^^th and firnmess. At the entrance t»« the 
second court a carriage waited. Two gendarme* 
sto(Hl at the door. On the Kin|»'s approacli one 
of these men entered the carria>5e, and took up 
his position in front. The King f<»llowed aiui 
])laced me by his side. Then the other jicii- 
ilarme jumped in and shut the dt)or. It is said 
that one of these men was a priest in dis|;ui-e 
For the honour of religion I hope this may Ik- 
false. It is also said that they had (»rders to as- 
sassinate the King on the smallest murmurs from 
the people. I do not know whether this might 
have been their design, but it seems to me that 
unless they poisessed different arms than tho>e 
that appeared it would have been difficult to ac- 
complish their purpose, for their muskets only 
were visible, which it would have been impossible 
for them to have used. These apprehended mur- 
murs were not imaginary. A great number of 
people devoleil to the King liad res(»lved<»n tear- 
ing him from the hands of his guards, or, at leObt, 
of making the attempt. Two of the principal 
actors, young men whose names are well known, 
found means to inform me, the night before, ot 
their intentions ; and though my hopes were 
not sanguine, I yet did lUJt desfwir of rescue 
e\en at the foot of the scaffold. I have since 
heard that the orilers for this dreadful morning 
had been ])lanned with so much art, and exe- 
cuted with s<i much precision, that, of four or 
five hundred people thus devoted to their prtnce 
twenly-five (Hily succeeded in reaching the 
appi»inteii rendezvous. In consequence of the 
mea>uies taken before daybreak in all the streets 
t>f Paris, none of the re>t were able to get out 
of their houses. The King, finding himself 
seatetl in a carriage where he could neither 
speak ti> me nor be spoken to without witnos, 
kept a prof(»und silence. I presented him with 
my breviary, the only book I had with me, and 
he seemed to accept it with pleasure. He ap- 
peareil anxi(»us that I should piiint out to him 
the psalms that were best suited to his ^ituation, 
and he rc'cited tliem attentively with mc. The 
gendarmes, with<»ut s{K*aking, seemed astonished 
and confounded at the tranquil piety c>f their 
monarcli, to whom, doubtless, the\' had never 
before approached so near. The proce>si*>n 
lasted aln)ost two hours. The streets were 
lined with citizens, all armed, some with pikes 
and some with guns, and the carriage wa» sur- 
rounded by a KkIv of troops formed from the 
most desperate iK^ople of Paris. As another 
precaution, they had placed before the hursei 
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a great number of drums intended to drown any be offered to him. I charge you to prevent it.' 
noise or murmurs in favour of the King. But , The two men answered not a word. The King 
how could such demonstrations be heard, since was continuing in a louder tone, but one of 
nobody appeared either at the doors or win- ' them stopped him, saying : ' Yes, yes, we will 
dows, and in the street nothing was to be seen ' see to it ; leave him to us ; ' and I ought to 
but armed citizens — citizens all rushing to the I add that these words were spoken in a tone 
commission of a crime which, perhaps, thej' I which would have frozen me if at such a 
detested in their hearts. The carriage proceeded j moment it had been possible for me to have 
thus in silence to the Place Louis XV., and ; thought of myself. As soon as the King had 




stopped in a large space that had been left round I 
the scaffold. This space was protected on all sides 
with cannon, and, beyond, an armed multitude 
extended as far as the eye could reach. As j 
soon as the King perceived that the carriage ] 
was stopping, he turned and whispered to me : j 



•We have 



ived, if I 



istakc not.' 



:\iv 



silence answered that we had. One of the 
guards came to open the carriage door, and the 
gendarmes would have jumped out ; hut the 
King stopped them, and laying his hand on my 
knee, said to them in a tone of majesty : 
■ Gentlemen, I recommend to you this good 
man. Take care that after my death no insult 



left the carriage, three guards surrounded him 
and would have taken off his garments, but he 
repelled them haughtily. He undressed him- 
self, untied his neckcloth, opened his shirt and 
arranged it himself. The guards, whom the 
determined countenance of the King had for a 
moment disconcerted, seemed to recover their 
audacity. They .surrounded him again, and 
would have seized his hands. 'What are you 
attempting?' said the King, drawing back his 
hands. ' To bind you," answered the wretches. 
'To bind me?" said the King with an indig- 
nant air. ' Xo. I shall never consent to that. 
Do what you have been ordered ; but you shall 
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nccr biiul inc.' Tlic j;uaril> in>i>ii.il ; ihtv jx<-*>l"rc>. At. fir.^^t an awful >iicncc prtAailttl : .»i 

rai>cti lliL-ir \oices, and >ccnKd to \\i>\\ to call lcn)^th sonic cric> of * I'nr /</ Rrpuhlitju- 

on oihcr> to aivl thcni. were heard. Hy dc^rco the v<»ice^ nudtipin.*:. 

*' Perhaps this wa^ tlic nio^i terrible moment ami in le>> than ten n1inute^ thi> try, a llnm-and 

of the ilirefiil morning; ; another in>tant and times repeated, bcxame tlie uiii\er>al >hout • i 

the be-t of V\\\\*,^ would have received fnim ! the multitude, and every hat wa«» in the air." 

hi- rcbvllious '-ubje^.ts indignities too horrid ** It is remarkable," writo Mr. Siievd I-!di:i - 

ti» mention — inilijinitic* that would have been worth, the Abbi!''> bn»tlier, ** that in this account 

ti» him more insuj)j)«»riable than death. Such of the last momenl> of Loui> X\'l., the AbK 

wa> the tcclin)^ e.\|)re'»'-cil on hi^ countenance. ; Kd^eworlh lia> omitted to relate that Xww 

Turninj; iowaiil> me, he lo(>ked at me steadily, apostrophe, which cvervone ha> heard, aUii 

as it t«» ask my advice. Alas I it wa^ impos^^ible which everyone believes that he addre--ed i^ 

t<»r me to ^ive any, and 1 only an>wered by i his kinjj at the nnnnent ot e.xcxution — 

silen.e : but a. he umiinued thi. fi.xed look of' •- lils do .M. Louis, mc.mc/ au cicl : ' 
inquirv 1 replieil, * Sir, in ihi^ new insult 1 only 

see another trait of re-emblance between your "The Abbe Hd>;eworth has been a>ked if he 
Maje-lv anil the Saviour who i> about to re- recollected to have made this e.\clamatio!j. He 
comj)eM-e \ou.' At thc-e wonK he raided \\\^ replied that he could neither deny n<»r afVirm 
evo to heaven with an e.\pressit>n that can never that he had spoken the words. It wa> po--ible. 
be de-Liibed. * You are ri^ht,* he said, * n<>thin^ he added, that he might have ppMuamced them 
le-- than Hi^ example sh«»uUl make me submit without afterwards recollecting the tact, for 
t<» --uch a ilegradation." Then, turning to the that he retained no memory of anything whicli 
guard-, he added: * Do what y(»u will. I will happened relative to himself at that awtul in-tant. 
drink <»f the cup even to the dregs.' The path His not rec(»llecting or recording the word> i- 
leading to the scaffold was extremely rough and perhaps the best proof that they were >pokcn 
difficult lt» pa-^. The king was obliged t) lean trom the impulse of the moment." 
(»n mv arm, and from the slowness with which The Reign of Terror had now begun. Foreign 
he proceeded I feared for a moment that his armies were marching towards I*aris in order to 
courai^e might fail ; so that my astonishment was liberate the King from prison and replace him 
extreme when, arrived at the la>t step, he sud-<)n his throne. The Republican (.i(»vernnient 
denly let gt> my arm and I >aw him cross with a replied by removing the head of the monarch 
firm f«)oi the breadth of the whole .scaffold ; silence, whom it was prepared to restore, 
by hi> l«)ok alone, fifteen or twenty drums that During the Reign of Terror the Place Je la 
were placed «»ppo>ite to him ; and in a voice so Concorde, as it was afterwards to he callc*d. might 
h>uil, that it must have been heard at the Pont fitlv have been named, not merelv the Place of 
Tournant, pronounce distinctly these memorable the Revolution, the title it bore, but the Place of 
word'* : *I die innocent of all the crimes laid to Hlood. In the terrible year of iro^ Charlotte 
my charge : I pardon those who have occasioned Corday was guillotined on the 17th of July: 
my death ; and I pray to (Jod that the blfKidyou Brissot. leader of the Girondists, with twenty-one 
are now g«»ing to shed may never be visited on of his followers, on the 2nd of October ; Queen 
France.' He was proceeding, when a man on Marie Antoinette on the i6th of October : and 
horseback, in the national uniform, waved his i Philippe I?galite. Duke of Orleans (father of I^mis 
sword, and with a ferocious cry ordered the Philippe\ on the 14th of November. Among 
drum^ to beat. Many voices were at the same the victims of the year 1704 may be mentioneii 
time heard encouraging the executioners. They Madame Fli/abeth. sister of I^uis XVI., who 
seemed to have reanimated themselves, and was guillotined «m the 1 2th of May ; Hebert and 
seizing with violence the mo^t virtuous of kings, several of his most blo^vdthirsty associates, who. 
they dragged him under the a.xe of the guillotine, at the instigati<»n of Robespierre and Danti>n. 
which with one strt»ke severed his head from lost their heads on the 14th of March : Marat 
hi^ b«idy. All thi^ pa-seti in a moment. The and members of his party, who followcni a few 
youni;e-t of the guanl-, who veemed about days afterwards : Danton himself and a number 
eighteen, immediately >ei/ed the head and of his .idherents. with the heroic Camille Po- 
sh, .wcil it to the people, as he walked round the moulins among them, on the Sth of April ; Chau- 
scaffi.ld. He .icc(»mpanied thi> nK^iivtrou-. cere- mette and Anacharsis Chxits. together with the 
mony with the mo-t atr<H.i«>us and indecent . wives <if some previous victims, on April lOth : 
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Robespierre, Saint-Just, and other members of 
the Committee of Pubhc Safety, on July 28th ; 
seventy members of the Commune who had acted 
under Robespierre's direction on July 29th ; and 
twelve other members of the same body the day 
afterwards. 

One of the most eminent figures in the Gi- 
rondist party, Lasource, exclaimed to his san- 
guinary judges, on receiving his sentence : '* I 
die at a moment when the people have lost their 
reason ; you will die the day they regain it." 

In reference to Saint-Just's arrogance, Camille 
Desmoulins had said : " He carries his head with 
as much veneration as though he were bearing 
the Church Sacrament on his shoulders ; " to 
which Saint-Just playfully replied : " And I will 
make him carry his head as St. Denis carried his." 
St. Denis, the martyr, it will be remembered, is 
said, after decapitation, to have marched some 
distance with his head under his arm. 

In the course of the two years over which the 
Reign of Terror extended (though its duration 
is variously estimated according to the political 
principles of the calculator) nearly 3,000 persons 
are declared to have perished on the Place de la 
Revolution ; though this estimate would certainly 
be regarded by some as excessive, by others as 
inadequate. 

In reference to the Reign of Terror, Victor 
Hugo calls upon the world " not to criticise too 
closely the bursting of the thunder-cloud which 
had been slowly gathering for eighteen centu- 
ries ; " as though, from the earliest period, France 
had always been grossly misgoverned, to be sud- 
denly governed in perfection from the time of 
the Revolution. It is the simple truth, however, 
that the Reign of Terror was the result, not of 
the natural development of the Revolutionary 
forces, but of threats from abroad, the presence, 
real and imaginary, of foreign agents in Paris, and 
the advance of the German armies with a view 
to the liberation of the king and the suppression 
of the Republic. It ought also in fairness to be 
remembered that if the Revolutionists made a 
free use of the guillotine, they abolished torture 
and the cruel methods of executions (such as 
beating to death with an iron bar) in use under 
the ancient monarchy until the moment of the 
outbreak. Nor can it be forgotten that at 
various periods of French history (the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew is an instance) life has been 
sacrificed more copiously, more recklessly, and 
more wantonly, than during the worst excesses 
of the French Revolution. When many years 
afterwards it was proposed to erect a fountain on 



the spot where the scaffold of Louis XVI. had 
stood, Chateaubriand declared that all the water 
in the world would not suflSce to remove the 
blood-stains which had sullied the Place. 

Of those who suffered under the Revolu- 
tion, many, such as Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat, well deserved their fate, and none more 
so than the infamous Philippe Egalite, who, after 
playing the part of a democrat, and democrat- 
ically voting for the death of his cousin the king, 
was himself, on democratic grounds, brought to 
the guillotine. 

Writing in the Revue cies Deux Mondes four 
years after Louis Philippe's election to the throne, 
Chateaubriand reproached the reigning king 
with being the son of a regicide. Arguing that 
since the execution of Louis XVI., and as a 
punishment for that crime, it had become im- 
possible to establish monarchy in France, Cha- 
teaubriand added : " Napoleon saw the diadem 
fall from his brow in spite of his victories ; 
Charles X. in spite of his piety. To discredit 
the crown finally in the eyes of the nations, it 
has been permitted to the son of the regicide to 
be for one moment in the blood-stained bed of 
the murderer." That Louis Philippe suffered 
this outburst to be published unchallenged has 
been regarded as a proof of his extreme tolerance 
in press matters. 

Probably, however, he thought it prudent not 
to invite general attention to words which by a 
large portion of his subjects would have been 
accepted as true. It has been said by the de- 
fenders of the "regicide" that Philippe figalite 
did his best not to be present at the sitting 
of the Convention when sentence had to be 
passed on the unfortunate king ; and that he 
was threatened by his friends of the Left with 
assassination unless he voted with them for the 
" death of the tyrant." However that may be, 
he took his seat among the judges by whom the 
fate of his royal kinsman was to be decided ; 
and when it came to his turn to deliver his 
opinion, he did so in these words : ** Occupied 
solely wuth my duty, convinced that all those 
who have attacked or might afterwards attack 
the sovereignty of the people deserve death, I 
pronounce the death of Louis." Philippe 
flgalite had looked for general approval, and had 
voted in fear of that death which awaited him 
nevertheless, and which came to him in theverv 
form in which a few months before it had been 
inflicted on the unhappy Louis. When his vote 
was made known, cries of indignation from all 
sides warned him that he had transgressed one 
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'I'lhc Rnat moral laws which arc iibscnx-d tven was prcsen-ed under the Consulate and the 

hv iiii.n who violate all others. A former soldier 

iif the kiiiji's hody-RUnrii, hcariiiR of Philippe 

I^l(;,ilili'> imiiniiiral offt-ncv. resolved to kill him ; 

hut not hi-iiiK able to find him, killed another 

kss jjiiilty "n-gicide" hi his place. 

Wry diRereiit was the feeling excited by the ' the original one of Place I^uis XV.. 
londuct 'if Philippe itgalite in the breast of the ' however, in obvious reference to the t 
king hini-^elf. " 1 don't know by what chance," , of 1-ouis XW's successor, was changed in l8M 



Empire. 

At the time of the Restoration, when en- 
deavours were made to revive in even- form the 
associations of the old French monarchy, the 
name of Place de la Concorde was set aside fior 




says the AbbJ Kdgeworth in his "Relation sur ] 
k- liernii-rs Moments du Roi," " the conversation \ 
fell iiiHin Philippe. The king seemed to be well i 
acquainted with his intrigues, and with the 
horrid part he had taken at the Convention. 
;jnt he >piike of him without any bitterneiis, and 
with pity r.ithcr than anger. 'What have I 
iliine t.i my omsin.' he i.'.\claimed. "that he 
-Imnld Ml pir^eiute me ? What object could he '• 
h.ive f Oh, he ii mure to be pitii-tl than I am. I 
My lot i* nK'laiK'hoIy, no doubt, but hi> is much ! 

rmUr till.- PirLXtory, when the worst peri<»d of 
till- KiM.liiti.iii wa- at an end, ami the Republic 
il-elt «a- divippiaring. the Plate de la Revolution 
was ..alleil E'lacede la Concorde, and this name 



to Place Louis XM. It wi-^ at ihc i 
decreed that a monument should be t 
the memory' of the unfbnunatc monarch, 
the decree was never acted u^Km. 

Soon afterwards, in 18:"*. an nnier ■ 
by Charles X. gave the pine of many t 
the town of Paris on condiliit) that it ■ 
spend within five years, in cxiiptrlitig tba « 
teclural and other decoratiiuu of the ■ 
sum of at least 2,2,10.000 fr jni.>. 

After the Revolution il ■'■to the t 
Plate de la Concorde was r. adopted : 
Mimicipality was proceeding; n apidly a* 
with the works <irdered iin Itr the 
reign, when the cholera broke out, c 
the town an expenditure kb r r i HlTei ' 
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iiiplctioii ot the 



TIk- Slim I<i be applied to tliv purpose was 
ftcrwurils raJiH-x-tl to 1,500,000 iVants ; ;mti this 
um was omsaL-ntidusly spent, but without by 
ny uil-:m)s Anishin^ the dcMRii ciiiitL'iiipbted by 
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vhiii 



;ts. 



Tlie l<.iuitaiiis. witli the Naiads and Tritons, 
and the eiglil Matnes representing hi persoiiih- 
catiun the principal sights of I'aris, had been 
duly placed ; aiid in iSji, the Obelisk of l.uxor. 
a pre-eiit frcini the I'aslia of KKypt, was made 
the leiilral ornarneni an the spot whieh had 
been succes>ivelv occupied bv llie stulue of Louis 
XVI. :uid the liuure of Liberty. 

It was not until iH:;, under the Knipire, that 
the objects which still on one side mark the 
limits..! the I'lace were set up. A large liumbcT 
of brnu/e candelabra which were at the same 
time li\ed in various parts of ibe square (jreatlv 
increased al uiulu its picluresqiieness aild its 
beauty. For the last forty years the Place de la 



Concorde ha.-; remained as it wa» under the 
Kmpire. The Kupublic of 1X71 could >carcel\ 
think it necessary to return to the truly Re- 
publican name of Place dc la Keyolutioii, which 
had been preserved for some twt) or three vear- 
during the worst period of the Kcyolution ; and 
to the enihelliibnient I'f the Place there wa- 
nothing! to add. It remains what our Trafalga: 
Square w-as once, with or without reason, declared 
to be— "the finest situ in Europe;" less adinir 
able, howeyer, as a mere site, than for the 
admirable views of such varied kinds that It 
commands in evorv direction. 

The history of the Place dc la Concorde 
would not be complete without a record of the 
fact that it has been successively occupieil by 
Russian and I'russian troops (1H141 ; by Knf;lUh 
tr<Kips (1X15); and again by Prussian tniops 
|iS;i). It was the scene, too, in 1S71 of a 
desperate struggle belw-een the Communards 
and the troi)ps advancing against them from 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

T H K P LA r E V K M) a M K. 
uu» of Nipolcoo Tikin Ooon— The ChgrtI 



of Si.'X<xh-Mlk. lUoant-Jou •( Aic 
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A AT the point whtrc the 
XX longhncof bdulcvards, 
extend iiig for three miles 
rroni the Place de la Bastille 
to the Madeleine, conies to 
an end the road bifurcates. 
The Kue Royale leatls in 
• 1 one directiun towards the 

Place de la Concorde, the 
Kue Castiglione in another 
toward* the Place Vendome. 
a !44uaTe, or rather an octa- 
gon, in the middle of which 
stands the fanmus column 
at which the typical French 
patriot, Ix Colonel Chauvin. 
used to gaze with such 
enthusiastic admiration. 

The Place was constructed 
by the celebrated architect 
Mansard. In toto, on the 
proposition of !..ouis XIV. '> 
minister, I^>uvois, the for- 
mation of the llace in the 
Faubourg Saiiit-Honorc was decreed "alike for 
the decoration of Paris and for facilitating 
communications in this ijuarter." I^)uvois, 
in the first place, purchased the H<>tel de Veil- 
tlonie in the Kue Saint-IIonore. at the end of 
the Kue Cauigliune, which, together with an 
kifMvnt convx-nt. was pulled dc)wti. 'I"he 
open space thus obtained was for Mime time 
Icft uniiecupied, the king's government being 
mi -re eoncvrtted with work> of war than of peace. 
It was originally intended to give the Plate 
Veitdi'ime the form of a square, with the kilig'A 
library- on one side, and variou- (ioveninient 
nffict.-*, together with mansions lur the rtVL-puon 
of •peviai cnvo)-s. on the other. In c.irrying out 
hi> work Mansard made eight fai.ade* in>i(j>l kI 
the four fint contemplated, and in the nii>)>ll(- ■>! 
the 'Klagon he placed an eque>trijn >t.itue •'! 
I»ui* XIV., tweniy-oiw feet high. The tir.ind 
Monarch wai aitired. according ti> tlie M.ulptur4l 
bvhion of the time, in Knman costume ; and i>n 
thr pedeMal of the Matue, which was in while 



marble, might be read pompous inscriptions in 
honour of his Majesty's victories. 

This statue remained on its pedestal 'or nearly 
a century. But on the loth of August, 1712, 
when the Ke\'olutionar)' furj' was reaching its 
acute stage, the effigj- was overturned b>- the 
people, and the nanieof I*tace \'endt'ime changed 
to Hace des Piques. This eminently anarchical 
title was preserved until the establishment of 
the Knipire. when Napoleon conceived the idea 
of the column to which the Place Veiidome now 
owi-s its thief mijiortaiice. 

The true name of the column in question is 
the Column of Austerlitz. So, at least, it was 
designated by Napoleon : though the French 
people have persisted in calling it after the place 
ill which it stands. It is a rc-pn>diK-tion. as 
regards fi)rni, of the Trajan Colunui. which, 
however, is in marble, whereas the C»>lumn *rf 
the Place \'endonie is in stone covered with 
bronze castings. The column astoniohes by its 
height, and excites admiration tn* its harmo- 
nious proportions. Few. however, notice the 
perfection of its details. The sione, of which 
the monument substantially consists, is covered 
by 17s sheets of bron/e, mi perfectly adjusted 
thai the column apfiears to he one ma» of 
solid metal. On an iniLTminable spiral of low 
reliefs, the soldiers of the Empire are repre- 
sented with the uniforms they wore, and the 
arms they carrietl. Tlie ]>rincipal |vrsonages 
are jmrtrjits, and the stene* repri-M.'nt(,-d arc 
all from the campaign o( iHo*. The xndls 
of bronye on winch figure the J<,tor« and tn<i- 
dent^ 0I ihe .\usterlit/ lampaigit would measure. 
ill one continuous line, more than H-O metii.-> 
The column i* surnti>unied h\' the statue ol 
the nun ulm, in his i>wn honour, erected it, 
.Old the Ki>e ol the statue hears an iiwripti'iii 
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riic lu-f <»t the coliiinn bear-* ihi'* lc|ieiul :- 

*• Nf Ar<»I l«» IMT. Art;. 

M«»NfMJMt M liFll.I (.KKMANh I 

ANNti MI « « <V. 

I illMF^Ikl -i Al I'» I>' ■ n si <» 1 k<»l I IC MI 

J \ .» Kl c A1"T<» 

• .IO|:M lAI.Ktir^ MAMMI M'AVAl." 

\vhi<.li ni.iv be tran^lalcd a> lollnu> : - 

** N.'.jH.lf in, aii;^ti'«t l'in|»<:rnr, (loli'-alc* to ilu- jjlory of 
jhr <fi.in«l Arnv iliis njunaincnt ni.idf of brun/c l.ikcn 
fr-'rij tit; tii« my. l>**'y. in th'.* < urinaii War, terminate*! in 
lliTti; nj n»!h"« un-i'T lji> (.'■mnjaiv!" 

'rhi> «»ther vcrv ilifTereiit traii-latii»n trnin 
the siiiK- «>b^curc «»ri^iiial ua^ >iiji^c>*lc(l by 
Alcvainlrc I)iima-« thu thicr : ** Ncau hu> l\»lion. 
(fciK-ral nf Aumi^lii^, ilL'dicalcti ihi^ war loinb 
ut (iLTiiKmiLU«* I') the ;:l'»ry <>t the Army <»1 
Ma\iiiui>. in the vuar i^o^, with the iikhkv 
stolen tT<»ni the vanqiii'-hcii, ihank> l<> hi> con- 
liiKt. ihirini: the >pace ot three month-." 

Tlie -htel- «»t br«)n/e enipl<»vevi in tlie c<>n- 
strnai"'!! «»t the cohunn wnuUl, it ha^ been cal- 
eulaleil. weij^h 2,000.000 kilo^raniine-*, about 
4.000.000 poiin(i> : and the nielal wa> all ob- 
tained tioiii the ^miN <it the ileteateil armies. 
In 1^14. the (lay alter the entry «>t the alhed 
iroop^ into l\.ri-, it \va> propo-cd to pull d<»\vn 
the »»tatue of Napoleon, c<»^l unlet! ami crowned 
like a K<>inan einjUTor, tr<»ni it^ proud p()>ition 
at llu- t«»p ot the Au-terlit/ Column : and with 
tlii- \ iru a (.able w.i^ thitiwn round the 
KnijHK'i'- nevk. the Io\V(.t part ot hi^ le^^ 
ha\ini: been jMc\i«»u-ly ^aw n throu^^h so thai 
he mi^ht tall with ea-e. The statue, ho\ve\er. 
stodtl tiMU. The anjile at which the enjL:ineer- 
wtie op^ rating did not eUcdile them to pull 
the -tatue >utli(.iently forward ; and to tu)^ at 
the cable wa** only to hold it ta«*ter lo its base. 

A /eahniN royalist n<»w came forward in the 
pers<»n of M. de Montbadon, chief of slafT lo 
the I^ari^ Karris<»n. Kmpowcred bv MM. 
Poli^nac ami Semalk'. commissaries of the 
Count <»f Artois, to take whatever measures 
he mijiht think nece^-^ary. M. de M«»ntbadon 
applied to I^iunay. who had made the ca>tin):s 
tor the c(»Iumn and had ta^t the statue it-^elf. 
He who had niade could aUo unmake, arj^ued 
M. de Montbadon. Hut he had reLk()ned 
with-'Ut Launay him>elt, who refused indij^- 
n.iUtlv to do the work reijuired of him. 
'riuieup«»n he ua^ taken to the headijuarter"*, 
wlurt an order ua^ "^erved upon him in the-e 
ti'in-: "We e(Mnmand the ^^aid M. Launav. 
uuvK T pain of military excvution, to pnKeeii 
at t.iKc to the operation in question, which 



must be terminated by miilni^ht <»n Wcdne- i..\ . 
April hth." 'rhi> order, accordmj; to the v. (...- 
! intormetl Lan»U'»>e, i> dated April 4t!i. ..nd 
Ni^ned Kochechouard. colonel aide-de-(...:r.{' "I 
H..M. the Kmper(»r <»t Ku'-^ia commanii.tiL :;ie 
^arri>on. M. Pa>quier, l*rete(.t ot I*oli(.i\ \'. :« ic- 
on the docinnent. •* to be excvuted imrnediau.-. 
The National (iuard wa> at that time "i: *l.i:\ 
an»und the monument. Whether ti»::i .1 
feeling of shame <»r of nn>tru-«t. the I- until 
Nati()nal (fUard> were repLued bv Ku-*: .n 
troops. Launav now rai-ed the ^t.ituc !>\ 
mean> of wed|»e-. and let it d<)\\n uith puliv. -. 
No sooner had the bron/e tij^ure toucheil liie 
^roiuid than it was replaced on the '•uiuin:: 
(jf the Lolunm by the white tia^ ot the 'itl 
m(»narchy. ** Then," says l^iunay in an a*.- 
(.ount he has left of the affair, "crie- uere 
heard of ' Lonj^ live the Kin)[T ; ' ' Lonj: live 
l.oui- X\'III. I'" This \va«* on April >:h. at 
vi\ in the evening, the opfrati<»n Iiavini^ lasted 
lour tlay>. at an expense to the nati«»n ot only 
4.>^i5 francs 4'j centimes. I^unay obtained 
j)erini>>'ion to take away the statue and keep it 
in hi"* work-^hop a^ security for the paxnient 
(»f So.ooo tran(.s still due to him from the 
(i(»vernmeiit a> founder of the colunm. ( >n 
the return <»f Napolo>n tr<»m I'.lba L.iunav 
wa^ t(»rced by the Imperial police t<» ^iw up 
the statue : and when, atter the Hundred May^, 
the m(»narchy was a sec(»nd time re^l<»red. the 
^-tatue, a ma-terpicxe of Chaudet. wa^ melted 
down, and the metal usetl by Leniot for a new 
equestrian statue <)f Henri IV. 

Soon after the acces>ion of Loui^ Philippe — 
a more p<ipular sovereign than the le^ii:n;ate 
Kin^ Charles X., whom, at the end "t the 
ReV(»lution of iS;o. he succeeded — the Cham- 
ber> passed a resolution for crown ini: the 
Vend(*>me Colunm once more with a ^tatue "f 
Napoleon. A competition was opened, and the 
model of a statue by M. Seurre wa^ sfkcted 
from a preat lunnber ^^ent in. It wa^ ca^t ni 
bron/e, ami inau^rvirated with preat show on 
the ZHh <»f July, 1"^.^". during the animal 
te^tivitie^ in celebrati<»n of the Revoluti-'ii of 
I ^ ;o. The Armv and the National <fuard 
were represented in torce (»n this solemn •<- 
casion : and Louis Philippe, on horseback, in 
the miilsi of his stafT. removed with his «\vn 
hands the veil whi(.h concealed tlie statue 'rom 
the eye>- of the crowtl. He then saluted. \u 
this bron/e etlij^y. the ci»nquen»r of C'"i:::- 
neiital Kun»pe ; who, thanks in a preat meas- 
ure to the revived worship of Bona parti sin. 
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was in less than twenty j-ears to be succeeded i 
by a new emperor of the same dynasty. I 

Tht; Napoleon who now took his place at the | 
top of the column was more in harmony with j 
the details of the structure representing French j 
generals and French soldiers than the Roman 
Emperor so rudely dethroned in 1814 had been. 
The Tiew Napoleon was the Napoleon of real 
life and of Beranger's songs, the Petit CaP'irat ' 
wearing his reding'jtc grise, and standing in a j 



of her plundered and humihated neighboui 
one made out of French and Germ 
in honour of the Federation of Nations and the 
Universal Republic. Courbet is said to have 
invited the Prussians to join him in carrying 
out this idea, which could not in any respect 
have suited their views. No period of F'rench 
Iiistory, however, has been more diversely 
narrated than that of the Commune. One thing 
is certain ; that the column fell, and in its descent 




characteristic attitude, with one of his hands 
behind his back. Instead of the laurel wreath 
he wore on his head the traditional petit 

It s^eemed, however, to Napoleon III. that his 
uncle's own design ought to be respected ; and 
in I i<04 the statue of Napoleon " in his habit as 
he lived " was replaced by a statue after the model 
of the original one, representing the conqueror 
of Austerlitz in the conventional garb of a Roman 
emperor. The more realistic statue was placed 
in the middle of the rond-point of Courbevoie. 

Under the Commune the statue and the 
column itself were pulled down. The eminent 
painter, Courbet, had formed a project for re 
placing the column, which was only a monument 
of the \-ict0rie3 gained by France at the expense 



i went to pieces. The statue, too, suffered greatly 
I by the fall. One of the legs was broken, and 
, the head got separated from the body- A speech 

in honour of the Commune's mechanical triumph 

over the lmpcri;il ■■idea" was pronounced by 
, (Jeneral Bergeret. 

After the suppression of the Commune the 

Assembly of Versailles ordered the re-establish- 
, ment of the Vendome colunm, which was duly 
^ set up in 187?. The interior construction of 

stone was entirely new. So also, as regards 
i form, was the bronze plating, the scrolls being 
! recast from the moulds preserved since the time 
I of the first Empire. It had been decreed that 
I the column should be surmounted by a statue of 
' France. But this idea was not carried out. and. 
: in conformity with another decree, Dumont's 
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statue. a> set up by Napoleon III. in 1^04, \va>, j the point where it chani^es its title, by tlie Kue 



alter bein^ repaired, put back in it.** former 
p<»>ilion. 

The pe(ie>tal at the top of the cohmin has 
turn bv turn been surmounted by the statue of 
Naj^olenii disguised as a Roman emperor ; by 
the white fiaj; of the ancient monarchy ; by the 
statue ot Napoleon in his ordinary military- garb ; 
by the statue t»f Napoleon once more costumed 
as a Roman Kmperor ; by the red Hag of the 



Saint- Honore. Here, close to the Place Vend' -me, 
stands the ancient and interesting Church .•! 
Saint-Roch. 

The origin of this church was a chapel dedi- 
cated to the five wounds of JesUs, which, in 1 5-7. 
was rebuilt on a much larger scale under tlie 
name of Saint-Roch, to be made, in if^;;, ttie 
parochial church of the western part ot Pari-. 
Thebuikiing in its present form dates from n -5. 



Commune; and finally once again by the most 'ami it was ikH fini.-hed until 1730. Right and 
recent statue in classic garb. ; left of the principal entrance will be obser\ed 

The French .*»eem at la^-t to understand as a ' two statues, representing the two St. Rt»eh- : 
nation that, apart from all question of politics. ' one of them the pilgrim frcan Langued<»e uIim 
the Napoleonic period was one of the most cured the plague, accompanied by his legendary 
glorinu> nt their history. ! dog ; the other the Bishop of Autun, mitre *u 

At the corner of the Rue Ca^^tiglione stands heatl and staff in hand, 
the magnificent Hotel Continental; which, in- Saint-Roch has been described as *• the fir-i 
dependeiitly (»f its positive attractions, possesses ; parish church in France." It contains a number 
intere-^t a^ occupying the site (»n which once of statues and pictures by famous artist-, -uch 
stocKl the Ministry of Finance — burnt to the as I-'alconnet, Pradier, and Con.^tan ; Vien. 
ground under the Connnune in obedience to the Dijyen. Deveria, Houlanger, and Abel de Pujnl : 
famous, or infamous, telegraphic order: '*/*'/// ////^<*;: I also many interesting tombs, including that of 



On the west side of the Place Vendome is the 
Ministry of Justice. The Hotel du Rhin on the 
south side was the residence of Napoleon III. 
when he was a member of the Natii^nal Assembly 
in 1X4X, before his election to the post of 
President, f(»llowed by his self -appointment 
(jScntt) the dignity, first of President for ten 
years and a year afterwards of Kmperor. In one 
of his letters of tlie 1H4S period, inviting a friend 
to dinner at the Hotel du Rhin, he apologised 
for proposing to entertain him at a ** cabaret," 



the great Corneille, who died on the l-t of 
()ctc)ber, ie)S4, in the Rue d'Argenteuil at a 
house which not hnig ago was pulled down. 

On the 1st of October, 1SS4, the Cure of Saint- 
Roch performed a funeral service to commemorate 
the two hundredth anniversary of the j>*<t*«' 
death ; to which were invitc-d the manager> and 
the whole company of the Conicdie Franc^aise. 
What a change did this mark in the views and 
feelings of the French clergy since the time, 
scarcely more than fifty years distant, when the 
Cure of Saint-Roch refuseti Christian burial to a 



a pleasantly contemptuous designation which celebrated actress who had relinquished her pr«»- 
the commodious and well-a|>]")ointed Hotel du I fession. and since her retirement had made 
Rhin scarcely deserved. ' abuniiant gifts through the clergy of Saint-Rtich 

The Hotel du Rhin played a certain strategic to the jKKjr of the parish, 
part towards the end of May, 1H71, when on the ** Mile. Raucourt," says a writer on this subject, 

2}Td the Versailles troops passed through the **had a better opinion of the Restoration than 

hotel, and, attacking the insurgents in the rear, had the Restoration of Mile. Raucourt. The 

captured one of their principal barricades. The clergy of the restored dynasty had shown itself 
proprietor of the hotel, M. Marechal, is said, ■ in many ways intolerant ; and Mile. Kaucourt's 

<»n tlu- «»ccasion of the Vendome colunm being funeral was the occasion of a riot which threatened 

threatened by the Communists, to have offered at one time to bcx'ome formidable. The Cure of 

ihem 500,000 francs if they would spare it. St. -R(K:h would not allow the body to be brought 

*'(iiveus a million and we will see I " was the into his church, though he is said tt> have 

answer ; but the patriotic h<»tel-keeper. though received again and again gifts from the actri-». 

he had the misfortune to .see the Colunm knocked either for the church or for the poor of his 

down, lived t« I iK'hold its restoratit»n. parish. Only a few liays beforehand, on the 

The Rue Castigliniie, which. «»n tlie other side first day of the year, she had sent him an offering 

»»f the Pl.ue Vendome continue^ s<»ulhward to- of five hundred francs. Representations were 

wanl' the Rue de Rivoli and the Tuileries Gardens made t(» the clergy, but without avail. At la^l 

under the name of Rue de la Paix. is crossed, at an indignant crowd broke open the church di»t»rs. 
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Meanwhile, Louis XVIII., informed of what was 
taking place, had ordered one of his chaplains to 
go to Saint-Roch, and there, replacing the Cure, 
perform the funeral service. The soldiers had 
been called out, but they were judiciously with- 
drawn : they were kept, that is to say, in an 
attitude only of observation, while a crowd that 
was constantly increasing followed the corpse of 
Mile. Raucourt to the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise. 
While the public excitement wac at its height, 
one of the deceased actress's friends remarked : 
**If poor Raucourt could only see from her 
heavenly home what a scandal she is causing, 
how delighted she would be ! " 

Among the various illustrious persons buried at 
Saint-Roch may be mentioned Diderot, to whose 
interment in 1784, five years before the Revo- 
lution, the clergy seem to have made no ob- 
jection. The statue of Mary Magdalene in the 
Calvary sculpture reproduces the features of the 
Countess de Feuquieres, cut in white marble by 
Lemoine. This figure originally formed part of 
the tomb of the Countess's father, Mignard, the 
celebrated painter, whose bust by Desjardins is 
preserved at Saint-Roch. Here may also be seen 
medallions of Marshal d'Asfeld, of the Duke de 
Les Aiguieres and of Count d'Harcourt ; the 
statue of the Duke de Cr^ui, and the monuments 
of Maupertuis, the philosopher, and of the be- 
nevolent Abb6 de TEp^e. 

On the high ground, at some little distance 
ft-om the Church of Saint-Roch, is the Butte 
Saint-Roch, already referred to as the camping- 
ground of the Maid of Orleans when the king's 
army was besieging Paris. Since Joan of Arc has 
been sung by great poets, impersonated by 
great actresses, and set to music by great com- 
posers, with Gounod and Verdi among them, 
all France has admired the warlike heroine ; 
but while the Maid of Orleans was striving 
against the enemies of her country, the Pari- 
sians preferred the government of the English 
king to that of the lawful inheritor of the French 
Crown. Hating all the partisans of Charles VII., 
they detested Joan of Arc, who had restored the 
courage of his followers, and was in conse- 
quence looked upon in Paris as a doubtful sort 
of witch, whose prophecies were so many de- 
ceptions. 

A Parisian writer quoted by Dulaure says, in 
relating the incidents of his time, that Joan of 
Arc was a vicious creature in the form of a 
woman ; " called," he ironically adds, *' a maid, 
as she doubtless was." 

On the day of the Nativity of the Virgin, 1429, 



the Maid of Orleans and the king's troops lay 
siege to Paris. The assault commenced at eleven 
o'clock in the day, between the gate of Saint- 
Honore and that of Saint-Denis. The Maid ad- 
vanced, planted her standard on the edge of the 
moat, and addressed these words to the Parisians : 
*' Surrender in the name of Jesus ; for if you do 
not give in before night we will enter by force 
whether you like it or not, and you will all be 
put to death without mercy." 

Insulting names were applied to her by one of 
the besieged, who at the same time fired an arrow 
which pierced her leg. Thereupon she took to 
flight, when her standard-bearer was also wounded 
in the leg. He stopped and raised the visor of 
his helmet in order to pull out the arrow. A 
second one was now shot at him, which struck 
him between the eyes and killed him. The 
prediction of the Maid was not fulfilled on this 
occasion, for Paris did not surrender. 

Some time afterwards two women were arrested 
at Corbeil and thrown into prison at Paris. They 
were accused of believing and saying to everyone 
that the Maid of Orleans was sent from God ; 
that Jesus often appeared to her, and that the 
last time she had seen Him He was clothed in a 
long white robe with a scarlet cloak above it. The 
elder of the two women refused to retract, and 
was consequently, on the 3rd of September, 1430, 
burnt alive. 

Some time after the burning of the Maid 
herself at Rouen, an inquisitor of the Jacobin 
order, master in theology, preached at Paris in 
the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields ; and his 
sermon was nothing less than a violent satire 
against the courageous girl. He said in the 
pulpit that fi^om the age of fourteen she had been 
in the habit of wearing men's clothes ; that her 
parents would have killed her had they not been 
afraid of wounding their conscience ; that she 
quitted her family accompanied by the devil, 
and became a slayer of Christians ; and that 
since that time she had committed an infinity of 
murders ; that in prison she caused herself to 
be waited on like a lady, and the devils came to 
her in the form of St. Catherine, St. Marguerite, 
and St. Michael. He added that, having been 
frightened into quitting her man's apparel to 
dress like a woman, the devil made her resume 
her customary dress, though he did not come to 
her succour at her execution as she had expected. 

This monk said moreover in this remarkable 
sermon that there were four Maids : namely, 
the two taken at Corbeil, one of whom was burnt 
at Paris ; Jeanne d'Arc, burnt at Rouen ; and 
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othflk'. who They brouRht the false Mai.l by (..rue t.. Par: 

md wh<. hud ixhibitwl htr iniblkly in the iirincii)iil U'ti 

iif the Palaic of Justice, and made her >tai 

up iin the famuus marble ^lab and there i>r 

nouiico a biop-aphical ^;onf^,■^^ion, in which >l 



ne who had . declan-d that >he waa not a Maid -, that »hc h. 
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111 liurnt at Kouen, and who had nitrutuIoHNly been married to a knight by whom she hail h 

in frMiM the dead. Another veT^ion was that two sons ; that in a mumem of anger agaiibt (> 

iiioui' h.itl bien cxixuteil in her place. of her neitihbours, instead of htriking unv <tf I 

" Wh.it ap|>i-ars KtrunKL," say» Dulaurc in the women she quurrelk-d with ahc itntck h 

iiiLt;iil.iiiies Ilisturique.-." " and what |>i.Thaiis mother who was holding her back; thai )^ 

i;l;i -ti .i tile idea put ftirth in our century that hud alsii struck prie>ts iir clerks in defetKc of h 
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Uan- who >..« 
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ot burnt, and that she evi 
i> that the inhabitants 
this Maid t<«.k her lor J» 
consequence jwid her mm 



r>ity and the Parliament of Pari>, 
> Ix-fore hail condemned the veri- 
i>hed now to deceive the ]>eople. 



own honour, and thai to obtain abeulution 1 
her crime she had bi.-c-n tii Rome, and in oril 
to make the journey in safety had put on nui 
clothes ; finally, that she had wrved as a *oldi 
it] the army of the I'o]>c, and whik to acr\'ii 
had conunittetl two homicides. The ipeech ai 
the CLTemiiny being finbhcd, the Maid left I^ 
and returned to the war. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE JACOHI\ CLUB. 

Th« jMobLds- Chateaubriand- Opinion of Thtm— Anhgr Voung'i DeicrLpIionj-Thi New Club. 

BETWEEN the Church of St. Roch and the in England, and, as in France itself when the fury 
Place Vendome is the Rue du Xlarche and ' of the Revolution was quite at an end, was often 
the Marche, or market, itself ; chiefly interesting ; applied as a term of reproach to all persons of 




« the present day as occupying the ground on Liberal ideas. The word, however, is now 
*hidl Stood the ancient Monastery of the Jaco- chiefly known among us from the .hiti- 
bins, where from 1791 to 1794 — from before ihc ' /iinbi'n of Canning and Frere. and latterly 
banning until the very end of the Reigd of from the e.tcellent, but short-livetl. weekly news- 
Terror — the meetings of the famous Jacobin paper of the i^ame name edited by -Mr. Frederick 
Club were held. ; Greenwood. 

The name of Jacobin soon became familiar , Under the Restoration, everyone in France 
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wiiM \va> ii«»i ail ardent supjK)rtcr of the ancient inspectors, four censors, eight commisharies, trei 

monarchy \va^ called a Jacohin. But though surer, and librarian, all appointed at quarterly 

liiward- I he end of the Revolution Jacobinibm elections. The privilege of membership u*as onh 

became -.rucihing hateful indeed, the principles granted under very strict conditions, and everj 

which tir-t brought the Jacobins together were newly-elected Jacobin had, before being formally 

>uch a> ncilhc-r lovers of liberty nor lovers of admitted, to take the following oath : — 

order could object to. ... I ^^.^r to live free or die ; to remain faithful to the 

In I7>"i a number of popular associations were principles of the Constitution ; to obe>' the laws ; to cause 

rapidlv or^'anibed ; this being the natural result , ^bem to be respected ; to help with all my might to make 

of the react ionarv feeling against a system which ^f**^"" Pf^^ • ^^ ^^ conform to the customs and regula- 
.... ,t*i J ' tions of the society." 

had >ubjected b<K)ks, newspapers, and even con- ■ 

vernation in public places (such as cafes) to a I The sittings were held, first three, then four 
ri^iil ce!i^or>liip supported bv oflicials and by ^'"^^^ » week. Little by little, however, me 
>|)iv.. A pas.H«>n suddenlv arose throughout • "^ual course in such assemblies was drifted into. 
France lor public speaking,' and in a thousand . '^^e leaders went to extremes, and soon the most 
(litVerent assemblies orators were formed. The . extravagant of them obtained the largest follow- 
State>-(ieiKral had just met; and, not content '"K- "^'^^n ^^^ moderate members retired to 
with the f.^rmal sittings, the deputies loved to ^^*™ counter associations, until in time the 
addres> in a dirc-ct manner the outside public, hostile organisations made war upon one another. 
With thi^ view, the deputies from Briltanv h''*^^ ^^^ «"*^^«^»"^ «* ^^*=''' ^"** "'*^F^"- 
estal)IislKd a club called the Breton Club, which "^^"^ Jacobins," says Michelet. "by their 
wa> joiiKd hv other deputies, and which pre- ^^P^'^ ^^ ^''^P^^ ^^'^^^^^ ^^'^-'"^ ^" consUntly in- 
>entU clian^-ed its title to " Societv of the creasing, by their hardened, uncompromising 
Friends ot the Constitution." This association ^^»^^' ^V ^^^'*'' ^^^^^^ inquisitorial ways, had 
inchulecl men of all shades of politics, who were ^>mcthmg of a priestly character. The>- formed 
atterwanN to make war up<m one another, a sort of revolutionary clerg>-." 
An.onK llu m«»st famous niav be mentioned Another great admirer of the Revolution, and 
Sieves, \nlnev.Barnave, Petion,'Barrere. I^meth, ^^P^-^ially of Robespierre, in whom the principle 
R<.lK>pierre. the Duke of Orleans < Philippe />Uacohinism was incarnate, sums up the Jacobin 
K^alit. ,. the Duke de l^i RiK:hefoucauld. Boissy ' ^P^"^ '" ^^"^ following xvords :- 
.lAn^las. TJlevranJ. La Favette, an.i .Mirabeau. " "^^^^ «^ ^^^ conventional inequalities of 
The S^utv had it> head-quarters at Versailles, ^*»''"^^'- ^''"^^ of iinalterable beliefe a sort of 
in a buiMin;; called Le Repos.»ir. which, later nieth<Klical fanaticism intolerance of all that 
on. iK.aPK a I VoieMant church. interfered with the development cif the most 

Alter the dav> of (Xtober the Assemblv fi^l- glaring innovations, and, fundamenUlly, a passion 
I-.wed the Kin^'to Pari>; and the famous club was ^*>^ ^^'^^^^ ^"™^ • these whatex-er may be sdd 
v^tabli^hed. tir.t in a large hall which servcal as *»" ^^e subject were the components of the 
hbrarv to the Dominican monksat theconvent of J^^^^»^'" ^P'"^' ^^^^ true Jacobin had Mimething 
the Rue Samt-Honore, and aftcTwards, when about him at once powerful, original and sombre. 
thi^ order had bcxn dissolvetl, in the Convem He stood midway between the agiUtor and the 
Church. .\. the D<.minicans were more generallv statesman; between the ProtesUnt and the 
>,H.ken o! a. the Jacobins, the latter name xvj^ '^'^'"^ • between the inquisitor and the mbunc. 
MK.n applied to the Friends of the Constitution, H*-'"^^- '^^t ferocious vigilance transformed into a 
who ^xillin^lv adoptc-d it. The same thing, virtue ; that spy system raised to the rank of • 
^traimclN mough, happencil to the Cordeliers patriotic organisation : and that mania for denon- 
an.I the IVtiillanis ; so that the principal Revo- ^»ation, which made people at first laugh, and 
lutioiiarv parties got to be knt>wn throughout "^^ '"^^^ tremble. 
Fur..iH h\ apjKllations forinerlv monastic. France, like England soon afterwards, had its 

Wliai IK Ktill more curiou> is that the last ''^"f'-M'^f*'"' Lrs SuhhatsJaaMieswrn^thctiOt 
of the ja.ohu) monks (in 17.S.) and i7',o) t<H,k ''^ ^^"^ P'''*^"^'*^ publication, and the Jaoohin 
part in llu iiuetinu^ of which their c«.nvent was '/ '"^"'^ ^*"' denunciation" ^r^ thus satirised in 
the s.n.. ..s. in like manner, did the last >ts columns :- 
memlxr^ . .t the ( )rder of Cordeliers. The Jacobin j*" "11"°^ !''^^!!?**~* 

Club po^^c^^d a large >taff of «»tricer>, including ,^ Mcxi«iue et U Champafaa, 

a proideiit. vicc-presi Jeiit, four secretaries, twelve , La Sardaigne el le I^nm. 
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Je d^nonce I'ltalie, 
L'Afrique et la Barbaric, 
L'Angleterre et la Russie 
Sans racme excepter Moscou. 

In spite of these attacks and a thousand others, 
the importance of the Jacobin Club went on 
constantly increasing ; and at the funeral of 
Mirabeau, who died in the first year of the 
Revolution, the President of the Jacobin Club 
marched side by side with the President of the 
National Assembly, and had precedence of the 
Ministers. After the death of Mirabeau the i 
influence of the Lameths, the Duports, the 
Barnaves, etc., gave way to that of Robespierre, 
in whom, says Louis Blanc, "Jacobinism in its 
extremest points was personified." 

Chateaubriand, the Royalist, ought, however, 
to be heard on this subject as well as Louis Blanc, 
the Republican ; and this is what the former 
writes in his '* Essay on Revolutions,^* published 
in 1 717 : — 

•• Much has been said about the Jacobins, but few- 
people have known them. Nearly everyone rushes into 
declamations, and publishes the crimes of this society 
without enlightening us as to the general principle which 
directed its views. This principle consisted in a system 
of perfection towards which the first step to take was to 
restore the laws of Lycurgus. If, moreover, it be con- 
sidered that France is indebted to the Jacobins for its 
numerous armies, courageous and disciplined ; that it was 
the Jacobins who found the means of paying them, and of 
Wctualling acountry without resources and surrounded by 
enemies; that it was they who created a navy as if by 
miracle, and who, through intrigues and money, ensured 
the neutrality of some of the powers ; that under their 
reign the greatest discoveries in natural history were made, 
and great generals formed ; that, in a word, they gave 
vigour to a warlike body, and, so to say, organised 
anarchy ; one must then of necessity admit that these 
monsters, escaped from hell, had infernal talents." 

In 1 79 1 the Jacobins were still Royalists, not 
from attachment to the Monarchy, but from a 
scrupulous regard for Constitutional legalitv. 
Nevertheless, after the flight to Varennes they 
departed from their former principles so far as 
to demand the abdication of the king. The next 
day, however, on the proposition of Robespierre, 
they returned to their customary prudence, pro- 
nounced against the Republic, and sent commis- 
saries to the Champ de Mars to take back their 
demand. 

In connection with most of the great revolu- 
tionary events their conduct was the same, 
though the aristocratic Jacobins of 1780 had now 
quitted the society, to be replaced by men of 
extreme views — journalists, orators, and members 
of the National Assembly, who desired to plac e 



themselves in direct contact with the outside 
world. 

Among the questions put to candidates for 
election to the Jacobin Club were the following : 
'* What were you in 1 789 ? What have you done 
since? What was your fortune until 1789, and 
what is it now ? " Every candidate was bound 
to answer all questions addressed to him, and 
he was to do this publicly in a loud voice. 
Anyone rejected by the Jacobin Club became at 
once an object of suspicion ; and to be denounced 
by the Jacobin leaders was to receive a sentence 
of death. In this way perished the unfortunate 
Anacharsis Clootz, Fabre d'figlantine, and 
many others. 

At the critical moment the Jacobins remained 
faithful to the fortune of their chief On the 
news of his arrest they ordered permanent 
sittings and voted unanimously their approval 
of the insurrectionary attitude of the Paris 
Commune. They spoke of resistance. But, 
though men of action abounded in the Jacobin 
Club, the members, as a body, were pusillanimous 
and could do nothing. 

Arthur Young in his " Travels in France *^ 
gives an interesting account of a meeting, which 
he attended, of the Jacobin Club at the time of 
the Revolution : — 

" At night," he says, writing in diary form, " M. 
Decretot and M. Blin carried me to the revolutionary club 
of the Jacobins ; the room where they assemble is that 
in which the famous league was signed. There were 
above one hundred deputies present, with a president 
in the chair ; I was handed to him and announced as the 
author of the Arithmctique Politique. The President, 
standing up. repeated my name to the company and de- 
manded if there were any objections. None ; and this 
was all the ceremony, not merely of an introduction, but 
election ; for I was told that now I was free to be present 
when I pleased, being a foreigner. Ten or a dozen other 
elections were made. In this Club the business that is 
to be brought into the National Assembly is regularly 
debated ; the motions are read that are intended to be 
made there, and rejected, or corrected and approved. 
When these have been fully agreed to, the whole party 
are engaged to support them. I'lans of conduct are here 
determined ; proper persons nominated to act on com- 
mittees and as presidents of the Assembly named. And 
I may add that such is the majority of members that 
whatever passes in this Club is almost sure to pass in the 
Assembly." 

Arthur Youner also gives a description of a 
debate in the National Assembly on the subject 
of the conduct of the Chamber of \'acation in 
the Parliament of Rennes. 

M. I'Abbe Maury, a zealous royalist, *'madea 
lonjT and eloquent speech, which he delivered 
with great fluency and precision and without any 
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ni>ti>. Ill ddcncc tif thi; Farliuiiiuit ; tic rcplk-d ptrsui) spoke without llr)tL-^ ; the Count dc 
111 u'liat had Iklii ur^cd by the Count ilc Clermont read a speech that had M>nie brJIlijnt 
Mirabeau on a foniKT day, and strongly ctnsurtd pa-'-sages. but was by no means an answer to 
his unjustifiable call on [he people of Hrt-tagne the Abh(5 Maury, as. indeed, it would have been 
to a rfiiouUtblc dewiinhrement. He said that it , wonderful if it were, being prepared before he 




would iKlter become the members of such an 
ajs.nibly to count their own principL-s and 
duties and the fruits of their attention to the pri- 
vilejies of the subjitt than to call for a iH-w.m- 
/inmriit that would fill a province with lire and 
hlondsbed. He was interrupted by the noise 
and confusion of the Assembly and of the 
audience six several times, but it had no effect <m 
him : he waited calmly till it subsidc-d, and then 
priiceediii as if no interruption had occurred. 
The s|K-<.-ch was a very able one and much 
relished by the Royalists ; but the eumgH 
condemned it as goud fur nuthing. Xu other 



heard the Abbe's or.-itton. ... Disorder 
and every kind < f confusion prevails now almosi 
as much as when the Assembly sal at Versailles. 
The interruptions are frequent and Icmg, and 
speakers who have no ripht by the rules to 
speak will attempt lo hold forth. The Count 
de Mirabeau pressed t<) deliver his opinion after 
the Abbe Maury ; the president put it to the 
vote whether he should be allowed to speak a 
second lime, and the whole house Tit^ up to 
negative it, si> that the first orator of the 
As.scmbly has not the influence even to be heard 
to explain. We hare nu conception of >uch 
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rules, and yet their great numbers must make and, after some ridicule (for the French public 
this necessary. I forgot to observe that there had grown sick of the Revolution), it was sup- 
is a gallerj- at each end of the saloon which is pressed by an order from the Direclon- (I7qql. 
open to alt the world, and side ones for ad- The Jacobin Club, however, as Arthur Young 
mission of the friends of the members !))■ tickets. ! knew and described it. not only dictated ih^ 
The audience in these galleries are verj' noisy ; | proceedings of the National Assembly, using this 
they clap when anything pleases them, and they j bodj- as a sort of tool or cat's-paw by which it 




have been known to hiss, an indecorum which ■ 
is utterly destructive cf freedom of debate," ' 

With Robespierre the grand period of the ! 
Jacobins came to an end, and nearly a hundred 
and twenty of them perished on the scaffold. . 
Their hall was now closed and the club forbidden ! 
to meet except as a " regenerated society." At 
last the Committees of Public Safety and of 
General Security issued a decree which put an ' 
end to the Society of Jacobins. 

In the year 1796 a new Jacobin club was ! 
formed in the Riding School of the Tuileries, | 
which soon afterwards moved to the church in ' 
the Rue du Bac, and boldly announced that it 1 
meant to revive the Jacobin traditions. "Jacobins ' 
of the Riding School " this society was called, ■ 



practically governed France, but exerted such an 
influence on Parisian society that enthusiasm 
for Liberal ideas took possession even of the 
fair sex. " The present devotion to liberty," he 
writes, " is a sort of rage. It absorbs everj- other 
passion and permits no other object to remain 
in view than what promises to confirm it. Dine 
with a large party at the Duke de La Rochefou- 
cauld's, ladies and gentlemen are all etjuatly 
politicians." Young adds, however, that one 
effect of the Revolution was to lessen the enor- 
mous influence of the gentler sex. Previously I hey 
had " mixed themselves in everything in order to 
govern everything," and the men of the kingdom 
had been mere " puppets moved bv their wives." 
Rut now, " instead of giving the /on to questions 
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<>t national dcl)atc, they nnl^t receive it aiul he 
c(»ntent to move in the pohtical >phere ot M>ine 
telehrateii leader." 'i'hey were lhii> >inking 
into the po>ition which, a> Voun|;( con>idered, 



Nature had intended for then; and he main- 
tained that the dau|;hterj» i*f France wouUl now- 
become ** more amiable and the nation better 
governed." 



CHAPTER XVI. 
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Kicheiicu'o I'Ja«.e— The Rc^rni .jf CVicnx I J-.c I>uke of prlean*- Di^Mpatiun in the I*alai» Royal- ILc IVai* Naliuii.ii 
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THE whole history of Pari> may be read alon^ 
the line ot the B()ulevard>. an.! the whole 
life of the capital ob>erved there in concentraleil 
form. The Palais Royal. IiowlVlt, with it> 
theatre>. it> re>taurant>, it> >hop«K ,,t all kind>. 
its ^allerie>, and it> gardens, i> in scarcely 
a U^*^ degree an epitome of Pari^. It wa> 
former Iv known as the Palai> Cardinal, in 
memory of Richelieu, by whonj, in its original 
sha|K\ it was c<»nstructeJ. Richelieu afterwards 
made such frequent additions to the building 
that it lo>t all synnnetry. In one of the wings 
a theatre wa> ci»nstructt\l ; though it was not 
here, but in a large drawing-room, that the 
Cardinal's tragedies, Entr'ipt' and Mniimc, were 
played. The palace, with its lateral develop- 
ments, a-sumed at last the fi>rm of a quadrangle 
with a large garden in the interi(»r. It sufferetl 
from the irremediable fault of not having Ix-en 
c<»nstructed from the tir^t on a definite plan. Hut 
the garden, the fountain, the jewellers* shops, the 
b<K»ksellers* stall>, give the place a physi(»gnomy 
of its (»wn, and cause the beholder to overlook all 
architcx'tural defejts. 

Having completed his palacv, and convinceii 
himself that he had constructed an edifice worthy 
the acxH-'plance of his Mivereign, Richelieu pre- 
senteil it to I^»uis XIII. <io?o), afterwards con- 
firming the gift in his will (1042). Corneille, 
the rcxipient n<»w of fav«)urs, n<»w of slight^ from 
the great Cardinal, wn»te, in an admiring mo<»d, 
(►f the Cardinal's palace the following lines : — 

" Non. I'uniMTN rniitT ne j^eiit rit-n \uir il'(.;^ai 
Au\ su|x:rli«*s (irhor-t ilu raiaiN-C'ardinal 
Tnulc unc villc cntitftv avtf jx»mj** luiir. 
S'mblf (Inn vieux fi'S!*^- |^r mirailt* s«)rtif. 
Ht noii?i fail prtHiimcr. a s^rs suj^tTln's Iimi-*. 
Out? li»U"» M"» hal>itant*» si^inl <U's tlit'ux <«u il»*. ri»ii "' • 

leri^'t t-l iKc I'jUi* i ar<!iii«I Pir whi-le li*n, S'l«""l»«''y l^uiU. ^Min* 
10 hare «pru«t; ty a inua(.l« •■uc uf an olJ dilch. niAkiiic unc fADcy (rum 
il» m^^nt&rMU: ioa(» ihat all it« iiitiabitjnt* muU be g,\A^ or kingi.** 



In spite of Corneille's praise, Louis XIII. set.ni5 
to have thought but little <»f his minister's gitt. 
Nor could he in any case have turned it to much 
account, ft>r he did not survive the astute coun- 
sellor for more than a year. 

L(»uis XIV. passed some years of his chiltllKHjd 
at the Palais-Cardinal, to which the name of 
Palais Royal was now given. Here the minister 
Ma/arini, or Ma/arin, rer>ided during the troubles 
»>f the Fronde, and here it was that he heard 
the populace sing couplets about the Fticchtw^ 
/tit lilt wt. ** They sing ; they shall pay ! " 
murmured the minister. But he was obliged 
all the same to take Hight ; and with the queen 
regent and the infant king he sought refuge at 
Siiint -Germain. Never afterwards would the 
proud monarch inhabit the Palais Royal, which 
he assigned as a place of residence ti» Henrietta 
t»f France, Queen of England, and widt»w of 
Charles 1. Afterwards, in I6<»2, Louis XIV. gave 
the Palais Royal as an absolute gift to his 
nephew, Philip of Orleans, Duke oi Chartre>, 
on the occasi(m of that prince's marriage. The 
Palace had now been increased hv the addition of 
the Hotel Dauville in the adjacent Kue Richelieu, 
and of a gallery* constructed by the celebrated 
architect Mansard. 

Tlie Regent of Orleans turned the theatre 
of Richelieu into an opera h(»use, where he gave 
a number of masked balls which are remembered 
in history. Nor is the profligate life of which the 
Palais Royal now became the scene by any means 
forgotten. The theatre having been bunit down, 
the regent insisted on its being restored at the 
expense of the town ; which wa> acxordingly 
done. Rut the theatre was again destroyed 
by fire in 17H1 : and the Duke of Chartres. 
afterwards known during the Revolution as 
I*hilippe Kgalite. the father of King I-4»uis 
Philippe, intead of rebuilding it, constructed the 
three galleries surrounding the garden which 
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still exist. The idea of three such galleries, 
communicating with the body of the palace, is 
said to have been entertained by Richelieu him- 
self. 

As prodigal as his grandfather, the regent, the 
Duke of Orleans, was obliged to have recourse to 
various expedients for replenishing his exhausted 
exchequer. It occurred to him to turn the 
galleries of the Palais Royal into long lines of 
shops. This involved the expenditure of a con- 
siderable sum of money, but the result was most 
remunerative. The new Palais Royal became a 
centre of attraction to all Paris. Around the 
garden the three galleries, together with the one 
still known as the Galerie d'Orleans, formed a 
sort of bazaar, where jewellery, fans, and orna- 
ments of all kinds were offered for sale. The 
shops were varied by cafes and restaurants. In 
the garden the Cafe de la Regence was estab- 
lished, and the Richelieu Theatre being once 
more rebuilt, now formed the home of the 
Comedie Fran^aise. Towards the end of the 
Monarchical period the Palais Royal became 
a recognised place of dissipation. In contrast 
with the loose morality of the locality was the 
rigid exactitude with which, every day at noon, 
a cannon in the centre of the garden, fired 
by the rays of the sun through a powerful lens, 
announced the hour ; and crowds of people used 
to assemble round it, watch in hand, towards 
twelve o'clock. Walking through the Palais 
Royal one day with the Duke of Orleans, the 
Abbe Delille was requested by the Prince to 
sum up in a few words his ideas of the place, 
and did so in the following quatrain : — 

" Dans ce jardin tout se rencontre, 
Excepts I'ombrage et les fleurs. 
Si Ton y d^r^gle ses mocurs, 
Du moins on y regie sa montre." ♦ 

After the execution of the Duke of Orleans, 
who, having had the infamy to vote for the death 
of his blameless relative Louis XVI., was himself 
by a mild retribution, to perish on the scaffold, 
the Palais Royal was appropriated by the State, 
and the place was now invaded by all the ruffians 
and reprobates of Paris. Let us on this subject 
hear Mercier in his ** Tableau de Paris." *' The 
Athenians,'' he writes, '' raised temples to their 
Phrynes ; curs find them in this enclosure 
already built. Speculators and their correlatives 
go three times a day to the Palais Royal, the 
centre of political and every other kind of de- 
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In this garden one may meet with every thin i;. except shade and 
Ihwcn. In it, if one's morals go wrong, at least ont's watch may be set 
risht." 



bauchery. Some are occupied with the rise and 
fall of the funds. Gaming-tables are kept in 
every cafe, and it is a sight to see the sudden 
change in the expression of the players' faces as 
they lose or win. The Palais Royal is an elegant 
box of Pandora, beautifully carved, delicately 
worked, but containing what everyone knows 
it contains. All these followers of Sardanapalus 
or of Lucullus inhabit the Palais Royal, in 
apartments which the King of Assyria and 
the Roman Emperors would have envied.** 
Under the Directory the number of gambling 
houses was limited, first to four, afterwards to 
eight ; and it was not until the reign of Louis 
Philippe that they were finally suppressed. 
The gambling house at Number 113 figures 
in the " Peau de Chagrin " of Balzac ; also 
in Dumas* *' Femme au Collier de Velours.'* 

As for the '* Palace" — the mansion inhabited 
by Mazarin and the infant Loui> XIV., after- 
wards by Henrietta of England, antl then by 
various members of the Orleans family — Napo- 
leon established public offices in it. During the 
Hundred Days the palace was occupied by 
Lucien Bonaparte, and on the restoration of the 
Monarchy the whole place was bought back from 
the Government by the then Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards Louis Philippe. Some changes were 
made in the direction of the galleries, the popu- 
larity of which remained as great -as ever. Nor 
was this diminished by the foreign occupation, 
for the Palais Royal was thronged day and night 
bv oflficers of the Allied Armv. It was now that 
the Cafe Lemblin became the head-quarters of 
Bonapartist officers on half-pay, and the Cafe des 
Mille Colonnes that of the officers serving in the 
newly organised Royalist army ; and between 
the two bodies of oflficers numerous duels were 
fought. An in^a-nious rhymed description of 
the Palais Royal in its be>t and worst days has 
been left by Desaugiers, the celebrated song- 
writer of the period before Be'ranger, of which 
we may quote the concluding lines, telling 
how the resort, from being the scene of politi- 
cal storms, came to be the general rcndcz-v(}tis 
of pleasure-^eekers c-f every kind and every 
nationality, from the Fleming to the Turk, and 
from the genius to the fool : — 

■' Si de maint politi(iue orage 

Le Palais Royal 
Devint le theatre infernal, 

Du Kai carnaval 
II est aujourdhui Ihcritagc : 

Jeu. spectacle, bal 
Y sont dans leur pays natal 

Flamand, Proven9al. 
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tilled to di-uppcar in the rt-volution of tlit 
4tli ot SuptcmtH.r. l^Ti, when, at the sam-.* 
tiiiiL-, the Kcpiihlkai) motto. "Liberty. Htjualjty, 
I-'raternity." was rotoretl. Meanwhile. t>n tho 
2}rd of May. 1H71. while the expiring Com- 
mune was stil! ^truggliiif; against the army 




KetorniLtl in so many rL-<pccts under thi 
reiKii of I^iiii^ ['hihp[x-, the Palais Koya 
wa» (li'>lini'd ai the ^ame time to be over 
shudiiHcd bv thi' itiLreaMng importance of ttn 
Holder ardv 
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of \'ersuilles, the palace wai^ invaded b}' the 
Communard- and ivt in tlanitr». The whole ol 
the left winj;, with part of the central pavilion, 
wa> fturnt down. In the midst of the general in- 
tendiariMn, the Theatre [-ran^ais. which may be 
al. regarded a>an aniiexeof the Palais Royal. thouRh 
ed it is entered from the Rue Richelieu, had itK:lf a 

le, The !'alai> Royal was destined to be 

>n the birthpUke of more than one revolution. 

ir.\ It w.i- here that the j:reat mi)vement of i;."*!), 

■11. and the minor one -if July. is>o, began. The 

4^ revoltitioii of July si-em>. in the first in- 

nd -l;MKe, to have Ixen intended simply a.s a 

L->- prote>l, an act ol' roislance against arbitrary 
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measures— and in particular against the muzzling ! harangues to excite in their hearers and 
of the Press to such an extent as to render it i in themselves a vague appetite for agitation. 
impossible under modern conditions to publish [ Rut dancing was going on in the environs 
a newspaper. The celebrated ordomianccs had i of the capital ; the people were engaged in 
the immediate effect of throwing a multitude of ; labour or amusement. The bourgeoisie alone 




journeyman printers out of work, ami it was I 
\n these men that in one part of the city the 
insurrection was commenced. With them the 
question was not a political one in iheorv alone ; 
it was a question whether they should get the 
hateful r,r</'iniiimccs repealed or remain without 
work ; that is to say, starve. 

The 26th of July passed off verv calnilv in 
Paris as a whole. At the Palais Koyal, however, 
some young men were seen mounting chairs, as 
formerly CamlUe Desmoulins had done. "They 
r«ul the M;niteur aloud." says a witness of the 
scene, "appealed to the people against the 
infraction of the charter, and eiideavourvd 
^ violent gesticulation and inflammatory 



gave evidence ot consternation. The f>rd'm- 
uiuia-s had dealt it a twofold bl<)w : they had 
struck at its political power in the per.-ions of 
its legislatiir.s. and at its moral power in those of 

At first there was nothing to be seen through- 
out the whole hutir^^ois portion of the popu- 
lation but one dull, uniform stupor. Bankers, 
traders, niaiuifacturers, printers, lawyers, and 
journalists :icc"sted each other with seared and 
a>toLinded l<«.ks. There was in this sudden 
muzding of the Press a sort of arrogant chal- 
lenge that stunned men's faculties. So much 
daring inferred prop<irtionute strength. 

The most activeseetionof the A'j«rX'''''J"' went 
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towiirk on tliL' ^7tti, and nothing wask-tt undotK- 
t'> stir up thv iK-iiplg. The (iuirtte, thi- ijit-.- 
Iii/i.iiiii; ^uii tliu I'ltitfrsfl had MibmittL'd to thi- 
urii'iiiiiiinci-s from cimvkliim or friini pariv spirit ; 
t\K J;iirnal ilrs Dffiati and th« 0,nstitutv>iini-i 
troin It-ar and nKTL-antile pohcv. The (ilofn; tht- 
X,ili;iMl. and the T,mp^, which defiantly ton- 
linucd to appear, ivcrc prufust-lv circulated, '['he 
police order of the precedinj; day, forbidding 
their pubUeation, <)nly served tu simulate 
curio>ity. Copie^ Were ih.s- 
po>ed of by hundreds in tlie 
cafes, the read ing-roi mis, 
and the restaurants. Jour- 
nah9t> hurried from manu- 
factory to manufactory, and 
II >hop III shop, to read 



the 



up 



les aloud and c 
i.n them, Indi. 
I) the dress, and 
with the manners and ap- 
pearance of men of fashion, 

stone poMs and holding 
forth as professors of in- 
surrection ; whilst students 
parade.l the streets, armed 
with canes. Having their 
hats and crviug ■■ I'ire la 
C/i.ir/,:'" 



The 
Rogues, 
of a m.. 



rdinary dema- 
•t into the midst 




hold troops of most sovereign*- irritated greatly 
the people <if Paris, who looked i.p-n tin revo. 
lution now taking place x- a natiinuil movement 
under the tricolour flag against the monarchy, 
restored bv foreign power after the tlefeat ot 
Napoleon, with the white flag a* it> enibkni. 
" The sight of those red uniforms," wroti an eve- 
witness of many of the scenes that t<">k plat, 
during the thrcv days of July, "redoubled the 
fury of the insurgents ; fresh combatants ru-hed 
forth from every alleV, and 
a barricade wa- matmed 
and seized hv the jKopk-. 
The Swiss sustained thi-. 
attack with vigour ; the 
guards advanced to -upiiorl 
them, and the Parisians 
were beginning i.. give 
way, when a voung man 
advanced to r.illy .in.l cheer 

tlag at the end or a lailce, 
and shouting, ' I will show 
you how to die : ■ He fell, 
pierced with hall-, within 
ten pate> < if the j; uard*. 
This engagcmeiil «..> tcr- 



rible ; the 



- letl I 



; thel 



:ou!d 



.urpris 



; at all 



not c<imprehend. I.x.ked .1 

these thing-; but, gradually yielding to the con- 
tagion of the hour, they imitated the bnur/^ihiiie, 
and running aljout with bewildered countenance', 
shoutc-d like others for the charter. 

Begun in the Palais Koyal, this revolution 
was continued and virtually concluded at the 
nc-ighbouriiig TuUeries. whci^- the Swiss (iuard. 
fighting as faithfully for the restnrc-tl mtmarehv 
as they had fought for the monarchy of Ixui- 
XVI.. {>eri>hed at the hands of the insir- 
gents. The great Danish sculptor. Thorvald- 
st-n. had already commemorated the heri>ism of 
Ijiui* the Sixteenth's Swi>s (iuard in a magnifi- 
cent figure <if a woundiil, expiring, hut still 
undaunted lion, carved on a cliff or mountain- 
side chise to the town of Lucerne. The loval 
iiKTcenaries of Charles X. showc-d the same lion- 
like courage that th.^- of I^iuis XVI. had 
displayed. 

There can be no doubt that the sight of the 
Swiss unifuri — scarlet, like that uf the House- 



of their nui.iln-rs stretched 
on the pavement." 

The fighting, all ovtr 
Paris, abounded in scenes 
which were either fan- 
tastic, heroic, or lamentable- The M.ir^ui» 
d'Antichamp had taken up his po>t. seated 
on a chair under the colonnade of the l.ouvre, 
opposite Saint -Germain - I'Au.xerniis. Ik'nt 
under the burden of his years, and hardly able 
to sustain his tottering frame, he eucouraged 
the Swiss to the fight by hi^ presence, and sal 
with folded arms gazing oti the terrible spectacle 
before him with stoical insensibility. A hand of 
insurgents attacked the powder magazine at Ivry 
<m the Boulevard de I'Hopital. broke the gate 
in with hatchets and pole-axe's, ru-hed into the 
courtyard, and obligeil the people of the pl.KC to 
throw them packages of powiler out i-f the 
windows- The insurgents, with all the hot-headed 
recklessness of the mcmiem. continued « ith their 
pipes in their mouths to catch the packages as 
they fell, and carrieil them off" in their arm*. 
The debtors confined hi Sainte- Pelagic, u-ing a 
beam for a liatte ring-ram. burst the galc>, and 
then went and joined the guards im duty out»de 
to prevent the escape of the criminal prisonen. 
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A sanguinary encounter took place in the Kuc de and struck him a blow on the head with an iron 

Proux-aircs, :ind exhibited the spectacle, common bar. He reeled, and his hoc was bathed in 

enough in ci^nl wars, of brothers fighting in Mood ; but he had still strength enough left to 

opposite ranks. Throughout the whole city a throw up his soldiers' bayoncU with hi» swnrd 

aort of moral intoxication beyond all description as they were about to fire on the aggressor. The 

had aeiicd upon the inhabitants. Amidst the noi»e leaders of the people, added the nuM perfect self- 

of musketr)-, the rolling of the drunu, the cries denial to their intrepidity ; and they rangvd 

and groaiu of the combatants, a tliousand strange themselves by preference under tlic (>rdt.T> ol 

reports pm-ailed and added to the universal those combataiiu whose dress procUimcd that 

bewilderment. A hat and feathers were carried they belonged to the more favoured classes i>f 

about in some parts of the town, said to be those society. Furthermore, the young men found at 

of theDukeof Kagusa, whose death wasrepurted. every step guides for their inexperience in 

The audacity of some of the combatants was the persons of old soldiers who had survived the 

incredible. A workman, seeing a company of battles of the Empire — a warlike generation 

the fth rc^ment of the line advancing u|>on the whom the Bourbons had for ever incensed in 

Place de la Bourse, ran straight up to the captain 1 M 1 5. 
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.- faimuis '■ Balk-t 
CiiiiiiquL' (U I.I Kiiiit." pn •liiiccd towards tin: 
ciiii >i| till- I'.th i.ciiliiry, \va>, in fact, a dramatic 
ci)lL-rt.iiiiiiiL'[i[ with -iiit^iii); and iiaiKinK> strong;])' 
ri.'>vnihlin^ what wiuld ni>\v be culled uii opera : 
and tilt.- author of tin; wiirk explains, in his 
prcfate, tlut hi; calls it "balk-t comique," instead 
of "ballet " alone, N.-cause it piKssc-ssos a draniatic 
character. Volnnie? innumerable have been 
written on tile oriwin of the French theatre, 
which had a* linmhie a bL-){innin>; as the theatre 
in all i>lhcr Kuropean countries : with the ex- 
ception. Imwever, of tipera, which in the earliest 
davs of the inii>ical drama eiijnved the special 
patronage nf kiiif;-, priiice>, cardinals, and great 

In ltal>, duriiij; the Renaissance period, the 
musical drama wa- invented by jmpes, cardinals, 
ind other illw-lriou>per-onaj;es Ix-nt on restoring 
ill nio.lem lurm llie ancient drama of the (irtx-ks. 
The spoken drama of France, as of other Kuro- 
pean c'i'.intrtcs. had hunibk-r beginnings, and the 



iid fir-t regular triKip of the Comedie Fran<,ai»e 
lie- had its origin in a combination of wandering 
1,„ c„,„p:,„ii». 

At tile end of the sixteenth, and during the 
early part of the seventeenth century, the Knglish 
I iitage, with Marlowe, Shaki-speare, Ben Jonwin. 
[ and other dramatic poets of the Elizabethan 
period, was far superior to the stage of France, 
which scarcely indeed exiitvd at the lime. But 
towards the end of the seventeenth century the 
French theatre enjoyed the supreme advantage 
of p<issessing simultaneously the three greatest 
dramatists that France even to this day has 
produced : Corneille, Moliere. and Kacine. 

It is a httk- more than two centuries ago, 
in the year i6Kq, that the theatre where 
"the comedians of the king" habitually per- 
formed received the title of Comc^ie Fran^aise ; 
though its constitution dates from 16H0, when, 
by order of Ixiuis XI\'., the company of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne was united to that of 
the Theatre Guc'n^aud in the Rue Mazarin. 
The histnr\' of the Comedie Frani;aise cannot 
well he Mrparated from that of Corneille and <»f 
Molic-re, its greatest writers : though MoUere, 
who died in Ib73, and Corneille, who died in 
ii).'*4, produced their works long before the 
The^itre Frani;ais was otficially constituted. 
Perhaps the most interesting account of the 
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THE "ROMAN COMIOUE." 



origin of the French theatre is to be found in , " comic," but " dramatic," or " theatrical." Scar- 
the ■■ Roman Comique " of Scarron, in which [ roii in any case shows us how MolierL- (intro- 
onc of the leading personages is Madeleine | duced under another name) joined a strolhng 




Bejard. elder sister of the charming but uii- cunipany when he 

faithful Armande Bejard, known to evervime as a> a law student. 

Moliere's wife. Possibly, as in tile case' of the been burrowed 1 

"Ballet Comique de la Heine," the adjective in Madrid." wherein 

the title of Scarron's work is used to signify, nut throws in his lot w 
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i> bcvoiui doubt that the youth, ** not brought up on the subject of French dramatic literature. 

which give a good idea of the esteem in which 
the art of playwriting must have been held in 
France immediately before the advent of Moliere. 
** M. de Comeille," she said, " has done the 
greatest harm to the dramatic profession. Before 
his time we had very good pieces which were 
written for us in a night for three crowns. Now 
M. de Comeille charges large sums for his play^ 
and we earn scarcely anything.*' 

Even in these early da^'s Louis XIV. took 
the greatest interest in theatrical representa- 



to thv' prutoMon,'* who becomes a member of a 
wa:ulcrinj; ir(u)p involved in the adventures and 
hum«nir- ><» jjraphically described by Scarron 
wa> no other than Moliere himself, or Poquelin, 
to ^ive him his proper family designation, as 
di>tin;;uished from his more euphonious theatrical 

naiiVv*. 

One of tlie most interesting members of thii 
celebrated company was Mdlle. du Pare, for 
wh .in is claimed the unique honour of having 
been passionately beloved by the three greatest 



dramatists of France : Corneille, Moliere, and tions, especially those given b)' Moliere s 

Racine. Having to choose between three writers, company. Perhaps the ver>' best period of the 

of whom the first was old, the second middle- j French stage was between the years 1045, when 

aged, and the third young. MdlL-. du Pare was .Moliere abandoned the law courts to join a troop 

eccentric enough to select the last ; a prefer- i>f wandering players, and I680, when the two 

en.c which left Moliere silent, but which pr(»- nu»st important companies of the day were 

vokcd from Corneille some verses so admirable combined ; at which time Moliere had been 

that OIK- cannot but forgive the lady who, by dead seven years, while Comeille was on the 

her heartless conduct, called forth >uch lines, point of dying. 

Ct.rncillc and .Moliere had at this time separate The Comedie Fran^aise was formed in the most 

coin|ninie^. nnd .Mdlle. du Pare appears to have arbitrar>- manner. It has been said that the 

acted in both. Corneille in any cxse endeavoured company which had been in the habit of playing 

to persuade .Mdlle. du Pare to pass from .Moliere's at the Hotel de Bourgogne was joined to that of 

conipanv u* his own, pointing out to her that the Theatre Gu^n^gaud in the Rue Mazarin. 

tlic troop of his friend .Moliere * was very inferior Hut there was at that day a third theatre in Paris, 

in tra«^cc!v, >o that she would always be sacrificed, the Theatre du Marais ; and in order that c\'en*. 

^incc ^lu- excelled above all in the tragic style." thini; dramatic might be concentrated at the one 

Kacine cni)>l<»ycd the same kind of argument as e>tablishment, this unhappy house was simply 

CoriKJlL. and ultimately succeeded in taking suppressed. By Royal decree the number of 

i\\ IV tlK much-admired actress from .Moliere*s actors and actresses connected with the Cont^die 

c«inp.t!i. ill frder to attach her to his theatre of Fran<;ai>e was fixed at twenty - seven. A year 

tlu H ul lie liourgogne, where tragedies from later the establishment received for the first time 

11!- pen w^ic habitually produced. Mdlle. du an annual subvention, to the amount of 12,000 

Pare, whn lad previously caused an estrange- livres or francs. At the same time the French 

nunt betweenCorneilleand Moliere, now brought comeilians were authorisc*d, in lieu of previous 

about a complete rupture between Moliere and arrangements, to deduct the fiiU expenses of the 

Kai inc. theatre before paying anything to the author?. 

The ^«tory of Mdlle. du Pare, with the intrigues The company had scarcely taken possession of 
of which ^«he was made the object, brings out the Theatre de Guen^lgaud when they were 
cleat 1\ the fact that in the early days of the obligc*d to leave it for another and more oom- 
Kreni^h >ta^e there was not one theatre, but modious building in the Rue des Foss^ Stint- 
three; Corneille, Moliere, and Racine having each ' Germain -des- Pres ; and it was here that the name 
his >eparate company. In the present day the of Comedie Franqaise was first adopted. Hi 
TIk at re Fran^-ais comprises in its repertory all the the name of the Rue de TAncienne 
masterpieces of France's three greatest dramatists; in which street, newly baptised, the ComAiie 
and many imagine that for this famous establish- Fran<;ai>e was for so many years installed. 
nient may be claimed the hontuir of having The Ccmiedie Fran^*aise had everjlhiqg to 



♦ir^t pri>duLed them. But the finest tragedies 

and mmeilies that France possesses were written 

tor the.il res nf little or no standing ; and not, as 

just pointe.i »»ut, for one, but for three different 

theatres. An actress celebrated in her time, . 

Mdlle. HeauprCf made some celebrated remarks to keep their monopoly. In a formal pgtJriw 



itself until the vear iboq, when much alarm and 

m 

indignation was caused in the ranks of dK 
company by the c*stablishment of an 
theatre, the Commie Italienne. The 
comedians were ready to do anything in 
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they represented to the king that they were In 1770 the famous company again changed 
twenty -six in number (the principal actress had their domicile, and, by the king's special per- 
died) and capable, if necessary, of amusing His mission, took possession of the theatre built in 
Majesty at two different theatres. They thought ' 1071 at the palace of the Tuileries. Here they 
it hard, however, that after quitting, by His ' remained twelve years, until 17^2, when they 
Majesty's orders, first the Hotel de Bourgogne, left the palace of the kings of France and 
then the Theatre Guenegaud, they should now . installed themselves in the house afterwards 
be threatened in their new abode, which had > to become known as the Odeon, on the left bank 
cost them 200,000 francs to construct. ' of the Seine, close to the Luxemburg Palace. 

The king paid no attention to these repre- , According to Freron, the daring satirist who was 
sentations, and the Comedie Italienne soon 1 in no way afraid to take even Voltaire for his mark, 
became the home of French comic opera, doing ' the dramatic literature of France had now fallen 
a flourishing business according to the tariff of | to a very low point, by reason of the worldly 
those days, when a place in the pit cost five . success of its authors. *' The gay life of most of 
sous, and a seat in the boxes ten. ' our authors helps," wrote Freron, *'to keep them 

The Comedie Fran^aise did not in the long | within the bounds of mediocrity. Love of pleasure, 
run suffer from the popularity of the opposition the attractions of society^ that luxury which had 
theatre, and perhaps profited by it. But soon ' so long kept them at a respectful distance, now 
the Comedie Fran^aise was to be subjected to a enervate their souls. They are men of society, 
new inconvenience, and in the very year which 1 men of fashion^ runners after women, and them- 
had witnessed the invasion of the Comedie selves much run after. They are at every party, 
Italienne a tax was imposed on theatres gener- every entertainment ; no supper is complete 
ally for the benefit of the poor — '' tuxc dcs without them ; they are sumptuously dressed, 
pauvrcs " — which exists even to the present day. 1 and have luxuriously furnished rooms. It was 
The members of the Comedie Franc^aise en- ' not by supping out every night in society that 
deavoured to meet the diflficulty by raising the the Corneilles, the Moli^res, the La Fontaines, 
prices on the occasion of first representations. and the Boileaus composed those masterpieces 

After the death of Louis XI\\ the Comedie , which will constitute for ever their glory and the 
Fran<j^aise remained, as before, under the supreme 1 glory of France. They were simply lodged and 
government of the king, his ministers, and the simply clothed ; a large flat cap covered the 
gentlemen of the chamber. The new sovereign sublime head of the great Corneille, but all the 
showed himself as munificent in the matter of assemblv rose before him when he made his 
the subvention as his predecessor, and the appearance at the plav." Since the days of 
theatre was once more guaranteed an annual Freron the incomes and the luxury of French 
grant of 12,000 francs. A custom was now for dramatic authors have greatly increased ; a result 
the first time introduced, which has since become mainly due to the exertions of Beaumarchais, 
universal — that of playing a first piece in one act i whose Marrtaf(c of Fte^aro was produced at 
before the principal play of the evening. ' the Comedie Franc^aise two years after its installa- 

Under Louis XV^ the Comedie Fran(;aise was ' tion at the Odeon in 1784. It was Beaumarchais 
directed, in the matter of engagements and who secured for French dramatic authors a fixed 
general administration, by the Due de Richelieu, proportion of the receipts, and caused this 
to whom were submitted the petitions intended \ equitable arrangement, previously unknown, to 
for the king. The members of the Comedie be perpetuated. 

Fran<^aisi kept a careful watch over the privileges Under the Revolution, precisely five years 
conferred upon them, and we find them com- ' after the production of The Marriaf!!;c of Fifraro, 
plaining whenever there are any signs of these the spirit and tone of which seemed to the king 
privileges being interfered with by a rival himself prophetic of the approaching catastrophe, 
establishment. Every booth c.pcned at a the Comedie Franc^aise assumed the title ot 
temporary fair excited the suspicion of the ^' Theatre de la Nation. Comediens ordinaires du 
comedians ; and they at last succeeded in pro- Roi," a compromise between loNaltv to the old 
curing an order by which the directors of the state of thinc^s and adhesion to the new of which 
much-hatea Comedie Italienne, now known as the the members of the companv were afterwards 
Opera Comique, were prevented from playing bitterly to repent. Dissensions now sprang up 
comedies, especially those which had been written between the different members of the company, 
expressly for the Comedie Fran^aise. .^ome royalists, others republicans. On the whole, 
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h'lWtviT. till- ylt^lT^ aii<l iiurc-M- >li"\viil ;» ii-r- ai l*ari^. but in Jiiy 'Hhirr jwrt 'it I-'r.iiut 1: .1 

t.iiti jjititiiik- lor [il.iiiiij; iln.ni-tlvi.-- <'Xi c'""! ll><-' >;"in; linic al>i> l>>?t it- iiH'ii"|>'lv A -jil; 

lirm- with ttii' ixwiuivi.- [iimi-r ol lliv iiioiiK-nt. liiiviiij; takiii place lit iIk- Liiin|iati\. .1 -t-i.--ii 

In i;..;. ..n iIk ivx- ..t tin.' Ki.it;n ■.! "IVrror. ihv O.nic-dio KraiK.ai^c «a> ^laTtt.^^ iii ' Uk IM.ii 

lil.nir.s«iTi t..riiully..bliKi.(ll..rq>hKc-mh«,ir.i- Koval with llit tckbraltJ Talma. ..ii.l «;: 

a- ■■ StiKiiiiir ■■ anil " M-.n-itur " by ■ Cit..ytii." (irandnKsnil. DuKa^uii. an.l Mint-. W-iii- an!..;i 

wen wht-u thf jiitti; wa.- wrtUin in vi.t>v. In it> anistv .Mcanuhik. iiclHtthyuniluiK tin.- 1.-: 




ila--ii.at traKi.'aK'> of Kaui 

l^nciu ■' innsLimlv .Kviir*. a-. I.ir in-t.nm-. 

cAi;auunui,.iia.WK--v-.Vlnlk-..'r.VbilU> 



<ril uf Talma. iIil> C<>nn.'ilii.- Fran.^aise kqn up anain-t 
all .ii-ailvantauc-i. TbiTt- wa^. h.■lvv^^■l. :■"■ 

inuLh Mn>c «t ari. uf dramatii- prupriit) -im.'iijj 

Till- lu-r.n- ol till- lli.iil .mil ..t tin- niimKr> ti> [H-rmit llii- rq.lati-nKni .-t the 

th. bi-t..,v..l K.imt-h.ul n..« Im Iv " lit..yi-n-: " «..r,l -Siijimur" by •■ Cil"ycii;\ina a- apiini-h- 

wlnih. ap.iii ti..in ilii- iiiirin-ii- ab-ur.lliy ••t tin- mini f..r nit;l«iin(; tbi- r,..virm"inial -rdiT i-ii 

tbini;. i.'til.l nut but *|i.'il ihc nutri.. tin- ^ubji-it iIk- wliuk- uf tlit- iiim|i.iny i-l ihf 

I'm- i-ITixi .,t ilu- Hi-v..lmiMU «..- til .li-|irivc C. .tm-.iii- Kraii.,ai-t.- wa* arn-ti-.l <'ik- ninlit ami 

tlu t'MMH.ii.- l-'i.iu...ii-t.- .-t till- pri\iL-u.- ii b.i.l "< llimivn into pri-i^n. with tliv t-xn-pti-m i-nly i>1 

I..M:: an.! -.1 lUiiii-lK .ni..\i-.l ..t iHi.irpMt.,tn.i; ni M..k. wli.- ua- apparctllly l-w-kol up.-na- aj-.-Hl 

it- i.nii'.inv .inv aifr or at in-- uli.-ni it niiKlu Kt-publiian. .mil -i.mt otliL-r atlor wlii. wa- auav 

L'|',i«>-i.' to lUtaihlrom si<mc otlur irniip. mitmily Iroin tlit- i,-;i{uul. The picct; [Hrrfoi 



t'ornK-ii on ih«: 



Ike CgmMic' Fnusnuc.) 



DURING THE REVOLUTION. 



night of the arrest had been a dramatic version i Ht-ritifrs and othirr amusing comedies, and 
of Richardson's Pamela, or, i'irtiic Rewarded, I Laya, who had dramatised " Panitla," among 
which, according to the judgment of the Re- ' them. One of the members of the Committee of 
publican Censors, was "fullofreactionarj-feeling." | Public Safety, the ferocious Ccllot d'Herbois, is 




Possibly the nameless hero, Mr. B , was 

*J*lreised from time to time not as " Citoven,'' 
but as "Monsieur." 

N'oi only were the actors and actresses of the 

Comedie Fran^aLse imprisoned, but abo tho 

dramatists in the habit of writing for the 

theatre, with Alexander Duval, autlior of Ias 

12 



reported to have ^aid that "ihe head <if ihe 
Comcdic Fran<,ais<.' should be suilLuinwl. and 
the rci^t i-ciu out of the couiitry.'" Tlie 1:imou> 
actor, Fleury, set> fi.rth in his '" .Memoirs ■' that 
on the marniii of the depositiims in ihe east.- <il 
Mdlle, Kauc'oiirt. who had ixvn arre>tcd with the 
other [uembers of the compan}', the said Collot 
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d'Hcrbois had written with his own hand, in of the monarchy, but who foretold instead the 

red, an enormous G. This was a death sentence revival of the Comedie Fran^aise. "The 

without ap|x;al, (i standing for guillotine, woman/* says Fleur)', ** had read the cards 

"Arrested in 1793 with most of the principal aright, for in 1799 an order from the First 

actors and actresses, she was,** says Fleury, ** as Consul re-assembled in a new association the 

a first step, imprisoned at Sainte-Pelagie ; but remains of the company dispersed at the time of 
already she was marked down for the scaffold. . the Revolution.** But now the theatre was 



The Oucen had protected her ; she had received 
numerous benefits from the Ro3ral Family ; and 



burnt down ; and though theCom^e Fran^se 
existed as an institution, and received in 1802 a 



she was suspected of gratitude for so many ' special subsidy of 100,000 francs, it was not until 

favour>.'* In common with all her colleagues of 1803 that, in conformit)' with an order from the 

the Comedie Fran^aise, who like herself had F'irst Consul, it took possession of the building 

been arrested, Fleury among the number, Mdlle. in the Rue Richelieu, close to the Palais Ro>-al, 

Kaueourt owed her life to the courage and in- , where it has e\'er since remained. 
^'ciuiity of a clerk in the employment of the 1 As under Louis XIV., so under Napoleon, the 

Coininittce of Public Safety, who destroyed the Comedie Fran9aise followed the sovereign to hu 

Act- of Accusation drawn up by Collot d*Herbois palatial residence where\'er it might be ; to Saint- 

for prc-sentati(»n to F(»uquier-Tinville. Consider- Cloud, to Fontainebleau, to Trianon, to Com* 

able delay was thus caused, during which the piegne, to Malmaison, and even to Erfurt and 

aii^«T c-iUcTtained against the theatrical troop Dresden, where Talma is known to have per- 

j:i;i lually evaporated, though some of the players formed before a **pit of kings.** Nor did 

rc-inaine-l in prison until the &11 of Robespierre. Napoleon forget the Comedie Fran^aise when 

It \va^ unJcrstood meanwhile that no such words he was at Moscow, during the temporar}* 

4i- *• kin^*' <ir ** queen/* ** lord** or "lady,** were to occupation and just before the fatal retreat; 

Ik* uM:d on the stage, and the members of the though it may well have been from a feeling of 

C*')iiic'die Fran(;aise had received a sufficiently pride, and a desire to show how capable he was 

svvcrc Ic'NM)!) to render them disinclined for the at such a critical moment of occupying himself 

Lit lire to >ct at naught the edict on the subject. with comparatively unimportant things, that he 

.\n >ooii a> she had regained her liberty, Mdlle. dated from the Kremlin his celebrated decree 

Uaucourt tried to form a company for herself, regulating the affairs of the principal theatre in 

jiul. --ucLccdin^, ti>ok a theatre, which was soon, | France. 

how ever, clo'-edbv <»rder of the Government, some . It has been the destinv of the ComMie Fran- 

allu^iuii to \i> severity having been discovered in ' <;aise during the past hundred years to salute a 

one of the pic^e> represented. Mdlle. Raucourt number of different governments and d}*nastict. 

tlieiicetorward made no secret of her hostility That they conscientiously kicked against *^ the 

to the Dircxtory, which, now that the Reign of Republic in its most aggra\'ated form has already 

Terror wa^ at an end, could be attacked, bc*en shown. The\' had no reason for being 

iuiiirectly at least, without too much danger, dissatisfied with Napoleon ; and after the 

Fleury tells us that Mdlle. Raucourt*s costume destruction of the Imperial power it was per- 

wa^ a constant protest against the existing order fectly natural that they should do homi^ to 

of things : which, from a feeling of gratitude that house of Bourbon under which they had 

towards the Royal Family, her constant patrons, first been established, and which for so lo^f a 

and troni painful feelings in connection with period had kept them beneath its peculiar pM- 

that guillotine beneath whose shadow she had ronage. They now resumed their andenl title 

pas>ed, she could not but hate. ** She wore on of *• Comediens Odinaires du Roi,** and the 

her >penNer/' >ays Fleury, ** eighteen buttons in direction of the establishment was handed Oiver 

alluMon to Louis XVllI., while her fan wxs one to the Intendant of the Ro)'al Theatres. 
o( tho.c weeping. willow fans, the folds of which TheCc»medie Fran^aise has often beendhafged 

tornK*d the tace of Marie Antoinette.** Fleurv with to<» strict an adherence to da 

>peak-, moreover, of a certain shawl worn by Vet it was at this theatre that a dramatic 

-Millie. Raucourt. of which the pattern, once by Victor Hugo, round which rallied the 1 

explained, tr.iced ti» the eyes of the initiated the t>f the so-called romantic school, was first phood 

portrait^ c»t Loui?». the Queen, and the Dauphin. ^ before the public. 

One day he accompanied her to a fortune-teller The two ni(»st intcTestinge^ nts in the UllHJ 

vho had been expected to predict the restoration of the Comedie Fran^aise aret c first 
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of Tk"* Marriiif^c nf luji^am in 17.^4,0!' which ^vah a >tvm.- in iht- 0»mcilic !'*r.in«..ii>c a** Ikin 

an account has already been i^ivcn in coniuvli<»ii never Inen witne^^ed lK.-tnre <»r >in».e At t\s«> 

with Bcaumarchai> and hi> roidence i»n the «»'cl«>ck. when tlie di»or> were opened, a lund ot 

Nmlevard iK-arin^ his name, and tlie fir^t pro- romantic. i^i^ entered the theatre and tt»rtliwith 

Uuction of ///*r/////// h>rtv->ix vear> afterward". >earilied it in \iew ot any ho>iile tla^^icists who 

H*-rnam \\\\> the third plav tliat \'ittt»r nii^lit he l\ini: bid in dark v«»inei-. read\ t<» ri^u 

Hu>jo had written, but the tir>l that wa> repre- and lii-- a^ ^imn a- tlic curtain •*ht.uld ji«' up 

>enteil. There >eems never to have been any No clas>iti^l>. however, were di^iMXcTitl ; the 

intent it »n of brin^in^ out Cr'^mxicll^ pubH>tK-d band nt rnmantiti-l^ \va> uniler the dircxth'U ot 

in i*»J7, and kn(»wn ti» this ilav chieHv bv < ierard de Nerval, authur ot the delii;htlul 

il> preta*.e. Miirvni Ihlnrmt', X'ictor IIujjoV *' Voyaf;e en <)rieiit." tran>lator «»t " Fau^l " in 

>«.xond tiramattc work, was submitted to the the early da\> when he called himscll ^niiplv 

Theatre Krani^ais, but rejected, not by the (Jerard. and Heine*> ctt|lal)i>rator mi the I'reUih 

management, but bv the Cen>or>hip, and. indeed, pn'sc translation of the "nutli iler I.ieder " 

bv Charle> X. himself, with whom X'ittor nu^«» < Mi the eve ot the Kittle, (lerard de Nerval, a^ 

ha<l a personal interview on tlie subJLVl. "The fheopliile (iautier !ia> tohi us in one ot many 

picture of Louis Xlll/s rei);n." says a writer on at. counts he urnie tif the tailKius representation, 

this subjcvt. ** was not a^^reeable t«» his des^en- xisitetl the Mtfuers \\h<» were tt» aa undei him; 

dant ; and the last nf the Hourlxm kin^^ ix^iid tt> thiir numiier. aic<<rdin>; t<> "Ue a<.L«>unt. niilud- 

have Ken |Mrti*.ularIv amii»ved at the finnipn- in;; Mal/av. tir^i «.t I-renih unVelists, it n'>t tir^t 

tent part asHij»iud in \'ittt»r Ilu^n's drama to ilu- !ii»\elist I't the wofM; that \Va;:nir ft the 

^reat Cardinal de Rii helieu.*' pa-t. Hectt-r lUrlhv ; Aui^u^le M.upiet. the 

Hut \'iitnr Huji*' had the persi^iiiK v «•! ;;i nuis. drama!i-t : and J"-tph H«>iuharilv. the nul« 

anil t!:'>u^li b<>th hi^ tii^t etlort^ had mi'-^atiud. dramatist. t<>Liit}ut uith AKx.indir I)um.is. 

he was reaiiv sonn after the ujeitH'U «•! J/.;// /; histntian *\\\ h:> " Mi rUfirs " » nt tlu rthiafsaU 

Ih'ltm- with .ni'»!!uT pKvi- th.il ^piriied. "t I/'tTi.m:. an! I'lit ophiU- < iauticr. ihr"UKlrr 

poetical w«iik //iinitit, u liu h is ijsii.iliv le :n mxie than • ih pLut. I't it ^ first ri pti s(m.tt!<n 
^ardid as Ins tmest tii.nn.ttK (tl<it lltti.iui, \'ut<>i IIii;:<' li.id «'ii;^:n.i!l\ uitin-lid *•> i.ill 

like M-nv-n Ihl im-\ was londtnuKd by tlu his pl.i\ //;,••■■ .' '>•; wli^h t-* llu ni-dirn 

C'eiisiirship : Ikmul; obiivtiti t" :i'it • -n p«'liti^al. miuti u -iiltl li.i\i- -u;:L:**ltd .» spi;:.n;i drama 

but on literaiy. nii-ial, and ;^inrial uituiuis. ^ './\.'/,/ /•; // v //; iwilltiit t::It ' b * • 

The reptirl Mt the C'«>mniittie "t I'ln^'T-hip. bun si]^;^i *:i d ; iui: tlji ::i in r.i! • piu:' n • ! \":. :> i 

«Karnlv K ss. iiiirr .1 than s\tn-, ii<nih:did IIul:"* ??:iI1i1s w.,- m !.i\iMir • ■» //^.•;//;;. :1m 

jn tin *e remarkab!( ttims; "iriWiNir miu h mi:-^al .lU ! s..i|. ....■, wmwk « •! tin lu i ■ . .1;. 1 

ur m:L;h: extiUtl «Mir aiiaKsj-. it t-uld ..m1\ undi r tba! :::If tlnj-i^i w a- pr- *!i;n d 
Ki'.t an imjuftiAt j.li a «'i ///•.'/';;. ■! tlu I: li.is im . 11 -.i:! tbi: tlu uppt r :. i • ■ r \".ir-r 

txulltriiitv of Its i.-nitpn-'M. alil tlu- taiil:- lb.:;:" : ' k p- -i --: M . t a n rla:i: p. It:- n • ? tin 

of It- (.\ecutii>n. h s| t tii> t.i 11- .1 t;'-iu tt tluat'i .i- . .rl'. ..-tw" :ii the aitiri!-. n llu v 

e\!ra\a^anies to w hu h tlu aii:h«'T h.i- \.i:iil\ Im! i-? i;^!.: \\ ::!i t !■- ::i banis,i, ji;^iu -. ..n 1 N tt '. s 

cridia\<>ure«l tit ^r.r a I hal .11 ter "I f !i \a!:<:i. i'l:: « f w su . .1!:! \\x\ ? ...! uhat tin Aiiuf:*.:; i .1.! 

Mhli ll are aluav s iiiM.d and "ftrll \ iil^.i! llu a' ,:■•■.! t :::• .l.jvtii; tlu :::!ii\.il tli t pit I 

pUM a>>untis in vinlHfinini: ili';.i:lit- - * i\i»\ ':'t! ?• t!i p.:":. ■.■■..- .tdmitttd i .it it. !• 'k 

kind The km^; expri "t - Ir.m-ii! I:ki a iM:i.!-: . \\v^. -wv^ \,i • ■\:-. .!:.! «!:** us-m— tin in ii.: • 

tht ivtudit treats the km;; Ikr a bi:;:i::! I !:i tlu ;■.•.. tl. ! .' , :im t ■ ippi .1.! \- ■:• 

• Iai;,:!iti r iif a ^randte •-? >i» 1:11 !> a -b :TI!i "• « :-•!• I ■•■•!. ft w i m « f. t;. .! tlx ''..li.! 
Worn. 1:1 u ithout tl!i;ii!:\ ft lu !i :\ N.. .••!:. •;•!•• : !'• i-'i .i 1 # ...: • r ::.fi-.'.! 
le*-. :il spitf ot s, , 111. 111'. . I'.it i! ?t,i!t-. -.^c .ir< • 'A • • ■. — : ..•.•: '" ;. fsn .!■ ! * irr ::j 

• 'p:i-.:"n ill at 11 -t ••nl\ w ■ ..*. i tli- : - ■■• r. ' ' : ^ • •: . : • i ■ ■ ■ •• ;: . .;;■:•« i ! i • .• • ■.", i» l• 
|ll>i^ :■ 'tis m .njtti, •! i^m;* • }i, ' i pr 1 • *■* 1: • • : : ^ • . • I • ■ .'..•• • :■: . . I 1 ■ 1 t ;■-. ■• i. 
pui • . but that It w-'iild N w ;•.»:■!.•. ! • • i ..• . • .• • .• - • • 1, • ■■. * .m 1 • • V. •■ .i fi 

• ••at a sirijfh. w^'ril It i- \\ • I! : !i i! r ! . ;• .■ ! .,:; 1 .. ••' .!«•■ :!'.-. v^ . ft •*.'• 1 i • ? 
*h-:iM sev what p«»int -t u idii< • tl* I..", in it .1 ,' . .: ::•:.!. • !i. i? *. -t i- -i I *-i* : ■ 
riicui nuv leaih w lu 11 ;!:-!!«• I !r t:i 1 ! r ;:. . !:, •■....! \» .: b ■ !j ,. !< . : • I .• .is*; .^^ 
*»f pf"pne!y " WW P-' < • .-. ..•!.:«.•'.. Mn., .1. 

When at last the pla\ x« a- pr*>«!ii« i 1 t lu ii tit- itirir!:: \\\\ ..\ .1 wb.ti Ww. ..n d'f-^ tii.« i.l 
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i>' :i l>liif -i.irl, wore nil <>ri)uiiiLiu-> whatever. upplaui)i:daiidcoiimL-r'appljutii-(l.cni:d "lirjvi. ! 

Mdllc. ( r.iy ;i>Mircil lilt Duku dv .Motitriiori-tiLy and liisswl wilhcmt mudi rt-fcruicc t" the nn-rit- 

ihi iiiMrnitiK afur llii; rcpri-^cnlatioii, tlut fUc of thi; piitc. and ot'u-ii in attack or dclLiKv »t 

ii.id iii>t *|>iiit on her dress nmro tluii twenty- supposed words wliith the piLtc did not t.iintain. 

■.iyhl fraiiL-. ' Thus (to tjuotc once more from 'I'lK-ophil-. 




• Hii;;<>it('- did not )<>rin a ioinp.ut )><>dy, I li.iiiticn in the xenc where Kuy Gomez, on the 
lll|>l.^l ilitVin-nt part- <i| tlie pit and >t.ti\- point ol tnarryin^ Hofia Sol, entru>l> hvr to Doa 
■iii>- Thiv are -aid to have Wiu ta-ily Carlo-, llernani eXi.lain)>totliefi>rmer."/Vi//«rtf 
ii-.ii-k' hv [lieir -omeiirne- pit.iiire-i(ue. \tupiiU- ' li /'iiitm:" M. l*;irM;val de (innd- 
iin.- ::!..ti-.)ne ..-lunu-, and hy their niai-"n. a ri^iil Lla-^iei-t. hut rather hard of 
; A.i The Lunibataut- on either Mdu hearin({, thought llernani hod bsid. " /nri/ «I A 



/ifyn.- ' // r.iiia,-." - Tlii- i- M.. 
M. l'.M-vv.il ,k' (;r..iulTii.ii-..n. 
».»■:"■ iq.liv.l l..i--,iillv. ul... V 
liiiii ill iIk' -i.ill-. .iiiJ who I1.1.I 
m'iKlibi'ur'> inicfru|)lii>n. ■' I -.iv. >ir, 1 
iiMt i>LTTni"il.k- t.'..ill a V(tKr.thknI.l 
Kuy (J.iim/ .k- Silv.i ■..1.1 .ili- ..1 >|>.i.k- 
lu- ;i |KTkvt right t-i liu •^i." rq>liiil 
l.a".iillv. •■f.ir.l-tt^rt-iiiv.nii.l 1111- 
.k-r ChdTk- \'l. Ilrav.. f.-r ■//.// ,n 
i/r />ifii,- ' ' /tr.n -, //«;". .' " 

■|'hiii|>hik' (l-iiitiiT lUvliri-. th.it 
M.IIU-. Mjr- o.iiUl ..i.lv kiul f iln 
Iin.ii.i .iiul tU"i.in.ito It.'fta S..1 .1 
■■ wilxr .iiii! n tiiifl i.ikiii, " .1- >hi- wii- 
pri.'-t4iti|iii.'il itiih loii-iikTxiii'ni- ul 
prii|>rk'tv iiioTi- -ditfil 111 iMUii'ilv 
lluHlM ilMiiu ViLlnr n.iKi.liim-ilt 
Hj,'. ..I) Uk- ..thLr li.ni.l. .kliuhu.l 
with thi- |ii-i t. •riii.iiK t' <■! the jiriii- 
ti[Mi .Ktri--; .111.1 .'111- i.iiiii"i I'lit 
Ji.ii']it hull .1- till- U-t iii.l;:^' ill tli< 
^JM- It ».. 1)1.1 W- iiiip--ihk'. in 
V.a..r lliii;.."- .."11 U..1.U. **ith..ii! 
h.iMtiu <tt-n lur. f l.'iin .<M i.k.i'-t 
;hu lt^.^t i.i."im.-.i K Ihv i;T>,i: 
Oilri" 111 itic I'-irl .■! I'.Ti.i S.l. t.. 

riu:i:." ;;i-rlii;iii.tli« niiiiiiti- tliri.iii;!; 
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Ill tliu romantic drama in keeping the stage. 
The urt-at success it met with at the time of its 
ltr»t priHluctiuii was due in a great measure to 
the powerful acting of Mme. Dorval. The basis 
of Aiil-mv, and, as Alexander Dumas tells us him- 
M;lf in his " Memoirs," its very germ, is a deeply 
compromising situation in which the hero finds 
himself with the heroine. They are on the point 
of being discovered when, to save the honour of 
his mistress, Antony (without consulting her on 
the subject) takes her life. Ha\-ing stabbed her 
he exduims to the persons who now enter the 
r<M>m, " I'hat woman was resbting me ; I have 
awassinated her." Thb outrageous piece had 
the same fate as Victor Hugo's admirably written 
and truly dramatic play, Le Rot s'amuse, in so 
far that it was, after a very few representations, 
f'lrbiilden by the Censorship. 

In the year 1853 a private person was for the 
fir-i time named Director of the Comedie Fran- 
(,di->L-. JiiusJiii de La Salle was hb name, and he 
wa-i lutcecded, first by M. Vedel, in 1837, and 
afierward.s by M. Buloz,*Directorof the^«'wf rf« 
Ihux Mutuics. In 1853 the affairs of the theatre 
Wire entrusted to a committee of six members of 
the Cumedic I-ran^aise under the direction of an 
" adtniiiistratur " ; the first administrator being 
M. Arsene Hiiussaye, the well-known author and 
j'luriialist. M.Houssaye was replaced in iS^bby 
.M. Iviiipi>, iiiid M. Rmpis in iSbo by M. £duuard 
Tliiirry, a dramatist. The present director isM. I 
I'crriii. The subvention paid by the Government I 
111 tlic Ciimiiilie Fran^aise was fixed definitively in 
IH:(, at ; 40,000 francs a year. Among the actors 
ami actrL'ssvs who have appeared at this bmous 1 
i-talilislimenl, often pleasantly described as La I 
M.ii^iin de Moliere (though Moliere, as already 
siiTi, never set foot in it), may be mentioned 1 
Ailrieiine I.ecou\Teur, Mdlle. Mars. Mdlle.Qairon, 
Mdlle. Ciintat, Mdlle. Raucourt, Talma, Rachel, 
Sarah nemhardt, not to name many excellent j 
comedians who in the present day are almost as j 
well known in London as in Paris. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the | 
Comedie Fran^aise was born Adrienne Le- ' 
couvreur. I^-ss perhaps from the influence of 
the giiiiui I'Hi than from a desire to imitate the 
actors and actresses whom, from day to day, she 
must have seen passing her d(H>r, little Adrienne 
acctistomeil herself at an early age to act plan's 
and scenes from plav's with her young com- 
panions. Adrienne's talent was soon noticed by 
an inferior actor named Legrand, who, after 
teaching her sume of the tricks of his trade, 
vucured an engagement for her somewhere in 



Alsace. It was in the provinces that she formed 
her style ; and for so long a time did she wander 
about from theatre to theatre that she was already 
twenty -seven yean of age when an engagement 
was offered her at the Comedie Fran^ise. Here 
she was equally successful in tragedy and in 
comedy, though in the latter line her imper- 
sonations seem to have been chiefly confined to 
high comedy. Thus one of her best puts was 
that of C^limine in the Misanthrope. Adrienne 
was well acquainted with Voltaire when Count 
Maurice de Saxe, one of the innumerable natural 
children of Augustus II., King of Poland — 
Carlyle's Augustus the Strong— came to try his 
fortune in Paris. Thb was in the year 173a 
In the first instance he met with no luck ; and be 
had to wait a considerable time before he could 
get a simple r^ment together. " Although he 
was scarcely twenty-four years of age," says a 
remarkable writer of the time, "Maurice had 
already made eleven campaigns and repudiated 
one wife. He joined," continues thb unconscious 
humourbt, " to the strength of hb fother the 
uncultured youth and fiery dispoution of a sort 
of nomad, somewhat like our Du Guesclin, whom 
ladies used to call the wild boar. Under the 
guise of a Sarmattan, Adrienne discovered the 
hero, and undertook to potbh the soldier. She 
was then thirty years of age, and had gained the 
experience and the passion which render a womm 
alike skilful to please and prompt to love." 

Adrienne Lecou%Teur was carried off, after a 
short and somewhat mysterious illness, on the 
20th of March, 173a So sudden was her datth 
that the public, who adored her, woold DM 
believe that it arose from natural causes; and the 
Duchess de Bouillon, known to be her rival and 
her implacable enemy, was declared by cveryooe 
to be her murderess. According to the Mcsy 
current at the time she owed Yva dooh to a bCK 
of poisoned sweetmeats, treacheromly pfeMOted 
to her, though Scribe and Legouv^, in thdr 
well-known play, make her die from the dStA of 
a poisoned bouquet given to her by the ducfaaM^ 
in feigned admiration of her genius. AQ tint ii 
really known on the subject is to be found IB Aa 
" Memoirs " of the Abbe AnniUon, the " Leiten" 
of Mdlle. Aissc, and a note appended to ooe <f 
thesa letters by Voltaire himself. 

The popular version of iIk i ni. itii-nts of 
Adrienne's death was as foUou*. '.>nv nvht, 
when she was playing t*"* ""t ml Phcdie, »fae 
saw in a box close to t ■ tlie Duchea* de 

Bouillon, who, she knew, endeavouring to 

replace her in the affecti Count de S*ac ; 
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and the !»iRlU «>t' this woman inailc ht-r ilc- <»\vn natural impulse. Hi* mt^c* were ni»t ni- 

liver with exceptional ener^v the>e iniiij^nant tended f<»r publicatit»n. l«»r lie knew that it iluy 

line^:— were >een by the tlerjiy they inijilil 1*1-1 him into 

■Jcsaismes jxTfulits. trouble. He Mmplv "^ent a Lupv «'l ihi- i>iiim lt» 

< K none, ci ne su is i>as (le CCS ft'fnmc^ hard ifs •• . • „ 1 ti • ,; »' .„ i ,, ^u. ' . ,1 :.i 

, ; . ... !ji> irieiui 1 hKrint. aiul pernap> to itther*. with 

<Jui, Kuutant dans le crime unc tranqiiilU* p.iix. 11 ...■ 

Oni su sc (aire un front qui nv nniKit jamais ' *» >tr<m^r recommendation Im keep It .cxret. I he 

tir«»t thinj;, h<»wever. I hat 1 huiii't M-iin** l«i have 

A> the I)uche^^ de Rtaiillon. accorilin)^ to ilone waN to take V«»ltaiit^ ver^i* uith liim into 

Mdlle. AiNsc, was capricioii>, vi«»lenl, impiil>ive, >ociety. where he ua> .dwa\* !i\vi\e«l in tlie 

and much addicted to love aft'airN she mij*hl well character ot •• Vt>liaire^ truiul " The j)oci had 

be considereil *»ne of tho>e ** bra/en women who, pn^bably exa^>;erated tlie ilanv;er. Tlje clerjjy 

finding an untroubled calm in crime, succeeil in could have no ui>h t«> re-awakt-n tlie scandal 

acquiring a brow that knows no blu'^h." It may cau>eil by tlie cirvumstante^ «'t Adrimne 

readily be believeil, to<», that Adrienne made e\ery Lecouvreur'> burial, ami llmu^h Vidtaire lelt 

p(»int tell, so that the duchess, bra/en-taced a* Paris wlu-n he tound that h\^ p<>em nn the death 

^he mif^ht be, would teel wouiuled to the ijuick. ot Ailrieime wa> l>ein>^ ^.irvulatcil c\er\ where in 

S» appropriate were the verses anil siiilcar \\a> manuscript, there doc^ n»»i ^tem in have been 

the intention ot the much-loved actress in, ippiyin^ .mv ntxessiiv tor this sp^-^n.-* ,.1 tliuht. The 

them, that the audience, in tull sympathy with place <>t Ailrienne's burial, u huh l^n^ rctnaineil 

her. applauded to the point t»t wild eiithu^ia^m. unknnwn, w.iscijs^nvctol \iai«.i?t<.ruatds, iiurin^ 

X'ltltaire, on the other hand, wrote in a manii- ^muk- wotk i>t (.-\ca\ati<>ii and «U-miiliti««n \'ol- 

M.Tipt nnle ap]>endeil to Millie. Aiss^'s ii.arati\c . laire an*l Mavirii^c ilc Saxt- wiit N»lh diail : but 

"She di(d in my amis ot inHammati>>n "t tlu- an dM tritiid nt Iili^. n.itiud nAr^intal. uas 

b»»wiN. and it w.is I >\ho tau-ed tlu- biuK tn W ^till li\in^^. and he ha^tiunl :• mark :lir '•p«'t b\ 

■ *|H.!ied. All that Mdlle. Ais^f say^«Mi the ^whjfvt a labUt to luT meniMrx 

is mere {xipular rumnur without an\ t<»unda:ii*n * TheOinudie I'r.mi.ii^e. biiu.illi wlio^c ^had«»w 

It till- Kniuh lKt^v <«b|i-iiol u^uailv t<» luir\ Adricime 1 .«.>.• »u\rcur w.i^ bT.-;i^hl up. 1* n«-t the 

aili>r<« and aclre'^sf^ with reliuit'ii^ nti -. tlu\ «>iily tluatte i«'nrui.tid uiili tlu- I'ai.n^ K'i\al. 

were scarcely likely l«i make .m lAnpiiiMi in The TlRatre ilii I'alai^ K-i. .il •■■rm^ p.irt "t the 

ta\<iur (tt an actress uh<i liail tiud Ml tin- arm- «•! sp.uinus ^nn-triKtioM *t -111 wbuh it litiut* its 

Vidtaire. Her Nulv. tlun. was tbrnwn ** a la name, ami i'» irilend tr-in rlu l*.i!.ii* Ki»\ .1: i:m l! 

\i*irie," as the autlKir of {\imhii' put- it. "ir, l«i Slaiidirikr at the ii-i:Iiii:j i\:rii!Jit\ 'l tlu- 

bi* exail, was burild ^omew lutf nil the bank- "t <taliru- di- Hiaui«'I.ii-. 1: w.i- iiiiHtnutid 111 

the Seine, in the luiv'liNiurlhMul i.t a uh.irt. tlu I7**:l>\ 1 ■•tii-. .u Jjsti ^ t :• rlii Puki i-t » »rUaii* 

interment iH-inj^ made -i-^retlv and at midiiiclu. h" niivim.!! ri.uiu" w.i- I ht i!ti I\ .ti::.i.ii-. .iihl i!s 

a* lhMa^h jXMir Aihieiiiu- li.nl Ihui .1 1.1 uiiin.il 'iii:!!!.!! <Miip.itit \\\v vi.ii: 1^1 r -• .1 i* inj>.iii\ .-t 

The Ablie Lan^uet. Curt I'l S.iimSiiIpK f. tlu- in.ii i"iu tti - "Mu ir..»f ; u. :!. - \\i ;i n ; i.i. i d t-v 

part-li to whi«.h Adruiiru- I.ivniivn ui lulnii^id. vliil.inn pl.uiiiL; t v*. Iu-j-. « i\ :!i p.uit> inniu s 

after lakm^ thc'-rdir- Mt tlu Arvlibi-h«»p. Ii.i«l Uii: :ti 17 jO Miilli M- ii;.im*j. t. w h.» li.i.l r-rnu rK 

refu-ed to aiitml lit r \'**A\ t'» tlu 1.1 nu u t \ . and diTntid tlu l\ ••. .d Ihi.iMi f Wr^aiili-. ..11 I 

all h'ljH- «'t a Christian i'lirsal wa- tlun aivm w li t li.id ti-Il -wid tlu k.:.^ iii-l tjiuiii. t— k 

«l"iie«l The mltileraiKe •■? tlu aiv liiu-li-p ,s\\\ p.--f--i-n «■! tlu \\\\\k :Iu iVi hi tlu TaLii* 

• t the pric^si prit\"k(il fiKiii V'-It-uu -tiu ::: K'\ .d. .iiid i-pi lu l 1: ■;:i:it rlu !i:!i .! Iluatri 

th^Miaiit verges. iKjiiniiiiiL; ■»* *■ " w> lii •» \'.i!uti- I-.\ir\ V\\\\ • ;-!.i'. w.i- pn-tutid. 

.. .. .iiid It w I- lu n tin: :!u -li'iiVi-x i-r. » — ht . ..• 

\n. \rrra: ;•• ti-uii-ur . ti.a f.i" .» .«:■ ■ 

I:;«rnainr»M s..>\.,,M :!-••. r .•:..:..'•■ ■. ••* ■» ^ ''•! ' -^i* ..tti i v* ..: : - Viiu ;:- M.Ji!. M..i^ 

\ •-. nmurs .iMi r <•>. I : . ■ .• .#. !■•::. 1 11 : :!Ui . iir..li I tlu Iij:;:'i tlii ^ niiMlJ-. t tlu 

I ! Ir lrani.-.-ili %--l.u-»- IV. !■ ?:• . :.:•;:. P.n.i:- Iv \ -.1 U ?! W ! • ! 'Ni ;» "i *-J- tl ■ ! '.l.C 

In- !.i ^uj-f-' V • 'li. i". . M -'it I: ■ !. V •■• \1 i'"i. •■• w l'% !i 

\'i«lt.iire. in writiii;: tlu ]»..i !:i v ::i u ! :, !i :!ii tlj. :: .-tii \ llu.itrt .i - \ -. :i - w.i- !l-.i!« 

uhi'Vc s|j|i/j t« (pjiittd. Ii.id -ii!i;'!\ .-.-I .« I ! 1- up. :;:• iV.-ririid I !n. Ti.::' |\ ■...1 ISu.ifi i: w 

I'. .-I ! ::i: • \\\\ lia!i.i« ? i- ..i— : \\ f U'..i:..i^i * v 

• V .l.ur» 1 \\\m% »J.. r 1 :r-. , .' »■ • ;i . \ V\ ! | ■ ! I '. 1 1 * . ■ I '. I ■ M ' 1 ^ 1 1 ! ' I • . .i! J^ l » •« . .il i ■ t J; 4 : 

• ..I I «««rw* •.«.«.!., .«• . .:. 1 . '■ ., ,::. I, ..;..::, ,. ..:,.! ., \\ , \ -i \ .c \\k .\ d^- 

.iite,ft-*aud liwMKflbu. uita^4c : ' > •_^4-- I . 1 lu -i .i;:.!u.i. . -.i'. ■« l'ir...:i* ::i I::' " |*i ! i! ■ 
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riuAiriMl. r.iris," " pluvt-U their parts with an that he had "no sympathy with those who 

iiiU'lHui-iK't- not uftL-ti met with umong bipeds, wished to unite the honours of virtue with the 

Thr (oiDiuiiy wao completed with its Hght and pleasures of vice." 

liiw i'<>ini'di.in. h> walking gentleman, its heavy The /«-A7^ A/v of France, like the private box 

Liihi-t. ii-> (.h amber maid, its leading actor and of England, is comparatively a modern inventioo. 

.K-tre>o, .Hid mi tm. For the four-footed artists In neither country were such things known tfll 

w.iK .)ri .infill a melodrama which was scarcely the end of the last century- ; and it u prohi h le 

worM' than many others I have seen. Many that, like most other theatrical novdtiet, thqr 

pri\ Jie persons tcMik their dogs to this theatre were imported, not from England into Fnnoi, 

i<< .III a^ ' supers.' Nothing droller can be ima- but from France into England. Even thirty «r 

Kincd than these performances." forty years ago pri\-ate boxes were modi Um 

l->i>m 1X14 to iKiH the theatre was changed numerous at our English theatres than Aqr 

into a L' a fe -concert, inappropriately entitled have since become. They ha\'e inrrfMBd in 

Cil. de U i'aix. This establishment became proportion as the pit has dimmished, sod, in 

■.imoiis during the Hundred Days. Men of some theatres, entirdy disappeared. On thdr 

dintTLiii periods met there as on some appointed first introduction they were unpopular in ImA 

tinhl iiic-firound ; anil as a result of many violent a>untries. 

>4.eiK'< the house had to beclost.-.l. "This is a modem refinement," writes Mordv, 

Alter the Revolution of |.s_>o the theatre, still just before the Re%-olution of 1789, "111 iHhw a 

,)--..Ki.iti'.l with the name of .Mdlle. .Montansier. public and very indecent nuisance introduced M 

H.I-. ic^torid to it> oriKinul purpusi-. Entirely please the humour of a few l:iui.lri,lr i.f .lyi 

it'ii<t)>ini>ti'd. it wa> o|K-ni.'d to the public in women of fashion. These box^^ Ate iu:ld by 

.liiiu, i^u, uiuler the title of Theitre du Palais subscription from yearto year ; luy, Mora tnotbn' 

K<>\al .\ I om|i.my of exeellcnt comedians had to daughter, as part of herinheriiaiue NothJi^ 

Ini n riiK.it:til. niaiiv of whom, such as .Alcide, could ever be demised better cakuLied to bvour 

l' ,.,, Vilnid, l-eva^sor (who loved to im- the impertinent pride and idlencv. »f a 6f»t-rate 

i>ii-.>ii.iiriiii'iiliii- Fiiulishmen), (Jras-sot, Kavel, actor, who, being paid handsomelv by his share 

.uiil thf l.i^iiiiatiiijr Virginie Dcja/et. were to of the subscription, even before the )x.-ginnti^ol 

.itt.iiii I'lii'-pi-.in t.iHK' Here were produced a the season, takes no trouUe at>ku[ gelling op 

,1.. 1 ,.1 liiyhly diverting pieces, several of new parts, but solicits, under ar.mc prdcncc or 

«Ki,li li.i\. Kii'ine known in translated or another, leave of absence, and T.Ltiic^ annually 

1. 1, '1.1 I'll" -It our I-ondon theatres; for some i!<,ooo livTes from the inlubiiatit* of tiM 

,Mnil>li. /■!.ii.i:i.i ft Viurlcmafrne f AnfMv ami capital, whilst he is holding ftrih al BruMd*. 
( -n-.i I.- Chiit-i-.iu lie P,ii!if (/'//rt/ii- , Another objection against the**- lined \to\a » 

I 11. .1,1111.; .\I,tr,h I : l.!i Ckitmltre aiix tiatx ,thaX. the comedians have conslantiv refuncd to 

/ ...■- /A'- li.ubk - Beiiiifd R-^m) ; Grassot admit the authors of new plays f j ^tu^e in the 
. ".■ ■ ,• Sir h'aiil I ^i-fittg Wrigiil/ ; Vii . subscription inone>- ; and they are ».i <cnsitic to 

.;,/.. .H </.iA,= IWvf Wiiilfhtnt at GrcfineuiiJ; this advantage that they are daily iTOpTv\-in|j it 

uitli nijiiy others. b>- throwing part of the pit inm thi* kind eH 

The liveiii-sl and most risky pieces of the I boxes. Whilst the public COdipIjin loudly ol 

l-iench -tage have for the most part seen the such encroach menta on the libtrtv of the pl«- 
lii;ht at the Palais Royal Theatre. These pro- 1 houses, hear the apology set up by our Mtnr 

.Uicti^Ti-were.notwithout reason.consideredina 'What! will vou. then, to oblige the eanaOtf. 

Kener.d way unfit for the ears of young girls ; and compel me to hear out a whole jilav. when 1 am 
it lnvaiue -ne of the recognised privileges of the ■ rich enough to see only the last •tetic ? This '» 

niarrie.l woman to be able in her new state to a downright tyranny ! I proteil '. Tliere b no 

wiim-^ a Palais Royal farce. F.ven wives, how- police in France nowadays. Since I cannot 

ever, in many cases thought it as well, while have the comedians come to my own hoUM; 

>eeiiii;. not (o be seen at the Palais Royal ; and I will have the liberty to cotiu: in my plain 

tor the Ix-iiefit of such ladies were provided an deshabille, enjoy my arm-chhir, receive the 

e\tra iuimlH.r oi iuges griilrfs ~ \.\\c»v fi.ges homage of my humble tuitorv. and lean the 

,eri//,y.t. otherwise yV/;/,-.i /-.grs. one of which a place before I am lired. It aid be nMHntnMB 

certain ahbi- wished to have for the first per- to deprive me of all tl Ipcncw, and pnri- 

formance ot Tir Marri.tzf ••/ Figar;. when the ti\ely encroach upon the pren gativo of wealth 

:hiir declined, declaring with indignant satire and Aoh A>«.' Aladytl l^iobeiufi 
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;it>iivi; all, .1 iii.iii-jiuppv who suiul', nh>* in 
li.iiiil. i" ii.'M litT Uul\>lii|t who u>mcs in ;ind 
H.ii-s uiii.n.imc the :iL'li>rs:iihl m. rorth. whilst the 
Uiily lur-iir ili-jilays :i Ian, whioh, by :i nuKk-rn 
contrivanii.-, Lin>wtTs all the piirjxijf I'f an opiTa- 
j;la>-, willi llii- aJvaiita^L', that shi: may see 
«ithi>ut liiitii,' ■ici-n. \Lanwhili,- the honest 



citizen, who, liku a ta^ti-ltrss plebeian, inuitiinc* 
tliat play-huuscs are openetl ior enlvriattiniLiit, 
cannot get in for his money. becauM,- (wri of the 
house is let by the year, though empty for the 
be^t part iif it, si> that he is oblifietl to put up, 
instead of rational am use men t, «ith the low. 
indecent farces acttxl on the booth of the boule- 
vards." 




Ihc Natiuful Library and the lSour<4.1 
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CUAVTVM XVIII. 

THK NATIONAL LlltKAKV AND TIIK UOl-RSK. 
The " KiU|S « Library"- Kraiii.i» L and the Censorship The Im|wrul Library- Iht Buuite. 



THK m(»t intcrcsliiiK edifice in llic Kiic Kiclic- 
licu is the Library, calleti, acconlin^ to the 
existing form c»f Governnieiit, Royal, Nali<inal, or 
Im{H;rial. Its (>rij(inal title was Kin>;\H Library ( Hi- 
blic»thequc du Koi ), and it ha^ lx*en >u^)j;e>ted that, 
t(i avoid the frequent chan>;e> of name to wfiich the 
instability (»f things in France seems to cx]>ose 
this valuable institution, it shouKl Ix- called, once 
ftff all, Bibliotheque de France. The nucleus of 
the National Librarv, with it> innumerable vol- 
umes, was furnieii by CharLs \'., and rtxeivLtl 
considerable additions, considerable at least for 
the time, when UmiIcs were scarce, frtun Louis XI. 
Under the reij;n t»f the latter s«>vtrei>;n s<i nmch 
value wa> attached to lxM>ks ot a rare character 
that, tot ibtain the l(»;tn of a certain vulumc written 
b\* the Arabian physician Rh.i/i^, the kinj* luul 
to furni>h scxuritv, and bind him>t.lt bv the lunsi 
M»lcmn oblii!atitin> t(» return it. Accoriiin^ to 
Dulaure, this piouN iiiiiiMich h.ul but a pour 
reputation f<ir returning l)ook>. 1.0m bin eil with 
an ea^eriu'"* for >;ettinf^ them into hi'» j>i»'»M.^!>ion, 
•* In 147-.'* Niys the author of "The Hi^i.-ry ot 
Pari> '* and of the '• SinKularite^ Hi>torique>/' 
"Hermaim Von Stath<»en came ttom M.iyence to 
Pari'* entrustevl by the fam«»UN jniiUei'* Scluflir 
and l{anequi^ to sell a certain nuiniHT of piiiitiil 
biM»k>. While at l*ari> he ua^ att.ivked b\ ti\«r 
and died. In virtue of I lie t/f./f i/\ii//>,iitt the 
kni^'*' oflicefN took jHtsM^-s^inii i.t ih( l)ook<» .ind 
mont.v of the defunct, MUtlin^ the Lilt* r lo th* 
kin^'«' exchequer anil tlu titrtiur to tin kiiiv:'- 
hb(.ir\ Tlii> |>roceedin^ w.i^ b\ ii«i iiu.,!i- t«' lh« 
ta^ti of SchefTer auti Hamqui^, >\h'i v.<>mpl.ii:i: : 
t(i the efn]K-ror. antl obiaiiuvl tinii] lisiii Ittlit 
addre^^d to I.oui^ XI in whuli tlu 1-it'uli k::);: 
ua« in\iteti to re<>t«*ie Ixith biH-ks .iii,! in<>:u\ 
Lo'.ii^ XI. admitteil the jiiMu* ••! thi v l.ini!. .i:u. 
'•n the twenty •fir'^l ot Apiil. ir-. j-^*.;- I i.itt-i- 
I'atiiit m ihcM- teim*: *' I>i -11 mc t» ti- .; t.iv-v;! 
abl', the >ubiect^ (Scht til I .1:1.! 1 !..:u *ji.:- ■ .t tli 
Arilibi^hop of M.i\rnii. .niil h.i-. iri-: t* ::.ii.l : • 
thi trt»uble an! l.dx'Ui uluvh !lj- :•!•-. ns j-i 
qur'«ti<#n have had ni iodih v ti<':i with iJii ..:: .4:.: 
craft itf prtntini;. aiitl to tlu pr>>t:t .i;i,! i.t:li:\ 
derived from it, Iv^th f'-r tlu pu'ulu »:•"•»! .m.i ?- : 
the incri-«i*ic of learnini: . •tud vti^uii m::l: tb..i! 
!hi \aluc 4fkl estimation «*f tlu «.tul ':*'t'k^ a:i.i 



other j)ropcrty which havecome li»our kiutwleilf^i 
do not amount tt> more than 2.^2^ crown>» aiul 
three sou>, at which the claimants ha\e \alueti 
them, we have f<»r the above coii>ideration^ anil 
(»thers lilxTally c(»niiescended to cau^e the >.iitl 
I sum of -,425 crowns and thrcx- sou> to Ix- re^^lored 
to the said Conrad Ilanequis." Dulaure. after 
citing this letter, adds that the rotitution wa> 
made in such a manner that the printcT> received 
every year frimi the KingV 'i*rea>ury a mere 
driblet of Soo livres, or traiio. until the entire 
sum had Ix'ei; repaiil. 

Louis XII. had formeil a librar\ of hi*> own at 
Hloi^. to which he adiinl tlioM- collectol bv hi*» 
predecessor>. Franci> I., called the Fallur of 
Letter>, honoured writcr>. aiul luui a particular 
ta^te ft»r manuM.ript.s ; but he ilett-^tid piintid 
IxHik^. aiul. like the reaclioiii>t«> of ilu- piiUiil. 
deploreii the invention ot printing, which tlu pri - 
Molts occupant- ot hi*« thi**iu had looked Upntl a^ 
of the f^reate-t Ih iiefit to mankitii!. < Mi tlu I :th 
ot JuiU'. 1 5 ;*, he ordend all tlu pi intiii^: offset. ^ 
ill tlu kin^iji-m t<» Ix iNiMxi, and prohibited, 
undv r the M veft ^t jxn.diiv^. tlu priiitin>: ^-t aiiv 
fre^h IxMik**. Siine lia\e supj»«.Md that the 
kin>**> si.l- nbi«.i: w..>. b\ prtMiititi^i the repri-- 
tluctitai ot l>«Mik«. to kt '. p up till \alu( ot tlu- 
matiu^er ipts w hieh In -..nui^h pri/id. Auaiu^t 
tlii^ \i«w. howi vi 1. nui^t ';- p!..iid tlu !..vt that 
wlun. :m npl\ t-i ri in- v.-tr.iiin ^ !t..i:i n.itiii:-* 
lit pntalu •!)>. hf ii^ii:}'!!.: h > oT.:!! .iL;.iir.«t tlu 
pi iMlmi; ••!l:i I - .1 ir...:;!li .»!!i r :!- >m:i . lu .il the 
-aliu tJliu I;ti!::i.l tli* ruinin r ■ ■! p: ;ri;;f!;^ i.tt;t 1 ^ 
to 1 w I 1 \ I . \\ h u h u » r I ' : I ■. .: ! ! ■ \\K^', I ■ • : : ; : 1 1 i • • k ■» 
appi>'\(il N !• r I li.iii<: ..:. : .:««::'.<i! .i':"-!i:!i t\ 
nin--.il\ Ilu;- l*!.i!.i:- I 111.;-: K riil.tidtd 

a- th' i!iM!:l«'i ft tli.i! :iil..r:i ..> ::>!:tiit;' -ii. :ln 
( I n«" -I -b:*,'. w li:\ h ?« !!• m » »i tlu ::.\ • :iV.- u ■ i vi ::.! 

ir.j^ .1' -II.*.!' w J ll-'W- !:i;bt AfU: !lii l.i| f .i 

1 1 Mti:: \ •■! ! \\. .'.!:. i. ■ :.•■ r -li:;* w ..- ,li •: ::.i d :...!.• 
h.;! ::. *• ■ I" T.i!:i . . « •. I :; :m .. v ■ •. :: i !^ ..il -i r *« !• ! 
:t :.!!>: - - r ':■• ' k^ u 1.;. Is \\\' ^ ■ '. i w • i:Ii: ::t \« i 
h.:\. ..!!' wi.t !'•:»• : :■ i.fc;^.: ..! '. I- !..'.• wti- 
pTii.ti.i ..:. I •■ '. ': ::. Ivii^!..- : H !!..:..! .4:..i 
( f« ! J....:.; 

• \\ h.R %i I . ppi.M - tbi ?!i • .! ::: . ! !!■• l*!i *v " 
w ••■ti Ml Tv :i I . :i !!i:- '-.i^'t » : tw ■ M :: 
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bait utter l*raiiv> I ' ::;-:/.u:. :. ■■: tlu i «.ii-. r-bp. 



1" PARIS. Ol.n AND NKW. rrh- n«.«.i i.'«r, 

"i-.i pri.ki-iil lr>i-lri iiiipriivfmfiit.ainl, r.ftiiur.-f. pliiLk out the t<>n;;iic iif the trut- pliild-ophiT, ^ir 

In tii.<iikin.l. Hill till- wry ob>t.ick-s which arc ikpriw hiti) "f thi' iis<- ..f his iiiMructivi- haii.l. 

I.ii.l in .111 .niih"r'> wav an- an iiiiliici'iiK-iiI to othvr ni<.';uis arv i-mploycd—a Stati- iii4ui>iti<ni i- 

hn-.ik iliroLii^h nil rot ria Ions. ' It is in inaii'> sl-i on font, atul tlu- bouiiilariL's of litcrjlurL' an.l 

iiiHiin-,' ol»iTvi.-> .liiviiuil. 'I.) wish for thosi- all its avenues art- blocked up by a ivi>rkl ..t 

tliiiili- which are prnliibited merely because ihey sitelliles who endeavour to interrupt the slinh:- 
are Ml." Were hv permitted to enjoy even u , est correspiHidence between truth and mankind. 




111..,!, r.iii trie.l..m author^ would >*-ldom tall into Fruitles- endeavours '. So preposterous an 

IJiii)ii..ii-iK— It nm- K- M.I down a- an axi'>m aitvnipt aiiain-l ixir natural and dxnl righu 

ih.ii ilie u\il lilH-rty of any lulioii may Ik t-ti- mtv.- only to, -\|.o>e to public haired ihc WTrtchw 

in-.!t ! h\ till- lil>irty I'f it' I'res^. If -.., wi- daily who .l.in- ihn- far io c-ncniach <in man's firrt 

t..ke ■u« 'iiide- loiv.mU ^iviry. >inie ilu privile«<. that of ihinkihK f..r himself. Kcxmhi 

tiiiiii-r.i- .lie tv.ry day [..r^inf; inw liitci- l.ir daily «''> Kfound. il- |»owvrful light sHincs to 

till I'l." What i- the conMijuence of ibi- ev.ry eye. and all [he witchcraft of t>Tanny 

iirni.itiita! r. -tiaim:- All U.i.k- pnbli-hed lure .annoi plunge il int.. utter darkness. It vain will 

..:i ih. ih-i..tv. i-Mhtical inier.-i-. and . v.n man- de-pr.ii-ni ,!read or |vr^<.1llle men of gL-nius : all 

:^ 1- .-t f.. 1,1-11 Ti.ll ion- ,,r. t]u- m..-t in>"nipk-te it- itlort- i.iniioi put out the lif;ht of truth ; and 

ail 1 il.-pi,.ilil, pr.Mhkiioii-. ili.it ivirdi-Kraio! a the -init-mL- il award- :iKainst tlw injustice »( 

,.-iititr\ Il ,k-p,,ii-Mi lould. a- it were, nuirder men in power -lull In- cim firmed b>' indignant 

■ .III ili..iitlit- in lb. il [iiLiienetr.dile -aiutiiary. it ]i..-ierit>. V..ii hravt inhabitants irfdrcat Britain I 

ivoul.i d,. -.. ; bill J- i: I- Ih-yiiiul it- p,iw,r io ye are -ir.infier- t" our shaiiK-fiil sla\-cr}-. N«*cr, 



m1iWBp«>1 the censorship. i8« 

ah, never give up the freedom of the Press ; it is ' amongst our own countrj-mcn is paid to the 
the pledge of your liberty. It may be truly saiU | printers of Holland, Flanders, and (lerniany." 
that you are the only representatives of mankind, j While discouraging the multiplication nf 
You alone have hitherto supported its dignity, and | printed books, Francis I. formed a \-aluablv 
human reason, expelled from the Continent, has I collection of nunuM:ripts, many of which were 
Ibund a safer asylum in your fortunate island, ' copies made b\' his orders in Italy. He brought 
whence it spreads its rays ail ovvt the world. ' together Mime 4*0 manu!icript-> of various kindn. 
We are so insignificant when compared with you, part of them original, the rest transcribed from 
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that )-<m could hardly comprehend ihi- t.-M.e--' ><t 
our humiliation." After thi> d|Hntri>plit . .\KTi.i(,r 
unitinuct :— " If we next weigh tin.- tL^lt.iiiK Iji.l 
un the Pros in the tcile nf ominti.Ti.iul initTL-l, 
wckhall find it greatly prep«>ndi'ral(- a^ainM llii. 
trade of ihii nwtn>poli>, 'I'he grjpli< inuni j i^ 
not without ila absurditin jiid di>udv4n(JKe>, but 
it is the chief support <>l ditTi-ruit {rotk-^nien 
The Moatagne Sainte-tiencvii-v c i- |H.-<'pk-d bv 
hawkcn, bookbinders, etc.. who uiu^t >ij(\e it 
not ponitted to carry on the only bu>in<->'. ti> 
which they were brought up. MeanwhiU-, a« 
the doire of publishing their th<iught» i> (.ommmi 
to all men, the money whikh would be bid out 



tlu- (ireik Mhe kmi:'- l.iv<>uriie bnguugc', «r 
irnni l-!j>tt'rii jiid >it)itT toricui'* hKiuh liicr.i 
tore nj" rqireMiilLH) in thi- libi.iit ^r Kijiki- | 
by the w<>Tk> •'! l.'>ui-«.- dc Sjmmc jihI her M.ter 
MjTi:iK-ri(i,-. 

Siinpk- jH wj> hi> 1.1'lli-vtK-n ^r m4nuM.iipi* 
.ind prinu-il biH>k->. Ftjiki^ 1 lound it iim-^Nirv 
t>> \<\m.v tlicni in tht' (.harut- or jn olftiial Ikm- 
ill): the title ol Mj^tLT of till- Knig'^ I.ibrjfv 

Tlu- lilffjry III FiJiKi!> »J> -it l-'i mt Jinvbleau, 
whi-iKt' Henri IV. ri-ntoved it In the (.'••Ui-);i- ol 
Clermont at l*jti>. CatlK-niie di- .\UitKi-> lormnl 
J ii-ik^tiMi) i>l Uitik*. inJiidint; tiKhl humlrol 
(im-k and l.4tin nunuKTipt-, whivh »he ^ddvd 



PARIS. OLD AND NEW. frh. i— « 

biauty of its own, was quite «ut of It p<;risln.-d, howcvL-r, in a fire ; and it was to 
harnumy with thu sevurvr style followed by replace it that l^iuis XIV, constructed what is 

known as the Apollo Gallery. 



Pierre I.e^iit in connection with the old Louvre. 
At the MiiithLTii extremity of the wing built by 
Cutheriiie ile .Medicis looks out upon the Seine 
T window of noble construction, from which, 



Henri IV. 
was the first moreover to connect the Tuilerica 
with the Louvre, or, at least, to prolong the 
Tuileries along the Seine in the direction of th*.- 




atoTilinK til popular tradition, Charles IX. amused i 
hini>elf during; the massacre of St. Bartholomew I 
by tirinft on the unhappy Huguenots who were I 
^vvinlnlttlK til the other side of the river. Modem 
hi>tiTi:iii-. have, of course, discovered that the 
wiiui'iw in que>ti<in did not exist at the time; 
al>.. tli^it Charles IX. on the day of the massacre 
w;i* (lot al the I-ou\Te, but at the Hotel de 
[lourNiii clioe by. It was possibly from one of | 
the windows of the Hotel de Bourbon that he I 
fired. Henri IV. inhabited the U.uvre ; and | 
ii wii> ihiTc that he expired, mortally wounded | 
by ihi- dagger of Kavaillac. This sovereign 
h;i(l ;iiiilt-il a new gallery to the wing built by ^ 
Catherine de Medicis, and had filled it with . 
paintings by the most celebrated artisUof the time. 



I»uvre without completing the junction. The 
son of Henri I\'., Louis XIII., contioued the 
work left unfinished by Pierre Locot ; Though, 
as happens with so many architectural condnta- 
tions. he departed greatly from the original phn. 

The "queen's apartments," comtructed by 
Catherine de Medicis, were succcwvely O C CU pieJ 
by Marie de Medicis and Anne of Austria; and 
under each reign new decorations and new pic- 
tures were added. Particularly adminUe WM 
a series of portraiu of Queens of Franoc CDdinC 
with Marie de Medicis. whose liketma by Porbaa 
was said to be a masterpiece. 

Nothing, according to an historian of the tfBa^ 
was spared to make the work pericct ; and **■!• 
though blue was then exceeding^ daw, tka 
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statues to their rightful owners, were accused of 
committing ; and on various occasions, manu- 
icripts, books, and models have been purloined 
by visitors to the librar}- of the Rue Richelieu. 
The bst misdeed of this kind occurred in i H48, 
when a member of the Institute, M. Libri, was 
charged with stealing a book. Not caring to 
meet the accusation, he quitted the country*, and 
in his absence was sentenced to ten years* im- 
prisonment. 

If anyone, Frenchman or foreigner, enters a 
public library in Paris to look at any particular 
book he cannot, as at the British Museum 
Librar\*, consult the catalogue himself; one of 



there is the soinnoltrnt reader, who stares for a 
few minutes vacantly at a book, drops, nods, and 
finally collapses with a snore. The music of the 
nose, however, is against the rules, and promptly 
brings down an ** attendant.*' On the other 
hand — though, fortunately, as a rare spt*cimen — 
wc find the particularly wakeful reader, who in 
his neigh h(»ur*s absence makes a clean sweep 
of that gentleman*> property, and who is apt 
to attire himself in the wron>; hat and overcoat, 
and t(» walk off with an inmcent and even 
injured air. 

The most important edifice in the Rue Vi- 



the librarians will do this for him, and do it in | vienne — or. rather, in the open space which a 

cAbct as well as such a thing can be done. Rut ' portion (»f the Rue Vi vienne face>— isthe Rimrse, 

the reader must know beforehand what book, or. ' or Kxchange, f*f which the architecture so closely 

at least, what kind of b<K>k he wants. However resemble> that i>f the Madeleine. Yet thcTe is 

learned and however attentive a librarian may ■ nothing in the I^mrse to su>j^e>t a Iioumt of 

be, he is not likely to make his researchts with prayer. At the entrance <»f the St. Petersburg 

the same as.Mduity and care as the earnest student Bourse slaiui> a ch;i|H:l. in which the ojH-rator 

occupied with one sole object. On the other f(»r the ri^e or lor the fall may invoke the pro- 

hand, the librarian, as a man of learning, will tcx'tion (»t Heaven ft»r the >ucce» of hi> own 

know the literature of any one subject iK'tter than particular s|K*cuIation. The n«*iM- tit the dealers 

the ordinary >tudent, and much better than the crying c»ut prict*^ and shouting! ofTer^ and aicept- 

casual reader. anco in far le>N suj^j^e^live of the "Houmt of 

Besides the National Library (»f the Rue (mkI" than ot a ** den t»f lhie\e*».'* t*» which, it 

Richelieu, Paris |>osse>ses the Ma/arin Library. inu**l he feand, it preM.iil^ in many res|H.x'ts a 

the Librarv of the Arsenal, of Sainte-Cienevieve. considerable likem-^>. 

of the In?^titute, f»f the Town, of the I*<»uvre, The origin of the \\<»r4l *' I^mrsi-/* which 

<rf the National A>semblv, of the Senate, and Iun Ikcu adopted b\ a]inn<«t everv ^.ountrv in 

of a number t if museums and learneil societies. Kuro|H. with the strikinji! exception of Kn^laiul, 

As fur the readers, they are a.< varied in s<.*eni'» exiilent eni»u^h. thuu^h it would be a 
character and often a.«> original as those «>f our mistake ti» «>up|x>^e that it i^ di rived from h'.ursr^ 
own Rriti>h Mus^'um. In the French, as in the a pur-e. Acc« rdiiij: t«» the best etvniolo^i^C. the 
Engli>h. reading-riNim one sees, side by side name of Rtiurv.- vMini-* trmn the Kx(.han^e eMab- 
wilh writers of distinction, unhappy scribblers, limbed in the «*i\tienth unturvat Hruges in the 
wh<», in l«ondoti. when the Museum closi-s at Iioum: «»t oiu- Van tier ll^turM*, wh«». in the well- 
night. hM>k at the thermometer and weathercock kni»\\n punning; spint <>t her.ililr\. had adoptetl 
to sec if Hyde Park tir the casual ward be the %visir fur his arm* thiex- N-uim - i.f puiM.*^. 
dormitory It is merely to avoid «*/i//f// that many The m«M aiKieiii li*«nr*e in France i^ said to 
readers rev»rt alike to the Hibliotheque Nati<>iiale he that «•! L\«»n^ : and tht next aiuient that «if 
and to our own Museum. Men of private inean^. Tnulitu^e. uhivh date^ friiUi 1*41 The lUiufM- 
at onwe with and without reviurces, can llRTt- nf Roum ua* i^i.thii^hed a fe*v Near*' later. 



ipe from their own society, and. \\hatc\ii whiii- tlial 4»r Pan* ua^ not ItK-tH^ ion^ntuled 

their ta«»te in literature, find relief in S4»nie NmiW. unt:l 17:4 

Ncmm: i* carefully preventeil, and llure an- e\in Pan-. tu\ii:!u U*v ha- |»«.*^i*M'd *inie the 

reaJcr» wh«» vttlunteer active aid in maintaining; Nixteeiith nri:uT\ mnit.iI pLue* i-t e\thani;e : 

silence- If anyone, for instame. s|H:aks aN»\i now .11 tin Pi»ni .m (h.ini:*. iinw in the ii»uri 

a whimper, they hiss at him like ^r|Knt^. tir. yard .t ilu- PaLi- .Ir ln-iui. and then for a 

wheeling round in their chairs, told their arms ti.n-iilriahle tmu at the H-til d* S>i^^in«. in 

anJ glare at him until he de^i^ts and leaver the Rue <^>unK.ini|>iii\. uhuh \«a^ the- M.ene \A 

them <ince m€irc to their sepulchral pursuits. the u.ld «»|H-vu!ati«»n« in «.i>nnixti«»n utth \jL\i\ 

BiJCh in Francx* and in Kngland the public Mis^i^^ipi ^henu In i*.*othr H«>tel dt S*iss4>ns 

tibrarics ha\*e two other ckusea of readers. First, j was wK^sid h\ thetii*\iinuient, and the tornution 
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[The I^»mre 



Archbi>lu»p ot KlK-iins, built a chapel al Paris in 
a place called the Louvre. Whence the name ? 
it niav once more be a>keci. One facetious his- 
torian declares that the castle of the Louvre 
was one of the Hne>t edifices that France pos- 
sessed, and that Philip Augustus "called it, in the 
lan^ua^e of the time. Louvre, that is to say. 
racuvrc in the sense of chrf-d'ainrry Accord- 
ing to another far-fetched derivation the woni 
'* Louvre " comes from rhuvri\ which is traced 
to r',hui\ an oak. because the Louvre st<M>d in 
the mid>t <»f a fore>t, which may have been a 
forest of oak> I 

Whatever meaning was attached to the word, 
it is certain that when in 1204 Philip Au|^ustu> 
built (»r reconstructed the Louvre he ^ave it the 
form, the defences, and the armament of a 
fortre-s. It was the stronjii^ jn»int in the line of 
fort itii at ions with which this monarch sur- 
rounded i\iris. 

The tir^l existiu)^ document in which the 
Louvre is mentioned by name is an acc<>unt of 
the year 1205 for provisions and wine consumed 
bv citi/ens who in the Louvre had d(Hie militarv 
duty. 

The castle was at that time in the form of 
a lar^e square, in the miil^t k\{ which was a bi^ 
t<»wer, with its own indepemieiU svstem of ile- 
fence. The tower was 144 feet in circumference, 
and 'jh feet in height. It> walls were 13 feet 
thick near the basement, and 12 feet in the 
upper part. A gallery at the top put it in com- 
munication with the buildings of the first en- 
closure, and it served at once as ireasurv and as 
prison. Here I'errand, Count of Flanders, wa^ 
confined by Philip Au>(ustUk in 12 14, after the 
victory of Houvines. John IV., Duke of Hrittanv, 
Charles II., King of Navarre, and John II.. Duke | 
of Aleiiron, Were among many other illustrious 
prisoners shut up in the Big Tower or d'lnjfni of 
the ancient Umvre. 

Louis IX. arranged in the west wing of the 
Louvre a large hall, which was long known as 
the ChamlKT of St. Louis. Charles V. enlarged 
aiiil emlK'llished the Louvre. He added to it 
aiiotl'ier storey, and diil all in his j>ower to change 
what had hitherto been a jnirely militarv building \ 
int»' a convenient and agreeable j)lace of alxnie. 
The aichitecture of the building, originallv con- 
-iruclcd for Use. not show, was in many res|Kcts 
inij'ioved, ami the gates were surmounted with 
oin:!n-!il'» and piei^t-^ (,f >culpture. The recep- ^ 
tion nnan-^ were away from the river, and l<M.ked 
out uptu) a ''treet long since dis;ipjxared. called ' 
La Kue Fruidmanteaux. The apartments <if 



the king and queen hH»ked out ujxhi tlu- 
river. 

Kach of the towers was designated by a pai- 
ticular name, according to its history, or the 
purpose it was intended to serve. The Hi^ 
Tower was also called the Ferrand Tower. lr<»m 
the Count of Flanders having been confined in it ; 
and there were also the Library Tower, wliere 
Charles V. had brought together <)5t) vcdunie-. 
which formed the nucleus of the NaliiMial 
Library ; the Clock Tower, the Horse^lioc 
Tower, the Artillery Tower, the Sluice Ti>wer. 
the Falcon Tower, the Hatchet Tower, the tower 
of the (ireat ChajK-l. the tower of the Little 
Chapel, the Tournament Tower (where the king 
took up his j)osition to see tournaments and 
j(>usts). besides others. Charles V. added to the 
Louvre a number of buildings for tradesjxi»ple 
and domestics, whose services had ttJ Ix; disjxn^ed 
with when the Louvre was purely a military 
building. Such names as pantry, pastry, saucei \ . 
butlerv, were given t<'> the different building- and 
ilepartnieiits by the bakers, the pastry-c<M»ks. the 
makers of sauces, and the keejxrs of the wine. 

The gardens of the Louvre, though n<»l v. rv 
extensive, were greatly admired. Here wer«. :«• 
Ix' seen aviaries, a menagerie of wild Ixasts, and 
lists for different kinds of sports and combat^. 
Charles \T.. who lived by j)reference al the 
Hotel St. Pol, increased the fortification^ <»f the 
Louvre, and sacrificed to that end the garden** «»f 
the king and queen on the side of the river. 
The succeeding kings until the time of Francis L 
occupied themselves very little with the I^»uvre. 
and scarcely ever resided there. 

During this first period of its histor)*, from 
Philip Augustus until Francis L. the Louvre wa** 
the scene of numerous historical events. In 
135X. during the captivity of King J ^hn in 
Fngland. the citizens of Paris, in support of the 
deputies of the communes in the States-General. 
besieged and t(K»k the I^mvre. driving away the 
governor, ami carrying off to the Hotel de Ville 
all the arms and ammunition they could find in 
the arsenal of the fortress. S<K>n afterward> the 
governor. Pierre Gaillard, was dc*capitated by 
order (»f the Dauphin Regent ff)r making s<> poor 
a liefence. It was at the I^)uvre, niorc^over. in 
1377. that the Fmperor of (termany, Charlo IV.. 
allieil himself with Charles V. of France, to make 
war ujxni Fngland. 

Tmler the reign of Charles VI., in 13H2, while 
the king was engaged in suppre>sing an insur- 
rection in Flanders, the Parisians, in their 
turn, revolted, and pro]x>sed to destroy alike the 
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fortress of the Louvre, and that other fortress, 
destined five centuries later to fall beneath the 
first blows of the Revolution. They were coun- 
selled, however, by one of their leaders to spare 
both prison and palace ; and the advice was 
sound, for after quieting the turbulent Flemings, 
the king returned to Paris more powerful than 
ever. 

In ijijq, Andronicus, and in 1400, Manuel 
Palasologus, both Emperors of Constantinople, 
were entertained at 
the Louvre, as were 
also, in 141 5, Sigis- 
mund, Emperor of 
Germany, and, in 
1422, the King and 
Queen of England. 

When Francis L 
ascended the throne, 
the Louvre regained 
all its importance as 
a royal residence. 
The king began by 
pulling down the Big 
Tower, constructed 
bv Philip Augustus, 
which cast its shadow 
over the whole of the 
palace, and gave it 
the look of a prison. 
Tivelve years later 
{^Si'^)< when the 
Emperor Charles V. 
visited Paris, Fran- 
cis L determined to 

receive him, not in the H6tel des Tournelles, I 
where he was living at the time, but in the old | 
palace of the French kings. He undertook various 
repairs, and covered the crumbling walls with ■ 
paintings and tapestry. Everything, too, was re- 
gilt, " even," says a chronicler, " to the weather- ' 
cocks." Finally the space comprised between ' 
the river and the moat of the castle was laid out 
in lists for tournaments. ! 

After spending large sums of money in repairing 
the Louvre, Francis L decided to reconstruct it 
un a new plan, so as to get rid altogether of the 
irregularity of the old buildings, with their . 
(iothic architecture. The work of reconstructing 
the Louvre was entrusted to the Italian architect ' 
Scrlio. But his plan was laid aside in favour of 
one presented by Pierre Lescot, who, in spite , 
of his French name, was, like Serlio. of Italian 
origin. He belonged to the Alessi family : and , 
Serlio was so pleased with his designs that he at ' 



once pressed the king to accept them. Lescot 
associated with himself the graceful, ingenious 
sculptor Jean Goujon, who, like every French 
artist of the time, had formed his style in Italy ; 
and the Italian sculptor Trebatti, a pupil of 
Michel Angelo, who possessed more force than 
belonged to Jean Goujon. To these illustrious 
men is due the admirable facade of the west 
in the courtyard of the Louvre. 

Great progress was made with the reconstruc- 




lescot's facade). 



tion of the Louvre under the reign of Henri II., 
who, while the works were going on at the 
ancient palace, lived at the Hotel des Tournelles. 
It was to this residence that he was carried home 
to die after being mortally wounded by Mont- 
gomery, of the Scottish guard, in the fatal 
tournament of the Place Royale. Henri's suc- 
cessor, Francis II., would not live in a place 
associated with such a tragic incident, and look 
up his residence at the louvre. 

The power of Catherine de Medicis was now 
beginning to assert itself, and she had the bad 
taste to interrupt the plans of Pierre Lescot, 
and to order new constructions of her own 
designing to be carried out by her own Italian 
architects. The Ix)uvre was carried fonvard 
to the bank of the river ; and the Italian 
painter Romanelli was employed to decorate a 
new suite of rooms, which became known as the 
apartments of the queen. The new work, while 
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aci^'Ttliii}: lupiipiitar tradition, Chark^ IX.amuM;d 
hiin-i.lf iliiriiiK ihi' inas^JcrL- of St. HarlliiilnnK-w 
by tiring im (Ik- unhappy HiiEinniit> who wiTt: 
•.«-imniing to the <i[hcr Mili- uf the rivtr. Modem 
hi-iiri.iii> havi-. of courx-, di>ci>v<.Tal thut ihc 
wiiui.nv in qui'>lioii did not ixiM at the time; 
aln. ih.i[ Charli> IX. oil Ok- day of iht- niassutre 
w.i- ii"t iit iht- I^nivre, but at the Hotel de 
HourN.i, t|.P«.- bv. It was jH.>-iblv from oiie ,.f 
iht Hiiui"W> of Uie Hotvl de Boilrb..n that he 
fired. Henri IV. inhabited ihe I.<.uvrc ; and 
it H.i- [here that he expired, mortally wounded 
by the dagger of Kav^iJllai;. This stivereign 
had .i.lded a new gallery to the wing built bv 
Cath<.rine dc .Mcdicis. and had filled it with 
paintings by the must celebrated artists uf the time. 



I.^iuvre without completing the junction. The 
son of Henri IV.. Ijiuis XIII., cunttnucd (he 
work left unfinisheil by Pierre I-cscut ; though, 
as happens with mi many architectural continua- 
tions, he dep;irte-d greatly from the origiiul plan. 

The "queen's apartments." constructed by 
Catherine de Medicis. were >»iccts,-ively (Nxupied 
by Marie de Medicis and Anne of Austria ; and 
umier each reign new det.'l>rati<■n^ and new pic- 
lures Were added. Particularly atlmirable was 
a siries of portrait;! i)f Oiiee-ns of France ending 
with Marie de Medicis, whose likeni'sa by Porbu* 
was said to be a masterpiece. 

Nothing, according lo an historian (if the time, 
was spared to make the wtifk perfect ; and "al- 
though blue was then eiuxcdingly dear, the 
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painter nevertheless 
spread it over his 
canvas with so much 
prodigality that the 

cost of the colour 
came to six twentj- 

front of the "' apart- 
ments of the queen, ■■ 
which were fur- 
nished with every 
luxury, was a taste- 
fully la id -out garden 
which, completely 
transformed, exists 
to this day. The 
" Garden of the In- 
fenta" it is called, 
in memory of the 
poor little Infanta 
of Spain brought to 
France at the age 
of four to become 
the wife of Louis 
XV. Restricted for 
some years to the 
garden in question 
and the apartments 
adjoining it, she was 
afterwards sent back 
to Spain with a doli 
worth 3o,ooo francs, 
given to her by her 
late fiance. The 
apartments of the 
queen consisted, ac- 
cording to Sanva!, 
of a guard-room, a 
large ante-chamber, 
a sitting-room com- 
municating with two 
galleries, a reception- 
rixim, and a boudoir. 
While occupying 
himself chiefly with 
Versailles, his own 
personal creation, 
Louis XIV. did not 
forget Paris and the 
i.ouvre. It has been 
>aid that he recon- 
structed the gallery 
built by Henri IV.. 
which, after the 
death of that mon- 
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arch, was iiotr<>yccl in a tire. The work of 
reconstruction wa.s entrusted to Louis XlV.'s 
favourite painter, Lebrun ; and the Apollo (lal- 
lery. which owes its name to the principal subject 
of the painter's art, is perhaps the most complete, 
most |H.rfect monument of the style which pre- 
vailed under the '* Grand Monarque " ; a style which 
may be wanting in purity of taste, but which, in 
a decorative point of view, is magnificent. 

Colbert, appointed superintendent of royal 
buildings, was now ordered to complete the 
Louvre. The fir^t thing to do was to add a 
facade on the east ; by an idea which has since 
become commonplace, but which was strikinglv 
original at the time, the Minister opened a com- 
petition for the best design. The one most ad- 
mired wa> the work not of an architect, but of a 
doctor, Claude IVrrault by name. Colbert wa> 



than 27 metres high. It may at once be <ib- 
jected to the new fa<;ade that, with all its 
magnificence, it i> quite out of harmony with 
the style adopte*d in the four fa<;ades which form 
the admirable quadrangle of the I^mvre. But 
whatever may be said again>t it, Perrault'> 
colonnade is one of the most remarkable con- 
ceptions of modern architecture. When fir>t 
erected, it was looked upon as an unapproachable 
masterpiece ; and it e.xercised on architecture 
abroad, as well as at home, a considerable influ- 
ence »vhich still lasts. 

After finishing his cohmnade, Perrault tricM t<' 
bring it into harmony with the earlier p<irtions 
of the building. But from the year loSo Louis 
XI\'. occupied himself no more with the Louvre. 
He thought of nothing but Versailles, which 
absorbed all. and more than all, the monev he 



delighted with it. but lx;fore coming to a decision ! had to spare for building purposes. In ie>s.H 
about a matter of so much importance, he sent Perrault died, and the Louvre was now not onlv 
to Nicolas PcKissin, then at K(Mne, the designs of neglected, but forgotten. Then it was remem- 



all the ct>mpetitt)rs except Perrault. Poussin 
sent back all the drawings with severe criticisms, 
and submitted a plan of his own. which satisfied 
neither Colbert nor the king. Things had 
reached this p(»int, and Colbert was about to take 
uj>on himself the responsibilitv of adopt ir.g Per- 
rault's ilesign, when he was urged by the Abbe 
Benedetti and Cardinal Chigi. afterwanls Pope 
Alexander VII., to have recourse tt> the services 
of the celebrated Bernini, whose reputation was 
at that time universal. Thus pres.seil, Colbert 
addressed himself to the Puke de Crequy, 
French ambassador at the Pontifical Ct)urt, and 
begged him t»» see Bernini on the subject. 
Louis XIV., moreover, wn>te himself to Bernini 
a letter, which made him resolve to visit France. 
On his arrival at Paris, Bernini submitted to 
the king a project which is said to have been 
"full of grandeur," but which was not put into 
e.xcvution. He was now in delicate health, and 
the annoyance caused to him by the jealousy of 
the French artists, ve.xed at seeing the plans of a 
foreigner preferred to their own, made him 
solicit the king's jKTmission to go Ixick to 
Rome. Louis XIV. gave liis consent, anil at the 
••ame lime granted Bernini a pension. Bernini 
having left Paris, Collxrt hesitated no lunger. 
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bered only to be turned to base uses. Stables 
were established in the ancient palace ; though, 
by way of compensation, it must be added that 
a number of artists and men of learning had 
lodgings assigned to them in apartments formerlv 
regarded as royal. 

Among Louis XIV.'s favourite hnlgers may 
Ix- mentioned the sculptors (iirardon, Couston, 
Stoltz, and Ix-gros ; Cornu and Renaudin, 
famous for their marble vases ; the medallist, 
Du Vivier ; the painters Rigaud, Desportes, 
Coypel, and Claudine Stella ; the two Baileys, 
father and son, keepers lA' the king's pictures ; 
Bain, celebrated painter in enamel ; the en- 
graver Sylvestre, the decorat<»rs Ix^moine and 
Meissonnier, who made nearly all the drawings 
for the festivals and ceremonies of the court ; 
Berin, celebrated for his theatrical c<»>tunies and 
.scenes ; the geographer Sanson, the cngincxT 
d'Hermand, goldsmiths Balin, (rermain, Beiiicr, 
and Mellin ; the clockmakers Turet and Mar- 
tinot, the gunmakers Renier and Piraubc, the 
metalworker Revoir. and finally (with(»ut men- 
tioning many other men of science, art, and art 
work) Boule, the world-famcni maker of the 
inlaiil furniture invented by him. 

This furniture. kn<»wn in France as mnihits dt 



He -ummoned Claude IVrrault anil orde -ed him , B',ult\ has. by the way, in .some inexplicable 
i<» Iviiin work at onie. The first st«;ne was manner, g<»t to Ix- known in England as *' buhl/* 
laid by Loui-- XIV. with great cerenKuiy. Octo- and even "buhl" furniture, though Boule wa* 
Ixr 1". l^'»- ; and, thanks t«> the activity <»f Ivrn at Paris in if»42, and died there in IT^-:, 
Collxrt. the new facade was finished by 1^70. without apparently having ever lived in Ger- 
Thj^ tai^ade. known a^ llu C<>lonnade of the ' many. In assigning t<» I^mle a set of apart- 
LouvTe, is upwards of 170 metres long, and more | ments in the Louvre, Louis XIV. at the same 
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time appointed him engraver in ordinary of the 
royal seals. Boule, moreover, was honoured on 
this occasion with a diploma which gave him the 
titles of ** architect, painter, sculptor in mosaic, 
artist in furniture, carver, decorator, and in- 
ventor of cyphers.'* In his furniture, Boule 
employed with great effect woods of different 
colours, while for his inlaid work he used mother- 
of-pearl, ivory, gold, brass, bronze, and mosaic. 
He imitated on his furniture all kinds of animals, 
flowers, and fruits. He even represented land- 
scapes, hunting scenes, battles, and historical 
subjects. Besides furniture, Boule applied his 
art to clocks, casquets, inkstands, and all kinds 
of arms. He worked much for Versailles and 
the other royal residences, and received frequent 
orders from foreign sovereigns. 

The meaning, however, of Louis XIV.'s 
apparent liberality was, from a Versailles point 
of view, that the Louvre was not worth living 
in. To provide furnished apartments for the 
recipients of the king^s bounty, it was unfortu- 
nately necessary to put up partitions so as to 
divide and sub-divide the majestic halls of the 
palace into little sitting-rooms and bed-rooms. 
The Louvre was now an hotel, or rather a 
caravanserai^ in which everyone made his bed 
as best pleased him. Worse still, traders were 
allowed to erect shops and booths in front of the 
palace, these improvised constructions resting, 
indeed, on the palace walls. In 1754, under the 
reign of Louis XV., Marigny, superintendent of 
fine arts, undertook to remedy this state of things. 
He succeeded in interesting the king, who not 
only ordered the space in front of the Louvre to 
be cleared, but empowered the architect, Gabriel, 
to complete the edifice. Gabriel continued the 
unfinished facade, but had made but little pro- 
gress when Louis XV. died. 

When Louis XVI. ascended the throne in 
1774 the Louvre was far from being finished ; 
and the first step taken by the new monarch in 
connection with the old palace was to have the 
interior quadrangle cleared of the heaps of sand 
and dust which had accumulated there, some of 
these heaps forming little mountains which 
reached the first floor of the building. Louis 
XVI., after the first years of his reign, had more 
pressing matters to attend to than the completion 
of the ancient palace of the Kings of France. 
His own throne was menaced, and the history of 
the Louvre as a royal residence was now at an 
end. 

More than one sovereign has left his mark on 
the walls of the Louvre. The western wing 



bears the monogram of Louis XIII. and Anne of 
Austria ; also of Louis XIV. and Marie Therese. 
In the north wing, the letters L. B. are to be 
seen, signifying Louis de Bourbon, an extremely 
rare form of the name of Louis XIV. On the 
south wing, several K's are to be seen, standing 
for ** Karolous," or Charles IX. Look to the 
east, and the Napoleonic empire is symbolised by 
several eagles. 

The Louvre, as we know it, with its magnifi- 
cent gallery of pictures open to the whole world, 
dates only from the Revolution. There were 
from the time of Francis I. pictures in the old 
palace, and the collection was constantly increased 
under his successors. But the galleries were 
private. They were reserved for the delectation 
of the sovereign and his court. At the very 
beginning, however, of the Revolution, the 
Louvre was literally invaded, and some of the 
unfinished portions were finished in an unex- 
pected manner by being converted into private 
dwelling houses. But the Republican Govern- 
ment soon put an end to this ; and it was under 
the Convention that the picture gallery of the 
Louvre, increased by works of art from other 
palaces, was for the first time thrown open to the 
public. 

To speak only of the building, it was con- 
tinued by the Republic, and all but completed by 
Napoleon, who, after appointing a committee of 
j artists, and receiving from them a report in 
favour of Pierre Lescot's design, determined, on 
his own responsibility, to finish the Louvre ac- 
cording to the later design of Claude Perrault. 

Napoleon wished, moreover, to join the Louvre 
to the Tuileries, so as to make of the two palaces 
one immense palace. Two architects, Percier 
and Fontaine, were ordered to put this project 
into form, and they presented their plans to the 
Minister of Fine Arts in 1813. But the Imperial 
Government was now near its fall, and it was not 
during the calamitous retreat from Moscow that 
architectural projects of any kind could be enter- 
tained. 

Under the reigns of Louis XV^III. and Charles 
X. the halls of the Louvre were redecorated. 
When Louis Philippe came to the throne, M. 
Thiers, his Minister, laid before the Chambers a 
I proposition for joining the Louvre to the 
Tuileries at a cost of fourteen million francs. 
But the Bill was thrown out, and a similar one 
presented to the Chamber ten years later, in 
1843, met with the same fate. 

Liberal and even prodigal as the kings of 
France have often shown themselves in connection 
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in the present day for its admirable picture gallery, 
first thrown open to the public in the darkest, 
most sanguinary days of the French Revolution. 
The modern collection was formed by Francis 
I., who, during his Italian campaigns, had ac- 
quired a taste for Italian art, and who not only 
invited celebrated Italian artists to his court, but 
gave princely orders to those who, like Raphael 
and Michel Angelo, were unable lo visit France 
in person. He collected not only pictures, but 
art works, and especially antiquities of all 
kinds — statues, bronzes, medals, cameos, vases, 
and cups. Primatice alone brought to him from 
Italy 124 ancient statues and a large number of 
busts. These treasures were collected at Fon- 



of the new acquisitions were due to the Minister 
Colbert, who spared neither money nor pains to 
enrich the royal gallery, the direction and pre- 
servation of which was entrusted to the painter 
Lebrun. 

A banker, Jabach of Cologne, resident at 
Paris, had purchased a large portion of art 
treasures collected by King Charles I., and 
brought them over to Paris. He had bought 
many pictures, moreover, in various parts of the 
Continent. Ruined at last by his passion for 
the fine arts, he sold a portion of his collection to 
Cardinal Mazarin, and another portion, composed 
chiefly of drawings, to the king. On Mazarin's 
death, Colbert bought for Louis XIV. all the 




tainebleau, and a descrip- 
tion of them was pub- _ 
lished long afterwards by 
Father Dan, who, in his "Wonders 
of Fontainebleau " ("1692), 
forty-seven pictures by the greatest 
nearly all of which had been acquired by 
Francis I. It was not, indeed, until the reign of 
Louis XIII. that any important additions 
made to Francis I.'s original collection. Among 
the pictures cited by Father Dan may in particular 
be mentioned two by Andrea del Sarto, one by 
Fra Bartolommeo, one by Bordone, four by 
I-eonardo da Vinci, one by Michel Angelo (the 
Leda, afterwards destroyed), three by Perugino, 
two by Primatice, four by Raphael, three by 
Sebastian del Piombo, and one by Titian. 

The royal gallery was considerably augmented 
under the reign of Louis XIV, At his accession 
it included only 200 pictures. At his death 
the number had been increased to 2,000. Most 



works of art left by that Minister, including 54(1 
original pictures, <12 copies, 130 statues, and 196 
busts. Louis XIV. placed his collection in the 
Louvre, and his first visit to the palace after the 
installation of the pictures is thus described in 
Lc Mrrciirr Gii/n 11 i of Dccemhcr, 1681 : — 

" On Friday, the 5th day of the month, the 
king came to the Louvre to see his collection of 
pictures, which have been placed in a new series 
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of room^ by the side ot the superb gallery known 
a> the Apollo (lallery. The ^oki which >j;litlers 
on all >ides is the least brilliant of its atlorn- 
nients. What is called 'the cabinet (jf his 
Majesty's pictures ' occupies seven lar^e and lottv 
hall>. s<»nie c»f which are more than 50 feet 
lon^. There are, mc»reover, four additional 
n Minis for the c(»llection in the old Hotel de 
(irannnont adjoining the Louvre. So many pic- 
ture*- in m> many nmms make the entire numlxr i 
ap|K-ar almost infmite. The walls of the hi>;hest ! 
rooms are covered with pictures up to the ceilin>(. 
The following will ^ive some idea of the numlxr 
of pictures, by the >;reatest master>, contained in 
the eleven rooms :- There are sixteen by Raphael, 
six by Corre^>;io, five by (liulio Romano, ten bv 
Ix'onardo da X'inci, ei^ht by (iior^ione, twentv- 
three by Tiliaii, sixteen by Carraccio. ei^ht by 
Donienichino, twelve by (iuido, six by Tintoretto, 
cij^hteen by Paul \\n>nese, f(»urteen by Van Dvck, 
seventeen by Poussin, and six by M. Lebruii, 
amon^ who>e works there are some (the battles 
of Alexander) which are 40 feet \ou^. Resides 
these pictures there are a quantity of others 
bv Rulx-ns. Albano, Antonio Moro, and other 
masters of equal renown. Apart from the 
pictures, there are in the old Hotel de Grammont 
many groups of figures and low reliefs in bronze 
and ivory." 

The r<»yal visit, as described by the writer in 
Lii Mtr litre (itiltiut, was followed by the dis- 
|H.rsion <»f the collection. Loui> XI\'. was so 
pleased by the Wonderful siy;ht that he cirdered a 
numlxr ot ilie juctur^s to Ik- removed to Ver- 
saille>, where, according to the MtrLitrr, there 
Were alreadv twentv-six pictures bv the fir.st 
master^ ; ami so lonj; as \'ersaille> was the roval 
residence the greater part of the king's collection 
waN lost to the public, and served only to furnish 
the rtHnii>, except, indeed, when the pictures had 
fallen to the grouuil and lay tliere covercil with 
tlust. I'niler the reign ot Loui^ XIV. a critic 
whose name is w«irth preserving, I^ifont de St. 
Viiiiie, complained that so manv Ixautiful works 
Wire allowed to lie hea|Kd up together and 
buried in ** the c»bseure prison of \'er>.iilles," ami 
demanded that all these treasure^, "immense but 
unknown," should Ik- **arrani»eil in IxKaniny 
ordi r and presrrveil in the U-st condition " in a 
gallery built i\pres-ly t«ir their reception in the 
Louvre, where they w«»uKl Ik "exhibited to the 
admirati«»n an<l joy nf the French or the curiosjtv 
«»t t«'ii iuiuTs. nr tin.dly t«» the study anil einula- , 
tion \A Mur umni; s«.h«»l.ir>." 

The author of these judicious suggestions got 



into trouble as a pamphleteer ; but toar years 
afterwards, in l7.'o, Louis XIV. allowed the 
ma.sterpieces previously stowed awav in the 
apartments of the household at Versaillo to Ix- 
taken to Paris and submitted to the admiration 
of painters and lovers of painting. The Marqui^ 
lie Marigny, Directs »r of Royal Buildings, ordered 
Hailly, keejx-r of the king's pictures, t<i arran>»e 
the collection in the apartments which had been 
occupied at the Luxembourg bv the Queen ol 
Spain. The '* cabinet." composed of 1 10 piclureN 
was (»pened for the first time October 14th. 1 7 50. 
and the public was admitted twice everv week, 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The picture^ 
dedicated by Rubens to Marie de Mcdicis were 
«ui view the .^ame days, and during the s;ime 
hours. 

I'litil the reign of Lcmis XVI. the roval pic- 
tures, the number of which had been increa.scd 
by the purchase of many examples (if the Flemish 
school, c(Uitinued to Ix* divided into two prin- 
cipal sections, one placed in the Luxembourg, anii 
visible twice a week to the public, the either kept 
out of sight in the palace of Versailles. The 
Louvre contained the ** king's cabinet of draw- 
ings," to the numlxr of about 10.000. The 
Ap<>ll(> (iallery, which served as studi«» to six 
students patronised by the king, contained ** Th. 
Hattles of Alexander." and some other pictures 
bv Lebrun, Mignard. and Rigaud. 

In 1775. under Louis XVI., Count d'Angiviller 
succeeded the Marquis de Marigny. and going a 
step beyond him, formed the project of collecting 
everything of value that the Crown p<»ssc>Mrd in 
the wav <»f painting and sculpture. Contemporary 
writers a[)plauded this idea, which was attributed 
bv some to M. de la Condamine. All, however, 
that came of the new pro{)osal was that instead of 
pictures being brought Irom Vensaillcs to Paris, 
the Louvre collection was transferred to Ver- 
sailles. 

*' It was necess;iry." writes M. Viardot, ••that a 
new s()vereign — the nation- should c«»mc into 
power for all ihese immortal works rocucd from 
the n»val catact^n/.)^ to be restored to daylight 
and to life. Who could believe, withtiut 
authentic proofs, without <»nicial documents, at 
what ep«»cii this great sanctuary, thi^ panthe<»n, 
this univer>al temple consecrated t.: all the gtid> 
of art, wa> thmwn o|xn ti> the public? It uaN 
in the middle of one of the crises of the Revolu- 
tion in that dreadful year 170;. s<i full of apla- 
lion, suffering, and horror, when France wa> 
struggling with the last energy of despair against 
her enemies within and witlu»ut ; it was at this 
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supreme moment that the National Convention, 
founding on the ruins of the country a new and 
rejuvenated land, ordered the formation of a 
national art collection." 

A step in this direction had already been taken 
in 1 79 1, when it was decreed that the artistic 
treasures of the nation should be brought together 
at the Louvre. The year following, August 14th, 
1702, the Legislative Assembly appointed a com- 
mission for collecting the statues and pictures 
distributed among the various royal residences ; 
and on the i8th of October in the same year, 
Roland, Minister of the Interior, wrote to the 
celebrated painter David, who was a member of 
the Convention, to communicate to him the plan 
of the new establishment. Finally, a decree of 
July 27th, 1793, ordered the opening of the 
*' Museum of the Republic," and at the same 
time set forth that the " marble statues, vases, 
and valuable pieces of furniture placed in the 
houses formerly known as royal, shall be trans- 
ported to the Louvre, and that the sum of 
100,000 francs shall be placed annually at the 
disposition of the Minister of the Interior to 
purchase at private sales such pictures and statues 
as it becomes the Republic not to let pass into 
foreign hands, and which will be placed in the 
Museum of the Louvre." It should not be for- 
gotten that France was then at war with all the 
German Powers, and threatened by all the Powers 
of Europe. Crushed by military expenditure, 
the Republic had yet money to spare for the 
purchase of works of art. 

The French Museum, as the Louvre collection 
was first called, received afterwards the name of 
Central Museum of the Arts ; and it was first 
opened to the public on the 8th of November, 
1793* The next decree in connection with the 
fine arts ordered that a number of pictures and 
statues formerly belonging to the palace of Ver- 
sailles, and which the inhabitants of Versailles 
were detaining as their property, should be placed 
in the Louvre. The old palace was still in- 
habited by a number of artists and their families. 
David had his studio there, and most of the 
painters who had made for themselves a tolerable 
reputation had apartments in the Louvre. It 
was reserved for Napoleon to turn them all out^ 
and to give to the Louvre the character which it 
has since preserved — that of a national palace of 
art treasures. 

The galleries of the Louvre profited greatly by 
the Napoleonic wars. All continental Europe 
was laid under contribution by the victorious 
French armies, but especially Italy and Spain. 



The stolen pictures formed the best part of 
what was now called the Musee Napoleon. 
Though not surreptitiously obtained they had 
been acquired in virtue of conventions imposed 
on a conquered people. Thus pictures from the 
galleries of Parma, Piacenza, Milan, Cremona, 
Modena, and Bologna, were made over to France 
by the armistices of Parma, Bologna, and Tolen- 
tino. The public was admitted to view the 
conquered treasures on the 6th of February, 
1798. Some months afterwards masterpieces 
from Verona, Mantua, Pesaro, Loretto, and Rome 
were added to the marvellous collections ; which on 
the 19th of March, 1800, was frirther augmented 
by drafts of pictures from Florence and Turin. 
In 1807 France received the artistic spoils of 
Germany and Holland. 

Among the famous works of art which France 
at this time possessed, and which were all on 
exhibition at the Louvre, may be mentioned 
'' The Belvedere Apollo," *' The Laocoon," " The 
Medicean Venus," **The Wrestlers," ** The 
Transformation " and *' The Spasimo " ; Dome- 
nichino's '* Communion of St. Jerome," Tinto- 
retto's *' Miracle of St. Mark," Paul Veronese's 
four " Last Suppers," and Titian's *' Assumption "; 
Correggio's *' St. Jerome " and Guercino's *' St. 
Petronilla " ; '* The Lances" of Velasquez, and 
the *'St. Elizabeth" of Murillo ; Rubens' 
*' Descent from the Cross," and Rembrandt's 
'' Night Patrol." 

The French say with some justice that many 
of these works by being sent to the Louvre were 
saved from destruction. Many of them, too, 
though falling into decay, were restored with the 
greatest care ; and some were transferred with 
success from worm-eaten panels to canvas, thus 
receiving new brilliancy and a new life. When 
Paris was occupied by the allies in 1814, the art 
treasures of which so many European countries 
had been despoiled were left in the possession of 
the French, who may be said on this occasion to 
have been magnanimously treated. The object, 
indeed, of the allies was not to weaken nor to 
humiliate France as a nation, but simply to 
restore Louis XVIII. to the throne of his 
ancestors. 

In 1 81 5, after the return from Elba and the 
Waterloo campaign, it was determined to treat 
France with a certain severity. She was de- 
prived of the Rhine provinces for the benefit of 
Prussia, while Milan and Venice were placed in 
the hands of Austria, so that both from the 
Italian and from the German side France might 
be held in check. The artistic plunder which 
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France had collected from so many quarters was 
at tlie same time given back to the countries 
from which it had been taken. 

French statesmen protested that the pictures 
and statues brought to Paris from so many foreign 
picture galleric*s belonged to France in virtue of 
fi)rmal treaties and conventions ; Louis XVIII. 
himself declined to sanction the restoration of 
the captured pictures and statues. Denon, 
Director -General of Museums, resisted even 
when thrcatenc*d with imprisonment in a Prus- 
sian fortress ; and he made the foreign com- 
missaries sign a declaration to the effect that | 
in giving up the works claimed he yielded only ! 
to force. 

The so-called spoliation of the Louvre was at 
last effected. The pictures and statues, that is ' 
to say, which had been seized by victorious France, 
were from vanquished France taken back and ' 
replaced in the museums to which they had 
originally belonged. 

Since the fall of the First Empire the I-ou\Te 
has acquired but few masterpieces from abroad. 
Italy now guards her art treasures with a jealous 
hand ; and there are few countries where the 
masterpieces of antiquity can be purchased 
except when some private galler)* is broken up 
through the bankruptcy or death of the owner. 
Under the new monarchy the beautiful though 
armless \'cnus of Milo was brought to France ; 
and under the Second Empire ** The Conception '* 
of .Murillc» was purchased for 615,000 francs. 
The Third Republic, under the presidency of M. 
Thiers, spite of its difficulties in connection with 
the crushing war indemnity, j)aid 206,000 francs 
for a fresco by Raphael. The regular annual 
allowance to the Minister of Fine Arts for the 
purcha>e <»f pictures is now 100,000 francs a year. 
Meanwhile, the louvre collection has been con- 
stantly augmented by pictures transferred to the ' 
more classical museum from the gallery of 
pictures by living artists in the Luxembourg. 

The pictures exhibited at, the Louvre are 
arrangetl <mi a system which leaves nothing to 
be ilesired. The supreme masterpieces of the 
collection are all together, without reference to 
M:h<H»l, nati<»nality, or periiKl, in a large square ' 
i«K)ni known as the Salon C^rre. In the other 
nH»m> the pictures are arranged historically. ; 

The principal entrance to the picture galleries 
«»f the Louvre is in the Pavilion Moliere, 
«»piH»>ite the >quare of the Carrousel. After 
pa>^ing a spacious ve>tibule, where mouldings 
of TrajanV Column and a fine collection of 
antique bu>l> may be seen, the visitor ascends . 



a staircase adorned with Etruscan works in 
terra-cotta and reaches the round hall or cupola 
of the magnificent Apollo Gallery, decorated 
with wall paintings and painted ceilings by the 
courtly Lebrun of Louis XIV.*s time and the 
vigorous imaginative Eugene Delacroix of our 
own. What can be more admirable than 
Delacroix's ** Nymph," at whose feet crouches a 
panther ? *' Behold this work," writes Theophile 
Gautier, *' and you will see that for colour France 
has no longer any reason for envying Italvt 
Flanders, or Spain. Delacroix, in this great 
page, in which the energy of his talent is freely 
displayed, shows a knowledge of decorative art 
which has never been surpassed. Impossible 
while never departing from his own genius to 
be more in harmony with the style of the gallery' 
and of the epoch. One might here call him a 
florid romantic Lebrun.*' 

The Apollo Gallery leads to the before-men- 
tioned Salon Carre, where Paul Veronese's 
^' Marriage of Cana " at once attracts attention, 
not only by its immense proportions, but also 
and above all by the richness of the colouring 
and the beauty of the composition. Here, ioO| 
is the portrait by Leonardo da Vinci, known 
in France as '* La Joconde " ; ** a miracle of 
painting," says Gautier, who has made it the 
subject of one of his most remarkable criticisms. 
'' ' I^ Joconde,' sphinx of beauty/* he exclaims^ 
*' smiling so m^-steriously in the frame of Leonardo 
da Vinci« and apparently proposing to the 
admiration of centuries an enigma which they 
have not vet solved, an invincible attraction still 
brings me back towards you. Who, indeed, has 
not remained for long hours before that heady 
bathed in the half-tones of twilight, enveloped 
in transparency ; whose features, melodiously 
drowned in a violet \'apour, seem the creataoo of 
some dream through the black gauie of sleep? 
From what planet has &llen in the midst of an 
azure landscape this strange being iriiose 
promises unheard-of delights, whose 
is so divinely ironical ? Leonardo ti 
his faces such a stamp of superiority that one 
feels troubled in their presence. The partial 
shadow of their deep eyes hides secrets forbidden 
to the profane ; and the inflexions of their 
mocking lips are worthy of gods who know 
everything and calmly despise the vulgarities of 
man. What disturbing fixity, what superhuman 
sardonicism in these sombre pupils, in these lips 
undulating like the bow of Love after he has 
shot hi> dart. I^ Joconde would seem to be the 
Isis of some cr>'ptic religion, who, thinkiiig 
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herself alone, draws aside the folds of her veil, . met Monna Lisa he would have spared himself 
even though the imprudent man who might ( the trouble of writing in his catalogue the names 




surprise her should go mad and die. Never did I of 3,000 women. He would have embraced on,-, 
feminine ideal clothe itself in more irresistibly and the wings of his desire would have refuseii 
seductive forms. Be sure that if Don Juan had to carry him further. They would have melted 
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aiui l«>-t ihcir tcallurs bcii-alli the black sun (»t Cathcrim.- dc McdiLi> had onicrcd tlic dotniclii'ii 
tht-*c cvo." I <►! the l^alaJN dcs Tourncllo, where, by a t..-.al 

L'.on.trd > ('.I \'inei is >aiil t<> have Ixeii tour accident M()nt«»<>niery had pierced the e\e a:iii 
yeai^ |\:iiuiny ihi^ portrait, which he c«ndd not brain ot Henri II. in the celebratcn.1 t<nirnanu u:. 
make up hi> niiml to leave and which he never and had gone to live with her children at iIk 
l<M>ked u|)on as finished. I)urin>:[ the sittings , Louvre. These children were Francis II.. the 
nuisii^iauN plaved choice pieces in order to enter- husband of Marie Stuart: Charles IX.. uh-e 
tain th'- Ixautiful model, and to prevent her mem(>ry. like that of his m<»ther. is indelibly 
charming features from assuming an expression ' associated with llie massacre of St. Harthol<>mew ; 



•if wearisomenesr> '.>r fatigue. 

Raphael i^ represented in the Salon Carre by 
"St. Michatl iiul the Demon," painted (Hi a 
panel framed in ebonv. ThiN admirable work is 
signeil not in the c(»rner of the picture, but on 



Henri IH., wlio for his hins was elected Kinj^ **( 
P(>lantl ; and Francis d'Anjou. who gaineil ih. 
famous battle of Jarnac. ami who on his death 
was succeeded by Henri 1\'.. first King of F>an*.e 
and iA Navarre. The ancient fortros f»t the 



the edtie of the archangel's dress. '* Raphael j Louvre was not suited to the pomp of a Meli*.:-. 

I'rbin.iN jiingebat, -M.D. .W'lII." runs the in- aiul Catherine onlered a new palace to Ix- built 

^criptioii. wIikIi Raphael seems to have wished t(»r her own special convenience in the ////.'// *. 

Ui mak. in-i}>arable trom the work. Am<»ng the or tile yards, where the mother (►f Francis I. had 

other putur.N ot Raj^h.iel ch<»>en t<»r j)Iaces ot bought a countrv house, but where FraULi- I. 

honour in tlu Square Room are "The H<»lv W(»uld n.ver reside, preferring to hi> I*ari-:.i:i 

Famih," which originallv lxl(»ngeil to rVancis 1., residence the castles of T'ontainebleau, Amiv-;-. 

AUii the \irgin known as " La Helle Jardiniere, and Ch.imbord. 

Among the other masterpieces contained in the According to the plan of PhililxTl Dth-ii;. . 

Salon Carre mav be mentioned Correggio's the new Palace of the Tuileries was to be a tr u«. 

* Anti«>pe," Titian's "Christ in the Tomb.'' palace t»f the French kings, with a royal ta'..ivL. 
(fi<»rgione*s "Country Ctnicert," (initio's " Rape the nu>^i Ix-autiful gardens, and the intist m.ig:ji- 
of Deianira," Rembrandt's " Carpenter's Familv," ficent courtyanls. Phililxrt Delorme never l;- t 
\'an ( )^tatle's " Stlmolmaster," (lerard Douw's bey<)nil the farade, which, however, was enough 

* Dropsical Woman," Ruben^' Portrait of his to stamp him as an architect ot the first ordvr. 
Wife, a "Charles I." by \'.m Dyck, and Murillo's Henri I\'.- or rather Androuet Ducerceaux aet- 

* Conception of the Virgin." This last-named ing upon his orders — c<»ntinued the w<irk of 
work, as already mentioned, was purchaseil under Phililxrt Delorme. Ducerceaux made manv 
the Sect »nd Kmpire tor upwards of fjoo.ooo francs, changes, ami among others con.structeti a dome 
It forn:eil pari t)f a valuable collection of Spanish where Phililxrt Delorme had meant only t«» 
pictures Ixlonging to Marshal Soult, and had build a cupola. 

been acquired by that commander under peculiar Who, meanwhile, was to live at the Tuilerie*' .' 

circumstances during the Peninsular War. A It was a r(>yal palace, but not the palace of the 

certain monk had been sentenced to death as French kings. Valois did not live there, Ca- 

a spy. Two monks from the same monastery ' tlierine de Medicis gave magnificent entcrtain- 

waited ujxm the marshal to solicit their brother's ments at the Tuileries, but held her Court at 

forgiveness. Soult was obdurate, until at last ; the Louvre. Nor did Henri IV. reside at the 

.Murillo's wonderful picture was placeil before j Tuileries. His private apartments, decorated In 

him. The picture was forwarded t<» France, and the genius of Pierre I-escot, were at the I^)uvre, 

the l«M) patriotic monk set frcv. Among the ' from which Paris could be better <)bserved. 

•elected works by Italian, Dutch. F'lemish, and Henri's widow. Marie de Medicis, mourned lor 

Spani-h painters are to Ix- found a tew by French her generally excellent though not t<Ni faithful 

artist- tor example, the " Diogenes" of Poussin husband in the Luxembourg Palace. When 

.ind the " Richelieu " of Phili])pe de Champagne ; Richelieu cune to j-Jower and worked out the 

but not one work by an Fngli-h hand. Nor in pn>blem of the unity of F>ance, he built the 

the taiuoM^ Salon Carrj ^f the Louvre is a single Palais Cardinal, but t<M)k no thought of the 

!ani:>v.»:ij -.o 'vj ';:.!".• '. Tuileries. His eves were fixed on the Ij»uvrc, 

where Louis XIII. was domicileil. Ij»uis XIV. 

TIk- T'.pleri-.v, ;xfor,- •:!.LT-wiar?>n*: uiVie*- the pa^^e*! no more lime at the Tuileries than 

ConnnuiK- rendereil it :; very imperfect build- any of his predecessors. His mother, Anne «»f 

mi:, b.i 1 as a palace led a very imperfect life. Austria, established her regency at the Palais 
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Cardinal, soon to become the Palais Royal ; and 
all idea of completing the Tuileries seemed to 
have been given up^ when in 1660, under Louis 
XIV., then twenty-two years of age, the architects 
Levan and Dorbay were ordered to resume the 
work of Philibert Delorme and Ducerceaux — the 
work begun by Catherine, continued by Louis 
XIV^.'s grandfather, Henri IV., and abandoned 
by his father, Louis XIII. The Palace of the 
Tuileries having at last been completed, it be- 
came the residence simply of Mile, de Mont- 
pensier. From time to time Louis XIV. visited 
the place, but only to make it the scene of some 
occasional entertainment. His favourite abode 
was always Versailles. 

While the Regent was at the Palais Royal, 
the youthful Louis XV. lived at the Tuileries. 
But as soon as he could walk alone, Louis le bien 
aime, as he was afterwards to be called, hastened 
to Versailles ; and the Tuileries Palace of strange 
destinies was now occupied by the French Opera 
Company. It became the Paris Opera House, 
the Academie Royale de Musique — to give the 
establishment its official title — whose theatre at 
the Palais Royal had been burnt down. In 1720 
the Opera was replaced at the Tuileries by the 
Comedie Fran^aise. To Lulli succeeded Cor- 
neille and to Rameau Voltaire. 

One of the most interesting celebrations ever 
witnessed at the Tuileries was the crowning of 
Voltaire on the 30th of March, 1778, after a 
representation of his tragedy Irene. *' Never,*' 
wrote Grimm, the chronicler, in reference to this 
performance, '* was a piece worse acted, more 
applauded, and less listened to. The entire 
audience was absorbed in the contemplation of 
Voltaire, the representative man of the eighteenth 
century ; philosopher of the people, who could 
justly say, * J'ai fait plus dans mon temps que 
Luther et Calvin.'" Voltaire had but recently 
left Ferney to return to France, which he had 
not seen for twenty-seven years. Deputations 
from the Academy and from the Theatre 
Francjais were sent to receive him, and on his 
arrival he was waited upon by men and women 
of the highest distinction, whether by birth or 
by talent. After the performance of Irene^ he 
was carried home in triumph. 

'* You are smothering me with roses," cried 
the old poet, intoxicated with his own glory. 
The emotion, the fatigue, caused by the interest- 
ing ceremony, had indeed an injurious effect 
upon his health, and hastened his death, concern- 
ing which so many contradictory stories have 
been told. That he begged the cure of St. 



Sulpice to let him ^* die in peace " is beyond 
doubt ; and that he died unreconciled to the 
Church, whose bigotry and persecution he had 
so persistently attacked, is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that, equally with Moliere (though the 
great comedy writer had in his last moments 
demanded and received religious consolation), 
he was refused Christian burial. His nephew, 
the Abbe Mignot, had the corpse carried to his 
abbey of Scellieres, where it remained until, 
under the Revolution, it was borne in triumph 
to the Pantheon. 

Eleven years after the crowning of Voltaire at 
the Tuileries, Louis XVI. arrived there from 
Versailles, where he had fraternised with the 
people, only to find that he was no longer a king. 
On the iqth of October, 1789, three months 
after the taking of the Bastille, the National 
Assembly had waited in a body upon the king 
and queen, when the president, still loyal, said to 
Marie Antoinette : ** The National Assembly, 
madame, would feel genuine satisfaction could it 
see for one moment in your arms the illustrious 
child whom the inhabitants of the capital will 
henceforth regard as their fellow -citizen, the off- 
shoot of so many princes tenderly beloved by 
their people, the heir of Louis IX., of Henri 
IV., and of him v/hose virtues constitute the 
hope of France." The queen replied, " Here 
is my son ; " and Marie Antoinette, taking the 
young Louis in her arms, carried him into the 
room occupied by the Assembly. 

On the 26th of May, 1791, Barrere said to 
this same Assembly : " The first things to be 
reserved for the king are the Louvre and the 
Tuileries, monuments of grandeur and of indi- 
gence, whose plan, whose facades, are due to the 
genius of art, but whose completion has been 
neglected or rather forgotten by the wasteful 
carelessness of a few kings. Each generation 
expected to see this monument, worthy of Athens 
and of Rome, at last finished ; but our kings, 
fearing the gaze of the people, went far from the 
capital to surround themselves with luxury, 
courtiers, and soldiers. It is characteristic of 
despotism to shut itself up in the midst of 
Asiatic luxury, as formerly divinities were placed 
in the depths of temples and of forests, in order 
to strike more surely the imagination of men. 
A great revolution was needed to bring back the 
people to liberty, and kings to the midst of their 
people. This revolution has been accomplished, 
and the King of the French will henceforth have 
his constant abode in the capital of the empire. 
This is our project. The Tuileries and the 
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r without a Kiiard ot iwii (irenadiers. He i> a very 

t [irettv, );""i'-natured IcokinRbiiy, fiveiir six year-« 

i I'Ki. HithanajinvableLcmnlenanec : whcrcviT he 

I );iie> allhut>aretakennfrt<ihttn. which I wa>);lad 

to observe. All the lamily being thus kept el.i>e 

■Ut priMiiKTs ifor sutib they are in effeet) afford a! 

lio I lir.-t view a >hiK:kin;; spectacle, and i> really »> it 

the act were Dot absolutely necessjiry t<i efftvt 

the revolution. This I conceive t" be imptrs^ible : 

hut if it were ni-cessary no one can blanH- the 

jteiiple for taking every measure possible to $i-cure 

that liberty they had sei;!cd in the vinlcnci: of a 

re\(>luti(>n. At such a inumelit nothing b to fac 
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THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 



condemned but wliat endangers 
the national freedom. I must, 
however, freely own that I ha\-e 
my- doubts whether this treat- 
ment of the royal family can be 
justly esteemed any security to 
liberty ; or on the contrary. 
whether it was not a very dan- 
gerous step that exposes to 
hazard whatever had been gained. 
I have spoken with se\'eral per- 
sons to-day and started objecti(>n-~ 
to the present system, stronpL-r 
even than they appear to nit, 
in order to Icam iheir sentiment.-, 
and it is evident they are at the 
present moment under an appre- 
hension of an attempt towards a 
counter revolution. The danger 
of it very much, if not absolutely, 
results from the violeiice which 
has been used towards the roval 
family. The National Assembly 
was before that period an s^v ar- 
able only for the permanent con- 
stitutional laws passed for the 





future ; since that moment it is equally 
answerable for the whole conduct of the 
government of the State, executive as well 
as legislative. This critical situation has 
made a constant spirit of exertion necessary 
amongst the Paris militia. The great object 
of M. La Fayette and the other military 
leaders is to improve their discipline and to 
bring them into such a form as to allow a 
rational dependence on them in case of their 
being wanted in the field ; but such is the 
spirit of freedom that even in the military, 
there is so little subordination that a man is 
an officer to-day and in the ranks to-morrow ; 
a mode of proceeding that makes it the 
more difficult to bring them to the point their 
leaders see necessary. Eight thousand men 
in Paris may be called the standing army, paid 
every day 15 fr. a man ; in which number is 
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iiKliui'.il llu c«»rpN of the hVciieh (iuaril> tn»in aiul tM-^tt-m lronlicr> of France Uy llu-ir aii\«ii. 
Wr-aillc^ that iK>erlLil to iIk- people ; they hav'.* ta^e. 'IVoop^ were prom i>ecl to Marie Antoinette 
al-«i "^oo hor-e.s at an expense each of 1,500 H\Te> hy her hrother Leopold, not only troni Au-^lria 
a yiar, ami the ofhcers have ilouhle the pay of and various (ierman Stale> but al.-o Irom Sardinia, 
those in the arni\ . " , Switzerland, and even Pru»ia. 

Jf the people and the popular leader> were in ; It was the popular belief at the tiiUv that 
constant tear iA' a c<»unter revolution, the kin^ Queen Marie Antoinette liad determined to do 
on hi^ >ide had had enou^^h of ro\alty. and on ; >ome dreadful injury to rari> and other French 
the tir>t opportunity iicd from hi> subjects. The j citie> ; to blow them up, for in>tancc. uith >;un- 
fli^ht of the myal family, a> i> plainly >hown by . p<>wder or by some secret mean>. At a village 
the correspoiuieiicc of Marie Antoinette and by near Clermont in the Puy de IVime, Arthur 
other authentic ilocument>. had Ixen concerted ■ Voung wished to see some famous >prin|;> ; and 
beforehand with the forei^^n Powers. This course the guide he had engaged being unable to render 
was ilictated by the most obvious considerations him useful assistance he took a woman tf» conduct 
of per-onal safely. Hut all iiiea of an imder- him, when she was arrested by the jUiin/t- 
btanding wiiii the "foreigner" was repudiated ^////'jC^o/v^- for having without permission become 
in the mo t ><»kinn manner by the king. What the guiile (»f a stranger. 

the rev<»Iuti(»nary ( Jov rnnunt resenteil was less ** She was conducted." writes Y(amg, " to a heap 
the king's de-ire to e^^ape frt»m a country where of stones thev call the Chateau. Thev t<»ld me 
he iiad in»t «»nly ceased to rule, but where his they had nothing to do with mc : but as t<» the 
position was getting from day to day more woman, she should l)e taught more jirudeiice for 
precarimi-. than his apparent intenii«»n of making the future. As the poor devil was in jeopardy 
himself as soon as he had crossed the frontier on my account, I determined at once to accom- 
the centre anil support of a counter revolution. pany them for the chance of getting her cleared 

As the moment of dep.irture approached, the by attesting her innocence. \Vc were folhiwtd 
king and vjueen renewed with increased energy bv a m<»b of all tlie village with the woinan'^ 
prjitestalion- of their adhesion to the Constitu- cb.ildren crying bitterly for fear their mother 
ti«»n. At the same time the queen was writing should be imprisoneil. At the cattle we waited 
to her bu'lher Leopold, .May Jjnd. 17'M : ** We some time. and we were then shown into another 
:.re t'» ^lait Imf .Mi»ntnKdv. M. ile H<nnlle will apartnunl, where the town committee wa** 
see t«» the annnunition ;ind troops which are to i>^embKd ; the accusation was heanl, ami it ua^ 
ivcolKclid ..t this place, hut he earnestly desire> wisely remarked by all that in such dangerous 
that \«'U will <rder a 1)«k1v «'f trojip^ <if from times as these, when all the world knew that >*» 
>.ooo ti» 10,000 to Ik- riadv at Lu.\eml^)urn great and powerful a person as the qutvn wa> 
anil at our «»rvkr- r it King (luit* under^t(»oii that conspiring against France in the most alarming 
they will not Ik wanted until we are in a p<»sition maimer, f«»r a woman to become the conduct<»r 
ijf safety) to enter I'Vance l>oth to serve as e.\- «)f a stranger, and of a stranger who had b«:n 
ample i«) our ir(M)jis and if necessary to restrai:: niukiiig so many buspicious inquiries a^ I had, 
them." . was a high oficncc. It was immediately agreed 

( )n the isi f .f June, after reiterating her demand ' that she ought to be imprisoned. I assured them 
for .^.ooo or 10.000 tnM)ps at Lu.\eml>ourg, close | she was perfectly innocent ; for it was impoM»ibIc 



to the French frontier, she added: *' The king 
as soon aN he is safe and free will see with grati 



that any guilty motive should be her induc^e- 
ment. Finding me curious to sec the springs. 



tude and joy the unit >n of the powers to assert the I having viewed the lower ones, and wanting a 
iustice of his cause." The plan, concerted with 1 guide for seeing those higher in the mountains, 
the Austrian ambiissador at l*aris, who had been <he f>fTered herself ; that >he certainly had nu 
the queen's ailvi^er. was first to place the royal other than the industrious view <»f getting a few 
familv in safetv Iwond the French frontier, and sous for her n<M»r faniilv. Thev then turned 
then to act against Fr;;nce with an army of their inquiries against myself — that, if I wanted 
invasion aided within the country by a Royalist to see springs only, what induced me tti ask a 
insurrecti« »n. multitude of questions concerning the price, value. 



It waN at the same time underst<K>d that the 
-\u.^trian Kmjxror and the (lerman princes were 



and product of the land? What had such 
inquiries to do with springs and volcanctes? I 



not to give their aid gratuitously. They were to be ■ told them that cultivating some land in 
rix*om{H.nsed by a ** rectification " of the northern | Kngland rendered such things interesting to nic 



MARIE ANTOINF-rrE. 



personally ; and lastly, that if they would send to I 
Clermont they might know from several respectable I 
perM>ns the truth of all I asserted ; and, therefore, ' 
I hoped, as it was the woman's first indiscretion, ' 
lor I could not call it offence, they would dismiss ' 
her. This was refused at first, and assented to at 
last, on my declaring that if they imprisoned her : 
they should do the same by me and answer it as ! 
they could. They consented to let her go with a I 
reprimand, and I started — iioi marvelling, for I | 



Baroness de Korff, impersonated by Mnie. de 
Tourzel, actually governess to Marie Antoinette's 
children. As for the king, disguised in livery, 
he was to pass as the Russian lady's valet. The 
royal femily was at this time confined more or 
less strictly to the Tuileries ; and La Fayette, 
under whose command the troops on guard at 
the palace had been placed, had probably eyed 
with suspicion certain preparations made by the 
queen as if in view of a speedy departure. 




have done with that — at their ignorance in im- 
agining that the queen should conspire so 
dangerously against their rocks and mountains. 
I found my guide in the midst of the mob. who 
had been very busy in putting so many questions 
about me as I had done about their crops." 

Such indeed was the general feeling against 
the king and queen, that, apart from other 
powerful motives, they had soon no alternative 
but to seek safety in flight. One of the principal 
agents in their escape was Count de Fersen, 
formerly colonel of the regiment of Royal | 
Suedois. He was to drive the coach contain- 
ing the king and queen. Marie Antoinette was 
to play the part of a governess, Mme. Rochet, in 
the service of an imaginary Russian lady, 



M. de Bouille, who commanded at Metz, had 
orders to occupy the high road with detachments 
of troops as far as Chalons. During the night of 
the 2oth of June, lyqi, the royal family. escaped 
from the Tuileries, reached I-a Viilette, where 
Colonel de Fersen with a travelling carriage 
awaited them, and drove off towards Bondy, 
whence they were to make first for Chdions, 
and then for Montmedy, a frontier town. The 
next morning Paris woke up without a king. 
La Fayette, who had been wanting in vigilance, 
defended himself as best he could. An alarm 
gun was fired from the Pont Neuf to warn the 
citizens that the countr}' was in the greatest 
danger, for it was quite understood that the 
passage of the frontier by the king and queen 
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M.k into its 



Ik-furv I 

place' ir 

thf civil \M. a pr. 

which hi- had htr 



the >ij;iKil lor u turciKii iiiva> 
A^M.'itihlv met. and at iincc- [i 

Miprcnic (hrucliiin iif afTair:.. 
snur kiiij;; "said the KcpubHcaiis ; and 

his tlisht. hud in tact ceased to rei^ii. 
aviii« the TiiileTies I^.liis XVI. had 

llic hands of 1^1 I 



itfst again 



t the 



led. which 



oiH by beat uf dnim the local national Ruuil. 
anil ordered it to prevent the dragoons Ironi 
leavinK the village. He then, t"K»-'ther with 
(iuillaunie. f;alli>))ed after the royal carriage 
folli)\ved by a sub-ntiicer I'f dragoons named 
I^K^che, who, escapin;; from St. Menehould, 
ndant of had resolved to catch them up. and. if possible, 
inner in kill them. Kiding along, Drouet leariic-d that 
vas duly the carriage had taken the road to Varennes, n 




hid before the Assemblv. Mc-niuvhile. he had 
arrive! at St. Menehould' without accident, where 
he found himself protected by a detachment of 
drag.Kins which had arrived the night biforc. 
HcTe. however, his misfortunes began, for he was 
at once rcti'gni>ed by Drouet, a retired soldier 
n<iw acting as postmaster. Callcnl upon for 
horse-, the young man could have no doubt but 
that ihe myal perw mages who required them 
were bound for the frontier, and here-solved to 
prevent iheir escape from I-'r.inc ■. With the 
dragixms in .H;cup.tt i. m of the village he could 
no; nfuM- to supplv h'>rses ; and the carriage 
which l>ore Loui-and hi- fortunes, now approach. 
ing the enil of its eritical journey, went ofT in an 
easterly directiiin. Scarcely had the ptM chaise- 
departed when Drouet, aidc-<i by a friend 
named (iuillaunie. alsu a rvtirc-d soldier, callixl 



town which has twice played an important part 
in the histi)ry of France, for it was here, sex'enty- 
nine years latc-r, that the King of Prussia estab- 
lished his head^quarters on the eve- of the battle 
of Sedan. 

Ry crossing a wnotl Drouet and Guillaume 
succeeded in getting to Varc-nnes a trifle sooner 
than the royal carriage. Passing, at no great 
pace, the lumbering vehicle just as it was ap> 
proaching the town, they at once made for the 
bridge on the other side of \'arennes, which, as 
old soldiers. the\' saw the ncceuity of blocking, 
for beyond il. on the other side of the river Aire, 
they had discovered the presence of a detachment 
of cavaln.- under the command of a German 
officer, who. losing his head, took to flight. 
The energetic Drouet had already waked up the 
to«-n, and, in particular, the principal oflkiab, 
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suih ii> llu- Mayiir, the Frocurtur cif the Onn. ihe king dticlared that he had aever intended to 

muni.', v^c. The pnpulatiun answered to Drouct's leave the kingdom, and that hisobjca in retiring 

lmH, and MKin a small b»xiy of armed men was on \ to Montmedy had been to study the new Con- 

Unit. I stitution at his ease, so that, with a clear 

The fuRitives were bound for the Hotel du conscience, he might be able to accept it. Bar- 

(>ranJ Moiiarqiie- At this hotel a tradition is nave and Potion got into the ro)-al carriage a» if 

preserved which was communicated to the to prevent all possibility of escape. I^uis was 

present writer by the proprietress, Mme.Gauthier, treated with all the respect due to a royal 

JLi»t Miiri: the battle of Sedan. Dinner was captive, but his position wa> that of a prisoner. 

prepared there for l^tuis X\'I. eight days Reaching Paris three da_v» after his departttre 

rimiiiciK ; fri>m which it would appear that he was , from Varennes, he was received b>- the people 

trying; [u e^-ape from the Tuileries for eight days with the greatest coldness. On the walls of the 

before he at last succeeded in getting away un- streets through which he passed, these words had 

iibserve.t. The eighth, like all the preceding been inscribed : " Whoevcrapplauds Louis XVI. 

dinner.- ccHiked for the unfortunate king at the will be beaten ; whoever insults him will be 

Hntel dii (irand Monarque, was destined to hanged." I'o avoid the popular thoroughfares, 

rem.iin iinejieii. It was now late at night, and the Tuileries was approached by way of the 

when ihe mval carriage entered the town, it was Champs f^ilys^, and once more I.ouis took up 

^urriitnilcd iti (liedarkness by a number of armed his abode in the ancient palace of the French 

men. wh" a-kcd fur passi>ort3. and showed by kings. 

their auiiude that they had no intention of Differences between Louis XVI. and the 
all'i«i;iH ihc- occupants of the vehicle to proceed Assembly, which, from "Constituent" had be- 
any liirilier. Kinissaries from Varennes had come "Legislative," now suddenly occurred; 
been iJL'-pa'.Lhe.l in all haste to the surrounding and at the beginning of 1702 the Jacobin Rhul 
villam- and ncarert towns to call out the complained from the tribune that the king had 
national guard. The s<m of M. de HouiUe had treated with disrespect certain commissaries of 
nK-anu:nL- quitted the cavalry outside Varennes. the Assembly who had waited upon him. On 
and rill len ti'wards Met); to inform the gov- the 25th of July ol the same year the king was 
ernor, lii-> father, of the arrival of the fugitives, accused in the Chamber of collecting arms at the 
Hut when the ciimmandaiit arrived out- Tuileries. National guards, it was said, went in 
side V.irenne4 vith an entire regiment of armed and came out unarmed ; and it was 
cavalry, the town wa« occupied by lo.OOO declared to be unsafe for the National Asaembly 
infantry, ami all the approaches guarded in such to have an arsenal of this kind in its immediate 
a ni.nincr thai ii was impossible for de Rouille's neighbourhood. Accordingly, the AsNmbly 
rexinieiit t« aci. decreed that the terrace of the Tuilcriei gardens 

The ''r>>curetir,towhosehou«etheroyal family must be regarded ts It* property, and be pUccd 

had been taken, informed the king in the early beneath the care of the AsoemUy'a own police. 

morning that he was recognised. A crowd. The king objected, naturally enough, to the 

which had gathered before the house, called fur gardens of hii palace being thus intaifarad with. 

him by name, and when Louis showed himself ""nie nation," said one of the deputies, " lodges 

at the window he understood horn the attitude the king at the Palace of the Tuilerte^but Ifead 

of the mob that though he was saluted here and nowhere that it has given him the adMive 

there with cric^ of " Vive le Koi ! " there was an enjoyment of the gartlena." Some dtya ifter- 

end to his project of reaching the frontier. At wards the same deputy, Kenaint by naiM, laid 

six o'cliK.k couriers arrived from Paris with a from the tribune: "The Amtmbfy hwing 

dcxTee from (he .\ssembly ordering the king's thrown open one of the terraces of the TaOnica 

arrest : an.l at eight o'clock on the morning of gardens, the king, who does not think fit to 

the 2;n-d <if June, 1701, the royal family started render the rest of the gardeiw ■ « — i bl e to the 

under e-cort for the capital. They were sur- public, has lined the terrace with ■ hedge of 

rounded at the moment of departure by an grenadiers." 

immense mob. a portion of which followed them Chabot called the garden of the TtlQcrhi ** • 

for some di>tance along the road. .At Flpernay second Coblent/," in rcferenoe to ihc German 

the counniwaries apihiinted by the Assembly, fortified town where the allied somi 

MM. I'etion and Harnave, were waiting to take were plotting against the Re\'olutii>n. had tticir 

thedircvtionol thecortege. On being questioned head-quarters. On the iQth d Augui 
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journeyman painter named Bougneux sent word 
to the Assembly that there had recently been 
constructed in the Palace of the Tuileries several 
masked cupboards. Three months afterwards 
Roland brought to the Convention the papers of 
the famous iron cupboard. *' They were con- 
cealed," he said, " in such a place, in such a 
manner, that unless the only person in Paris who 
knew the secret had given information it would 
have been impossible to discover them. They 
were behind a panel," he continued, '' let into 
the wall and closed in by an iron door." The 
members of the Mountain, as the extreme party 
occupying the highest seats in the legislative 
chamber were called, accused Roland of having 
opened the metallic cupboard in order to make 
away with the papers of a compromising char- 
acter for his friends the Girondists. In revolu- 
tionary times a good action may be as 
compromising as a bad one. Brissot proposed 
about this time that the meetings of the Con- 
vention should be held at the Tuileries. Ver- 
gniaud had preferred the Madeleine. *' Not," he 
said, *' in either case, that liberty has need of 
luxury. Sparta will live as long as Athens in 
the memory of nations , the tennis court as long 
as the palaces of Versailles and of the Tuileries." 
The external architecture of the Madeleine is 
most imposing. It may be looked upon as a 
monument worthy of liberty, and of the French 
nation." It need scarcely be explained that at 
the jcu de paumc^ or tennis court, the first revo- 
lutionary meetings were held. 

** At the Tuileries," said Brussonnet, ** there is 
a finer hall ; and the greater the questions which 
the National Assembly will have to treat the 
greater must be the number of hearers and 
spectators." It was at last decreed that the 
Minister of the Interior should order the pre- 
paration at the Tuileries of a suitable hall for the 
debates of the National Convention ; and with 
that object a sum of 300,000 francs was voted. 

On the 4th of September, 1793, Chaumette, 
in the name of the Paris commune, appeared at 
the bar of the Convention, then presided over by 
Robespierre, and spoke as follows : '* We demand 
that all the public gardens be cultivated in a 
useful manner. We beg you to look for a moment 
at the immense garden of the Tuileries. The 
eyes of republicans will rest with more pleasure 
on this former domain of the crown when it is 
turned to some good account. Would it not be 
better to grow plants in view of the hospitals, 
than to let the grounds be filled with statues, 
jUurs de lis^ and other objects which serve no 



purpose but to minister to the luxury and the 
pride of kings ? " Dussaulx added with a smile : 
*' I demand that the Champs 6lysdes be given up 
at the same time as the gardens of the Tuileries 
to useful cultivation." It was at the Tuileries 
that the Committee of Public Safety held its 
meetings : that irresponsible body which struck 
so many and such sanguinary blows at the 
accomplices, real or imaginary, of invasion from 
abroad, and of insurrection at home. In the 
Tuileries gardens took place the festival of the 
Supreme Being, when proclamation was solemnly 
made, under the authority of Robespierre, that the 
French people believed in God and the immor- 
tality of the soul. ** People of France," cried 
Robespierre, between two executions, " let us 
to-day give ourselves up to the transports of 
pure unmingled joy. To-morrow we must return 
to our progress against tyranny and crime." To 
Robespierre's passionate declamation succeeded 
solemn music, composed by Mehul. Soon after- 
wards Tallien, inspired to an act of daring by the 
news that the woman he loved and afterwards 
married had been condemned to death, de- 
nounced Robespierre ; and it was at the Tuileries 
that the Reign of Terror, like so many other 
reigns, came to an end. 

On the 1st of February, 1800, Bonaparte took 
possession of the Tuileries, with his wife Jose- 
phine. In 1 8 14 he quitted the ancient palace 
with Marie Louise. The Tuileries was now 
on the point of being occupied by foreigners. 
'* When I returned to Paris," writes Mme. de 
Stael, " Germans, Russians, Cossacks, Baskirs, 
were to be seen on all sides. Was I in Ger- 
many or in Russia ? Had Paris been destroyed 
and something like it raised up with a new 
population ? I was all conftision. In spite of 
the pain I felt I was grateful to the foreigners 
for having shaken off our yoke. But to see them 
in possession of Paris ! to see them occupying 
the Tuileries ! " 

Louis XVIII. and Charles X. both reigned at 
the Tuileries. But in July, 1830, the Revolution 
once more took possession of the palace ; and 
in 1848, after the flight of Louis Philippe, the 
mob again ruled for a time in the home of the 
French kings. In 1848 the Provisional Govern- 
ment converted the Tuileries into an asylum for 
civilians. But the conversion was made only on 
paper, and in 1852 the Tuileries became for the 
second time an imperial palace — the palace of 
Napoleon III. The fate of the historical 
structure was, as everyone knows, to be burnt by 
the Communards. It was on the 24th of May, 
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I»;i. whtii iJk- Wr-aillt-^ irr«.ps wi-rt alnaily in 
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and eabhacL's. All the (n'^atnt scutpturs of 
France are repre>enied in the Tuileries gardens. 
wbieh alx) cimlain many adniiruble reproductions 
of anLiciil stalue:. and }:r<>tips. 

'Ibtre is one interesting walk in the Tullvries 
yardtiis which i* the favourite resort of children. 
Here it was, in the >■ •■called /V-ft/^ /V.»r«<c. that 
the children's stamp exckatific was eMabIi>hed. 
against which the authorities found it tiec««an' 
to lake severe stejis. The youiiR people have 
since contented ihemselvi's with balls, ballcxms, 
and other innocem amusumeiits. There u a 
'1 hcatre <iiiit!nol, luoreuver. a son of Punch and 
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Jmiy. in tht- iiiuldic i.f tlu- old Kar.kn^ ; aiul 
fniru thir btitiiuiiiiu ol April ti> lliv niiilillc o) 
(Ictubcr a military butitl {)luv> c-wry day. It 
b itnpoiaiblc (o kavv the Tuilcrk* gardena 
witbnut mcMtMiiiig lu buntius dicuiiui tree- 
die chciuiui tree, u it u callixl, "of the JMh 
of March," bvciiuc in l A 14 it blowuaieil 
on that \vri lUy a* if m cdelwgitc Napoleon* 
return rnmi Klbu. But the old chctttiul Inx- 
bjid a rcpiiiatton of it» own Ittng before the 
imperial era. Mure thoti a hundred ycar« 
jgo the luinter Vieii, at that time pupil iif 
the French Schcail, vas acruied uf having 
«Ma»matcd a riral whu lad competed with 
him fur a priic. He troi about to be aircMtJ 



<ut tnv "f thi- 2W\ 
iiiKiii'licil iu>t iliii 




Murch.- «hivli wj, di,. 

Ill jU tJu- ••Uicr trio in 
till' gjrdt'i) b\' Ix-iiiK 
lU'm: ill tl<mit Thi> 
piclurcMguv ultbi MVal 
hit life. 

Oulitdc tht tt- 
iiuint of thv Tuik-ricK 
»a» (Tcctcd, oil ihi- 
I'Lhc du CuTuuacJ, 
ID in.Hf*, a Dtouufltcnt 
III (iamlKlta. Tbi' 
d«->iKii a* a whuh- 
hii bcm unfavourably 
ciiiici^cd, but ihv 
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CHAPTKK XX. 

THK ( HAMPS F.I.VSf:KS AM) THK HOIS DK HOri.Or,NK. 

Hie Oi.aii(iN KU-icV- Thr Kljvcc Palace —I<oni{rha(iip -The \\ot> de HouloKn- The ChAteau ile Maclrid— The L'h.iteau de li \fuett< 

The Place de litiaile. 



BKFORK entering the Champs Klvsec>, the 
^rcatol plcaMirc- ihonm^htarc in Paris, next 
l<». it not bc-tnrc, the- hncot boulevards, a brief ex- 
aiiiinatinii of the tnnuier>. as aj)pn>aehe;i troiii 
the Place tie la Concorde, mav be advisable. 
Thi^ re;;ion of the capital was f<»r a long time 
one <>f those marshes bv which ancient Paris, tiie 
Lutetia of the Roman>, wa> enclosed like a 
fortre^^. Then it became cultivable land and 
pa>sed int«» the hands (»f market f^artleners, who 
)irew their \e<;etables in tields bv no means 
** elvsian." until the latter j)art of the reign of 
Louis X\'. 

The .mcient marsh was bounded on one side 
by the Seine, on the <>ther bv the I*'aubourg St. 
Honore, which in the eighteenth century was 
already a lavourite iocalitv for mansions of the 
nobilitv. rhe market gardens, more fertile, 
perhaps, by reason of their marshv origin, were 
traversed by the Chemin du Roule— so named 
from the slope called rhtulus, in the days of 
Luletia, of which the culminating point is now 
marked by the Triumphal Arch. 

At the entrance to the Champs Klvsees stands 
the celebrateii marble group known as the Horses 
of Marly ; and clo^e to the entrance is the 

t 

ganlen of the Klysee Palace (Elvsee Hourbon, to 
call it by its historical name), whose principal 
gates open into the Ruedu Faulx)urg St. Honort'. 
Huilt in 1 7 1 S by the archilcxt MoHet on a portion 
of the St. Honor<^ marshes which had been given 
by the Regent to Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
Count of Kvreux, the Klysee Palace passed in 
1745 from the count's heirs to ^fadame de 
pompadour. Her brother, the Marquis de 
Marigny, inherited it from her, and, holding the 
app<Hntment of Inspector and Director of Royal 
Buildings, he emhellishe<l the palace and made 
great improvements in thai |>ortion of the neigh- 
bourhfHKl kn(»wn to-day as the Champs Klvsees. 
It was now only that the mansion, called suc- 
cessively Hotel d* Kvreux, Hotel de Pompadour, 
and Hotel de Marigny, rcxeived the name of 
Ely see. 

Towards the peritni of the Revolution, in 17S0, 
the Klysee Palace was purchased by the king, 
and, according to the terms ot a royal dcxTee, 



was to be reservt*d for the use of princes anil 
princesses visiting the French capital as well a> 
ambassadors charged with special missions. 
Almost inunediately afterwards, however, tile 
structure was bought by the Duchess of H<»urb<»n, 
when Klyse*e Bi»urbon became its recognised 
name. 

This very appellation was enough to condemn 
it in the days of the Revoluli«»n ; and the 
Duchess of Bourbon having migralcnl, her 
property was sei/ed and confiscated. S<»ld by 
auction, it was acquired by Mile. Hovyn, who 
seven years later ceded it to Murat ; and Murat. 
on leaving Paris to assume the crown of Naples, 
presented it l<> the emperor. 

Napoleon accepted the gift and t<M)k a fancy to 
his new edifice. He often resided there ; and 
after the defeat of Waterloo it was at the Klysee 
that he signed his abtiication in favour of his 
son. 

In 1S14 and 1H15 the fclyseo was temporarily 

occupied by Alexander I. of Russia. At the 

Restoration, the Duchess of Bourbon, returning 

to I**rance, claimed her property. Her righu» 

were recognised, but she was prevailed upon to 

accept, in lieu of the filysee, the Hotel deMonacf> 

in the Rue de Varennes, which she left by will 

to the Princess Adelaide of Orleans, sister of 

I^uiis Philippe. 

j Under the Restoration, it was at the ]£l>'s^\ 

I now callc*d once more tlys^ Bourbon, that the 

' Duke and Duchess of Bcrrj* resided until 1820, 

I when, after the assassination of the duke, the 

duchess felt unable to live there any longer. 

The duke and duchess were the last pemuinent 
tenants of the £)l>'5ee, which under the reign of 
lA>uis Philippe was utilised, in accordance with 
the intentions of Louis XVL, as a resting-pbcc 
for roval guests, or guests of the first importance. 
In its new character it received Mahomet AH 
Pasha of Eg>pt, and Queen Christina of Spain. 

After the loth of December, 1848, Prince 
Louis Napoleon, elected President of the Re- 
public, had the Klysee assigned to him as his 
(»flicial place of residence. It was here that the 
chtip tVt'tiit of the 2nd of December, 1851, was 
, planned and plotted by the Prince-President, 
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an J the C<»uiU cK- Mornv, hi.s iniiii>tt'r« coiiHiLitit. otabli^h an a>vliiiii tor the iiuii> ot the- nriUr o! 

.iiiil >;uitk-, (icncT.il St. Aiiiaiul, ami othi-r aiO»ni- St. Clara. 

plKc^. ( )n pnH.-lainiin)L; hiinM.'lt Kin{H-nir, Napu. In iz^o I>aN.llc built the chtircli. the liitr- 

Ic'on III. ^avc up p«»><.>>ioii tif the Kly>ee. aiul niitnrio. aiui the ilu>ter nf the Huniilit\ ot Our 

rcnii'Veil to the ni«>re re^al, inure ini|K-rial l^iiy : and acconiini; ti> A^ne^ il'liarii*urt. \\hi> 

palate nt the Tuileries ; the Kl\>c"e, Kine now li.i> written her lite, the wht»le i»t the :o.cxx) 

once more Mt apart tor foreign p4»tiiit.iti*« ami lixre^ wa^ lun^^unied. The wai atterwariU. on 

iitlur ^ranilee> \i"»ilin)i I*ari>. rmKr llu- Siaoiu! tlu Z}id ••! June, the iuni> i»t the rii'n i»t St 

I'inipire Oueen Victoria, the Sultan Ah.iul A/i/. Irani i^ {***tk po'^M-.-^iun nt tlu al»l>c\ in 

aiiil the Kin|K-ror Alexander II. ot Ku»ta, were proence ot l.«>ui^ IX anil all tlu Court The 

^Ucce^^ivcly receivetl there. I^nij; ^a\l ti»n>iiliiahle piii)iert\ U* the inin^. 

Snue the ebtahli>hinent ot the Thiril Ke|iublic whoin he often \i>iiiil. aii«1. b\ hi^ will, dated 

the I.U>cv ha> Ixcn inaile the <iHieial rr^ideiice ot |-"ebrua!\. lJf>'i. tln> >o\etei>:n. itri the pi'int n! 

the I'roident ; and it has Ikvii inhabited, one uiuiertaknifi: lli^ la>t e.\|H;diti>»n to I'ale^tiru-. lett 

att<.r the other, by M Thiei^. Mar**hal MavMahon. a legacy to the Ablw ot ( )ut l.ail\. KaU lie in 

M (irevv. aiul M. Car not thi^ \er\ \ear eiuled her da\ > wit Inn it^ walN 

It ban iK-en Niid that the Kl\^ee I'alace ^tanii> The n \al I'fi^ni and a>Miii.itii*ii« i>t the huUM' 

Ktuctn the Hue tlu l-'aulxair): St ll<*n<*ie and which the priiueoH hail ti»undtd eii^tued tur it 

the ( hainp^ I^l\>ee>. w ith it'- principal eiitianci. llu- p.itroiiaue ••! '»u\te^*i\e hfeiu h ««*«\iri ijjri^ 

in the street Hitweeri the-etw«i th(>rMii)^|it.iTt ^ .Maiv;uei ;t»- and Jiaiiiietle Ilrdunt. Hlaru he tli- 

•^l 1 tlie auvunt X'lllav:!' du Knule. whub l-raiue. .kaniie de Na\arrt-. .iiui twihi ilh«r 

p«« I -M d. .4»» I.ii Imi k .1* the tbiiteitilb t utuiv. priuve^^e-. takiiii: tlu \< d thiir; auA \t \^ re- 

..;t ., \!iitn toi UjHTH with a v hapi 1 .ittaibed to it mriied tb.it IMnlip]H K I.ttui: dui! in i! miiIi hi* 

11::*- ^ h..{H 1 w.i^ ni 1 '■ < i i U \ati. d !•• llu r.itik <>t ilaui^httt lU.iiubt b\ hi-* --idi i*u thi Jiiil «•* 

p..Tidi thurvb. undei tlu in\4iiati>>ii ot .*^t rinlip lUceinUr. r:.M. ••? vinplii .;T( d il\><ntir\ .tnd 

JMint^ tiMW Xtn* Mn..ll It W.4- piilli •! tloMii . and i:\ ipMttan tex^r \\ lu n lu wa« appri'.:v bitiL,' hi« 

pi.. It i.f It wa" budl ihi- pti-int vbi:r*h «•! S: i iid the ..I'K ..iid n. 'iik* <■! >t Mimi« i..rnf it: 

l*lKi:{i)H du K<>ul<.wbuli underwiii! .i p.iiti.d pn^vi >m> !i !•> In^ ..id. br in;:in;: \\ itb ibi ii; .i pu \.i 

li.in-t'itn.ition ni 1^4* .lud l **4' ••? tlu liiu i'ln^-. .1 1: :1 that h.id \x\:\ i;-* d at 

riu prnuipal axeliui ••! tlu ( barnp* I.l\Me- :)u i rui it \i-«n. .iiid "in i'ttbe.ifni •'!*^t *^:ini»n 

w..- pi..n!ed withtree^ ni !":•. but it wa- ii't I'lu e\lr.fMti-'ii ..:id .i)»piu.4li-n ••? tluM pj^u-* 

initd tbr ieij:n i»t I.«»uih X\'1 tb..t the Ch.inip- u l:v - i:.u:!i 1 ti-r th k::;^ ii^-u^'h turn t- in.ikt 

l.i\*i<*. •'! T.itlur that pi Tti«Mi I't tlu .i\eiuu hi- w ill. at!t f ulnJilu ixp;ttd 
K:i"\\n a- I • 'tiLli h.tinp. luxaine a b.iunt *>\ I ■ :vv b..!np b.i.l n«- !* -.m r tb .n •..r!\ \\vm> ni 

•,i-b:"M Ti*;,ii:in- It^ pT- xiimtN t" P.iti*. it* i!lii-tr iit»> 

riu ^i> tailed prt'iPi n.ii'.e *'\ l-i-nj;! b..nip w .i*. ••fi;;i;.. 1!* r»"t li ** i!l j-rn-.n* \ i*i!.»r*. it* ..fi*!i'. 

r-vx .'T.U the t nd •'! lh« i!i;hteenth lenlUTX.tfi ir.i!u iidi.d»:;,ijir . JV \ui*>i!i»!i* 1:1:1:111; the 

>ji:in;iilb\ the tn<'*t aT]«t<*\ratu *«i\iit\ (ir.u! *.inL:u::- t\ i :m! u.ii > • 1 the titti t nth .ind -^ixtt^ nth 

ii.ilv aftir the Ke\.lu!h«n it ^;«il \'» U a in-in nuturu-. it* iltAbiu. ..Tid. ultmialtU. it* rum. 

:ni**« Il.irn-ous re*"ift. t«i Sa« in* ultiniatil\. i!i in\i*!td i: with t \"..- rdni-ifx iritiri*l A* 

Tn.Hbrn tifUi'*. a -'Tt • t *h««w 4:T..und !'»r ta*hi«.ii Tt^'-'d- tlu hi*!'i\ ••! tin .dilxN.it tiiuM N men 

.bit milimtr* and .ir* **makef *. hatJiT* .iTt : ti-n d tb.it. .** \* i^b all ..:lu f * .-iiM ii' *. it* di** 1 

'.kil-r* The AbK\ it I ..ni:^ lump. \*lu!it piitu L;r.i'iu .11\ Ki ..lui n Ia\id until at l.i*t pi:Tit\ 

til. proiiien.nlt lUnvid it* iiaiiu-. w .1 - «..».'idfd l »'•• «-»\ t Imiui Hiiifi I\ t.- k ti..ni 

.1- • i-.iiMtil ill th. tbirti 1 T.rli ii nTnT\ b\ I-iN!l« l«:,:<lnr:p .1:1 .t hi* iiu*!!e«»*«*. (alluTitie 

• t Ir.irur. * *t.r .t I ..»:i' IX . and piil'.id.i a%" d \i!,ii:n. a \..iim; mm .-! Iwmtxtw... t*. 
iT the tiiiif ft lb« U.\ !i:ri.!i It w.k* -•!•:»! ■! «b::. In ii-ivi tbr pf!.i\ •■! M I . ui* dt Vtf - 

!••*< ti< thi |i<<i* di H<ul"en M-.ii tlu xdliL'i •? '»■ '= «» 1 «b.*i bt-rb i Nith.-la* dt Wftiuii, 

tba! n.iliir '■*■ ^ •"'•* t'*! I'ti-i'.i!:! «■! the raril.ilf!tn! 1 it 

' I ui-h t«» « !i*uri rii\ *.dv.i!i-Ti \\i''. !bi I' • ' 
l*T.n»i** l^uUllt t. If. nuf:, . (b.m*! ll..f •• :}•.^ I' 1 .i»!iJi. «i.!t >t N'uuiiild* l'...d, ..|i 

.■:MT*:t\. •' b\ *..|i.i pt'ii* t'un!a!i"!i K.'i; tl'^ .'-Mi.! iKt-'Uf. I'-.Vt'* 1 afd;l:al Ma/allll. 
1 ' ;M* IX . m\ bftlu r, u'Tanl* im mx^-^^ W^i tb.it t.r rlu l.i«l -'ix- \i.ii* tin* i..iiMiil lu* 

I:\ri*. and the ({U< *tl<'n I*. *liall I touiltl n.!i\.lil in t m k:T idiiaiix i:«t!mfc: dtm.'fab*«d imtd UtiW 

• 1 J hit^pital .' '■ The Chariielli*r'* aiivue w .1* t«* tIktv i^ le** tli^ipiine then than d&pra\it\ It» 
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o.-ptii>ii rwmis aro open to anyone who CDnies, of leather and pieces of whalebone, their h»rii> 
L-ii tn young men without relations at the | and their tails." 

A great many miracles were said to take 
place through invocations addressed to 
thL-l>rincc4!,lf^iK'lU, \%h..[ii T.-jv t^-.. X.. 
by a bull d^tcd Junu^ry 3, i.^-i. Kid 
canonised ; while he, at the tame time, 
jrraiited to the num of I^ogchamp the 
privilege of celebrating annuitUy, in hct 
honour, a wilenin service on the Ixit day 
of Auguitt. From tho early day-* <4 
the rdgu of Louis XV'. date those Te|;ular 
pil^niagcs to l^ngchanip during Holy 
Week, which were w>m to JegeiKTatn 
into mundane prontei:.ides. 

At one time the unf;;ing of the nofu ' 
h.id been found attractive. In I'jq a 
vc«.a!ist fn>m the Opera, Mile. Lcnuun*. 
Niiiig with ihe choir, and " all Pari* " went 
Id hear her. The nuns profilinf* by hrt 
li;»*ons, and studying her style, nng the 
"Tenebrie" during Holy Week with «u 
> that in order to nukr the 



convenl. The order of friars (Cordelier*) 
utider whose direction il U placed, do 
nothing In slop the evi\. The nuns wear 
i III modest finrnients and c;irry gold 
watches. When war compelled them to 
take refuge in the town the majority trf 
them gave themselves up to all kinds of 
scandals, going alone jnd in secret to the 
men they de*irrd to vijjt." 

It is evident from thi» letter th4l there 
were intimate relations between the 
Abbe)* of l^ingchamp and Paris. It 
had been the custom, moreover, since 
the fifteenth century, to go tii l»ng- 
champ to hear the fTi»r> of the order 
of C<»rdtfh"er* preach during Lent. 

■■ In 1411," *a\ii the journal of Charles 
VII., " Brolher' Richard, a C-rdclier. 
lately returned from Jcruwlem, preached 
Mich a fine K-rmon that the people from 
l';irj- wIki h.id bei-n to hear it made 
iiiort- th.in out' hundred fires on their 
ri:urn — iIk- men burning tables, cards. 
btlli.ir>l . tables, billiard . Kdls. and bowls ; 
•acrificed head ■ dresses, 





n.l all kinds 



choir perfect the abbess applied to tbe 
some .tdilittonal voices. The abbn' wis 
>f hiHly ornaments, with pieces ' than ever besieged. People a tded 1 



Openisr 

tlM 



d ibe Boil dc Boulogne.] 



LONGCHAMP. 



walls, filled the churchyard, and, according to j for many years, until at last, as already set forth, 
one writer, stood on the tombstones. If the the Longchamp Promenade became a medium 
chorus-singers from the Opera were not converted I for the exhibition of such articles of dress as 
to piety by the nuns, the 
nuns underwent the in- 
fluence of the professional 
vocalists. At last, one 
Wednesday in Holy Week, 
a brilliant gathering of 
fashionable pt pie arrued 
<it the church of Long 
thamp only to find it 
dosed 1 he Archbishop 
of Pari!) had ordered thi. 
doors to be lot-kcd 

Tht original object of 
tht Lon^chdnip promen 



adc ' 



1 end 



But the promenade con 
tmtied alt the same, and 





: adopted 



the leading dressmaktrs, 
and tailors wished to si 
during the approaching si 

Meanwhile, at the time of the 
Revolution, the old convent of 
Longchamp was brought to the 
hammer, and not onlv knocked 
down but pulled down. The tombs 
in the church were broken up, and 
the ashes of the pious founder, 
Jeanne de Bourgogne, wife of Phil- 
ippe le I-ong, of Jean de Navarre. 
and of Jean 11., Count of Dreux, 
were dispersed. Of Longchamp 
nothing remained but the name. 

To many the Champs Elysdes 
are chiefly Interesting as leading 
to the bois de Boulogne "'ith its 
picturesque scenery and its romantic 
lake, su^estive. in a small way, of 
the beautiful Loch Katrine. The 
Bois de Boulogne owes its name to 
the church of Notre Dame de 
Boulogne, built in the year 131'}, 
it was at Longchamp every Holy Week that the I under Philip, surnamed the Long. He gave 
firstspringfashions were to beseen. This lasted [permission to the citizens of his good town 
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ot I'iiri^ who had been on a pil|^rinia>(c to devour him, and the next m<»rnin^( he ^avc«»rilcr!» 

vi^it the Church of No>lre Dame de Houloj^ne- thai they should all be killed and replaced l>v 

>ur-le-mer, to build and con>truct a church, pack> ot little d<>j^s. What reniain> oi ihi; 

and there to in>titute a reli^i<iu> community." ancient chateau i> now a fa>hionable restaurant. 

The new church Ixxame it>elf an object ot Clo>e by i> the delijijhttui BajLjatelle. built in >i\i\ - 

pilj^riina^e, like the original church ot Notre tour day^ by the Count «)1* Artoi>, and called at 

Dame at Houlot^ne-sur-mer, founded, according one time Folie d'Artois). Ab<>\e the principal 

to the le>;end, in memory of the landing; on entrance the Count (a!'terward> Charlc;» X.» had 

the c«»a< of the H(»ly \*irgin accompanied by in^»cribc•d the W(ird>, Parra srti apta. I'lider 

two .inj:el>. the Revolution this ** !%mall but Miitahlc" 

Tp to the time of the Revolution the Hois de structure wa> u>c-d for public fotivals : and it 

Boulogne was little more than a wilderncbs. was here, at the lime ot the Re.storali<in, that the 

Nap<»!eon I. cut walkb and avenue> through it, Duke of Bordeaux, posthumou> s4>n of the Duke 

and cau>ed tree> to be planted, m» that it wa> of Berry, wa> brought up. 

already .me ot the most agreeable i)laces in the The Duke <»f Bordeaux (who allerwards liH.k 

neighlx.urlKKKl, when, in iM 5. after the Waterloo the title of Count of Chanibord) was the la>t 

campaign, the M^idiers of the Duke of Wellington repre>ep.talive of the elder branch i»t the 

and ot the Mmperor Alexaniler I. encam|K-d Bourlxui-. a house which i> said to have ppKluccil 

beneath its gmves : which they are said to have since the fourteenth century s.»me >ix humiicil 

mutilated .md ravaged. remarkable men, chieHy soldiers, an»i which. 

The Bois de Boul(»gne was considerably aj)art troin their teals ot war, tounded lhn>ne- in 

diminished when, in I K40, the forlitications of Paris all the Latin countries ot Kurope— in France, 

were being con.structed, the wo<Ki being traversed Spain. Pi»rtugal. ami Italy. It ha-^ been said that 

by the lino i>t lirickwork. S(H)n afterwards, in the duke wa- brought up as a child at Bagatelle 

l^^^j, under the Scv«»nil Kmpire, it wasmadcover in the Boi^ de B<>ulogne : and many were thi 

l*> the t«»\\n «»t Paris, anil convcriiil bv the speculations and suspicions ot which he was at 

numicipalit\ int«> a j)ark atter the Kngli>h mukKI. that time the subject. When, indeed, atter thv 

with all the aure.able delightful featuro it now Ke\oluli«ui (»f 1-^30 Louis Philippe. Duke «»t' 

pns>;-ses. ()rlcan'^, assumed the crown, ami was thercu|)on 

Thr tii^t improvement intnuluced wa> the ac<.UNL-d by the jKirtisans ot the dethroneil Charlie 

river witli it*- picturesijue islands and the lake X. ot violating his j)r<»mise to act as Regent until 

with it^ w.M.iLd bank> and it> Swis> cottages, the majority <'f the Duke of I^>rdeaux, a pap.r was 

Tlie watertalK or ** ca^caiio " give their name to issueil. a|>parently by the Orleani.sts, ilen\ ing 

tile ceUbrated T^c'-laurant anil cafe constructed by that the Duke of Bordeaux was the legitimate 

their -ide ; and tor the last thirlv or t.»rty years son of the assiissinated Duke of Berry, clde>t Min 

the I^»i> ile Boulogne has possessed spacious < »f Charles X. The C''/wrr/i*r /*ni//f.i/j, a ji>uriial 

avenues, with grass l>orders and endlo-* row> of devoted to the new dynasty, now published a 

lamps. The grass j^loi^ in every ilirecti»ai, and letter which had firsit appeared ten years bcfurc 

here and there wide lawns, give a softness to the in the Murmnfr Chrumcle of London, asserting 

general picture which has not its etpial in any the illegitimacy of the Count of Chanibord. 

Kuropean capital. *• The pro|>osals,*' said the Oiurrier Franfan, 

In the Bois de Boulogne sUhhI formerly the *' which the Duke of Mortcmart has just made to 

Cliateau de Maiirid, s.iid to have been ertxted by the Chamber of Peers in favour of the Duke «if 

King Francis I. in memory and t Ml the pattern of Bordeaux will naturally recall attentimi to a 

the one whire. after the defeat ot Pavia, Charles subject which at la.st may be freely examined 

V. had held him cajuive. In spite of the rc-coU and discussed. We shall confine ourselves to 

Icxtions which it nuist have evoked, and which it publishing a document inserted in the Fnglish 

is said to have been intended to evoke, Francis I. papers of the time, and which has never appeared 

• itten visiteti his castle in the wjxkI. It was in France. Its publicaticm is perfectly i>pp<»r. 

turneil to -questionable use by vari<ius kings «»f tune ; it completes the parallel that has been 

France, anil Henrv III. varieil the diversion> <»f drawn until now betwcvn the Stuart and the 

which it wa^ so otten the scene by inlnnlucing Ca|Kt families.** The Cuurn'rr Fnttifiiis then 

combalN bilween wild IkmsIs and bulls. One repriKluced a document entitled '* Protest of the 

night. h<«wever, this depraved and s;mguinary Duke of Orleans," which ran as follows: "Hi* 

iT\unarch dreamt that his animals wished to Royal Highness declares by these presents that 
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he protests formally against the proces-verbal 
dated 29th September last, which document pro- 
fesses to establish the fact that the child named 
CharlesFerdinandDieudonne'isthelegitimateson 
of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Berry. 
The Duke of Orleans will produce in fit time and 
place witnesses who will make known the origin 
of the child and of its mother, and he will point 
out the authors of the machination of which 
that very weak princess has been the instrument." 
The Mrirning Chronicle, in publishing the 
document about six weeks after the Count's birth, 
denied its authenticity, adding, however, that it 



The Avenue Marigny has a greater number of 
frequenters among the Parisian public than the 
more distant Bois de Boulogne. 

It dates from the reign of Louis XV., until 
which time it formed part of the historic marsh, 
and it owes its name to its designer. After the 
cession of the Champs Elysees to the town of 
Paris in 1828, the Avenue Marigny became the 
scene of the fetes given every year in honour of 
the successor of the monarch who made the 
cession. On the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 
the anniversaries of the Revolutionary days of 
1830, two theatres were put up in the Avenue 




was being industriously circulated in every part 
iif France, and that a copy of it had been ad- 
dressed to the ambassador of every Power re- 
presented at Paris. It was not, of course, under 
Charles X. published in any Paris newspaper ; ! 
and when at last, in Louis Philippe's reign, it 
found its way into the columns of the Cotirrier ' 
Fratifais it was impossible not to notice that the 
journal which first printed it was one devoted to I 
the interests of the new king. ! 

The Chateau de ta Muette, another of the re- j 
markable edifices in the Bois de Boulogne, was I 
originally a hunting-box where Charles IX., the 
hero of the St. Bartholomew Massacre, used to 
shoot stags and boars from a box before giving 
himself the royal pleasure of shooting Huguenots 
from the balcony of the Louvre. 



Marigny, on whose boards military spectacles 
were represented, while their orchestras played 
dance music for the exhilaration and physical 
recreation of the general public. Booths for 
acrobats and tight-rope dancers were also estab- 
lished ; wild beasts were shown, and wrestling 
matches took place. One of the first acts of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. in 1852 was to change all 
this. The town of Paris gave back to the State, 
by a perpetual lease, the whole of the Champs 
Elysees, where it had been determined to con- 
struct an edifice which should serve for national 
exhibitions, and other civil and mihtary festivals, 
the building to be after the model of the English 
Crystal Palace. In two years the Palace of 
Industry was finished ; and in 1855 it became 
the scene of a universal exhibition opened in the 
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cmir>c<.flhfCriiiiL-an War.aiid Iioii<,uri.-d bytht- The Place dc lEl.-iL-, in which >tanda iht- 

vi^it (it Ouci-ii X'ictoria. The x,x<nid and [hird arch <if the >ame name. i> m> called fruni the >tar 

univLT^id cxhibili.in^, at Pari> were held in a of avenuc-s of which it forms the centre. The 

larger huilding cotistrucced for the i>urp<>sc. and idea of a monument on this >put datc^ front the 

the fourth ( l^S'iMi) a larger building btill. The reign of Louis XV., when it wa:> priipriM.-d to 




Patai- de riiuluMrie of 1*455 is now uscnl fi>r 
annual exhihitioiis of aKriculturo, horticulture, 
horses and fat cattle : also for the annual exhibi- 
tii>n of painting, sculpture, and engraving. 

The Champs Klvsees form a pleasure rc-^iort for 
all clas--.e.s of ihe'Pari>ian p«)pulation : and tho 
nuniber of lightly constructed b<H)ths for the 
>ale of cakes and toys show that among the 
frequenters of the Avenue Marignv there are a 
g'xKl number of children, many of whom may he 
>eeri driving aN>ut in little goat-chaises. 

The Avenue Marigny, with its interminable 
files, at every hour of the day, of horsemen, horse- 
women, and carriages, leads directly to the 
Triumphal Arch, known as the Arc de Tri- 
«m|ilic de rKtoile. from which a magnificent view 
m..y he obtained of the whole line of the Champs j 
klvsecs fnun its conunencement as marked by I 
the Obelivk of the Place dc la Concorde. | 



place on the prc-sc-nt site of the arch a colossal 
elephant. The animal in questiim found ((>r a 
time a renting place not on the I^ace de TEtnilt: 
but on that of the Bastille. At last, in iHob. 
Napoleon determined to cTect on the spot 
<mcc* thrc>atened with an elephant the tri- 
umphal arch in commemoration of \ictories 
gained under his command, of which the first 
.stone was laid on the 15th of Auj^usi, the 
Kniper<iT's birthday. 

Hy the year 1 S 1 o the cornice of the first storej" 
ha<l been reached. Then Chalgrin. the origttul 
architect nf the ctmstruction, died, to be replaced 
by his inspector, (ioust ; and the work was con* 
tinucd until 1R14, when, Napoleon having been 
defeate-d and sent to Elba, all question of com- 
pleting a monument in honour of his ^-ictorics 
was at an end. 

Under the Restoration, when endeavours were 
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The "jKii-air cm«.rtaiiiincnt> <»t which the iiniiicdiatcly atlcr\v;ird> ri:-a>ccndcii to ihc piiin! 

Ch.iir.p- Kly-cc- anil Hois dc H<»ul<»^nc arc the whLiicu he had >tarted. 

-*.e:.e ;>'.--e-* a- rnin.h inip«irtaiKe a> the enter- Aimther tight-rope daiKer. named (ie«'rpe» 

!..i:iii:eT.l- taking place within the \vall> of the MeniiS'tre, performed similar feata inuler the 

;:.!:ijriK:.ii)Ie I'ari> theatre-. < >f the raLe> which rei^n of Loui> XII. 

:::i.l -•-min.h favour in France the mo>i ceiehrated The m<»>t popular eniertaimnent> of th^^c iLx •* 

> th.it '-t :he<irand Prix, run «»n the cour>e ot were repre>entatn»n>ot my>terie>. ThcM: relish ai^ 

I.iin;:Lii..:np early in June, ju-t after the Kn;:li>Ii drama> were played when the king entereil Pari-. 

I»err»\. ainl the -ec«»nd Sumlay after the -n-called and on other jo\*ful ••ccaMMn>. S<ime of the Mib- 

Ikrhv ••! Chaiiiilly it ua- 1'»unded nnly in \^f>} jc-ct- were taken fr«im the ( ^Ul. M>mt' from the 

until I"-' ihf r.ivini: ;:r'tund *>\ the l*ari-ian> New Totanient. i>lher.- from the I-i\e> o? the 

;:..(!. : r tuent\-t:\e vear- j»rev i«'U>ly. been the Saint>. They were treatetl either in pro>e, in 

( harnp de M..1-1 ih'iuuh it ha- Ion;; been ver-e. ^-r cvlii «tcca-i«»nall\ in jiant« mime. 

re;;.ir<le'l a- une *>\ tlie nati'iiutl in-:ituti«fn- «»t In the year 14.5 the game •»! climbing the 

the L«»ii:itr\. ;;rea>y p<»le i^> >aiii t«» ha\e been lof the tir>t tunc 

'Ihepri/e i-<'t the \al;ie <»f 100,000 franc-. «»f intr«Kluced. ( )n St. (iiie>*- Dav inhabitant^ ot 

which h..lt i- Inini-hcd b\ theTownot Pari- and the j>ari-h under the in\i>cation of that >rtin: 

half by :1m t:\e ;iie»it railw.iy L«»m|)anie> <»t the iii\ented " a new diver>i»>n.*' Thev ]>lanted a 

\i»rth, the \W-l. Iaohs, < )rle..n-. and the S«>uth. l<»ng pole jH-rjKnilicuIarlv in the Kue au\ Our*" 

Ihc -i;:lit. .;- •lie approache- the c<»ur-e, >u;;jie.-t.- «»pp«»-itc the Rue ( >uincamp«»i.\. The\ ta-leUeil 

A-cot a::'l < i'mmIwimhI i.itluT th.m I!p.-«»ni ; anil the to the top of the |>«»le a b.i-ket containing a fat 

Liie.it i.i.ij'iiilx '»t tlu >ight>eer- >eem to lake m<»re ^oo^e and .-i\ Miiall c«»in>. Then thev liiled the 

iuteie-t in the tarriago and the co-tume> than pole, and promised go<i>e, ir.oiiev, ba>ket, and 
Ml the lacing, or even the betting, though tlu ' j>ole il^elf, to anyone -kilful enough to climb to 

iKtting plague lia> settled up<»n Pari>, where it the top. But the mo?»t vigorou> were unable t«» 

replacc'^the lotti rie>and thegainbling-hou>e> >uj)- L<»mplete ^n >lippery an a.>cent ; and at la-t, after 

pre>>ed by law. In a publiciv <»rgani-ed t<'rin. a >ucLe»i«'n of ludicrou.^ failure>. the g«MiM.- \\a> 

belting i- illegal, but the e\il i> a ditlicult one to given t«> the one who had got the highe>t : 

deal with, and it i- ni»w toleratetl in France, if though lie receiveil neither the jHtle. the m<iney, 

n«»t forniallv peimitted. Kvery now and then an ■ n«»r tlu- ba.-ket. The same year the PariMaii> 

example i- made of -nnu- unhappv ofTender : but invented a -till more remarkable entertainment. 

Xhk^ rale in-t.;nce- -erve -im|»ly t<» excite the They formed at the Hotel d'Armagnac in the 

spirit of belt in;; alreadv >o u ide->pread amnng>t Rue St. Ih^norv. an enclo>ure into which they 

liie loiunHMiitx at large. introduced a jng and four blind men, each of 

The anui-ement- ••! the Chainj).s Kly.-ee>, them armed with a >tick. 1'he pig wa^ promi»cd 

;:Ithouyh of .1 imuh more trifling kind than t(» whichever ot the four ct»uld iK-at it t«i death. 

that To\al one of racing reserved for the H<»i.'- ile The enclo>ure was Mirrounded by numemus 

H«»ulogne, iia\e from the earlie'-t time.*^ Ix-en a> spectators impatient to ^ee the c<)neIu>ion of thib 

remarkable for their variety as for their origin- ''cMnnedy," as Dulaure calU it, though the pig 

ality. The Parisians were alwavs great lovers of might liave described it by a different name. The 

public amusement**, even from the days<»f Charles blind men all rushed towards the spot where the 
V. aiul Charles VI., when tiglit-rope dancers, i animal, by its cries, proclaimed itM:lf to be. and 

whom it would be ditlicult to equal in the pre.sent then struck away with their sticks hitting, as si 

dav. walked down a rojK stretchcnl from the rule, <»ne another, and not the pig ; which, says 

towersi.f Notre Dame to the Palais de justice, a contemporary writer, caused infinite mirth to 

()ne acrobat who excelled in performing this feat the assembly. 'I'hev renewed the attack again 

was SI I agile and so rapid that beseemed to fly. and again, but never with any success; and 

and was called the"flving man." One day he although they were ct»vered with armour from 

stretihed a rope from the summit «»f oiu* of the head to fo«)t. they exchanged amongst themselves 

towers «it Nt»tre Dame t«»a house on the Kxchange blows s«) severe that, despairing at last «»f the pig. 

Hridge. danced as he came down it. h«>lding. they retired from a game which was pleasant t»nly 

meanwhile, in one liaiid a flaming torch, anil in to the sjK"Ctat(»rs. 

the other a wreath, which, just as Oueen Isiibeau In the earlv davs of Paris the churches were at 

de Ha\ure pa>-ed across the bridge, in making Christmas-time made the scene (ifcerenic»nie> and 
her entrv into Paris, he placed on her head, and , diversions recalling the Saturnalia i if the Komaxis, 
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from whom such civilisation as the French then 
possessed was for the most part inherited. Clerks 
and members of the inferior clergy took the plage 
in churches and cathedrals of high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries when services were performed in which, 
with religious ceremonies, acts of buffoonery and 



sham prelate was placed in the episcopal chair, 
and mass was begun. All the clergy who took 
part in the mass had their feces painted black, or 
wore hideous and ridiculous masks. They were 
dressed as acrobats or as women, danced in the 
middle of the choir, and sang improper songs. 




even indea-ncy WL-re mingled. 
The Festival' of the Fools, 
the Festival of the Ass, the 
Festival of the Innocents and of the Sub-deacons, 
were some of the names of these burlesque cele- 
brations. At Paris, in the church of Notre 
Dame, the Festival of the Sub-deacons was also ' 
called the Festival of the Drunken Deacons. 
Begun on Christmas Day, it was kept up until , 
Twelfth Day, the chief celebration being reserved i 
for New Year's Day. | 

In the first place, from among the sub-deacons ' 
of the cathedral a bishop, archbishop, and j 
sometimes a pope was elected. The mitre, the 
crook, and the cross, were carried before the mock 
pontiff, and he i^as then required to give his , 
solemn blessing to the people. The entry of the ■ 
pope, archbishop, or bishop into the church was ! 
announced by the ringing of the bells. Then the I 



Then the deacons and sub-deacons ;ui\ ancfd to 
the altar and ate black puddings and sausages 
before the celebrant. They played at cards or at 
dice, and placed in the incense box pieces of old 
shoes, the odour of which was by no means 
agreeable. When the mass was at an end the 
sub-deacons, in their madness or their intoxi- 
cation, profaned the church still more, running, 
dancing, and leaping like lunatics, e.xcittng one 
another to new extravagances, singing the most 
dissolute songs, and sometimes stripping them- 
selves of their clothes. 

The Church as a body was far from approving 
these shameful practices, and it condemned them 
in several Councils ; but for a considerable time 
the spirit of insubordination, together with the 
dissolute tendencies of a section of the priesthood, 
rendered all such condemnations nugatory. The 
clerical Saturnalia were continued up to the 
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iiii.l>llc cit thi' hltLtnlh LViitury. l-'iirhiilik'n by .ibi>li>h ciiAtoni!, >. 

thv ['i>|ii.'> lAnalt ill I'Liri>. and hy the Arch- vijrn ufu-rMuriU 

bi>hi>i> of I'ari>, tlu-v ri'ni>iin<.-il jxipular utilil i.vlt.-br;iliii]i> ivc 

1445. in »hii.li yiMr a Wiur was aiUrt«<il ChuikII <>!' Sciu; 

l>y till' ']'hi'i<l<>f;ical ]-aiiil[y "t I'aris lo :ill ik-nln ivitl. So dillkult arc p>ipuLir ku>toiii3 t< 

liK' pnl.iti- ami Lhapurn cxlmninj; ihiin U< i.Mir|iatc '. 



worthy <»f rcltfjiiui. SixtLvn 
I i4CK>, tht-M: burlcaquk. 
htill sp«>kL'ii tif at till, 
all abuM; which niu^t Ix- 
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THE CHAMP DE MARS AND PARIS EXHIBITIONS. 



of the Supreme Bcide — Otber 



Aw HOLE chapter might be devoted to 
the cafe concerts, the swings, the merry- 
go-rounds, and other entertainments of a 
constantly varying kind, which are to be 
witnessed and, according to taste, enjoyed 
from morning to night in the Champs 
Elysees. But against the frivolity of these 
popular diversions may well be placed the 
great international exhibitions of which the 
Champs felys&s have from time to time 
during the last thirty-six years been the 

With each of the exhibitions of 1867, 1S7S, 




and 1 889 the Champ de Mars has been connected ; 
and its permanent association with these peaceful 
celebrations is now marked by the famous Eiffel 
Tower, which stands in the warHke field. 

Ahhough it lies on the south side of the river, 
the Champ de Mars is so closely connected with 
the Champs filys^es that it may almost be 
regarded as belonging thereto. 

If the universal exhibitions of Paris were held in 
the Elystan Fields, they have, on each of the last 
three occasions, had an annex in the field of Mars. 
It is by the way of the Champs Elys^, mweovcr, 



that the troops march when the army of Paris is 
exercised and inspected in the great renew- 
ground. 

The Champ de Mars was originally a simple 
field of exercise for the pupils of the Royal 
Military School. Established by Louis XV. in 
1751 for five hundred sons of officers, this school 
came into existence half a century before the 
Polytechnic School and the School of St. Cyr, 
and formed, during the last years of the Mon- 
archy, a great number of excellent officers, the 
most celebrated of all being Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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who t>n the 22mi <»t OclolxT, I7'^4, entered 
the company of ^jentlenien cadet.s. On the 1st 



what the students of the Sch<K»I of Marj* would 
be — "the ofr>pring of Republican families <»f 



of the f<»llowin>; Septenibxrr, having come out , parents of restricted means, or of useful inhabit- 
brilliant Iv in an examination, he was appointed ants of the country. What,'' Barcrc went on to 
second lieutenant in the artillery regiment of La .say, ** has ever come out of the Military SchcMil ? 
Fayette. He had then pas.sed by only fourteen What has this brilliant college produced? N«» 
dav> hi> >ixteenth birthday. The School of ' able officer, not a general, not an administrator. 
Gentlemen Cadets, the military cradle of the not one celebratetl warrior." 



future Kmperor, was not preci.scly the .sch(M)l 
which Louis X\'. had founded. His grand.son 
had perceived that to admit, as a matter of right. 



It had produced, all the same, General Bona- 
parte, who was even then preparing the plans of 
his Italian campaign. The very next year the 



children from eight to thirteen years of age would young cadet of the Royal Military Sch<K>l re- 
fill the military school with youths who had no entered the ^A:ole Militaire to establish his head- 
fitnes> for the military career. He solved the quarters there as general commanding in chief 
pr<»blem by establishing in various country towns the army of Paris. When he became emperor he 
twelve colleges, where tlnKse qualified for ad- in.scribed on the j)orlicc» of the school theM; 
mission could study up to the age of fifteen, after words : "Napoleon's headquarters"; which only 
which a ^-election was made with a view to the disap|X;ared in 1H15, when a regiment t»f the 
Military S<.h(M)l of Pari>. One of these- colleges Imjxrial (ruard was replaced in the building by 
was at Hrienne, where the young Napoleon the Koyal (juard. 

studied before iK-ing pa>sed for the Military Since it has ceased to be- a sch<K)l the so-called 

Sch(M»l. Ixole Militaire has been used a> a cavalry and 

I'ntil 17X') no one was admitted to the Military artillery barrack. 



School but sons of officers and noblemen. In the 
first year of the Revolution the Constitutional 



The Champ de Mars, in front <»f the Px«»lc 
Militaire, has a very varied history. Here in the 



Minister> of Louis XVI. procured a dcHjree from ninth century the Normans were defeated by 
the Council which al>olished the qualification of Kudes, .son of R(»bert the Strong, Count of Paris ; 
nobility. Thi> wa> not so great an innovation who called the scene of his exploit, not Champ 
as it may apjxar, since Louis XV. had by a de Mars, but more explicitly, Champ de la Victoire. 
dtxTee of the year 1750 granted privileges of Then for many centuries the Field of Victon, or 
nobility to olficers : the children, therefore, of all of Mars, seems to have witnessed nothing in 
officers were admissible to the Military Sch<M)l. , particular until, at la.^^t. under the reign t»f r-<»uis 
The in>titution was all the same of doubtful 1 XV., it bcHrame the scene of a grand review in 
origin : ami not knowing what else to do with it | which the students of the R(»yal Militar>- Sch<M»l 
the Conventi<.n abolished it in June, 1703, took t(M)k part. While the review was going on a 
possession ot il.s funds, and changed the building young <»fficer, nephew of Orry, controller iit 
into a flour maga/iiie and a cavalry dejxH. finance, wh(» had suffereii from the persecution i»f 

S<M»n afterwards, with a mutability character- the king's favourite, was brought before a court- 
istic of the time, the Revolutionary (yovernment martial on an accusati(m of treas<m, suggested by 
came tt) the cimclusion that a Royal Military the defeat of the French army in Germany. He 
Sch<M)l, hc»wever detestable as <»f royal origin. | was about to be condemned, when the king was 
would become admirable if the title of Republican ! informed by express, that mH only was young 
were applied to it. It was accordingly decided in Orry no traitor, but that the whole army, corn- 
June, I7'<4, that each district of the Republic pr<»mised by a serious mistake on the part of 
sh<»uld sfiul i(» Paris - >ix young citi/ens under its commander. Marshal Maillebois, owed its 
the name of pupils of the Sch<iol of Mars, aged safety to Orry's presence c»f mind, and to a 
fn»m >ixteen to seventeen years, in order to vigorous charge of cavalry directed by him. 
receive a Rev(»lutionary education with all the Louis XV. gave the young man a new cf>m- 
knowledge, sentiments, and idea- of a Republican miN>ion. thus marking the <»pening of the Champ 
M»ldier.'* The proje-et was voted f(»r <»n a re|>ort de Mars by an act of justice. 

«if Barere. wh«» had drawn a dn»ll parallel Ktween During the early days of the Revolution the 
the simleiitx of the R<»yal Military Sch<»ol (de- Champ de Mar> played an important part; and 
scended fn»ni **s«»iiie feudal brigand, some privi- through the course- of the Revolution it was the 
le-ged rngue. xniie ridiculous marquis, some scene of all the most imp<»rtant national celebra- 
iiKKiern biinin. or s«nne court flunkey") and ticms. Nor under the Kmpire did it lose the 
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character it had thus acquired. In July, 1790, 
the year after the taking of the Bastille, the 
general federation of the nation was celebrated ; 
and a quarter of a century later, after Napoleon's 
return from Elba, and immediately before the 
Waterloo campaign, the emperor assembled in 
the Champ de Mars the authorities and repre- 
sentative bodies of the country in order to swear 
fidelity to the new Constitution which he had 
just promulgated, even as Louis XVI. had sworn 
fidelity to the Constitution adopted by the 
National Assembly. 

On the 5th of June all military and naval 
bodies, national or foreign, were invited to send 
a number of delegates, according to the forces 
represented, to an assembly which was to be held 
in the Champ de Mars on the 14th of the month 
follo\ving. The details of the celebration were 
regulated by special decree ; and artists ^of all 
kinds were invited to make suggestions towards 
the arrangement and decoration of the plain. It 
was determined in the first instance to convert 
this plain into a sort of basin or amphitheatre 
with sloping sides and a hollow in the middle. 
Many thousands of labourers were employed in 
this work, and they were ultimately joined by 
the whole population of Paris, just as two years 
afterwards all classes and conditions of people 
took part in the preparations for the festival of 
the Altar to the Country. 

On the day appointed deputations arrived from 
all parts of France, the visitors being hospitably 
entertained by private citizens, or received by 
innkeepers at reduced charges. Special seats 
were reserved for them at the meeting of the 
National Assembly ; and they, in their turn, 
were full of enthusiasm for the Assembly, for the 
people of Paris, but above all for King Louis 
XVI. On the 13th, the day before the festival, 
the king reviewed the troops, the deputations, 
and a good portion of the Paris National Guard, 
on the Place Louis XV., and in the Champs 
Elysees. 

At five o'clock in the morning the National 
Guard and the entire population were on foot. 
Many had passed the night in the Champs 
Elysees, and several regiments of National Guards 
had marched there at midnight in order to be in 
good time for the approaching celebration. The 
deputies from the provinces assembled at the 
Bastille, where eighty-three white flags bearing 
the names of their respective departments were 
distributed among them. At seven o'clock the 
march began, headed by a body of cavalry 
belonging to the National Guard of Paris, 



which was followed by a body of infantry, the 
electors of Paris, the Paris Commune, and the 
National Assembly, preceded by a regiment of 
children, and followed by a regiment of old men 
with the flags of the sixty battalions of Paris 
around them. Then came the representatives of 
the federated departments, preceded by two mar- 
shals of France with a numerous staff, and 
followed by a number of officers of various 
corps, including the King's Body Guard. The 
procession passed through the town amid the 
acclamations of the people and to the sound of 
artillery, approaching the Champ de Mars by 
way of the Champs Elysees, and crossing the 
river by a bridge of boats constructed the night 
before just opposite the village of Chaillot. 

At the entrance to the Champ de Mars, now 
transformed into a vast circus, had been raised a 
triumphal arch bearing a number of inscriptions, 
among which may be cited the following : — 

The rights of man were ignored for centuries; they 
have been re-established for the whole of humanity. 

You love that liberty which you now possess ; prove 
your gratitude by preserving it. 

In the Champ de Mars 300,000 persons had 
assembled, men, women, and children, on the 
slopes of the newly-made amphitheatre, all 
wearing the national colours. The hillsides of 
Chaillot and of Passy were equally filled ; as 
further on were the amphitheatres of Meudon 
and St. Cloud, of Mont Valerien and Mont- 
martre. In front of the Military School were 
ascending rows of seats, covered with blue and 
gold drapery, for the kingj the court, the National 
Assembly, the various constituted bodies and the 
most distinguished guests. In the centre of the 
Champ de Mars, on a raised piece of ground, was 
a monumental altar to the country with four 
immense staircases on the four sides. This altar 
was itself two years later made the object of a 
festival. 

The king had for this day only been named 
Chief of the National Guards of France. He 
appointed La Fayette to perform the duties of 
the post. 

Pending the commencement of the ceremony, 
1,200 musicians played various pieces of music, 
including the national dances of Brittany, 
Auvergne, and Provence. French music of this 
period was, with the notable exceptions of the 
'* Marseillaise " and of the " Chant du Depart,'' 
by no means impressive in itself, though hymns 
that are sung by thousands of voices can scarcely 
fail, from the volume of sound and the unanimity 
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of fueling, to prttduce a ceruin effect. Patriirtic 
hymns were in »ny case sung, and they excited 
general enthusiasm. 

At half-past three a salvo of artillery announced 
the beginning of the festival. The king was 
seated in his tribune, having on his right the 
President of the National Assembly at the same 
level as himself. La Fayette came forvfard to uke 
the king's orders, and the ceremony commenced 
with a solemn mass, celebrated, according to 
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The general excitement leemed now tiyiu^'c 
reached its highest pitch. But it was raned still 
higher when the king in his turn swr^re fidelity 
to the Constitution. Many, however, complained 
at the time that he took the oath, not from the 
altar, but firom the tribune, where he was silting ; 
and this was generally looked upon as of bad 
augury. From that time, throughout the Re- 
volution, the Champ de Mars was known as 
the Champ de la F6i(fraiion, and the anniversarj- 




general tradition, by 1'alleyrand, Bishop of Autun, 
afterwards to be known under ever}' kind of 
government in France, including the Empire, 
the Rcsliiration, and the Monarchy of Louis 
Philippe, as Talle>Tand the Minister. According, 
howe\-er, to credible accounts, it was not Talley- 
rand, Bishop of Autun, but Montmorency, Grand 
Almoner of France, who performed mass on this 
solemn occasioa. The prelate waa in any case 
aaaiited b)' two hundred prietfa, who, wearing 
tricolour sashes, surrounded the altar ; then the 
oriflamme s}-ml>ol of the federation was blessed, 
together with the banners given to the depu- 
tations from the provinces. Finally I^ Fayette 
ascended the staircase, radiant, but full of emotion, 
and placing the point of his sword on the Altar 
of the Countr)', pronounced in a loud firm voice 
thu sacred oath : " We swear to be for ever 
faithful to the nation, to the law, and to the 
king ; to maintain with all our power the Con- 
stitution decreed by the National Assembly and 
accepted by the king; to protect the persons 
and property of all, and to remain united tn 
all Frenchmen by the indissoluble bonds of 
fratemity." 



of the 14th of July was celebrated until the time 
</ the Consulate. 

I Some two years later the altar on which the 
Mass of the Federation had been ceMnted wis 

I itself to be made the object of a festival. En- 

I Urged and newly decorated, it became the Altar 
of Patriotism or aulr/ A lapatrit, and once more 
the whole population took part in the prepu"- 

I ationi, when, to judge by a letter on the subject 
left b>- an actress of the Th^Ure Ffanfiit, the 
work of the day was wnnA by a certain amomt 
of pleasantry. " Every gentleman," mys the 
actress, " chose a lady to whom he offered a vciy 
light spade decorated with ribands ; then, headed 
by a kind, the lo\-ers of liberty haateoed to the 
general renden'ous." 

In the centre of the Champ de Man was at 
last constructed a coloeaal altar, at whidi the 
deputies from the National Guards of France and 
from the \-arious army corps asKmbled, and 
swore allegiance to the Republic. P a triotic attars 
or auteh A la palrie had already been raised in 
\-arious parts of France, when, by a decree of 
July, 170J. it was ordered that in evoycoramune 

1 a patriotic altar should be ercctsd, to which 
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children should be brought, where young people 
should get married, and on which should be 
roistered births, marriages, and deaths. Above 
all it was thought necessary that round the altars 
solemn deliberations should be held concerning 



themselves alarmed by the revolutionary turn of 
affairs, and withdrew their petition, declaring it 
to be illegal in form. 

General La Fayette, at the head of the army and 
the National Guards, was meanwhile determined 




the fate of the country, which was threatened by 
the whole continent of Europe. 

After the flight of the king a petition was laid 
on the patriotic altar of the Champ de Mars 
demanding the monarch's formal dethronement. 
At the Jacobin Club the question of the fall of 
the monarchy had been boldly put forward ; and 
after a long debate the petition just referred to 
was drawn up and forwarded for general accept- 
ation to the patriotic altar of the Champ de Mars. 
The document set forth that the nation would no 
more acknowledge Louis XVL or any other king. 
That very evening, however, the Jacobins were 



under all circumstances to keep order, and it soon 
became necessarj' tor his troops to act. Two 
wretched men had concealed themselves beneath 
the staircase of the patriotic altar ; and some 
insults said to have been addressed by them to 
women ascending the stairs led to their being 
attacked— trivial origin of a sanguinary massacre 
— by a number of washerwomen from the neigh- 
bourHood. The practical jokers in hiding beneath 
the staircase had with them a barrel of viater, 
which popular indignation converted into a 
barrel of gunpowder intended to blow up the 
altar, together with the faithful assembled on its 
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step.-. The patriotic altar was at that time an calendar, for the 20th Prairial, and the faiiifms 

object of reli>:;ious veneration, and the conduct of painter David had been charged with the 

the two men beneath the staircase was I(M>ked elaboration of the programme. The day which 

upon a^ nothing less than sacrilegious. Some Kobx;spierre had chosen for the celebration 

fanatic> fell u|>on them and put them to death ; coincided precisely this year with one of the 

and the incident, commented upon from the most great Catholic festivals —that of Whitsuntide, 
different points of view, was in the end repre- ^ Rolxrspierre had been elected President f»f the 

sented as an on>laught by reactionists on the Assembly. At eight o'clock in the morning 

sworn friends of lilKTty. the beginning of the Festival was announced by 

Meanwhile the crowd in the Champ de Mars a discharge of artillery from the Tuilericv 

was constantly increasing ; and soon it was sum- Flowers had been brought to Paris from thirty 

moned bv beat of drum, and with all the usual miles round, and everv house in the Citv had 

formalities, to di>perse. Nothing came of this its garland, while all the women carried 

demand except a shower of stones hurled at the bouquets and all the men branches of oak. A 

Nati<»nal (luard. The regular tnnips, composed vast amphitheatre constructed in the National 

principally of Royal (iuards, replied by tiring (larden (the garden of the Tuileries, that is to 

wildly at all arouiul them. The patriotic altar say) held the members of the Convention, each 

was soon covered with bl<M)d and surrounded by of whom carried in his hand a bouquet c»f 

corpses. flowers and of ears of corn. 

The crowd fled as rapidly as its numbers would Robespierre, detained by his duties at the 

permit, but it was now charged by cavalry, and Revolutionary Tribunal, arrived late, at which 

afterwards tired into by artillery. To stop the |here wa> some amusement. DresM.'d in the 

carnage La Fayette rode up to the guns, himself blue coat worn by the representatives of the 

exposed to their shots. The numlKT of jK-rsons people, and holding in his hand^a bouquet ot 

killed has, of course, been differently --very flowers and wheat, he exclaimed: *'0 Nature. 

differently — estimated ; but according to a how delightful, how sublime is thy power ! 

moiierate c< imputation, at least 1,500 persons How tyrants must tremble and grow pale at 

were slain. the idea of such a Festival I " 

(ieneral La Fayette, and Bailly, Mayor of Paris, . After the founder of the new religi<m had, 

had given a general order to repel force by force, in accordance with the programme, delivered 

and the responsibility of the massacre was ac- his discourse, whence a few words have been 

ccpted by Haiily. It was for this reason, indeed, cited, he walked down from the amphitheatre 

that in N(»vember, 1703, he was sentenced to in company with his fellow-members of the 

death, his execution taking place on the very Convention. At the entrance to the Palace 

scene of the massacre. had been erected a pyramid consisting of dolN 

When armies were being hastily formed for representing atheism, ambition, egotism, and 

rejHrlling the invasion of the (lerman sovereigns false simplicitv ; then came the rags of miscni', 

the recruiting oflice was in the Champ de Mars, through which could be seen the dcx'orations 

where amphitheatres were erected with flags and splendour of the slaves of Royalty. 

bearing this inscription, ** Our country is in Robespierre went forward with a torch and set 

danger." On a table, supported by two drums, fire to these impostures. When wretchedness 
the otiicers of the Municipality inscribed the ' and vice had been C(msumed, the statue of 

names of those who wished to enli.st, and the Wisdom was discovered unfortunately a little 

enthusiasm, n(»w wide-spreading, gave t<» France scorched by the flames in which its oppusites 

fourteen armies, which, untrained as bodies, had perished. 

(though they conti»inL*d numlx.*rs of trained men The whole procession next moved towards 

dibb;inded from the royal army) proved them- the Champ de la Reunion, as the Champ de 

selves valiant, and indeed invincible, in the field. Mars was now called. The Ctrnvention marched 

The next great festival which was held in the in a body surrounded by a tricolour ribbon. 

Champ de Mars was that «»f the Supreme Being, which was carried by children, young men. 

All that was done during the Revolution against middle-aged men, and old men, all crowned 

religion was ainie.l particularly at the clergy and with oak and myrtle. No arms were worn, but 

the m«»nk^. the Inquisition anJ the stake. The every deputy exhibited in token of his mission 

celebrati«»n ot the Festival of the Supreme Being a tricolour sash, and carried a feather in his 

had bcx-n fixed, according to the Rev(»lutionary hat. In the centre of the pnxression eight 
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oxen with gilded horns drew an antique car 
bearing, as tributes, instruments of art. When 
the Convention established itself on a sym- 
bolical mountain, it was surrounded by the 
fathers and mothers sent officially by the 
sections ; also by their young daughters, 
crowned with roses, and older children adorned 
with violets. Everyone, moreover, in the 
procession wore national colours. 

Then there was a fresh discourse from 
Robespierre, after which hymns by Ch^nier and 
Desorgues, with music by Gaveaux, were sung. 
The music of the hymns, from one or two 
specimens preserved, seems to have been poor, 
but given forth by thousands of voices it was 
doubtless impressive. After an invocation to 
the Eternal, the young girls strewed their 
flowers on the ground, mothers raised their 
children in their arms, and old men stretched 
out their hands to bless the young ones, who 
swore to die for their country and their liberty. 
Revolutionary in its origin, the Festival of th^ 
Supreme Being, celebrated throughout France, 
help)ed everywhere to raise the Catholic party ; 
which was not precisely what its founders had 
aimed at. 

Another solemn festival was held in the 
Champ de Mars, to celebrate the capture of 
Toulon from the English, as brought about by 
a young artillery officer named Bonaparte, 
whose name was being repeated from mouth to 
mouth by admirers as yet unable to foresee 
that the object of their admiration would before 
many years be the ruler of France ; for, ** born 
of the Republic," he was, in the energetic words 
of Chateaubriand, "to kill his own mother.'^ 

On the 3rd of December, 1804, the day after 
the coronation of the Emperor at Notre-Dame, 
the Champ de Mars was to be the scene of yet 
another festival — the distribution of eagles 
among the different regiments of the French 
Armv. 

It was in the Champ de Mars that Napoleon, 
after his return from Elba, gave a banquet to 
some 15,000 soldiers and National Guards ; and 
again in the Champ de Mars that he assembled 
deputations from all the army-corps and all the 
State bodies convoked to hear the promulga- 
tion of the *' additional Act '* which gave new 
character to the old Napoleonic Constitution. 
This was the assembly known as that of the 
^ Champ de Mai, so called from the month in 
which it was held. 

Under the Restoration the Champ de Mars 
became the scene of a military representation 



in which the Duke of Angouleme, at the head 
of the army which had fought, or rather had 
executed a military promenade, in Spain, 
attacked some battalions playing the part of the 
Spanish army, which at the proper moment 
retreated. Then the high ground since known 
as the Trocadero was stormed, as the Trocadero 
of Spain had been stormed in the war just 
terminated ; and it was now that the idea was 
conceived of treating the Arc de Triomphe as a 
triumphal arch erected to the glory of the army 

of Louis xvni. 

Under the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
military representation of which under Louis 
XVIIL's reign the Trocadero had been made 
the scene was repeated, with the replacement 
of the Trocadero by Antwerp. This display, on 
a very grand scale, was attended with a crush, 
a panic, and almost as many accidents as were 
caused by the celebrated fireworks on the Place 
Louis XV., on the occasion of Marie Antoinette's 
marriage. 

It was under the Restoration that the Champ 
de Mars was used as a course for the first races, 
or at least the first races of a popular character, 
established in France. They were, after some 
years, as already mentioned, transferred to 
Longchamps. Under the Second Empire, or 
rather when the Second Empire was about to 
be proclaimed, the Champ de Mars witnessed a 
magnificent review and distribution of eagles — 
the prelude, in fact, to the establishment of the 
imperial form of government. " Take back 
these eagles," said the prince president on this 
occasion, ** not as a symbol of threats against 
the foreigner, but as a recollection of an heroic 
epoch, as a sign of nobility for each regiment 
in the service. Take back these eagles which 
so often led your fathers to victory, and swear, 
if necessary-, to die in their defence." This was 
the last of the many political scenes of which 
the Champ de Mars has been the theatre. In 
1867 it furnished a site* for the annex or sup- 
plementary' building where, in connection with 
the Universal Exhibition of that year, the 
machinery was displayed. 

If the Champs ifelysees became during the first 
half of the century a portion of Paris, this was 
also to happen during the second half to the 
more distant Bois de Boulogne ; and as Paris is 
still constantly growing the time may come 
when Se\Tesand Saint-Cloud, whither the Bois 
de Boulogne leads, will no longer be regarded as 
suburbs, but as integral parts of the French 
metropolis, from which they are now distant 
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<t:oiiiitii)K from th« Place de la Concorde) 
soiiit; six milt-:9. 

No account, whether of the Champs fel>*s6es 
cir of the Champ de Mars, would be complete 
without some mention of the Universal Ex- 
hibitions of which the Elysian Fields and the 



country rendered free, the desirability soon 
became apparent of familiarising workmen with 
the best methods of work ; and manubcturers uf 
all kinds were brought t^^ether and invited to 
send specimens of their handicraft to a great 
Exhibition, of which Paris was to be the Kene. 
The idea was conceived under the Directory, six 




KiilJ (if Mars ha%'c both been the scene, 
Tlic lir>t InivcTsal Exhibition was held in 
Fnfibiiti (iurinfc the summer of 1851, but the 
fi^^t InduBtrial Exhibition on a large scale, with- 
out as^istancc- or competition from the foreigner, 
took place in France iminediately afker the 
Revolution, of which it was (me of the natural 
consequences. 

Before lyUo the industrial system of France, 
as of other countries, was made up of corporations 
and guilds rigidly bound by rules and traditions ; 
and many industrial pro ccMti were so many 
KXTvts into which apprentices, duly articled, 
were initialed, but which were jealously guarded 
trora the knowledge of the outer world. A 
ficnerat exhibition of arts, manubcturcs, and 
machinery wmild, under the ancient rc^imr. 
have been in direct opposition to the spirit of 
the time ; it would have been impossible, that 
i> t.. >ay. 

When, however, guilds and corporations were 
bnikL-n up and labour wa.s throughout the 



years after the Revolution ; and with a rapidity 
characteristic of the period it was at once carried 
out. Of some hundred exhibiton, nearly all 
belonged to Paris. But at a second eafaibitioa 
held three years afterwards, thirty-ci^it deptft- 
ments, including some of the mot disOmt oam, 
sent examples at their industry. Thew ^• 
hibitions were to be triennial ; thoagfa dNv 
recurrence at fixed intervals was tomctinn 
interfered with by political or militarf cvoita. 

The Industrial Exhibitionaof FraooB, howcvar, 
increased in importance until, under the njffi 
of Louis Philippe, they Uxik a pwiJigioi 
development After the Revolation flf ll4t 
workmen as well as manubcturen were far tin 
first time encouraged to eafaibit, and manjr of 
tbem gained prizes. Now, too, an eihibittai 
was held at which agriculture as weU a? IiiiluMi 1 
was rc(Resentcd, and am — j t'-a pn>diK-t> and 
manufactures were a good n jr tmt trntn ibe 
newly -acquired Algeria. Then una the Encliih 
Universal Exhibition of 1851, bdd in Hydt 
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Park ; adorned for the occasioci with a builii 
ing of new architecture, to which Dciuglai 
Jerrold, writing in Punch, guvc the 
of "Crystal Palace." 

In 1855 France, not to bt: outshoni. by 
England, opened in her turn a Uni\ersal 
Exhibition in the Chamjjs Elysees, imitated 
in part from the glass structure desigiitd bv 
Sir Joseph Paxton, but less fairylike though 
it may be, more substantial. Sixty years hj\t. 
passed since the opening of France's first 
Industrial Exhibition ; held at a time w hen 
before xhe introduction of steamboats and 
railways, it would have been difficult, e\en 
if it had been thought desirable, for foreign 
manutacturers to compete with thi 
turers of France. The French Exhibition «as 
held at the very height of the Crimean w ar . 
a sad reply to those who in the Universal 
Exhibition of 1851 saw a promise, if not a 
guarantee, of perpetual peace. Once 
in 1867 the illusory nature 
that international 
to international war 
was at least Indicated 
bv the important part 
played in the midst of 
the steel manufactures 

by Herr Krupp's breech -loading cannons, 
which were seen to do such dreadful work 
in the campaign of 1870- Even while the 
Exhibition was being held the Luxemburg 
difficulty seemed on the point of bringing 
France and Prussia into the field. 

The building erected for the first of France's 
international Exhibitions having been found 
t.H. ^mall, the second and third, in 1867 and 
1X78, took new territory in the Champ de 
Mars ; and in addition to the principal 
building a number of so-called annexes or 
supplementary buildings were established, 
chiefly for the display of machinery ; while, 
besides the Champ de Mars, the fourth, held 
in 1880, took in the Avenue Suffren, the 
Ouai d'Orsay, the terrace of the Invalidcs, 
the banks of the Seine, and the Garden of the 

The Champ de Mars in its old character 
had now entirely disappeared. The M; 
of War had strongly objected to its utilisation 
for peace purposes when it v\':is. first proposed 
that a temporary buildini; for machinery in 
connection with the Exhibition of 1867 should 
be erected on a plain xvhich had hilhtVto btjen 
reserved for military exercises and 
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Once invadL'd, the Champ dc Mars was mhui to 
Ik* fully <»ecii|)icd, and the last and f^rcatcst of 
th«: Pari?* l'nivcr;>;4l Kxhibitions swallowed up the 
Champ de Mars without even finding; it> va>t 
>pace suHicient. The de>ert (»f former days had 
Ixxume tile mo>t frequented place in the world. 
More tli.m that, it was now a spot where the 
wh(»le world was represented --Kuro|K', Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australasia, witli their 
different liuman types, their animals, their 
plants, their minerals, their natural products, 
their inihistries, their s<.iences, and lluir fme arts. ' 
An innnense number <»1 huildin)»s in every form, 

in everv si vie, and of everv period liad been 

I I 

erected. I)«»mes. steeples, lowers, cupolas, min- 
arets, and facl<»ry chinmeys st<n»d out against 
the clear sky <»f Paris ; and in tlie midst nt this ' 
c«»nfused .irchitcvlure weie seen the lar;;e ^reen 
m.issc-s t»t the winter j^.iriiens. 

The wh(>le. In-held trom afar in a bird'^-eve 
view, !<»rmed .m ent»rnious ellipsis, with the 
marvellous lutfel 'lower in the centre. M. 
Kiffel, a I'Vench en^^ineer. whose name would 
seem to ilenote a (ierman orij^in, propo>Ld tlie 
tower with which his name is now for ever 
associated five years before the date tixeii tor 
the I'niversal K.xhibition. He was already 
known by some important works, such as the 
Ijreat iron bridge at Hordeau.x, and several otlier 
bridjies in the south of France ; also by the 
Douro Viailuct, and by the bridj,;e oVs.r the 
S/ef;edin Road, in Hungary. He hail l)een ■ 
employed in connection with the Tniversal ^ 
Kxhibition t>f ixo;, where he had charge of' 
the machinery annex. 

The Americans hail proposed to c<»mmemorale 
the Philadelphia Kxhibition of 1S75 by a tower 
one thousand feet in height, equal to about 305 
French metres. But they abandoned the pro- 
ject, which was to be realised by M. Eiffel, whose 
tower is within five metres of the height con- 
templated by the architects and engineers of 
Philadelphia. The calculations f(»r the Kiffel 
Tower, formed entirely of inin trellis W(»rk, had 
bcx'M so carefully made that when the com]>onent 
|)arts, prepared separately, were brought to the 
w<»rkshops of the Champ de Mars to be verified 
and ailjusted, they fitted to the greatest per- 
fcxti«>n. To give an idea of the dimensions of 
the Kiffel Tower it mav be mentioned that the 
towers (if Notre-Dame rise to a height of 
sixty-six metres alx»ve the level of the soil, 
while the Cathedral of Cologne, the loftiest in 
the world, d<K.*> n<»t exceed ifg metres. To go 
back to the remotest antiquity, the Eiffel Tower 



is half as high again as the notorious Tower i»l 
Isabel, of which the altitude was 625 feet, other- 
wise 20X metres and a few centimetres. At 
its base the t<»wer measures, on each ot its 
four siiles, 100 metres, anti it slo|X's up to a 
platform at the sunnnit which measures, on ^ach 
side, ten metres. 

The first platl<»rm, with immense nM»ms j«.r 
different pur|)oses, is sixty-six metres alx»\e the 
level of the soil ; just eiuht metres les-* than 
the towers of Notre-Dame, and it present- a 
surface of 5,000 square metres. It may Ix- 
reached either bv a staircase ot ;:o sitt)>, i»r bv 
a lift. The second platform stands 115 metres 
abo\e the le\el of the s«»il, and nieasuris thirty 
metres on e.ich side, the area of the fi<M.r txing 
1.400 s<|uare metres. Here the Paris I'ts^iU't 
estal)lished a printing olVice, whence isxiuii the 
special evlition of the Ettul Ft^itf,, in which 
Wire printed the names of all the visit.. r^. The 
third pl.ilform. 27^ metres in height, (..in onlv 
l)e reached bv litt. It is surmounted by a 
campanile, (►r Ixll tower, in the Italian style. 
twenty-ft)ur metres in height, which is iiixuled 
int<» apartments f<»r scientific ex|K*riment-, aiui 
which includes .M. Kiffel's reception nMUiis. At 
the very top of the structure is a light, ««f the 
power emploved in the great French lighthouses. 
The view troin the Kiffel Tower Ixconic-s 
naturallv more and more vast as cuie ascenils : 
and .M. luffel has had maps drawn showing the 
points visible from the third, or highest plattorm, 
to the ordinary sight. This map is exhibitetl 
«»n the third platform. 

On the north may be distinguished two 
villages in the department of the Simnie. 
seventy kilometres fn»m Paris < four kilometres^ 
two-and-a-half miles) ; on the north-east the 
forest of Hallatte, at the back (»f Cenlis, distant 
seventy-five kilometres ; on the east two hill> in 
the direction of Chateau Thierry, eighty-twf» 
kilometres ; on the south-east the envinms of t^ 
Fertc- Bernard, in the department of the Marne, 
eightv-two kilometres ; on the south, the other 
side of Ktampes, sixty-two kilometres ; on the 
S)Uth-west the Cathedral of Chartre^ and a hill 
at the back, eighty-three kilometres ; on the 
west the Chateau of Versailles, the chapel of 
Dreux, and the environs of Dourdan. at a 
distance of fifty kilometrc*s ; and finally on 
the north-west the forest of Lyons, ninety 
kilometres. 

Telescopic distances have not been publi>heil. 
It can be seen, however, that this loftiest tif 
observatories would be of immense use to Paris 
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in case of her being again approached by in- ] cratic, often strangely opposed, are sometimes 
vading armies. ' strangely intermingled. The wooden t'sbas^ 

The Eiffel Tower was one of the greatest , with their high roofs, curiously surmounted 
attractions of the Exhibition of 1889 ; and it | by semblances of horses' heads, which have not 
remains a lasting memorial of that greatest ^ only a picturesque, but a mystical significance 
of great exhibitions, which, on certain Sundays . — true examples of Russian rural architec- 
and holidays, attracted as many as 400,000 ture — showed such artistic carving above the 
visitors. It has been calculated that it received portico, and at other points, that many a 
altogether twenty-five million visitors — or, what ' dull cynic declined to regard them as authentic, 
is not quite the same thing, twenty-five million | and held them to be mere fabrications, intended 
visits — which gives an average of 139,000 daily, to astonish and delude the foreigner, even as 
Apart from the rich and varied interest belonging Catherine II. is supposed to have been deluded 
to the manufactures, the works of art, the by the village panoramas got up for her benefit 
products of all kinds, natural and artificial, that in desert tracts by the ingenious Potemkin. 
were on view, the Exhibition possessed a high 1 In England and other countries which are 
significance in a political sense. It showed to supposed to have attained the highest point of 
Europe and to the world that France had more civilisation, the humbler classes know nothing of 
than recovered from the calamities of the war, ! art work in connection with their daily life, 
and that she was once more in the very foremost I But the Russian peasant, poor and uneducated, 
rank of civilised powers. As in all exhibitions, , tasting meat once, perhaps, in a month, and 
the scientific departments attracted less attention, | living principally on black bread, salt cucumbers, 
and were less frequented than the restaurants dried mushrooms, and porridge, wears a costume 
and the refreshment rooms ; though here, also, ! full of colour, a red shirt, or a blue kaftan with 



there were opportunities for study, especially for 
those interested in ethnology. 

Universal exhibitions have been compared to 
small towns, but they bear a greater resemblance 



a scarlet sash ; and he adorns in his own rough 
but picturesque fashion the house he lives in, 
and every article of its modest furniture. The 
Russian peasant, like the peasant in other coun- 



to small worlds ; and this was particularly the case tries, makes none too frequent a use of the 



with the Paris Exhibition of 1889, which was a 
microcosm on rather a large scale. There was 
no part of the world unrepresented in its varied 
departments, especially in the departments con- 
secrated to eating and drinking, where national 
dishes and beverages were served by attendants 



towel ; but every towel that he possesses is 
ornamented with an embroidered fringe, worked 
by women who have never studied in any sort 
of art school, but who have acquired certain arts 
by tradition, and possibly through inherited 
aptitude. The Russian peasantry are still, for 



in national costume. Here, side by side with an j the most part, ignorant of reading and writing. 
Algerian or Turkish coffee-house, where Mocha ; But when the whole population of the Russian 
of guaranteed authenticity was provided, with Empire is sent to school its native artistic 
narghilis, chiboucks, and Oriental cigarettes as ' faculties will, it is to be feared, disappear. At 
appropriate accompaniments, stood a Dutch present the brain of the poor moujik must 
tavern purveying genuine cura^oa, or a Bavarian somehow occupy itself during his periods of 
beerhouse. Vienna was in evidence by its so- I leisure ; and it works for the most part — and 
called " cutlets " of chopped meat, and Austria ' exclusively when he happens to be quite un- 
generally, together with Hungary, by rare and 1 lettered — through eye and hand, 
characteristic wines. The Spanish Cafe was as , At the Russian restaurant, or traktir, such 
remarkable for the black mantillas, with eyes . national delicacies as caviar, dried salmon, 
to match, of the waitresses, as for its Malaga and , pickled cucumbers, salt mushrooms, the ordinary 
its Xeres. The Danish Cafe was distinguished components of the Russian zakouska or praepran- 
by its klimmel, and the Swedish Cafe by its dium, were tasted by the visitor to the great 
punch, made in the Swedish style, and handed Exhibition with less avidity than curiosity, 
to the customer (also in the Swedish fashion) \ These excellent comestibles (only one has got to 
by fair-haired, fresh -complexioned Swedish ' know them first) were, if the Russian mode was 
maidens. The Russian traktir, taken in con- i followed, washed down with a glass of vodka ; 
nection with specimens of Russian village huts | not, it must be admitted, the ordinary vodka of 
formed a compendium of Russian popular life, ! the Russian rural districts, but vodka of a more 



in a country where the popular and the aristo- refined description, as swallowed (at least by the 
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women and liqunr are becomingly kept apart, same name, which, apart from walls, bastions, 

attracted amateurs of all classes and from all 

countries. Nor must Italy be forgotten ; the 

land which gave to France not only its music 

and iu drama, but also its ices and its pastry. 

It is believed that in some of the cafes whose 

appearance was most strikingly foreign, France 



and batteries, was defended against assailants by 
a broad canal, in which, even at low tide, the 
water was four feet deep. The French ap- 
proached the Trocadiro by regular siege works, 
and, after completing their second parallel, 
prepared to take the place by assault. The 




was secretly represented ; for numbers of young 
women attired in garments of Oriental make, 
while perfectly ignorant of Eastern languages, 
talked fluently, and often very agreeably, in 

" Trocadero " is the name of one of the forts 
which the army of the Duke of Angouleme, 
operating in Spain, found it necessary to take 
before advancing upon Cadiz. The stronghold 
in question was constructed on an island of the 



attack was made on the isih of August, 1R23. at 
three o'clock in the morning, just before day- 
break, that is to say, when the Spanish garrison, 
trusting overmuch to the supposed efficiency of 
the water defences, were by no means on the 
alert. The French troops passed the water 
without firing a shot, scaled the walls, turned 
the guns and wall-pieces against the Spaniards, 
and, acting with great rapidity, were soon in 
possession of the fort. 
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iThe Hr-tel dc Vim 



CHAPTKR XXII. 



THK HoTKL DK VIl.l.K AND CKXTRAL PARIS. 
The Hotel de Ville— It- HUt<>r>- In 1S4S The Communards 



IF the F^lacc dc la Coiicordu, with the line of 
the Champs Kly>ees leadiii)^ from it in one 
direction, and that of the Kiie Koyale and the line 
of boulevards in another, may he re^^arded as one 
of the mo>t central points of Pari>, the adminis- 
trative centre i> to be found in the Hotel dc 
Ville on the ea>t side of that Place de I'Hotel de 
Ville which was the heart of ancient Paris, or 
at lea^l «»f nj. much of ancient Pari-* as stood on 
the rJLihl bank ot the Seine. 

The Ilt'tel de \'ille, burnt bv the C()mmunard^ 
in I>i7i a-* jiart <»f their ^^eneral plan of inccn- 
liiari^m. wa> historically, as well as architec- 
turally, one ot the most interesting buildin>js in 
Paris. In spite of the modifications and restora- 
tion^ which it had undergone during the last 
two centurie-* of its existence, it never lost its 
ori;jinal character. The Hotel de Ville was 
the palace of the bur^e-^se^ and merchants of the 
city, and there was a certain significance in its 
situation, ju>t o|)po^ite the palace (»f the kings, 
with whom the representative-* of the city were 
often, s«» far as they dared, in conflict. It had 
witne-^td. moreover, many interesting scenes. 
It was always the head-quarters t»f insurrection 
so long a-* the struggle took place only between 
the moiLirchy and the middle classes. It 
pcrislied in a struggle between the middle 
classes and the working men. 

The first important part played by the H«")tel 
dc Ville in its connnunal character dates from 
the time of Ktienne Marcel most ambitious 
of Pari^ mayors in the fourteenth centurv. 
Long, however, before the pretensions of 
fctieime Marcel, under the reign of the Roman 
emper(»r Tiberius, privileged corporation^ e.\- 
i'^ted in Paris under the name (»f Nautx Parisiaci, 
who did a nautical business on the banks of the 
Seine. The Maison au.x Piliers. where Ktiemie 
.Marcel pre-ided over the Municipality of the 
jK'ri* »d. stot Klon the site afterward^^ occupied bv the 
H«»:el de Ville, of which the first sttnie was laid 
bv Franci'* I. on the i-thof [ulv. I = ^;. "While 
the -^toiie wa^ being laiil." say^ the annalist Du 
Hreuil, *• fitcN, drums, trumpet^, ami clarion-* were 
souTuied. together with artillery and fifty sack- 
butli c»f the town of Paris. At the same time 



were rung the chimes of Saint- Jean -en -G re ve, of 
Saint-Ksprit, and of Saint-Jacques-dc-la-Bou- 
cherie. In the middle of the Greve wine was 
ruiming, and tables were furnished with bread and 
wine for all comers, while cries were uttered in a 
loud voice by the common people : * Vivelc Ko\' 
et messieurs de la ville I ' " An account of ihc 
before-inentioii'jd ceremony has bc*en left b\* 
B(>ccatloro. 

In spite of the pompous prcK'eedings by which 
the laying of the foundation-stone was accom- 
panied, the building of the Hotel de Ville was 
jiroceeileil with very slowly, and during vari«>ua 
foreign and civil war> interrupted altogether. 
The -south wing had been erected under Henri 
II. The north wing was not completed until 
the reign of Louis XIII. The building was 
finished during the reign of Henri IV., whojte 
equestrian statue by Pierre Biard marked, until 
the Revolution, the principal entrance. After 
suffering various injuries during the wars of 
the Fronde, the figure of the once popular 
king was, in 1703, overturned and destroyed, 
to be afterwards replaced by a statue in 
bronze. 

Karly in the eighteenth centur\' the Hotel de 
Ville had been found too small ; and in 1740 it 
was proposed to reconstruct it on the other side 
of the Seine, on the site of the Hotel Conti, 
where now stands the Mint. This project, 
however, met with a lively opposition on the 
part of Parisians generally; and in 1 770 it was 
decided in enlarge the existing structure. Funds 
however, were not forthcoming ; and when, 
nineteen years afterwards, the Revolution broke 
out, tile Hospital, or rather Hospice of the Holy 
(rhost, and the Church of Saint- Jean, suppressed 
as religious establishments, were, as buildings, 
annexed ti) the Hotel de Ville, which they 
adjoined. 

After the Hotel de \'ille had been destroved in 
1^7 1 bv the incendiaries of the Commune, the 
statues of Charlemagne, of Francis I., and of 
Louis XIV. were found in the ashes. They 
Iiad shared the fate of the equestrian figure of 
Henri IV. at the time of the Revolution ; and 
they were afterwards replaced by groups of 
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sculpture which have no sort of connection with 
the building. 

The Hdtel de Ville has an interesting history 
of its own. In 141 1 Charles VI. restored to the 
Paris municipality, in acknowledgment of the 
courage shown by the Parisians against the 
English, several privileges which had been 
abolished or had fallen into abeyance. Then, 
during the troubles of the Armagnacs and the 
Burgundians, the Paris Municipality broke into 
two hostile factions ; but at length, from hatred 
of the Armagnac party, the municipality 
accepted the English domination. After the 
return, however, of Charles VII. and during 
the whole of the second half of the fifteenth 
century the magistrates of the capital showed 
themselves thoroughly loyal and absolutely 
devoted to the interests of the monarchy. 

Louis XII. and Francis I. respected and even 
augmented the privileges of the Hotel de Ville. 
But during the religious wars the municipality 
again split up into two factions. It took part, 
as a whole, in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
believing that it was thus helping to suppress 
conspiracy directed against the life of the king ; 
but it made every effort to stop bloodshed when 
it understood the true character of the infamous 
attack upon thje Huguenots. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century the municipal officers were 
chosen from among the most determined sup- 
porters of the Catholic League ; in spite of which 
the Hotel de Ville made every effort to bring Henri 
IV. to Paris. In his gratitude, this monarch 
made lavish promises to the burgesses ; and he 
kept them. In 1589 Henri III. had revoked all 
the privileges granted by his predecessors to the 
burgesses of Paris. The day after his entry into 
the capital Henri IV. re-established the muni- 
cipal body, and gave back to it the whole of its 
ancient liberties. Then it was that the munici- 
pality resolved to place the king^s statue before 
the principal gate of the Hotel de Ville. 

During the reign of Louis XIII. Richelieu 
abolished the principle of election which con- 
stituted the very basis of the municipal authority 
of Paris. Various important offices, instead of 
being elective, were now made permanent ap- 
pointments under the control of the king ; and 
from this epoch dates the decline of the Paris 
municipal body. Under the ancient regime 
Louis XIV. deprived the Town Council of all 
power ; and communal liberty had disappeared 
in Paris when the great Revolution broke out. 
Then, however, the Hotel de Ville became once 
more a centre of political activity ; and it was 



at the Hotel de Ville, on the eve of the taking 
of the Bastille, that the discussions were held 
which led immediately to the attack on the 
fortress-prison. The so-called "electors" of 
Paris, themselves chosen the moment before 
from among the Paris population, had assembled 
under the presidency of M. de Flesselles, provost 
of the merchants, when a report was spread that 
he had concealed several barrels of gunpowder 
in the cellars of the Hotel de Ville. This was 
looked upon as a reactionary measure intended 
to prevent the meditated attack on the hated 
stronghold ; and people rushed to the Hotel 
de Ville to distribute the powder at once and 
with their own hands. The Bastille had scarcely 
been taken when the captors, returning to the 
Hotel de Ville, called out, "Down with De 
Flesselles," who, attacked in the Hall of Assembly, 
escaped by a convenient door. He had scarcely, 
however, got outside when he was recognised 
and shot dead. With the death of the Provost 
de Flesselles the ancient corporation of the 
burgesses of Paris, with their privileges of 
holding courts, commercial, civil, and even 
criminal, came to an end. On its ruins was 
raised the Commune of Paris, which played so 
terrible a part in the Revolution, and especially 
during the Reign of Terror. The Hotel de 
Ville has been called the " palace of revolution," 
and during the last hundred years, ever since the 
era of revolutions set in, it has well deserved its 
name. The Hotel de Ville served as head- 
quarters to the Commune of Paris, and to the 
Committee of Public Safety. The registers of 
the Commune are still preserved in the Archives, 
and furnish the only authentic materials relating 
to the history of the most sanguinary period of 
the French Revolution. Under the Consulate 
and the Empire the municipal power, like the 
legislative power, was abolished ; and the Hotel 
de Ville was now only known as the scene from 
time to time of public entertainments. Crowds 
were in the habit of assembling before the Hotel 
de Ville to hear the victories of Napoleon pro- 
claimed. On the occasion of the Emperor's 
marriage to Marie Louise the City of Paris 
revived the entertainments which it had been 
in the habit of giving to the ancient kings. 
Napoleon expressed a desire to present his wife 
to the burgesses of Paris assembled in the rooms 
of the Hotel de Ville, which from this time, 
as long as the Empire lasted, gave an annual 
ball on the 1 5th of August. 

The Restoration did nothing for the Hotel de 
Ville. In 1830, during the Revolution which 
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pkcL-d I^iuis Philippu on ihi- il; 

Charlus X., iIk- Hutd do Vilk- 

iibjfLt <>t ciimcntkin bclwuai the twn parties ; and 

it was in tht- Place dc GrOw. i>r I'lace do I'Hiitol 

do \'iik-. as it was afterwards to bo callod, that 

the most lorriblo conHiot tif the " three days " 

oocurrod. Taken and ro-takeii, tho Hotel do 



in lien uf Philippe 

the chioi' pn>clainii 



pro\-isional govornmoiit was again 
-proclaimed itself, that is to say- 
las at the hoad of it, and without 
showing anj- aptitude for oxorcising power, the 
celebrated writer, whose popularity had b«;n 
much increased by his rocontly published 
■ Historj' of the Girondists," dolivorod a number 



\'ilIo at last remuiiied in the ixiwor uf tho of remarkable speeches at the Hotel de Ville. 




insurgents : and the tric<ilour flag, which fur the 
proviiius fifteen years had bc-en ItMiked upon as 
an omblem of sedition, now flouted once more 
above its walls. The pri>vi>i<jnal governnient, es- 
lablished there under the inspiration of 1 ^ F'ayette. 
ufferod a crown to I^iuis Philippe. " A throne 
surrounded by Republican institutions," such, 
in a few words, was the ceKbraled "progruinme 
of the Hotel de Ville." The throne remained, 
but the Kopnblican institutions disappi-ared : 
and I^iuis PhiIip]H- made no stop towards re- 
oMablisliing tho very institution — iho .Municipal 
Council -which had made him king. 

Highteen years later another revululion was 
to take place ; and after the flight of l^>-.i].' 



Hating all government, a portion of ttie popolne 
fckrced its way into the passages and approached 
the room where I.amartine wa> engaged whh 
laws and proclamations, when the hero d the 
hour laid down his pen, rushed towards the 
invading crowd and called upon it to retire. 
No loss than seven times did he repeat hb 
adjurations to the mob, till, at last, some "nun 
of the people," foreseeing that the republic 
about to bo established would not be of the 
" red " hue desired by tbe extreme Rex'olii- 
tionists, called him a traitor and demanded his 

" .My head ! " replied Lamartine. " Would 
to hoavoii that ever>- one of >-ou had it on hi» 
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shr.ultlci>. You w.ulil then Ix: calmur ami iimri.- 
rL-aviiiablf, ami the Kcvciliition would be attom- 
pfi^htii with li;^s iltfrituUy." The- ilay had binii 




won. but tho hatllt: was to begin again on the 
morrow ; and now one*; more Laniartiiif 
stilk-d the troubled waters by a few eloquent 
phraso. The question had been raised whether 
the trkolour flag, or the reil flag of the Keign 
of Terror, should he .u!'.|ited. l.a.iiartine lr;iced 
the hi>tory of N.ih : and the in.wd. tarried 
away by [he warmth of his nratorv. ditided 
with aciLimalinii that the fliig ot' the Hew 
rei>ublie mu>i be the flag of the carlv dava ot 
the great Kev..luli..n, the flag under whidi the 
Teat battle> nt the Con>ulate and the Kmpire 



had been gained. It will be remembered tha; 
when, in 17^'. a leal torn from a tret of the 
I'alai,- Koyal by Camille DeMiiiiulins wa> made 
a .-ign of reeogni[ion, green was on the pinnt ot 
being adopted lor the new iiatiimal flag. It Ha> 
rejected, howc«:r, when ?"imeone pnirnvd out 
that green was the cclour of the Artoi.s family . 
and thereupon blue and red. the colours of the 
town of Paris, were assumed, to whith. out o! 
compliment to the monarchy. fav<iurable in the 
first instance to the claims of the people, white, 
the colour of the French kings, was added- 
Thus the tricolour flag became the flag of the 
{{evolution, as, during 
successive changes <if 
government, it wa- 
equally the flag of the 
Consulate and the Km- 
pire. At the Ke-tor- 
aiion the Monari-hy 
Lonmiilted the grave 
fault of rc-intr< blueing 
the white flag of the 
ancietit regintf, which 
l.ouis Philippe had 
the good sense to re- 
plate by the Kepuh- 
licau and Imperial tri- 
colour. 

When in June. 1S4S, 
the insurrection ot 
unemployed workmen 
broke out. demanding, 
in the words of ceitain 

■bread or bullets," the 
Hotel de Ville became 
once more an object of 
contest between the 
opposing forces ; but 
the supporters of the 
Democratic and Social- 
istic Republic were 
to be defeated, and the Hotel de VJIIc did 
not, during the terrible days of June, change 
hands. A> long as the Republic lasted — less 
than four years— the municipal institutions 
showed signs of vitality, whith. however, 
were to disap|Kar on the O'up d'etat of 
Decembir jnd. 1 s: t ; jml throughout tlie 
second Kmpire the Hotel de Ville was occupied, 
in lieu of an iiKle[>endent Municipal Council, b> 
a -ort of consultative toninnssion without man- 
date and without authority, attached to the 
Prefett in order to verify his accounts with 
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closed eyes. By way of compensation, however, 
the H6tel dfe Ville was encouraged to give balls, 
to which the chief of the State accorded his 
gracious patronage. It was at the Hotel de 
Ville that the Prefect of the Seine, M. Berger, 
entertained Queen Victoria, and that his suc- 
cessor, Baron Haussman, received in like manner 
the Emperor of Russia, while proposing to ex- 
tend his hospitality to the Sultan. The recep- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander II. did not pass 
off without an incident which caused a very 
painful impression at the time, and which the 
French would, now more than ever, gladly 
forget ; for as the Tsar was about to enter the 
Hotel de Ville he was saluted with cries of 
'' Vive la Pologne ! " 

If the ball given in honour of the Emperor 
Alexander was marred by a mere exclamation, 
the one which it had been proposed to offer to 
the Sultan of Turkey was stopped by a tragic 
event. News had suddenly arrived of the exe- 
cution of the Emperor Maximilian. Thus was 
marked the failure of the Emperor Napoleon's 
Mexican policy ; and thus disappeared for ever 
his fantastic dreams of a confederation of Latin, 
or Latinised, or Latin-influenced nations, under 
the patronage of France. Up to this time 
Napoleon HI. had been marching from one 
success to another. The turning point in his 
career had been reached, and the failure in 
Mexico was to be followed by failures in every 
direction. The ball in honour of the Sultan 
having been abandoned, it was nevertheless 
thought necessary to give him some idea of 
what it would have been had it really taken 
place. Accordingly the Hdtel de Ville was 
lighted up, and the Commander of the Faithful 
was escorted through the deserted ball-rooms 
and saloons, the officer appointed to accompany 
him explaining, as he passed from one apartment 
to another, " Here you would have seen the high 
functionaries of State in their uniforms with full 
decorations ; here most of the dancing would 
have taken place, and you would have been 
enraptured by the sight of beautiful women in 
the most charming dresses ; here would have 
been the orchestra, the best in Paris, and 
probably in the whole world." This strange 
jest must have reminded the Sultan of one of 
the most famous books in the Mahometan world, 
that " Thousand and One Nights," with its tale 
of an honoured guest to whom a dinner without 
viands was offered. 

Some months later the Hotel de Ville was the 
scene of a grand dinner given in honour of the 



Emperor of Austria, brother of the unfortunate 
Maximilian. Here, for the first time in modern 
history, privileged guests were admitted by 
invitation cards to galleries, from which the 
spectacle of two sovereigns dining together could 
be enjoyed. Burton, in his " Anatomy of 
Melancholy," recommends the sight of two 
kings engaged in single combat as a cure for 
atrabiliousness. It was probably as an improve- 
ment on Burton's remedy, so difficult to 
procure, that a private view of two Emperors 
sitting together at table was offered to a favoured 
few. 

After the breakdown of the Second Empire 
and the flight of the Empress from Paris, the 
Government of National Defence, consisting of 
all the Paris Deputies, had its head-quarters at 
the Hotel de Ville ; and here, when the so-called 
government had given place to the Central 
Committee, and the Central Committee to the 
Commune, the last-named body held its delibera- 
tions. In 1875 the Hotel de Ville was recon- 
structed, with certain modifications and ampli- 
fications, on the lines of the ancient one, burned 
down by the Communards. The new edifice 
contains either in niches, or on external 
pinnacles, rather more than 100 statues, repro- 
ducing the features of all kinds of celebrities* 
the whole of them belonging to France, with the 
single exception of Cortone, born in Italy. The 
collection includes the architects of the original 
building, some of the most famous merchant- 
provosts, mayors of Paris, prefects of the Seine, 
and municipal councillors, among whom may 
be mentioned Michel Lallier, who delivered 
Paris from the English, Francois Miron, and 
Pierre Viole. Literature, the stage, and music 
are largely represented in the effigies of Beaumar- 
chais, Beranger, Boileau, F. Halevy, Herold, 
Marivaux, Moliere, Picard, Alfred de Musset, 
Charles Perrault, Quinault, Regnard, George 
Sand, Scribe, etc. ; nor have architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, and the industrial arts been 
forgotten in this spacious Walhalla, where are 
found the statues of Boucher, Boulle (known 
among Englishmen, in connection with various 
kinds of inlaid work, as ^' Buhl,") Chardin, Corot, 
Daubigny, Louis David, Eugene Delacroix, 
Decamps, Firmin Didot, the well-known printer, 
Jean Goujon, Gros, Lancret, Le Brun, Le Notre, 
Pierre Lescot, Lesueur, Mansard, Germain Pilon, 
Henri Regnault, Theodore Rousseau, Horace 
Vernet, etc. Mingled with the writers, com- 
posers, painters, sculptors, and architects, are 
statesmen and historians such as Cardinal de 
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Kit h<jlii.». llif Murquin d'Argciisiiii. the Duke dc Pnfccl of the StiiK-. whose duties are exclusively 

Saiiil-Siini.ii. He 'I'h.ui, E'ierre de rEstiiile, and administrative; and the Prefect of Police, who 

Miihelit. Two illu>triciiis tragedians figure in attends not only to the Pohce of Paris, but. in a 

llii> ehciMii u>mpanv. I^kain and Tahna. };ei)eral way. to Police matters throughout the 

The neiv Unlel de \ilie has been furnished country. The finances of the city or town fit 




with iminnifianuc and jjoiid taste. The slair- 
ca>e- are very fine, but the essentially miHlvrn 
iharaLler i-i the internal a^ranttenlent^ is suffi- 
tienily >hiiwii by the lifts which wi)rk between 
the ha»inien: and the upper .stnreys. 

(til the side <,f the Hotel de ViUe l.^.kinR 
toward- llie riviT are the private apartments of 
the Pretii! of the Seine, who performs the 
tunctiun, of .May.r ..f Paris. In the left 
wiii>* -it the clerk'. ciiKaRed in duties as coni- 
plii.iled if Ihosi' of a Ministcriul bureau, and 
her. .il-o i- the hall in which the sittings of the 
Miiniciiul Council are held. The prt-fc-ctnrial 
fuiKli'<n> are divided belweeu two prefecL-* : the 



Paris (■■ ville de Paris" is its traditional, hUtoric 
. name) are regulated, under the authority of the 
Prefect of the Seine, by a Municipal Council 
composed of eighty members elected on unix'cnal 
j suffrage, four meinbcTs for each arr^iidiss^ment, 
<ir one for each qiiarticr. These eighty coun- 
cillors form the Council -General of the Seine, 
whose principal duty it is to prepare the budget 
of the department. They are forbidden to 
occupy themselves in any manner with politics. 
Though the prefects of the various departments 
are not supposed in France to exercise political 
functions, they are really political otlkers — that 
is to say, they are appointed b)' the Central 
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Government, and frequently, though in many 

cases secretly, do the work of political agents. 
During the invasion of 1870 they were regarded 
as political officers, and everywhere retired as 
the invaders advanced ; the mayors meanwhile, as 
municipal officers, everj'where remaining. It 
has been said that the duties of the Prefecture 
of Paris are shared by the Prefect of the Seine 
and the Prefect of Police, and that the former 
conducts his business at the Hotel de Ville. 
His associate, though connected with the Hotel 



de Ville, has his establishment, with its v 
bureaux, at the Patats de Justice in the " Cite." 

The island of the Cite, the ancient Lutetia, 
the cradle of modern Paris, has possessed from 
time immemorial, and certainly from the first 
years of the Roman conquest, a rehgious edifice, 
first a Pagan temple and afterwards a Christian 
church, on the western extremity of the Parisian 
island ; while the eastern extremity has been 
always occupied by a palace reserved for the 
Government, and for the administration of justice. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THh I'.ALAIS r>K jrsTirK. 

I'.* I miat% df Jititi f -li> H.«r'jri'.al A*^^^ Uktt'jav--I»:fr:urfaafice% in Pftii*— Succek«i^e Fire«— Dnrinc the ICe«c*!DtMa 



N' EXT to N fit re -Dame the uMttX interesting j 
_ edifice in the inland i*f the City, at the 

u»rner of the (,)uai de THnrloj^e, i> the Palai> de 
Juj-tite. wh:(.h «iate> from the tinii: of the Romans. 
S* much at 1« a^t ha^ Ixen inferred, apart from the 
tradition on th«; >ubjcxt. froiii the fact that when 
M#m«.- y* ar^ aj!o the building ua" recon>tructed, ' 
Roman reniani^ were discovered in the founda- 
tion*. All. howevi.r, that can Ix: affirmed with . 
hi^tori'.al ierlainty a> to the origin <*f the Palace 
is tfiat towards the eiiii of the ninth century it 
exi>tMi in the form of a lortre?i^, and wa> the , 
re^iilMut «if the Franki^-li king> of the second 
race It j»laye.i an imj)ortant i)art in the defence 
cif Pari>> again"»t the Normans invading the citv 
bv water from Rouen and the lower Seine. At 
the Palai-^ de Juhtice lived the Counts of Paris, 
and afterwards the kings of the line which 
came to an end with the unfortunate " Louis 
Caj)et " fas in Revolutionary parlance he was 
calledf who lovt liis head lx:neath the guillotine. 

Loui-* le (iroN, tlie protector of the Communes, 
died at the Palace in 1 1 37. Philip Augustus, 
while undertaking the entire reconstruction of 
the Chateau ilu I-ouvre, made the Palace his 
habitual rcNidence, and it was there that he 
marrie<l Ingelburga, sister <»f Canute, King of 
Denmark. I'nder the reign of this monarch, 
the court or tribunal of the King received for 
the first time the name of Parliament, its 
functions iK'ing to discuss and decide questions 
submitted to it by the Sovereign, and to pro- 
nounce on the illegality or legality of certain 
acts. In these days the royal residence was not 
lu.Kuriously furnished, hay doing duty for carpet 
during the winter, and a matting of weeds during 
the sunnner. These primitive coverings of the 
palatial f1«H)rs were given by Philip Augustus 
to tile hospital known as the Hotel-Dieu when- 
ever the Court left Paris. 

The King's I*alace was called the Palace of 
Ju**tice fr<im the fact that here the Sovereign 
heM Court, and decided the cases submitted to 
him bv Iiis subjetls, sometimes with, s<mie- 
timc"* without, the assistance of the before-men- 
tioned l\irliament. Here, too, St. Louis formed 
in a hall adjoining the Holy Chapel a library. 



in which he collected copies of all valuable 
manuscripts placed at his disposal. This librar\' 
wa> open to learned a^d studious men, with 
whom the king loved to c(»n verse. 

Philip the Fair enlarged the Palace : and 
under his reign the Parliament, formerly styled 
" ambulatory," became sedentary* : it no longer, 
that is to say. followed the king in his journeys 
from one residence to another. The members 
of Parliament had lodgings assigned to them 
ii] that part <»f the building now occupied by 
the prison of the Conciergerie. Under the 
reign of Charles V. the first great clfK'k that 
had ever been seen in France was placed in a 
square tower on the quay ; whence the name 
*'Ouai de THorloge.'* 

It was in the Palais de Justice that Charles 

VI. received the Greek Emperor, Manuel 
Palaologus, and the Emperor Sigismund, King 
of Hungary. A strange incident happened in 
connection with the visit of the latter sovereign. 
He had expressed a desire to witness the pleading 
of a case before the Parliament, and at the 
beginning of the process astonished everA'onc 
by taking the seat reserved for the King of 
France. One of the parties to the suit was 
about to lose his action on the ground that he 
was not a nobleman, whereupon, in a spirit of 
equity and chivalry, not appreciated b)* the 
assembly, Sigismund rose from his seat, and 
calling to him the pleader, who, from no fault of 
his own, was getting defeated, made him a 
knight ; which completely changed the aspect 
of affairs, and enabled the man who was in the 
right to gain his case. 

It was at the Palace of Justice that the 
marriage of Henr>' V. of England with 
Catherine of France, daughter of Charles VI., 
was celebrated. Here, tiK), Henr>' VI., King of 
F-ngland, resided at the time of his coronation 
as King of F'rance. Under the reign of Charles 

VII. ccTtain clerks, *^/esc/rrcs de ia hasockr,'* 
obtained permission to represent "farces and 
moralities*' in the great banqueting hall, an 
itnmense marble table at one of the extremities 
of the hall serving as stage. According to a 
writer of the time, this table was "so long, so 
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broad, and so thick, that no sheet of marble so 
thick, so broad, and so long was ever known 
elsewhere." The morality of the so-called 
"moralities" seems to have been more than 
doubtful ; for after a time they were stopped by 
reason of their alleged impropriety. This was 
in 1476. 

Soon, however, the clerks attached to the 
Palace of Justice reappeared on the marble 
table ; when they again got themselves into 
trouble by satirising the Government of Charles 
VIII., and even Charles himself. Several of the 
authors and actors concerned in the piece were 
imprisoned, and were only liberated at the 
instance of the Bishop of Paris, who claimed for 
them " benefit of clergy." 

The clerks of the tribunals and the students 
of the university were, in those days, troublesome 
folk. The students have always formed an 
exceptional class in Paris. Unlike the uni- 
versity students in England, they live in the 
capital, are exposed to its temptations, and 
take part in its struggles. 

During the present century in commotions 
and insurrections they have always been on the 
popular side. In former times, however, they 
formed a party in themselves ; and the students 
of Paris would engage with the citizens in 
formidable contests, which, with exaggerated 
features, resembled the " town and gown " rows 
of which our own universities have so often 
been the scene. 

"In the year 1200," says the author of 
" Singularites Historiques," "a German gentle- 
man studying at Paris sent his servant to a 
tavern to buy some wine. The servant was 
maltreated, whereupon the German students 
came to the aid of their fellow-countryman, and 
served the wine-dealer so roughly that they left 
him nearly dead. The townspeople now came 
to avenge the tavern-keeper ; and, taking up 
arms, attacked the house of the German gentle- 
man and his fellow-countrymen. There was 
great excitement throughout the town. The 
German gentleman and five students of his nation 
were killed. The Provost of Paris, Thomas by 
name, had been at the head of the Parisians in 
this onslaught ; and the heads of the schools 
made a complaint on the subject to King 
Philip, who, without waiting for any further in- 
formation, arrested the provost and several of 
his adherents, demolished their houses, tore up 
their vines and their fruit-trees, and fearing lest 
all the foreign students should desert Paris, 
issued a decree for the protection of the schools 



and those who frequented them. Thomas, for 
having incited instead of preventing disorder, 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 

In 1 22 1 the students of the university, en- 
couraged by the privileges granted to them by 
Philip Augustus, gave themselves up to all kinds 
of excesses, carrying away women and com- 
mitting outrages, thefts, and murders ; where- 
upon Bishop Guillaume pronounced excom- 
munication against all who went about by 
night or day with arms. As the decree of ex- 
communication produced little effect, the 
bishop caused the most seditious to be put in 
prison, and drove the others out of the town, 
thus re-establishing tranquillity. 

In 1223 a violent quarrel and disturbance 
broke out between the scholars and the inhabit- 
ants. Three hundred and twenty students 
were killed and thrown into the Seine. Several 
professors went to the Pope to complain of so 
cruel a persecution ; and some of them with- 
drew, with their students, from the capital. 
Paris was interdicted ; and its schools, so 
superior to those of the other towns of France, 
remained without professors or scholars, and 
were closed. 

During the thirteenth century there was as 
much credulity and fanaticism as there was 
anarchy in Paris. This was fully shown when 
a new sect, composed entirely of priests, declared 
itself. Its members denied the Real Presence, 
looked upon most of the ceremonies of the 
Church as useless, and ridiculed the worship of 
saints and relics. They addressed themselves 
particularly to women, persuading them that 
nothing they did was sinful so long as it was 
done from charity. 

An ecclesiastic named Amaury, the chief of 
this sect, set forth his doctrine to the Pope, 
who condemned it. Amaury, it is said, died of 
grief, and was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Nicholas-in-the-Fields. The disciples he left 
behind him were nearly all ecclesiastics, or 
professors of the University of Paris. There 
was, however, one goldsmith among them, who, 
we are assured, uttered prophecies. 

To discover the members of this sect a 
stratagem was employed. Raoul de Nemours 
and another priest pretended to share the 
opinions of the heretics, that they might after- 
wards denounce them. The offenders were 
then arrested and taken to the Place des 
Champeaux, when three bishops and doctors 
in theology deprived them of their degrees, and 
condemned them to be burnt alive. Fourteen 
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i}{ ihc iinli,iji[>y nuti iiiiilcruiiU [hi- tri;ilittul out, wliiii sii muny pi-rsims, rqiuttd .siKt, urc 

piiiu>lnii(.-iii .iiiil Mijiporioil it «ith Loiira'^i.'. iinwillinK l" li" s" ?■" 

Fi.iir wi-ri' ixii]ilv,l ami LcirulLiiiiu-tl t" pvr]ii-uial Aftt-r the ikath nf [,i>iii- XII. the rqin-M.-ma- 
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Th« bishops and doctors, assembled in council 
to ))n>iiiiuncv jiidv'xictit, condvmiiMl .it tht: natiiL- 
tiiiK- twii biNikK of Arihtotlu mi iiic-tapliyhio : and 
aftcT delivering tht-m over ti> thu flanit.> furbiuiu 
all piTMin- to iraiiSLTibt- ihim, read them, or 
" retain the contents in thiir memory" niider 
pain ot exeoniniiinieation. 

I'nder l.o-.ii- XII. the irrepres-.ible clerks of 
the B.i-K;he ridiculed the Sfivereifin as the 
pLT»>nilication o[ Avarice. Tlie kiiij; was 
nr>;ed l-i treat the pre>ninpiuous yniniK men 
as hi- predece-or- had <iflen done. " Let them 
pUv in all ireedont." he replied. "Let them 
speak av ihjy « ill "f me and my C.>urt. If they 
tuniee abiisvi why should they tint (Mint them 



of the sixteenth century the Theatre of th« 
Marble Table was given up altof^-ther. 

To pass to the rei(;n of KraneU L. it was at 
the Palais do Justice that this monarch receiv«l 
the challenge from the Emperor Charles V. 
His successors took up their residence in th« 
I.^>uvre. ahandoniiif; altof;ether the ancient palace, 
which was niiw occupi(.-d exclusively by the 
Law Courts. In loiS a gTi.-at portion of the 
huildiiiK wa» destroyed hy fire : and it wu only 
by incurrinf; Rreat per.tonal risk that the Regis- 
trar succeeded in saving the records of the 
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Parliament. The fire wasgenerally attributed to 
accomplices, real or supposed, of Ravaillac, the 
assassin of Henri IV. Although Ravaillac had 
declared himself solely responsible for the murder, 
and had received absolution only on condition of 
his swearing solemnly to the truth of his declara- 
tion, the police seemed resolved to implicate a 
number of other persons ; and when a certain 
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gomery, who by mishap had slain his king in a 
tournament, and, at a later period, Damiens ot 
the Four Horses had been confined. The tower 
of the conciergerie was for a long time called 
the Montgomery Tower. 

Besides the conciergerie, the hall known as 
the Salle des Pas Perdus and the so-called 
" Kitchen of Saint-Louis," with an immense 




amount of evidence had been collected against 
them the suspected ones thought it judicious 
(so the story ran) to destroy all that had been 
written down against them. All the most 
characteristic, the most picturesque part of the 
building was destroyed, including the large hall 
lighted solely through windows of coloured 
glass, in which stood the statues of the Kings 
of France. Charles VII. had cut, with a chisel, 
the English King's face ; and it was only by 
these mutilations that the statue of Henry VI. 
was recognised among the ruins. The famous 
marble table at the western extremity of the 
hall had been damaged beyond remedy by the 
flamei. At the eastern extremity, the Chapel of 
Louis XL, in which that devout but treacherous 
monarch was represented kneeling to the 
Virgin, had been entirely destroyed. 

Nearly all that remained of the ancient palace 
was the prison or " conciergerie," where Mont- 



chimney-piece in each of the four corners, formed 
part of the ancient building. 

In 1776 the Palais de Justice again took fire, 
and again was in great part reconstructed. In 
I 1835, under Louis Philippe, the Town of Paris 
decided to enlarge it, and the plan by M. Huyot, 
, the architect, was adopted by the Municipal 
Council in 1840, The royal sanction was then 
obtained ; but Louis Philippe did not remain 
long enough on the throne to see the work of 
j construction terminated. The Repubhcan Gov- 
I ernment of 1848 stopped the building ; and it 
I was only under the Second Empire in 1854 that 
it was resumed, to be completed in 1868. More 
important by far than the re -alterations, additions, 
and reconstructions of which the Palais dc 
Justice has in successive centuries been made 
the subject have been the changes in the French 
law, and in various matters connected with its ad- 
ministration. Up to the time of the Revolution 
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citi/ciis Were arrested in the most arbitrary 
manner on mere suspicion, and imprisoned for 
an indefinite time without being able to demand 
justice in any form. Some half a dozen years 
before the uprising of 17S0 the king had decreed 
that n(» one should be arrested except on a 
definite accu>ati<»n ; but the order was habitu- 
ally set at nought. 

The Palai> de Justice of the present day oc- 



de Justice contains five : the Court of Cassation, 
in which appeal cases are finally heard on 
questions of form, but of form only ; the Court 
of Appeal, the Court of Assizes, the Tribunal of 
First Instance, and the Tribunal of Police. These 
fill the halls of the immense building. 

The Court of Cassation, divided into three 
chambers, counts forty-eight counsellors, a fir>t 
president, three presidents of chamber, a pro- 



cupies about one third of the total surface of the curator-general, six advocates-general, a registrar- 
Cite. Knclosed on the east by the Boulevard du in-chief, four ordinary registrars, three secretaries 
Palais, on the we>t by the Kue dc Harlay, on of the court, a librarian, eight ushers, and a 
the north by the Ouai de I'Horloge, and on the : receiver of registrations and fines ; altogether 
south by the Ouai des Orfevres, it forms a seventy-seven persons. The Court of Appeal, 
quadrilateral niass in which all styles are opposed , divided into seven chambers, is composed of 
and confused, from the feudal towers of the Ouai a first president, seven presidents of chamber, 
de I'Horloge t<» the new buildings begun in sixty-four counsellors, a procurator-general, 
Napoleon Ul/> reign, but never completed, seven advocates-general, eleven substitutes at- 
To the left of thi> strange agglomeration tached to the court, a registrar-in-chief, and 
the air ii* pierced by the graceful spire of the fourteen ordinary registrars ; altogether 106 
Sainte-Chapelle, admirable monument of the persons. The number of officials and clerks 
piety and of the art of the middle ages. employed in the Tribunal of First Instance is 

Some portions of the ancient Palace of Justice still greater. Divided into eleven chambers, the 
are preserveil in the modern edifice, but onlv tribunal comprises one president, eleven vice- 
the substructure*^, as. for instance, in the northern I prc*sidents, sixty-two judges, and fifteen supple- 
buildings facing the Seine. The principal gate, ' mentary Judges, a public prosecutor, twenty -six 
and the central pavilion with its admirable ' substitutes, a registrar-in-chief, and forty -five 
fat^ade at the bottom of the courtyard opening clerks of registration. As for the Police Court, 
on to the Boule\'anl du Palais, were constructed it is presided over in turn by each of the twenty 



under the reign of Louis XVI. The northern 



magistrates of Paris, two Commissaries of Police 



portion, from the clock tower, at the corner of doing duty as assessors. With the addition of 



the quay, t«» the third tower behind, has been 
restored or rebuilt in the course of the last 
thirty ycar>. All the rest of the building is 
absolutely new. 

The clock tower, a fine specimen of the 
military architecture of the fourteenth centurv, 
was furnished in [370 bv order of Charles W 



two registrars and a secretary the entire estab- 
lishment consists of six persons. The entire 
number of judges, magistrates, registrars, and 
secretaries employed at the Palais de Justice 
amounts to 351 ; without counting a floating 
bodv of some hundreds of barristers, solicitors, 
ushers, and clerks, thronging like a swarm of 



with the first large clock that had been seen ' black ants a labyrinth of staircases, corridors, 
in Paris, the work of a (German, called in France ■ and passages. Yet the Palais de Justice, con- 
Henri de Vic. T<» this ckxk the northern stantly growing, is still insufficient for the 
quay owes its name of "Ouai de I'Horloge multiplicity of demands made upon it. 
du Palais" or "Ouai de THorloge.*' The bell The history of the Palais de Justice is marked 
su^peniled in the upper part of the ttnver is by the fires in which it has from time to time 
said to have sounded the signal for the massacre been burned down. The first of these broke 
of the Protestant^ on the eve of St. Hartholo- out on the night of the 5th of March, 16 iH, 
mew'> Day. August 24, 157- ; a doubtful when the principal hall and most of the buildings 
honour, which i- also claimed for the bell of adjoining it were destroyed. The second, which 
Saint-Cfermain-lWuxerrois. t<K)k place on the 27th of October, 1737, con- 
The Palai** lie J u-tice. as it now exists, possesses sumed the buildings forming the Chamber of 
a threefold char.icter — legal, administrative, Accounts, situated at the bottom of the court- 
and punitive. Here caseN are tried, here the vard of the Sainte-Chapelle- an edifice of sur- 
Preftct <'f Pi •lice performs the multifarious pas>ing beauty, constructed in the fifteenth 
liuties of hi^ otlict. and here criminals arc im- century by Jean Joconde, a monk of the Order 
prisoned. ( )t the various law courts the Palais (»f Saint Dominic. 
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The third fire declared itself during the night 
of January lo, 1776, in the hall known as the 
Prisoners' Gallery, from which it spread to all 
the central buildings. In this conflagration 
perished the old Montgomery Tower. The 
last of the fires in which so many portions of 
the Palais de Justice have turn by turn 
succumbed, was lighted by order of the 
insurgent Commune on the 24th of May, 
1 87 1, when the troops from Versailles 
were entering Paris. The principal hall, 
the prison, the old towers with all the civil 
and criminal archives (in the destruction 
of the latter the insurgents may have been 
specially interested) were all consumed. 

These repeated catastrophes, together 
with numerous restorations, have left stand- 
ing but very little of the ancient Palais 
de Justice. The central pavilion, recon- 
structed under Louis XVL in accordance 
with the plans of the architect Desmaisons, 
is connected with two galleries of historical 
interest, on one side with the Galerie Mer- 
ci6re, on the other with the Galerie Mar- 
chande. The names of "Merciere" and 
"Marchande" recall the time when the 
galleries so named, as well as the principal 
hall and the outer walls of the palace, were 
occupied by stalls and booths in which 
young and pretty shop-girls sold all sorts of 
^hionable and firivolous trifles, such as 
ribbons, bows, and embroideries. Here, 
too, new books were offered for sale. 
Here Claude Barbin and his rivals sold to 
the patrons and patronesses of the stage 
the latest works of Corneille, Molicre, and 
Racine. Here appointments of various 
kinds were made, but especially of one 
kind. 

The Palace Gallery, or Galerie du Palais, was 
the great meeting -place for the fashionable world 
until only a few years before the great Re- 
volution, when it was deserted for the Palais 
Royal. Some of its little shops continued to 
live a meagre life until the reign of Louis 
Philippe, Now everything of the kind has 
disappeared, with the exception of tno privileged 
establishments where " toques " and togas — in 
plain English, caps and gowns — can be bought, 
or even hired, by barristers attending the 
"palace." 

The entrance to the central building is from 
the Galerie Merciere, through a portico sup- 
ported by Ionic columns, and surmounted by 
the arms of France. The visitor reaches a 



broad, well-lighted staircase, where, half-way up, 
stands in a niche an impressive statue of Law, 
the work of Gois, bearing in one hand a sceptre, 
and in the other the Book of the Law, inscribed 
with the legend " In legibus salus." 
The grand staircase of the Palais leads through 




I a waiting-room, which serves also as a library, 
I to the three first chambers of the Court of 
I Appeal. The rooms are of a becomingly severe 
I aspect. The walls are painted a greenish 

grey, of one uniform tint. The tribunal is some- 
I times oblong, sometimes in horse-shoe form. 
j On the 'ight sits the assessor representing the 
I Minister of Justice, on the left the registrar 
I on duty. In the " parquet," or enclosure beneath 

the tribunal, is the table of the usher, who calls 
■ the next case, executes the president's behests, 
I and maintains order in the court, exclaiming 
' " Silence, gentlemen," with the traditional voice 
' and accent. 

I The "parquet" is shut in by a balustrade 
I technically known as the bar, on which lean 
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VL-nth chambers (rf the 
itLTttI from the Gak-rit: 
uJiik ihe fourth chamber standi) 
in thr n<itlli-(-ast cnrricr nf the sutJd gallery. On 
thr k'tt ot tlio (iak-rJe Merciere i.s the famuus 
S.illi- ilo I'as I'vrduit, seventy -four metres long 
aiitl hvciily-eiKht broad. This is the great 
iiilramv )i:ill to the courts K(-'nt:rally. Why it 
hh.nil.l \k- tailed "Salle des Fas Perdus" is not 
cviiliTil, ihiiugh the name may be due cither to 
thi- " lii>t steps " of litigants bringing or defending 
aeli'ins without result, or, more probably, to the 
" l()st slips " of those who walk wearily to and 
fro for an indefinite time, vainly expecting their 
ta.si- to Ik' called on. Whatever the derivation ! 
iif its name, the Salic des Pas Perdus is con- 1 
sidcri'd on,' of the finc'st halls in Kunipe. Twice ' 
has il Ixvn distrnvwl bv tire and cwice rebuilt. 1 
The fir-l larj;e hall of the pahice. as it was at ' 
lh..l timo .-.die,!, was hiiill under Philij. the Fair ■ 
iuid 1iiii~h<'d tow.iTds i,ti,t. It was adorned 
suiii--n.h wilh the stymies of the kings of 
l-'i,one tinrn Ph.iratnond to Krands I. ; the suc- 
u— -fill on,- II. irifi represented with their hands 
i.n-vd ii> li>,i\in in token of thanksgiving, the 
nuloiiiin.iti I'liev with head and hands lowered 
t.>« ii.i- til. tionnd. The most celebrated or- 
iiinii 111 I 'I till l.ir>;e hall was the immense marble 
l.iM. .'I uliuli .nnple mention has already been 

Mi, t ill. lire of If>i8 (in which the table split 
loi.. .. v.i.il pieces, still preserved in the vaults 
.>! ill. ji.il.iii 1 a new hall "in the same site, and 
• 'I til. ^.itii.' .liinensiiins as the old one, was built 
l-v I i..pii- 1). -hrosses. which was burnt in 1S71 
In til. tinntniiTie, to be promptly rebuilt by MM. 
Itii. Ii..nnnty and Daumet. 

I'll, -tviji civil chambers of the tribunal are 
. rit<t. d through the Salle des Pas Perdus, either 
lioiii the ground floor or front the upper storev, 
» liiili is reached by two staircases. This portion 
of the palace was partiv reconstructed in 185,1 
luider the r>ign of Napiileon III.. Baron Haii^Ls- 
tn.inii IxiTig Prefe-ct of the Seine. The fact 
IS recorded on a marble slab let into one of 
ihe walls. Ill the middle of the south part of 
Ihe S;ille des Pas Perdus. a marble monument 
w.isr.iiseii in iS;! to .Malesherbes. the courageous 
adviK.ale who defended Uiuis XVI. at the bar 
of the Convention, The monument comprise. 
the statue of Malesherbes with fiRures of France 
an.i Fidelity by his side. On the pedestal are 
low reliefs, representinij the different phases of 
the memorable trial. The statue* are by Cortot. 
^be illustrative details b>- K<»io. The I^tin 



inscription engraved on the pcdesul was com* 
posed by Louis XV'IIL, in whose reign the 
monument was executed ind placed in its present 
position. This king, who translated Horace and 
otherwise distinguished himself as a Latinist. 
is the author of more than one historical in- 
scription in the Latin language, and he com- 
memorated by this means, not only the 
heroism of Malesherbes, who defended Loui» 
XVI. at the trial, but also the piety of the 
Abbe Edgeworth. who accompanied him to the 
scaffold. 

Towards the end of the hall, on the other side, 
is the statue of Berryer, which, according to 
M. Vitu, is " the homage paid to eloquence con* 
sidercd as the auxiliary of justice." In the 
north-ea.st corner of the Hall of Lost Steps, to 
the left of Berryer's monument, is the entrance 
to the first chamber, once the bed-chamber of 
Saint Louis, and which, reconstructed with great 
magnificence by Louis XIL for his marriage 
with Mary of England, daughter of King Henry 
VII., took the name of the Golden Room. It after- 
wards played an important part in the annals of 
the Parliament of Paris. Here Marshal de Biroo 
was condemned to death on the 28th of July, 
ito2. Here a like sentence was pronounced 
af;ain.st Marshal d'Ancrc on the 8lh of July, Itol?. 
Here the kings of France held their Bed of 
Justice, solidly built up at the bottom of the 
hall in the right comer, and composed of a 
lofty pile of cushions, covered with blue I'elvct, 
in which golden flcurs de lis were worked. 
Here, finally, on the 3rd of May, 1788, the 
Marquis d'Agoult. commanding three detach- 
ments of French Guards, Swiss Guards, Sappers, 
and Cavalry, entered to arrest Counsdloc» 
d'Epremenil and Goislard, when the praklent, 
surrounded by 150 magistrates and m-entecn 
peers of France, every one wearing the insignia 
of his dignity, called upon him to point out the 
two inculpated members, and exclaimed : " We 
are all d'Epremenil and GoisUrdl What crinifr 
ha^■e they committed ? " 

A resolution had been obuined from the 
Parliament declaring that the nation alooe had 
the right to impose taxes through the Slalci- 
General. This resolution and the Kcne whidi 
followed were the prelude to the French ReTal«> 
tion. Four years later there wv do loBg u i 
either monarch or parliament, French Gonte 
or Swiss (luards. The great cliamhrt of the 
palace had become the "Hall ol F^uality.* 
I where, on the 17th of April, i''iz, m.i> rttab- 
I lished the first Kevolutionary 'IVibutul. to be 
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replaced on the loth of May, 1703, by the 
crimina] tribunal extraordinary ; which was 
re(»r);ani>eJ on the 20th of September by a decree 
which contained this phrase, still more extra- 
ordinary than the tribunal itself: ** A defender 
i> f^ranted by law to calumniated patriots, but 
refu>eil to conspiratt»rs.'* Here were arraigned - 



court on the plea of autrffuis acqutt. It was 
ruled, however, that the court was dealing; with 
new facts, and the judges had indeed >imply to 
apply the decrcx* prcmouiKed against tht>se who 
had taken part in preparing the rcprosion of 
the loth <if August. The evidence against 
Ca/otte wa> only tiNi clear, and he wa^^ con- 



r>nc cannot say trieil- that same d*Kprcmenil , dcmned to death ; which sugge>ted the epigram 

who had proclaimed the rights of the nation, that ** Judges struck where e\cxutioner» had 
and Darnave, the CrinmJists, the Queen of > spared.** 

France, Mme. ^Ili^abeth, Dantcm, Camille I Hut the«<* very judges, hound by inflexible 

r>i*smoulins, Chaumette, Hebert, and Fabre law>, could not refu>e the exprev^iiui ot their 

d*i-lglantine ; then, one after the tither, the pity and estcx*m tt> the unhappy old man. 
Kohespierres, with Couthcm, Collot d*Herbois, | While condemning him to death they rendered 
Saint-Just, Henritit, and Fouquier-Tinville-- ' htnnage to hi> ht»ne>ty and hi> courage. "Why," 

alt<»gether 2,742 victims, who>e 2.74^ heads fell exclaimed the public accuser, ** after a \irtut)us 

into the red basket either on the lf»rmcr Place lile of seventv-two vears, must vou n<»w be 

l^»uis XV., which had bec<»me the Place de la declared guilty? RecauM.* it i^ not sufficient to 

K(.voluti(»n and was afterward.s tt> Ixr known be a giNnl hu>band and a giMul father : btvaujic 

as the Place de la Concorde, or on the Place du one niu^t alM» be a g«NKl citi/en.** The President 

Tr«»iie. The numbered li'^t. which u>ed tt» Ik- ot tin- Court, in pronouncing seiitciKi-, ^.lui with 

>eni out. like aiK\\>|w|K*r, tf»>ubM.riher>. ha!*lK-en gravity aiul emotit»n : ••(Md man, regaril the 

preserved. It lK*gan with the slaughter of the 2'ith approach ot death uithout tear. It has no 

4 it August. 17-12, in which I«a Porte, inti-n.iaiit ot |>«>v\i-r to alarm Vf»u. It can lia\e no t«.rror*« for 

the civil li<«t, the journalist Duro/oi. and the >uch a man a*» ytai '* 

\itu-rable Jacques Ca/otte, auth«»r ol *• Ia- I>iahle Ca/otte asceiuled with fortitude the *trps of 

Aiiioureux." lost their heul>. the M.affold, and exclaimed. hiti«re I<>Uiriiig his 

Ca<f*tte had kept up a long corrc*>|x»nik-nc'e luatl : ** I die a^ I ha\e livtil. faithful to my (mhI 

with i*onteiu\. scvretary ot the civil li>t. aiul anii to my king.** The la*»t vii.tini ot the 2.472 

havl sent him several plans f«»r the escajK' of wa- C«ifhnhal. vicej>rr*idt lit of thr Ke\oluti«'nary 

the Royal Family, together with suggestions. Tiihuiul. and nuriiKr of the Coiiiicil-^iiiieral 

from his |)i»iiit of view invaluable, for crushing <*t the Paris C«imniime. 

the reviiliititiii The lelter> were sci/i-d at the No sh«»w of f,}iiii\. no imi:.iti«>n t\rii of 

h«»;is<- • if the inteiidant of thf civil list, tlu- lK'f«>re- lUilKial forms. I'ave tubair t-t the^- M'H^ly 

Tiuntiiitied I^ Porte ; and thc-rru|>iin Ca/«itte saiUfKes .Mn^t «'f the \i«.tims, cuiidemned 

was arrcsif.l. His dau)i;h(iT Kli/alKih full'iuid Kf.-ii lianil. weie br«iiight to the pri^.n "t the 

him til pri*<in ; an I lh«v wi rr Nith at the Co!k u filer ie at eight in the in«'riiiiig. Ud In-forc 

.\'t)Ki\e iluring the atl«n.hius m.iss.ure'^ nf Sep- the trihu:ial at tM«i. ailil executed at four. A 

itmUr The unha|»pv Niniiig i^irl had Nvn pftiitui;; i<thce c^tabhslud 111 a r<Nim adti lining 

separated frum her father siiKe the Ix ginning the t.i'urt was coniuvtid with the latti r by an 

«»f the exeiulKins, and *he imw thi'ii^ht oiiK ••jvin:i>; in tlif uall. tlir-ai^h uhi^h iii-tts and 

«>f redlining linn either t'» vi\« hi« lite or l** die tl*^uinents relating t" the cas<* |tif*<fe the 

with hini Siid.lenlv sh< luard hini ^ull tiut. :*tbunal uere p.iss4(| ; and otteii the s« ntence 

.md the n hurried d«iun a stair^a^e in the mtdst wa*> iiitn|>i>H.*d. printed, and hawked t* r sale 

•>t a {ingle irf arms. Iltfure lliere wa« time t*i in thi «tTot« Nt^re K-tng riad to the \utnn% 
.trrtst him she rushed t«>w.irds )nm. reav htd hint. " Y«'ii ilt*;:raie the ginlliitiiu- ! " said k««bes- 

threw her arms around him. and s.i ni"'. ed the p:«rre "lie iIj\ t-* l'"uijuier rtn\ille. the public 

ttrrihte |Uilge> b\ lu r ilaUL'htfiU atTiiti«>n that aiv-.i^r 

!!)e; w« re completeU tlis,irmtd Not "iiU was tin ( >t this ht%t<<iu hall i!<>:litn^ now retii.iin« but 

"l«l mall sfured. but he jiul hi« hir<*u i!.ui^hter thi f-iir walN Still. h*iwe\er. max Iv s« 1 n the 

\\<re v-nt Ixiik with a guard lif hi*n>iur t'l their I.t^Ie d*-*r <•! the stairi.asc whuh Marie Ant^nutte 

Ifine S«ifi afterwards. h*»wevrr. thr tither avetideti to ap|>ear before the rex«>Iuti*>nar\ jury, 

uj« jgaiii arre^tcxi. Jtid broni*ht before thr ie\i*- aiiti whuh %he afterwards descended on the way 

i.iti'njrv tribunal ( >n the adxice of the counsel to hrr dunge«>n 
.lefeniling him. he denied the competence «>f the j The Ifalerie Sjint-I^tuis is the name gixen to 
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the ancient gallery cnniiL-ctcd nJth tht; Gal<.Tie by no matter what court, agsuiut any penoD 
.NfurtlundL'. its iianic being justified by the born in one of the diatf icta of Paris or of the de- 
vari<nis fiirms in which incidents from the life of partment of the Seine. This record, contempUted 
Saint I.oiii.^ are rcprciicntcd on its walls. Here, i by Xapoleon I., was established in 1S51 by 

M. Kouher, at that time Minister at 
Justice. The list is kept strictly secret ; 
nor is any extract permitted except on 
the requisition of a magistrate, or 00 
the application of one of the penona 
sentenced, requiring it in his own in- 
terest. 

The Bureau of " Judicial j 
dating from 1851, enables any i 
person to plead m formA 
whether as plaintiff or defendant. 
is he obliged to plead in person. 
only stamped paper, but loliciton, t 
risters, and cvfxy legal luxury are Mi|>> 
plied to him gratuitously. It u at 
the expense of the lawj-ers that the 
pauper litigant is relieved. 

Two curious bureaux connected with 
the Palais de Justice are those in whidi 
are kept, sealed up and divided into 
series indicated by different colouif, 
objects of special v-alue taken from 
persons brought before the court, or 
voluntarily deposited by them ; together 
with sums of money which, in like 
manner, have passed into the hands 
of legal authorities. Still more curioua 
is the collection of articles of all kind* 
\ ^ ^tI)^ed in a sort of museum, wfaidi 
■B^l preM;nts the aspect at once of a bwmr 
and I if a pawnbroker's shop. Here, in 
striking confusion, are seen booca >nd 
shues, clothes, wigs, rags, and a \rarie^ 
of things seized and condemned as 
fraudulent imitations ; liltewise inttni- 
ments of fraud, such as Use tnln 
Here, too, in abundance are murderoos 
arms— knives, daggers, and revolTcn. 
Singularly interesting is the coUectiao 
of burglarious instnimenta of the mnM 
diffiTetit patterns, from the enoroMNB 
lump of iron, which might be used as 
a bartering ram, to the nxwt ddicMeljr- 
made skeleton key, feeble eDoug^ in 
appearance, but sufficiently strong to farce the 
K«k of an iron safe. There i- :■ a -..m^,;^ 
room for the cnnstantly increasiui: <.<<tl>..ti>in «^ 
objivls at the service of fn""* ■"'*. <li\\\v:. 

Ilem-ath this strange exhibition, rendered *tiD 
more >inisler by the method : (id iifJcr with 
which it is arr.inged, are dispo in iwit Monys 




ren.k-r. ju-li 
111 llif liiirc.i 
;«1 aiphalKt: 



i-.l mid coloureil wti.>d, is the e)Tig>- of 
n-, cliiM.' t<i the open space whi.Te, 
nrit* ago it was a garden, the pious 
•nt to imitate, and sometimes to 
I- beneath the .<prea<ling trees. One 
\ in tin- l',il4is ill- Jit-tice contains 
at li^t uf all the M:mences passed, 
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the fiiuT chambers which ti>Kcth(.T coiwtituti- the »aroc lunif, i» sent >truif;ht to the criminal 

the civil tribunal. ConnL-ctcd with tht- criminal |>riMin <>f .Ma/as. It will then take him a wcvk 

Iribunal, their duty i» tu try olTcncv!' punishable ti>f;et x-t at liberty. In I^mdon he w<iu1d have 

by a scale <ifM;ntences, with live yL-ar>' imprixin- been taken at once ti> the nuf;t>tratL' "f thv 

iiient a» the maximum. Acc«rdin)i to tme irf the district, who would have prtHrcedt-d without 

Ii!>t lef(i»lative enucimuntk of the Svcorul Kmpirc, ilelay to the verification <if hi> identity. It 

p.TMinK brought before a police-court remained would have bevil the affair of two hour* M mc>»t. 




|<(>.\:*i'-nally at liKrty e\ce|>t undir crjve lU- thank" t" the Mf%iii- I'f o-n^abK-i at thedi.|n»a|, 

iiiniqjni.(-o. CaM-«. tiinrroMr, in vthith the iU\ and nii;ht. n) the KiictiKh niat!i>ttj(( " 

..rkiiaer ha* Utn tak.n tn *Vf.»n/. ./.:, r. ar. Hie [fc-Iiii ....url* have «.nuiiim- i...!i.d uith 

Uiid-d t» thm .la\" ■ n... I. J -.Kii •■< '(Hijrkjbl. .ax-., hut as j ruk ih.ii .ti.t..- arc 

tn.-cri-"." 'a\* M \'nuL "hut I'ati* Mill .pt j ■wniinhji iruial ihaiaiter A.hculur.tt 

ii'..l. jn i!iMiiiiti<-n "I «liuh 1 >-ii.l.>n i. iu>tl\ "l ■> l>-w ••tA,i. •Hindh-r* ••n a |H-tl> >ialr. and 

pi I. rhar ..t di-iiiit niam-iiatt-.. •'■initbiiii; •ir<»i thi< vv* »»li" hjM- luiii .aui;bl with iheir 

i.k.- .lUT /tt^^i ./.■ /»f/i. .Iciidnii; (".lui ia«*^ hjnd. ui tli. [h^kii •■! a t;>-iiilenun <<t tin muff' 

• itliHitli nil- piiiui|ul i>i,TiI -t this in-ti "I a lad\. an ihe v.ii .■) t.>«.|i-. thr\ u-oJIy 
: .:.'ii i> thai il ptewn:- jTbiirdi\ iltt<iiti>'n dial with T>- thi-x- nu\ hi- jddiil Mu.lim 
.iti.l x-if-u* nn<tjki-s •ui.h a* uiitorluiulelv att --t priiciiJed ihratmal ailniti*i*-n<, hawkiri of 
' :i!v t<xi lti\|ueni with u< liiMaiKt-o ha^e ••! - t< •! hidiltn Uioks and a U* drunkard* l-'iom 

• ::tt(- 1, jtid will incur acain, in whuh an in- ni<<rniii|; tdl nighl ihr |H>lice are (.oiisiaiilly 
:Iin<i\< nian, arn-Miil b\' nu*iakr. ni tirtuc briiiKint: in p)N>T wrrtihr« of both wkv« . the 

■ >l a regular Marrailt intended lor aiiuthcr f4 nwn for the in>»t put in blouirs the wontru 
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iti r.lJ;^. 'rhiy arrive in "cellular" carriages, 
viil^.irlv ciilluj " salad baskets " ; and leaving 
till- vi'iiiclc tlicy arc kept together by a long 
ciiril attached to the wrist of each prisuncT. 
The |)liice i>f coiifiiiemeiit where thc\' remain 
peiuliii;: the trial is called the "mouse-trap": 
two rnu's, placed one above the other, each of 
twenty-live cells, containing one prisoner apiece. 
Kvery cell is closed in front by an iron grating, 
in the centre of which is a small aperture — a 
little SLjiiare window looking into the corridor. 
Thrimgh this window, which can be opened and 
ithuC, but which is almost invariably kept open, 
the prisoner sees all that takes place in the 
pas^a^e, and the occasional arrival of privileged 
visilDfs helps l» break the monotony of his dav- 
'riii- wire ca>ies in which the prisoners are 
det.iincd suKv'ot those of the ZiHilogical Gardens ; 
and the ih.ir.nUr of the wild beast is too often 
iiu]>ri:i<vd oil the vicious criminal features of [hc 

I)i>]iiilf. wilh call-drivers and hackney coach- 
nuii K^'icrally are, as a rule, settled by the 
tiiiniiii,".iry I't ihe district or the qiiartier. But 
siii.iu- i..'Tn]il.iiiils have now and then to be 
bi.iu>;hi l>.U>ri the Tribunal of Police. In 
ton 11- r iiMu> the hackney coaches of Paris were 
.It mil I' ihc di-Kracc and the terror of the town. , 
" Ni'iliin;;," \^rilc^ Mcrcier, "can more offend 
tlu- m- I'l .1 -li.inKcr than the shabby appearance : 
<-\ ihcM' \,hivk--. espcvially if he has ever seen ^ 
l!ic h.i.Knoy nu.hes cif I^mdon and Brussels.' 
Vil ihi- .L-]n-i.l iif the drivers is still more, 
.-.hiNkJiii; th.in that of the carriages, or of the 
>kiiiny li.nk- that drag those frightful machines. 
SiiMu' liavi- hut half a coat on, others none at 
all ; tlKv are uniform in one ptiint only, that is 
cMicme wretchedness and insolence. You may 
ob-erve the following gradation in the conduct 
otihc>e brutes in human shape. Before break- 
fa-t they are [iretly tractable, thej" grow restive 
tcAvar.i> noi.ii. but in the evening they are not 
tu be Imrnc, The commissaries or justices of 
the peace are the only umpires between the 
driver and the drivee ; and, right or wrong, 
their aw.ird i- in favour of the former, who are 
generally t.ikcn from the honourable bixly of 
[H>lice grcyhminds. and are of course allied to 
the fiirniidablc phalanx of justices of the peace- 
llowever. il ymi wi)uld*roll on at a rea.Mmable 
|wce. Iv -ure y.iu take a hackney coachman half- 
!iea>-"v<r. X.nhing ia more common than to 
sit; the (race- giving way. or the wheeU fly- 
ing I'lT at a lariKi-nt. Voa find yourself with 
■ broken >hin or a WikkIv nose; but then, for 



your comfort, you have nothing to pay for the 
fare. Some years ago a report prev-ailed that 
some alterations were to take place in the 
regulation of hackney coaches ; the Parisian 
phaetons took the alarm and drove to Choisy, 
where the King was at that time. The least 
appearance of a commotion strikes terror to the 
heart of a despot. The sight of i,8oo empty 
coaches frightened the monarch ; but his appre- 
hensions were soon removed fay the Wgilance of 
his guard and courtiers. Four representatives 
of the phaetonic body were clapped into priaon 
and the speaker sent to Bic£tre, to delit'cr fan 
harangue before the motley inhabitants of that 
dreary mansion. The safety of the iDhabltantS 
doubtless requires the attention of the Gfivera- 
ment, in providing carriages hung on better 
springs and generally more deanly ; but the 
scarcity of hay and straw, not to mention the 
heavy impost of twenty sols per day for the 
privilege of rattling over the pavement of Paris, 
when for the value of an English shilling j-ou may 
go from one end of the town to the other, pre\'enti 
the introduction of so desirable a reformation." 

In another part of his always iateretting 
" Picture of Paris," Mercier becomes quite tragic 
on the subject of Paris coaches and Paris coach- 
men. "Look to the right," he saji, "and see 
the end of all public rejoicings in Paris ; see 
that score of unfortunate men, aome of them 
with broken legs and arms, some already dead 
or expiring. Most of them are parents of 
families, who by this catastrophe must be re- 
duced to the most horrible miser)-. I had 
foretold this accident as the consequence of 
that file of coaches which passed us before. 
The police take so little notice of these chance 
medle)'s that it is simply a wonder such acci- 
dents, already loo frequent, are not still more 
numerous. The threatening wheel which rum 
along with such rapidity carries an obdurate man 
in power, who has not leuure, or indeed cares ttot, 
to obser\'e that the blood oif hu fdlow-subjecta 
is yet fresh on the stones over which his mag- 
nificent chariot rattles so swiftly. Thqr talk of 
a reformation, but when is it to take place? 
.All those who have any share in the a'twiwir- 
tration kc-ep carriages, and what care thq,' far 
the peJe>tnan traveller ? Jean Jacques RouMeav, 
in the year 1770. on the road to Mesnil-MoDtant, 
was knocked down by a large Lapland dnfrand 
remained on the spot, whilst tht ina.McT, ^-vtrrc 
in his bvrline. pxs.svd him bj- ."iih thji unic 
indilTerence which amounts to aa\agv hailurity. 
lame and bruised, > taken up and 
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LXiiiiliK'tuil to hi> hou>c by M>tiiL- cluriuhli- 
pvJMiil-. The fiviitlcnuii, or raihvr -avjtic, 
k-jniiiiK the iJviitity of ilic pc-rxm uhoni thi- 
tii'fi luil knotkvd Jouii, sent u M.TVjiit to know 
uh4t hi' o'ulil <lo (or him. 'TvU him.' >ji(l 
Kriit\s4,'jii, "to ktt-p hi> ili>R ctiatnt-tl,' ;ind Ji>- 
miwi-it the nit.-^M.-ni;i-r. Wlu-n j ouclmiun hjs 
<.ru^ht■ll or (.ripplc-J u [Uvx-ncL-r. hv may tx- 
^.'.iTrJLil bL'forL- i cominiis^irc-, uhc ftravdv it)- 
quiri.-« whvthvr the aixidciit was iiccau(ini.-d by 
thv li>rv whct-lii tv thtr liiiitl whc-d». U onv 
>h<»ilil (lie under the UtUf, no pfcuni.iry 
tljitUKv v'Jn he recovered by the h^irs-ut-law, 
lie^juH; the oochnuii U jnswerablv only tor 



Lonneitjim »ith thi> t4t;il pljce. extin);ui^he> M 
othiT?! i> that ol the unhappy Marie Antoinette. 
Alter ii lapiiMiy <•( nearly 4 year in the 'I'eniplv 
the qiKx-n w j> Londuaed on the 5th of Au^uM, 
1712, |o the (.'ontier^erie, and there Ahut up in 
4 dark narrow veil called the Council H4II, 
h^hted troni the courtyard by a liltie window 
ciii>.>ed with iron bai^. Thi> Coinicil Hall W4S 
previously diviileil into two l>y a partition. uliieh 
had now been removed ; and in place ol it a 
xTcen wa.- tixcd which, during her Kkrp. shut 
the qm-en off from the two gendarmes ordered 
to watch her day and H\g,\n. The daufchter uf 
the Ca:>ar> kit her dunt;o>n on the ijth 01 




llu- t..tn»-r ; .md even in ihi- uk- llurc i- a (kt.-lvt, 17 , :. di,-Hd m M.uk. I., app .ir l«f..rc 

J. .:l.. .I.,i..l4r.l l.y whiJi he i' nier.U |ii.It;.d ..t th. K. v..1ilIi..h.ih Jiiluui-.l. aii.l th. n.vt dav, 

-. iMii.li an atin .ind -. nnuh j Ki; ' Alt. ( thi- ,lt,.v.l ni uhit.. t-i m.|. oh., th. i.trl «hi.h 

«. I>..-I ..llKinj;aiiuIi-vdii..li..n-' i..nv,\,l )i,f f.lh. j:uill..iii.. tr.it..l..n the 

111 .1 l.lili..n |.> lh< pUe ■■( delei>li'-t) aliea.U I'U. 1 .-ii:. ,\V 
.t.-.t,!H.i. ihe l'.il.i.. >l, .Iii-li^e i..nl.,iii. J |Hr Thi- hi-t.-r;. ..1 d-.mi:.--n. «hi.h.«av. M Vitu, 

t;:,ii.i.! j.ii«.ii kn-nti lij.;..M...ll\ A- ihi- t.i. 1..11I.I :i ■! v..!.;..;ii Th. t .11- .>li:,h it h... i j.iM-d 

. .-...•.■. oJi.l. hi ii, ..Ih.i..: ii.,in. .... the II.H-. !■. In .h..l. ..lil . .i;ht : ■ haw In-.n w.ill.d up 

.■ In;:.. n.u at. r.^.,w,l...n th. ..ii, h..i..I. :i. ■ r.l. t f h■■^.•^ ih- n.-m.-.v -t a .,,»»■ un 

l.;-ri.f. alfc..il [•• b ti:.,l ki.-i, ill. .\.-i,-. «.-r;h\ .t ih. Ii.n.h tuti-.n, w.i, Iran-!..tin(.d 

t ;.t -. Ih, Appal l.-u.l .1 IM:..-. ...1 th. ;■: ..,.|i.,,.: l.v ■ t,l t .! 1....:, .WIN .n 1M-. 

.:i... >.t!aoi i.r!~n.i. wh- ..t. :h. ..!.,.,i .■! In. .,■...; i,..;- ., I .,t,„ ;i, ..ipn.ii «hi.h. like 

! -t .:...■..■ t.. I> . -iM:, I 1:1 :1..- L.lli. f ih.ili ..In it;, k^ii. h;iii.. It 

•■■■' I" ■■;> Ih. ;. t ■• ,,.^t.:..i |m-..i < : -. t - !h. .|ii.iir- .l.ini:...n I. ih. -..all.-d 

'^ ' ■ *■■■■-' ' 1'^"" ! ■■■■• til. I . n.i.ii;..:. n.:: ..- th. «..-..n.!j.;. !.-MmrU a .ha|H!.. in 

^ -i :v a i.ii: ..... rr.,„ ;!,. I .u-i.U. .! ..h. h :h. tu-.-T . i.l.i:!.!. m.l an.l th. ni.-l lufic 

\v; .:.... 144.. 1. I'r;!,.. N.,;.l..;, .--: • ; ; h. K. v-Il;;. Ji;-! wu -aM. Ka li- : I.. !tu,t 

1! -. t.i. .;i:i K M.iith, .l...ii;...|....! l>..ii:i,^.. u...:lu In;, n.i. t,. hav. pa^e.i ih.ii la-l i-.i^hi 
. ■ k....:i.u .t l.a..«..!r. III. ni..f.hi,i. .-t 

A!-. I h.;i:.r th. |»,t, ... Mm. K..U..t. -u.l I.,ali\ and o.n ai.hit.vt.italK .riiKxt.-J 

.- U ',.;... tti lh« luine «h..^ nient..r>. in w,ih ih. I'ala.,. .■! .ruili..t 1- the H-K thaiH.1, 
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I'AKIS. Ol.n AND XKW. 
ll)^t piTfctt satn-il hiiildiiiKs tliut ' TIk- n 



. J... 



■al pulacc c<iiiUiiK-d, nmn-ovfr, stVLral 

I'iiris |h.>M>M.>. iJif cuurtyard ..I' tlic Holy privaU' oratorit;.. indiiditiK in particular oiij 

Cliaptl, iiKiitioiicil iiicirc ihaii oirv in toiuict- ik-dii.atc.1 to thi- Hoiv VirKlii- In 1:17 B:iudouii» 

tion with llK- l';ilacL- ..I JiMici.-. Maml. at llic II.. Knipcror ..I Om^tantill..pk■, cshaubU-ii liy 

.•..llu^^-c..^l Loriitr ol tliu priiiupal biiildiiifj. and ihc vvurs he had bi-vn su>taiuiiiR uRaiiiM the 

is shut ill by the Tribunal til i'Mlicc and ;i portion (ircvks, taiiif to Franco to bt^j a-.M>taiicf from 

ol thi- Court ol Appeal, k can Ik- uitcTL-d from Kin^ Saint lj.iii>. Haudouiii wa> of the Hon-; 




five difr,ri-nt points: from the RoiiKvard of the 
l'a!.i..ol .(it-uce ; hv two different ..I>l■ni^K^ from 
the I'nliu- TrilninalT (r..m tbe xi-ialka d.p,.t 
..f III.- I'ref.vnire of I'oli.v ; ami tinni the fnu' 
dii .M.ii .'11 Itx' nortli...iM. No more a.lmir.ihle 
s[-e.i!n.n ..f the reliyinii- .irehileelure of (he 
nji.i.lK- .iMe- i- I., lie f...ni.i : nnr i- :m\ ihiirch 



1 m..i 



r.ih!e hv 



K..im.te.! bv 



oriuni 



K..l>t-rl I. 
i- acii—ii'ii li' the throne, it re|i 
■il p.il..ii- i-1 whiib it h.i.l lornic. 
Iel;...le.| to S.iint n.inh..lomew. 
:n tile kirn:- ol the lir^t dviu-tv. 



rul it- 
I. the 



of I-'IandcTs. and in consideration of a large sum 
of money, he pUtljicd to the French king hi& 
L-oinity of N'ainiir, and alluwt-d him to redeem 
certain holy relio— the crown of thorns, the 
^pon>ie wliicti had wiped away the blood and 
>«v.Ll of the Saviour, and the lance with which 
hi- -ide h:id Ixen pierced -on which the Vene- 
U.111-. the I lilloe-e. the Abbes> of PiTcvul. Pietro 
C.irn.iro. and I 'tier /aimi had lent tl^ooo 
;;iil.i iiiete>. The relics arrivcfl in France the 
year afierw.ird-. and cro>-i-d the country* in the 
mid-t of pioii- ■!enion>l rat ions firom the whole 
[lopulation. The kiiiK himself, and the C(n:n! 



le J«». 



THE SAINTE-CHAPELLE. 



of Artois, went to receive them at Sens and 
bore on their shoulders the case containing 
the crown of thorns. Thus, in formal 
procession, they passed through the streets 
of Sens and of Paris ; and the holy king 
deposited the relics in the oratory of the 
Virgin until a building should be erected 
specially for their reception. This was the 
Holy Chapel, of which the first stone was 
laid in 1245- The work had been 1 
to the architect Pierre de Montreuil or 
de Monlereau, In three years it was 
finished, the chapel being inaugurated on (he 
25th of April, r248. "Only three 
years for the construction of i 
an edifice," exclaims a French ^ 







"when the nineteenth century can- 
not manage to restore it in thirty 

The Holy Chapel is composed of 

two chapels one above the other, 

having a single nave without 

transept, each chapel possessing 

a separate entrance. The upper 

chapel, approached through the 

Galerie Merciere, was reserved for 

the king and his family, \-.ho, from 

thf royal palace, entered it on foot. 

The lower chapel, intended for the 

inferior officers attached to the 

, became later on, in virtue 

uf a papal bull, the parish church 

of all who lived in the immediate 

neighbtiurhood of the palace. If 

the HlIj Chapel la admirable by 

It dcMgn and proportion it is a 

mar\el of constructicn from 

a tethnicai point of \ tew It 

rests on slender Lolumns, 

which seem incapible cf sup- 

prrtnig it T he r j( f in 

pointed \iult 1 f, I \ery 
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lt)fly ; ami tor the last mx centuries it has 
re^i^ted every cau>e of destruction, incUiilinjjj 
the tire which, in 1030, threatened tlie entire 
building. 

No more beautiful specimens of stained glass 
are to be seen than in the Holy Chapel, with its 
immen>e windows resplendent in rich and varieil 
colours. A remarkable statue of the Virgin 
b<»wing her head as if in token of assent, now at 
the Hotel Cluny, belonged originally to the 
H<»ly Chapel. According to a pious legend, 
the tigure bent forward to show approval of 
the d«>ctrine of the Innnaculate Conception as 
formidated by Duns Scutus, who was teaching 
theology at Paris in 1304, and from the time of 
the miracle until now maintains the same 
gesture of inclination. 

M<»re than one medi;eval traditi»>n makes 
statues, anvl specially >tatues of the Virgin, 
jK-rform similar action>. There is, for example, 
in the ("'///A.s Dauts a ^tory of a .statue of the 
Virgin to which a certain h)urf^chi!i qui tinniitt 
unc (iiitrw prayed that .^he would either make the 
lady return his love or cause that love to cease. 
Some time previously a Hebrew magician 
had olTered to .•^ecure the lady's affections 
for the infatuated httirju^cf/is provided he wouKl 
renounce (iod, the saints, and especially the 
Blo.seii Virgin ; to which the desjxjndent lover 
replied that th<>ugh. in his grief and despair, he 
might abandon everything else, vet nothing 
Could make him relinquish his allegiance and 
devotion t<» the Hle»ed Virgin. This tidelity, 
uniler all temptations, gave him some right, 
he hopeil, to implore the influence of the merci- 
ful Virgin t»>wards softening the heart of the 
\v<»man he m) passionately loved ; and the statue 
t)f the Virgin, before which he prostrateil him.self, 
showed by a gentle inclination of the head that 
hi> prayer was lieard. Fortunately, the lady 
wlio.se cold demeanour had so vexed the heart 
<»t her l4»ver was in the church at the very 
m<»ment <»f the miracle, and, seeing the Virgin 
Ixiw her head to the unhappy hturi^this, felt 
convinced that he must be an excellent man. 
Thereupon she went up to him, asked him why 
lu lot iked st» sail, reproached him gentlv with 
n«»t having vi>iteil her i»t late, and ende*! by 
U'^-uring hin\ that it he still loveil her she fully 
returned hi^ affect ion. Somewhat analt)gouN lo 
thi- legend, though in a ditTerent order of 
ide.-. is that i»f the Commander who>c 
>r,tti;t Otiii Juan in\ ited to supper, with 
C"!i-»i|UenLe- ti»o familiar to be worth re- 
pe./.;:ig 



The ancient statue of the N'irgin, once in the 
Holy Chapel, venerated now in the Hotel Cluny, 
regarded simply as a curiosity, has been replaced 
by a motlern statue. The sacred relics which 
the Holy Chapel at one time possessed are still 
preserved at Notre Dame. The gold case which 
enclosed them was, at the begiiuiing of the 
Revolution, sent to the Mint to be converted 
into coin. 

The spire which now surmounts the Holy 
Chai)el is the fourth since the erection of the 
buikling. The first one, by Pierre de Montreuil, 
was crumbling away from age under the reign 
of Charles V., who thereupon had it restored by 
a master -car jK'nter, Robert Foucher. Burnt in 
the great tire of 1030, this second spire was re-con* 
struct ed by order of I^^uis XHL, and destroj'ed 
during the Revolution. The f(»urth c*dition of 
it, which .still exist.s, was built bv M. I^assus 
in the florid stvle of the fir.st years of the fifteenth 
century. 

The one thing which strikes the visitor lo the 
Holy Chapel alxne everything else, and which 
cannot but make a lasting itnpression on him, 
is the wonderful beauty of the stained gbsft 
wiiuiows already referred to. They date, for 
the most part, from the reign of Saint I^uis, 
and Were put in on the day the building was 
consecrated in 124S. In their present condition 
and form, however, they take us back only 
to the year 1X37. During forty -six years (1791 
to i^^^J) the Holy Chapel was given up to all 
kinds of uses. First it was a club-house, then 
a flour magazine, and finally a bureau for official 
documents. This last was the least injurious of 
the purj^oscs to which it was turned. Never- 
theless the incomparable stained glass windows 
were interfered with by the construction of 
various Ix^xes anil cupboards along the sides 
of the building, no less than three metres of 
the lower part of each window being thus sacri- 
ficed. Certain gla/iers. moreover, employed to 
take down the windows, clean them, and put 
them back, had made serious mistakes, re*storing 
portions of windows t<» the wrong frames. The 
subjects of the stained art-work are all from the 
Holy Scriptures, aful on a thousand glass paneb 
tigure a thousand tlifferent personages. 

The restoT.ition of the windows had been 
entrusted, after a public competitit>n, to M. 
Henri (ierante. a I'Vench artist who. more than 
anv other, has contributed to the resurrection 
of the seemingly l(»st art of painting on glass. 
Hut. unhapjiily, .M, (lerante died bef€>re K-gin- 
ning \\\^ work, which, thereupon, was divided 
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between M. Steintheil, for the drawing and 
painting, and M. Lusson for the material pre- 
paration. Their labours were crowned with 
the most complete success. Entering the Holy 
Chapel one is literally dazzled by the bright 
rich colours from the windows on all sides, blend- 
ing together in the most harmonious manner. 



centuries ago the necessity was rt.'cognised in 
France of leaving commercial and imJuslrial 
cases to the decision of men competent, from 
their occupation, to deal with such niatler:'. 
Paris owes its Tribunal of Commerce to King 
Charles IX. ; but the code under which issues arc 
now decided dates only from September, i Ho? -- 




Right and left of the na^'e the place is shown 
where Saint Louis and Blanche de Ca&tille were 
accustomed to sit opp>osite one another to hear 
mass and other religious services. A corner, 
moreover, is pointed out. with an iron network 
before it. where, according to a doubtful tradi- 
tion, the suspicious Louis XL us.-d to retire in 
order to hear mass without being seen ; perhajK 
also to watch the faithful at their prayers. In 
many an old French church corners and 
passages may be met with, protected bv a 
network or simply b)' rails, which served, it 
is said, to shut off lepers from tht genera! 
congregaiion. 

Closely aiwx:iated with the PaLii d-; Ju-ticc i-^ 
the Tribunal of O^mmerce. whi^h ha.- in own 
code, its own judges and functi'.nario;. TTir*:: 



from the First Empire, that is to say. The 
commercial judges are named for two years by 
the merchants and tradesmen domiciled In the 
department of the Seine. Formerly the Tribunal 
of Commerce, nr Cunnular Tribunal, held it* 
sittings at the back of the Church of Saint-.\I(:ry 
in the Hotel des Comuis. the gate of which used 
to suppfirt a statue of I>,ui:, XIV., b>- Simon 

This mercantile court CinMit^ of five mtrchanU, 

the first bearing the title of judg':. and the four 
others that of ton-uls. The Tribunal of O-m- 
merce wa> rcm',V'jd from th'; o!d houv; in the 
Ruc Saint-Mtry in i-;-,. to b.; in-.Lall':d on fh« 
fin.: :i:ort-y of th-; newlv u.Ti-.tr.i'Acl \U...r>: 
yni'Vi. however, the pia^e a^-i;;ri':d to jf r/:'.sr(i': 

of u-^<^ brought befur-^ the co-;.-: ; ku<\ a -[^y^iai 
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edifice was erected for the Tribunal of Commerce Interior of the Revolutionary Committees," the 
in the immediate vicinity of the Palais de most cutting satire ever directed against the 
Justice. This structure, quadrilateral in form, 1 tyranny of the Jacobins ; and, in another style, 
is bounded on the north by the Quai aux Fleurs, " The Perilous Forest, or the Brigands of 
on the east by the Rue Aube, on the south by Calabria," a true type of the ancient melodrama, 
the Rue de Lutece, and on the west by the Suppressed in 1807, this theatre underwent a 
Boulevard du Palais. To build a new Palais de I number of transformations, to serve at last as 
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Justice it was necessary to destroy all that ex- ' 
isted of the ancient Cite'. One curious building, 
which, after undergoing every kind of modifica- 
tion, ultimately, in order to make room for the 
Court of Commerce, disappeared altogether, was , 
the ancient Church of Saint Bartholomew, 
This sacred edifice during the early days of 
the Revolution, when churches had gone very 
much out of fashion, became the Theatre , 
Henri IV., to be afterwards called Palais Vari<;te, 
Theatre de la Cite, Cite Variete, and Theatre 
Mozart. Here was represented, in i7<)5, "The ^ 



a dancing saloon, known to everyone and be- 
loved by students under the title of The Prado. 

The cupola of the Tribunal of Commerce is a 
reproduction, as to form, of the cupola of a little 
church which attracted the attention of Napoleon 
III. on the borders of the Lake of Garda while 
he was awaiting the result of the attack on the 
Solferino Tower. The Audience Chamber of 
the Tribunal is adorned with paintings by 
Robert Fleury, representing incidents in the 
commercial history of France from Charles IX. 
to Napoleon III. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THK FIKK HKK'fADK AM) THK POI.ICK. 
The Sa/^urS'/^m/Urs -The Prefect of Police— The Canfr He^nNu.time-Ttxt Spy Sy»tefn. 



1"^HK Tribunal of Gnnmcrcc, standin;^ north 
of the Rue do Lutccc, has for jK-ndant on 
it> M»:Uh >idc (that is to say, between the Rue 
de Lulece and the quay) the barrack of the 
Republican (iuard and two houses adjoinin^j it, 
on-j «»f which is the private roidence of the 
Prefect of Pohce : where, moreover, he has Iiis 
private oJFice ; while the second contains the 
station of the firemen of the town <»f Paris. 

The I'ire Prij^ade, or corps of Sapeurs-ponipiers, 
is p.irliv under the ihrection of the Prefect ot 
Police, partly umler that (»f the Minister of War, 
whi) take> charge of its organisation, its recruit- 
ment, auxl it> internal administration. Much 
wa- >.iid at the time ot the terrible fire at the 
OpJra Comique in l^^Xy of the evils of this dual 
svstem ; the chief of the corps, an olliccr ap 
jKiinted by the War Mini>ter, bein^; often an 
exj)erienLed >oldier, but never iK'fore his appoint- 
ment a >killed fireman. There is a reason, 
however, for placin)T the Sapeurs-pompiers under 
the oriier> (»f the Minister of War. During the 
camjui^n i»f 1^70 anil i-Sji the (lermans refusc\l 
to recoMiii>c the military character of corps not 
hoMinn lluir conuui»ion from this minister. 
Thu^ the National (lUariK, as a purely civic 
b<»ilv. were not lo()keil upon as .M»ldiers, and were 
thre.iten.il with the penaltie> inflicted on persons 
takinv; u|) arm> without authority from the 
Central military power. In the next war against 
(lermany the French propose to call out the 
wln»le <»f their available forces ; and to be reco^;- 
ni^eil as regular tHM^p^ the Sapeurs-pompiers 
must have a military 4»r^anisation and act under 
military chief> formally apj^ointed and responsible 
to a superior t»t1icer. All this, however, could 
surely be acco:iipli>hed without rendering the 
corps unfit tor the special duties a>.si;^ned to it. 

The S.ipeurs-pompier.s are or^xaniMil in twelve 
ci»mpanies. !<»rminj^ tw<» battalit»ns. and are 
di-tribuled .inioni; the 150 barracks, stations, and 
w.itch-hi»u.se> coinpri^til in the twentv di>lrict^, 
or ./;■/'./; //w •///.;// \, nf Pari<. 

Thv MaLii-traiv of th • I*nfi\t of I*i»Iicf wa> 
cr«. itid un It r tin- C'on-ulalr i»t the i-t of lulv. 
I ^00. wliL-n ilu' C'tutral P<»wer t*Mik ov^r tin- 
i^j rural p«ilii.i dutits rntru^teil unikr the 
M«UKn\hv to the Lieutenant-(reneral i»f Police, 



and which had been transferred bv the Rcvfilu- 
tion to the Commune of Paris. The Prefect i» 
s|K'cially empowered to take, personally, evcrj- 
step necessary for the discovery and repression 
of crime and for the punishment of criniinab. 
He is char^^ed, moreover, under the authority <»f 
the Minister of the Interior, with all that relates 
to the administrative and economic government 
of the prisons and houses of detention and 
correction, not only in Paris, but throughout the 
department of the Seine, as well as in the Cf»m- 
munes of Saint-Cloud, Sevres, Meud(»n, and 
Kn^hien, suburbs of Paris belonging t<» the 
department of Seine-et-Oise. 

The Prefect of Police has beneath his orders 
all the police of the capital, or rather i>f the 
department to which the capital belongs. This 
service is divided into two special organisations: 
Municij)al Police and Agents of Security. The 
''Security'* f(»rce consists of three hundred 
agents with the title of inspector, commanded by 
five chief inspectors, ten brigadiers, and twenty 
sub-brigadiers. These agents are emph»yed in 
arresting malefactors, and are viewed with 
intense hatred by the criminal class generally. 
The .Municipal Police counts an effecnive «*f 
about S.ooo men, commanded by ;S peace 
officers, 25 chief insjx-ctors, 100 brigadiers, and 
700 sub-brigadiers. The entire expenditure of 
the Prefecture of the Police Serx'ice amounts to 
twenty-five millitni francs a year, of which eleven 
millions are put down for pay and the remainder 
for uniforms, office ex))en$es, and all kinds of 
extras. 

** If," says a I^Vench writer who knows Ix>ndon 
as well as Paris, ''our police is not a]vi*a\-s 
so clear-sighted and so clever as it might be, 
it is. at any rate, more tolerant than vexatious. 
Our 'keepers of the |Kace ' do not impose on 
the Paris population all the respect that the 
I-'nglish people feels for its policemen ; nor 
have they the >ame rigid hearing or the same 
lu rculean as|vct. Rut. on the other hand, lhe%* 
are withf»ut their brutality — quite incredible to 
an\one who has nnt lived in I^mdon. Nearlv 
all have Iven in the army, and they pre>er\"e 
the familiar aspect of the French soldier ; while 
of the ruks laid down by the Prefecture, the one 
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they least observe is that which forbids them to 
talk in the street with servant maids and cooks. 
But they are intelligent, ingenious, possessed of 
a certain tact, and brave to the point of self- 
sacrifice. They are at present more appreciated 
and more popular, with their tunic, their military 
cap, their high boots, and their little cloak, 
which give them the look of troops on a cam- 
paign, than were the Sergents de Ville whose 
swallow-tail coat and black cocked hat were 
so much feared by rioters under the reign of 
Louis Philippe.'' 

The Barracks of the Prefecture are occupied 
by the Garde Republicaine, which succeeds the 
Garde de Paris, the latter having itself succeeded 
the Garde Municipale, which was simply the 
Gendarmerie Royale of the Town of Paris, 
created under the Restoration. After the Revo- 
lution of 1 848 the name of the Garde Municipale 
was changed, as after the Revolution of 1830 
the title of Gendarmerie Royale was abolished. 
Notwithstanding alterations of name and certain 
slight modifications of uniform, the Republican 
Guard is a legion of gendarmerie like the different 
corps that preceded it. Commanded by a 
colonel, the Republican Guard is divided into 
two detachments or brigades, each under a 
lieutenant-colonel ; the first consisting of three 
battalions of infantry, the second of three 
squadrons of cavalry. The whole force com- 
prises 118 officers, with 2,800 men beneath their 
orders — 2,200 infantry, and 600 cavalry. 

The Republican Guard, one of the finest corps 
that can be seen, belongs to the cadres of the 
regular army ; and it served brilliantly in the 
war of 1 870 and 1 87 1 . Its special duties, however, 
are to keep order in the City of Paris ; though, 
in consideration of its mixed character, the pay 
assigned to it is furnished, half by the State, half 
by the Town of Paris. Among other merits 
it possesses an admirable band, in which may 
be found some of the finest orchestral 
players in a capital possessing an abundance of I 
fine orchestras. The evidence of a Garde 
Republicaine, or gendarme, is accepted at the 
police courts as unimpeachable. The written 
statement drawn up by a gendarme may be 
denied by the accused, but it cannot be set aside. 

" As a matter of fact,'' says M. Auguste Vitu, 
in his work on " Paris," " very few evil results 
are caused by this rule ; for the gendarme is 
honest. But he may make a mistake. In 
London, the magistrate, having generally to 
deal only with policemen of his own district, 
knows them personally, can judge of their 



intelligence and disposition, and is able in certain 
cases to see whether they are obscuring or 
altering the truth. He exercises over them^ 
in case of negligence or error, accidental or 
intentional, the right of repfimanding and of 
suspending them. In Paris the * judges of 
correction,' before whom, at one time or another, 
every one of the * keepers of the peace' or of 
the Republican Guards (altogether about 10,000 
men) may appear, can only accept their evidence. 
It is doubtless sincere, but there is no way of 
testing it." 

Of the spy system in connection with police 
administration it is difficult to speak with ac- 
curate knowledge, for the simple reason that 
it is not until long afterwards that secret ar- 
rangements of this kind are divulged. But 
in principle the system described by Mercier 
more than a hundred years ago still exists. 

" This," writes that faithful chronicler, " may 
be termed the second part of Parisian grievances. 
Yet, like even the most poisonous reptile, 
these bloodhounds are of some service to the 
community : they form a mass of corruption 
which the police distil, as it were, with equal 
art and judgment, and, by mixing it with a 
few salutary ingredients, soften its baneful 
nature, and turn it to public advantage. The 
dregs that remain at the bottom of the still 
are the spies of whom I have just spoken ; for 
these also belong to the police. The distilled 
matter itself consists of the thief-catchers, etc. 
They, like other spies, have persons to watch 
over them ; each is foremost to impeach the 
other, and a base lucre is the bone of contention 
amongst those wretches, who are, of all evils, 
the most necessary. Such are the admirable 
regulations of the Paris police that a man, 
if suspected, is so closely watched that the 
most minute transaction in which he is con- 
cerned is treasured up till it is fit time to arrest 
him. The police does not confine its care to 
the capital only. Droves of its runners are sent 
to the principal towns and cities in this kingdom, 
where, by mixing with those whose character is 
suspicious, they insinuate themselves into their 
confidence, and by pretending to join in their 
mischievous schemes, get sufficient information 
to prevent their being carried into execution. 
The mere narrative of the following fact, which 
happened when M. de Sartine was at the head 
of this department, w^ill give the reader an idea 
of the watchfulness of the police. A gentleman 
travelling from Bordeaux to Paris with only 
one servant in his company was stopped at 
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tlu- mnipiki- hy thi- CuM<im H<)usc iitlictr, whu, 

liuviiij; iiuiiiirtJ hi.- naiiu-, lold him he must 

};i) liircctly to M. dc Sartinc. The travdli-r 
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writer, dealing; with this -.ubjuct, tracer the 
hi.-tory of i;spi(inaf;c to the remotest antiquitv : 
the first spies being, aLCordin); to his vi«w. the 
brothers of Joseph, who were for that rvaMin 
detained when they visited him in Kg^-pi a.* 
I'haraoh'a minister. The Konian» vmployi.-d 
and both Nero and Cultijula 
had an immeiiM: number t<t 
secret agents. Alfired the 
(ireat was a spy trf the 
chivalrous, self - ucrilicinK 
kind ; tor. risking hi:^ life 
on behalf of his own peopl« 
be would a.ssuredly. had he 
been reco);ni>ed in the 
Danish camp, have been 
put to death. Tht spy 
system was first established 
in France on a larf;c, widely 
orfianised siale hy Kieheiieu, 
under whose orders the 
n'ltoriiius Father Joseph he- 
came the dinttoT of a net- 
work of spies which included 
not only all the rvltpou* 
orders of France, but many 
persons belonf^iiif; to the 
nubility and middle cla-o*,- 
This siirt of conspiracy- had, 
er. its corre-spoiidents 
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The Police, stronglv or- 
fianiseti under Louis XIV.. 
included u numerous bodv 
of spie-s. But all that hod 
lH.-fore been known in 
the way ff espionage was 
eclipsed in I.ouis XV. '> 
reign, when the too faminn 
Dl- Sartine, Lieutenant of 
Police. Rave t« his spy >}■*- 
teni a prodigiouii vxteiisiun. 
I'nder the administration of 
De Sartine spies were em- 
ployetl t<i fidlow the Court : 
of Foreign Affairs main- 
.11 of spies to watch the 
■ilineTs arriving in Paris. 
ain. in particular, the object ot 
his coiir-e of action is fullowcd 
d.i\- in Russia, not only secretly. 
in-tance openlv. Thus thv chief 
'Mitivted with the Foreign (Xfiot 
iranner in the ptditest manner a» 
in ci'ming to Ku»»ia, the IHends. 
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if any, that he has there, his occupation, and his 
pecuniary resources. 

A report is attributed to the above-named 



Lieutenant of Pohce in which i 
to watch thoroughly a family 
of twenty persons forty spies 
would be necessary. This, 
however, was an ideal calcula- 
tion, for, in realitj', the cost 
of the spy system under Louis 
XV'., as set down in the ofHcial 
registers of the police, did not 
amount annually to more than 
20,000 francs. The Govern- 
ment had, however, at its 
disposal much larger sums re- 
ceived for licences from the 
gambling houses, and as fines 
and ransoms from evil-doers of 
all kinds. Berryer, the suc- 
cessor of De Sartine — bearer 
of a name which, in the 
nineteenth century, was to be 
rendered honourable - — con- 
cei\ed the idea, inspired, per- 
haps, by a fan]] liar proverb, 
of employing as spies criminals 
of various kinds, principally 
thieves who had escaped from 
prison or from the pursuit of 
the police. These wretches, 
banded together in a secret 
arniv of observation, were only 
t<n) zealous in the performance 
of the work assigned to them ; 
for, on the slightest negligence 
or prevarication, they were sent 
back to the hulks or to gaol, 
where a hot reception awaited 
them from their former com- 
rades in crime. Hackney- 
c<iachmen. innkeepers, and 
lodging-house keepers were also 
engaged as spies, not to speak 
of domestic ser\-ants, who, 
through secret agencies, were 
sometimes supplied to house- 
holders by the police them- 
SL:lves. Many a person ivas 
sent to the Bastille in virtue 
of a /ftfrr t/i- cachet issued on the representation 
of some valet before whom his master had uttered 
an imprudent word. 

Mercier's picture of the spy system in f'ari^ 
a few years before the Revolution is, to i-idije 
18 



from other contemporary accounts, in no way 

exaggerated. The Revolution did not think 

even of suppressing espionage, but it endeavoured 

set forth that I to moralise this essentially immoral, if sometimes 




I necessary, institution. In a ref>ort on this sub- 
ject dated November ?o, I78q, only a few 

\ months after the taking of the Bastille, the 
following significant passage occurs : — " We 
have been deprived of a sufficient number of 
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obiitrvcrs, a Wirt of iiniiy opcratinu under tlit; 
firiicrs irf the iild polico, w'likh ni:iiic considerable 
use of it. If iill the districts were well or(;:mised, 
if their crnnniittLes Mere ivisely thoseii and not 
too nuineriiiis, we should apparently have no 
re;isoti to rej^'et thu r-uppression of that ihIuius 
institution which our opjjressors empliiyed >o 
long again-t u>." The writer of the report was, 
in fact, recomuiendiiifi. without being apparently 



ancient pattern ; and when the Empire vzi 
e.-itabhshed, Napoleon's famous Prefect of Poh*.e. 
I'ouche, made of espionage a pertoct scieiiee. 
I-'ouche had at his service spies of all claisrv^ and 
kinds ; and the ingenious Mme. de Bawr hx-, 
in one of her best tales, imagined the ca.-e «>f i 
pocff cure, who, after the suppression of churchts 
L'ligious SLTvices. calls upon Fouche. 



^hoolfellott-of his 




a.sk for some emploviiieni : 
when the crafty pi-hce 
minister assigns a ct-nain 
>alary to his ^implc- 
niinded friend and telU 
him not to do any scriou* 
work fur the prcMiit. but 
to go about Paris amu>ing 
himself in various cafe» 
.ind [daces of entertain- 
ment, after which he can 
look in trom time to time 
and siy what ha:> chiefly 
struck him in the per* 
sons he ha> seen and 
the conver^ation.•. he has 
heard. At last the iimo- 
ceiit cure finds that he has 
been doing the work uf 
a spy. Fortunately, when 



he 



what 3 



aw.ire of it. a system of open deiuinciatKin 
nece>>itating previinMv that M-eret e-pii-nage 
whiih he t'umd sn jialrlul: t.>r Kh.re de- 
uomiLin); it vmuld he ue^e—.irv I" nb-erve 
and w..tch. NeverlheU—, the P..li..e •■( (he 
Kev. .hit i..n empl. .v. >1 n. ■ reiiul.ir -pie-, ri ;;i-I i ro I. 
■ Ti-ani-ot. and |Mld. until t" .; : ih..u;;h ihi- did 



t wh..h-..d. 
..f .."liid-.u- vlunteer-. K..be-l.ierre. h..w, 



luit 



base purfNise he has hevfl 
turned. Napoleim lias just 
rc-tored public wor>hip ; 
whereui>on, by way of 
amends, Fouche u>es his 
influence with the Em- 
peror to get the pfvir man 
Tj^TJ - - re-appointed to his old 

pari>h. 
;' ■ . L'ndtT the Kestorati<« 

the spy sj-siem was niain- 
.;^ tained as under the Em- 

pire, hut with addilitmal 
^ intricacies. Fouche had 

been replacetl bv \'idocq. 
who, among other strange 
devices for getting at the thoughts of the public, 
obtained from the Cnvernnient permi>»ion to 
i-tabli>h a public bowling alley, which colk-aod 
ennvd- '.f peuple, whose ciMivcTsations were 
li-tened t" and reported by agents employed 
(IT the purp'i-e. The bowling alle>' hr'iught 
in -.-me 4.000 t" 5,000 francs a year, which wa* 
-[Kilt on .idditional spies. The Prefc-ct Pelavau, 
uiih Vidm.i| a^ his lieutenant, went back to 
the -y>iem of IkiTyer under the ancient regime^ 
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taking into the State service escaped criminals, 
who for the slightest fault were sent back to 
gaol. An attempt was made by the same 
Delavau, in humble imitation of Berrj'er, to 
get into his service all the domestics of Paris ; 
and in this way he renewed an old regula- 
tion by which each servant was to keep 
a book and bring it to the Prefecture of Police 
on entering or leaving a situation. To their 
credit, be it recorded, most of the servants 
abstained from obeying this discreditable order. 
Finding that his plan for watching private 
families through their servants did not answer, 
Delavau multiplied the number of agents 
charged with attending places of public enter- 
tainment. 

"The Police," writes M. Feuchet in his 
" M^moires tires des Archives de la Police," 
"will never learn to respect an order so long 
as its superintendents are taken from the hulks 
and feel that they have their revenge to take 
on the society which has punished them." The 
justice of this remark has since been recognised. 
The first care of Delavau's successor, the honour- 
able and much regretted M. de Belleyme, was 
to dismiss, and even to send back to their 
prisons, the army of cut-throat spies employed 
by the Prefect he replaced. At present, though 
his occupation stands no higher in public opinion 



than of old, the spy is not the outcast that he 
formerly was. Without being an honest man 
in the full sense of the word, he is not literally 
and legally a criminal. It is even asserted that 
the French spy of our own time is a man of 
some character ; by which is probably meant 
that he has never been convicted of any offence, 
that he does not drink, that he has no depraved 
tastes, and that in a general way he can be 
depended upon. "Espionage," says Montes- 
quieu, " is never tolerable. Otherwise the 
trade would be exercised by honourable men. 
From the necessary infamy of the person must 
be inferred the infamy of the thing." This, 
in effect, is just what the Minister d'Argenson 
said when he was reproached with engaging 
none but rogues and knaves as spies. " Find 
me," he replied, "decent men to do such 
work ! " The decent men have now, it appears, 
been found. So much the better. 

As, however, there is said to be honour 
among thieves, so there is sometimes honesty 
among spies. Witness the case of the Abb^ 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy, simultaneously employed by 
Louis XIV. to keep watch over Prince Eugene, 
and by Prince Eugene to report all that 
was done by Louis XIV., and who is said 
to have given the most exact information to 
both his employers. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THK PARIS HOSPITALS. 
The Place liu r.ir%U— The Parvii of Notre Dame— The Hotel -Dieu — Mercier'i Criticti 



IN the matter <>f ix>licc admiiiibtration and of 
civic government jrcnerally, the Hotel de 
\'ille is i<» the whole of Paris what the Mansitm 
Hoii>e and the (xuildhall are to that part of 
London known specially a> the City. The 
Hotel de X'ille ha> charge, moreover, of all the 
Paris h(»pitals and henevolent institutions. The 
f^eneral admini>tration of ihe hosj)itals is en- 
trusted to a Director, under the surveillance of 
a Con^ultative Connniltee. 

The mo«^t ancient and mo>t celebrated of all 
the l\iri> ho>j)itaN is the Hotel-Dieu, occupying 
a s|)a.e which i> hounded on the north by the 
Ouai au\ l''leur>. on the south bv the Place du 
Parvi-. on the we>t bv the Rue de la Cite, and 
on the ea-l In' the Rue li'Arcole. 

The Place du Parvi^ tloerves a word of 
mention t<» it>elf. The word ** Parvis " has 
several ilerivation>. the most popular of 
which i^ fr«>m the Latin /<//v/^//.y//i*. The aticient 
f<>rm of the I'Vench word wa.s///n//.y or pdiunts, 
contracted into f>iir7i.s : and it was applied to 
the open ^})ace in front of a church because, in 
the day* ot the ** mysterio." it was here that 
the j)aravli-e of the j)lay wa^ h>cated. According 
to another derivation, the *' parvi> " i> the ground 
oulsiile a church which **/'''''' **^ "guards" 
the principal door — hui\ in the ancient French. 
In lhi> >in^e the word i> u>ed to denote, in the 
Jewi>h Temple, the >pace artjund the tabernacle. 
Piini\ n'lratf is a phra>e empl<»yed by French 
ix»el> to signify heaven or the firmament : which 
d<»e.> n(»t at all prove — indeed seems to disprove 
- -that ////v /!\ mean.N. or ever did mean, the >ame 
thing as />itnt(//\su\. The ptinis (»f the old 
churche-^ wa^. in any case, used a-^ a place of 
penance f«»r lho>e wlio had scandalised the town 
by some offence against gcH)d morals ; and it 
wa^ there that on certain oecasioiis holv relics 
were brought tor exhibiti<>n to the peo|>le. The 
temples »»t (ireece and Rome were surrounded 
by end'sureN, a- if to separate them from the 
pabhc th«»roug!itare ; and the first Christian 
churche^ hail enclo:^ure'^ in front of the principal 
entraULe. where l«>mbs, crovses, statues, and 
M»nielime'» fountains were to be seen. After 
the tweltlh century the /«/;; /a ceased to In: 



enclosed ; though so late as the sixteenth 
century the Parvis of Notre Dame appears, by 
e.xception, to have been shut in by a wall doC 
more than three feet high, through which there 
were three different gateways. 

The Parvis of Xotro Dame sen*ed in ancient 
days the most varied purposes. Here, befare 
the e>tabli>hment of the University of Para, 
public schools were held. It was a place id 
punishment, moreover ; and it was on a scaffold 
erected in the Parvis of Notre Dame that 
Jacques de Molay and the Templars heard the 
sentence read which was afterwards execitted 
upon them (.March iS, 1314) in the He am 
Vachcb, as the little i^land was ancientlv called 
where now stands the statue of Henri IV. Here, 
too, under Francis I., Huguenots were given to 
the flames. 

Jacques de Molay, the last grand master of the 
Templars, was born in Burgundy, and entered 
the order in iJhf. He distinguished himself 
in Palestine, in the war> against the Mussulmans. 
Klected grand master in 120S, he was pre- 
})aring to aven>;e the defeats which the Christian 
arms had recently .sustained, when in 1505 lie 
was recalled to France by Pope Clement V. 
The prete.xt tor this summons was a projected 
union of the order of Templars with that of 
the Ho>pitallers. But the true object of Philip 
the Fair, for whom the Pope had acted only as 
instrument, was the destruction of the order, 
whose innneiise wealth had excited the monarches 
c<»vetousness. On the lUh of October, 1507, 
all the Templars were arrested at the same hour 
thr(»u)^hout rVance ; and a process was instituted 
a^'ainst them in which every form of justice was 
violated. Thirty-si.x knights expired under 
torture, and several owned to the crimes and 
the shameful immorality of which the\' were 
falsely accused. Molay himself, in the agony 
of torture, allowed some words to escape him ; 
but bef<»re thing nearlv all the victims retracted 
the utterances wrung from them by pain. The 
Pope, throughout thi^ tragic affair, followed the 
directions of the French king, to whom he owed 
his tiara. 

To go back from liistonk* to legend, it was in 
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the (ipen space afturwards to betonif the Parvis kings and princes of Britain. He wished at 

of Xotrt; Dame that 111 464 Artus, King of the same time to consecrate the memory of his 

Great Britain, son of Uther, surnamed Pen- triumph, and accordingly erected on the very 

dragon, pitched his camp when invading Gaul ground where the combat had taken place a 

and ravaging the country. Gaul was at that chapel in honour of the Virgin, which at last be- 

timo governed for the Emperor I.eo by the ' came the cathedral church of Paris. Then Artus 

Tribune Flollu, who retired to Paris and there (or Arthur) returned to his British island, and 




fortified himself. Artus now defied Flollo to 
single combat. The Tribune accepted, and the 
dud took place on the eastern point of the 
lie de la Cit^, with lance and hatchet. Blinded 
by the blood which flowed from a wound he had 
received in the head, Artus invoked the Virgin 
.Mary, who, it is said, appeared to him in 
presence of everyone, and co\ered him with 
her cloak, which was " lined with ermine." Daz- 
zled at this miracle, Flollo lost his sight, and 
Artus had now no trouble in despatching him. 
In memory of the Virgin's interposition, Artus 
adopted ermine for his coat-of-arms ; which 
for a long time aftervcards was retained by the 



I there founded the Order of the Knights of that 
I Round Table which is still preserved in Win- 
I Chester Cathedral. 

I Until the Revolution the Parvis of Notre 
j Dame was shut in north and south by populous 

districts through which'ran narrow, ill-built streets, 
' and which contained several buildings of import- 
' aiice. Since then a clean s\veep has bc'en made 
I of all the tumble-down buildings in the ancient 
' Cite, between the two banks of the Seine north 
I and south, between the Cathedral on the east 

and the barracks of the Republicaii Guard on 
I the west. The stmthcrn part of the Parvis 
■ has been transformed into a sort of English 
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garden, in tlic centre of which ^landa an eque^- i6osur|;ical beds, and sixteen cradles. The build 
trian >t.iiue <►! Charlemagne by the sculptor ing having cost titty million francs, it f«»llo\vb thai 
Rochet. I each particular bed has cost nearly one liundrcd 

In old I'Vench, the second of two substantives , thousiind francs ; and philanthropists point oui 
joined together did duty a^ genitive; so that j that at 6,000 francs per bed, " the ordinary figure 
Hotel-nieu signified the hotel (or h<»use) of (jod, ' in Kngland and other countries," more than ■*<.ooo 



just a.N in >onie ancient French towns Mcrc-IJieu^ 
a^ the >ign of an hotel, nieant not, as is some- 
tiine> ignorantly .Mipposed, *' God tlie Mother," 
but "The Mother of God.'' The Hotel-Dieu 



patients might have been provided for in lieu ot 
500. It must be remembered, on the t)lhcr 
hand, that the Hotel-Dieu contain^, hcMdcs 
its hospital service properly so called, an admin- 



or Hotel de Dieu (a house, that is to say, in j istrative department: including amphitheatres 
which the p(H)r and suffering were received and ' of practical surgery, laboratories of pharmacy*, 
attended in the name of God and under His " chemistry, etc., which alone cost fourteen miU 
au>pice> ) wa> founded about <>oo, iti tlie time of ■ lions of francs. According, moreover, to the 
Clovi- II., son of Dagobert, by Saint Landri, original plan as approved by the principal pro- 
twenly -eighth bishop of Pari>. Here he was tosor.s and physicians of the Hotel-Dieu, there 
accu>t<»nKil to receive, at his own expense, not wa.s to have been an additional storey containing 
only >ick |>eople, but al>o beggars and pilgrims. 2(>o beds, to which the patients below were to 
Mt'tit' us t't //'js/f€\s\ such was the motto of have been transferred on certain days for change 
the hi-linp, who might justly claim the double of air atid to allow the lower nnmis to he ihtw- 
title ot phy^ician and host. In the course of ! oughly ventilated and cleaned. This additional 
centurie> the good work begun by Saint Landri btorey cost four millions of francs, and it had 
wa^ c<»ntinueil on a large scale by the French already been completed, when, for reasons un- 
king**, with Philip Augustus, Saint Louis, and I explained, but which, according to M. Vitu, 
Henri I\'. prominent among them. Among , were political, it was pulled down, 
the heiietattor.s of the Hotel-Dieu must also be ! The general plan of the Hotel-Dieu as it now 
menli«»ned the Chancellor du Prat, and the tir>t stand> comprises two masses of parallel build- 
Pre^iileiit, Pomponne de Hellievre. ing> : <»ne beside the Parvis of Notre Dame, the 

The old Hotel-Dieu, after undergoing all other alongside the Ouai Napoleon ; the two 
kinds 01 rej)air>, wa> at la^t condemned as t<M) farades. anterior and posterior, of the edifice being 
small and loo ill-ventilated. In iSo-S a new connected laterally by galleries at right angles 
ho>j>ilal wa> begun ju>t opposite the old one ; to the Seine. The administrative department 
and the building a> it now stands, large, airy, (jf the Hotel-Dieu is in that part of the building 
and in everv rope^t c<mimodiou>. waN fmi>hed which faces the Parvis. On the ground floor, to 
in 1^7^. With abundance of space at their the left, is the Central Bureau of Hospitab ; the 
connnand, the architects of the modern Hntel- head-quarter> of the hospital service, not only 
Dieu made it their .^ile aim to .secure for the (»f Paris, but generally of the Department ot 
patients every j>os>ible advantage, anil their the Seine. The staff consists of twenty ph\*si- 
tir>t care was to provide spacious wards replete cians, fifteen surgeons, and three accoucheurs 
with light and air. One result has been that chosen by competition ; and from this body arc 
in a larger edifice the number of the bed> has, in .selected the physicians and surgeons of the 
accnLuice with the best hygienic principles, various Paris hospitals. Formerly patients were 
Ikvu gri atly diniini>hed. admitted on mere application ; but at present 

In the time of Saint Louis the old Hotel-Dieu thev are carefullv examined bv the physicians 
reccivL .1 'iOO patients. This number was in- of the Central Bureau, who give out tickets of 
crea-L«l under Henri IV. t<» 1.300, and under admission and assign beds so long as there b 
L<»ui- XI\'. In i.'joo. At times, however, the sick room. If the Hotel-Dieu is full the applicants 
nr WMiiiuled pers«»ns admitted were far more for medical care are sent to other hospitals. 
nuTUrrtii-: aiul in 170 * the number of patients Adjoining the Central Bureau are the rooms 
in ilk H- 'lel-Dit 11 i> said t«» have reached «», 000. where (»ut-door patients receive gratuitous 
Ni't. h-ucvcr. the number of beils : fur in the advice. 

s.iriu- iv.i e\ er.il patients, at the risk of infection. The wards occupied by the patients are lighted 
it.iiM-i'n. :i:k1 triiihttul ni'irtalilv. were placed bv tw«» rows of windows, north and south, and 
t«"ji:ln.: The new H«»tel.Dieu. on the other thev look out upon the interior courtyards, which 
h.iUii. *."!i:ain- «»nly ■::i4 beds : 3- J medical beds, are planted with trees. This arrangement 
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allows air to enter the well-kept apartments, 
and the rays of the sun to light up the curtains 
and white beds of a model hospital, where 
everything possible has been done to relieve 
the suffering and depression of its unhappy 
inmates. In the ophthalmic wards curtains 
of a particular kind are so arranged as only 
to admit the degree of light which the patients 
can bear. 

Visitors to the Hotel-Dieu, as to other hos- 
pitals in Paris, cannot fail to observe that the 
air is less pure in the men's than in the women's 
wards. This is to be explained by the men 
being allowed the only solace possible under 
the circumstances, that of tobacco. Nor are 
their grey dressing-gowns by any means so 
becoming as the white frocks and white caps 
worn by the female patients. 

Many of the wards contain only from two to 
eight beds. There is a sitting-room, moreover, 
with lounges, chairs, and sofas for the conval- 
escent, not to speak of an open gallery above 
the portico, where patients who are well enough 
may, in fine weather, stretch their limbs. The 
upper storey of that part of the building which 
faces the Quai aux Fleurs used to be occupied 
by the community of Dames Augustines, who 
from time immemorial had had no other abode 
and no other head -quarters. But after the civil 
government had withdrawn from the Dames 
Augustines the hospital service of La Pitie and 
La Charitc^ they all assembled at the Hotel-Dieu, 
where additional sleeping rooms were prepared 
for them beneath the roof Subscriptions were 
solicited for them in a pastoral letter from the 
Archbishop of Paris, dated December 2, 1888 ; 
and a new retreat was then found for them 
in the Hospital of Notre Dame de Bon Secours. 
One duty imposed upon them, in the days when 
the Hotel-Dieu was composed of two large 
buildings on the banks of the Seine, was to 
wash, one day every month, whatever might 
be the temperature, 500 sheets. The sisters, 
equally with novices, were obliged to take part 
in these laundry operations. An ancient print, 
preserved in the National Library, gives a 
faithful representation of the washing of the 
«;oo sheets. 

Admirable as has been the work accomplished 
in recent times by the Hotel-Dieu, the place 
seems to have been little better than a pest-house 
at the period when Mercier wielded his con- 
scientious pen. *'A man meets there," he 
wrote, " with a death a thousand times more 
dreadful than that which awaits the indigent 



under his humble roof, abandoned though he 
be to himself and nature alone. And we dare 
call that the House of God ! — where the contempt 
shown to humanity adds to the suffering of 
those who go there for relief! The physician 
and servant are paid — granted ; the drugs cost 
nothing to the patient — true again ; but he 
will be put to bed between a dying man and 
a dead corpse ; he will breathe an air corrupted 
by pestiferous exhalations ; he will be subject 
to chirurgical despotism ; neither his cries, his 
complaints, nor his expostulations will be at- 
tended to ; he will have nobody by to soothe 
and comfort him ; pity itself will be blind and 
barbarous, having lost that sympathising com- 
passion, and those tears of sensibility, which 
constitute its very being. In this abode of 
human misery every aspect is cruel and dis- 
gusting ; and this is called the House of God ! 
Who would not fly from the bloody, detested 
spot ? Who will venture within a house where 
the bed of mercy is far more dreadful than 
the naked board on which lies the poorest 
wretch ? This hospital, miscalled Hotel-Dieu, 
was founded by Saint Landri and Comte Ar- 
chambaud in the year 660 for the reception of 
sick persons of either sex. Jews, Turks, and 
infidels have an equal right to admission. There 
are 1,200 beds, and constantly between five and 
six thousand patients. What a disproportion ! 
Yet the revenues of the hospital are immense. 
It was expected that the last fire which happened 
in this edifice would have been improved to the 
advantage of the patients, by the construction, 
on a healthier spot, of a new and more extensive 
structure. But no ; everything remains on the 
same footing ; though it is but too well proved 
that the Hotel-Dieu has every requisite to create 
and increase a multitude of disorders on account 
of the dampness and confinement of the atmo- 
sphere. Wounds soon turn to a mortification ; 
whilst the scurN-y makes the greatest havoc 
amongst those who, from the nature of their 
maladies, are forced to remain there for some 
time. Thus, the most simple distempers soon 
grow into complicated diseases, sometimes fatal, 
by the contagion of that ambient air. Both the 
experience and observation of the naturalist 
concur to prove that a hospital which contains 
above one hundred beds is of itself a plague. 
It may be added that as often as two patients 
arc laid up in the same room they will evidently 
hurt each other, and that such a practice is 
necessarily injurious to the laws of humanity. 
It is almost incredible, yet not the less true, 
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that oiif-fifth (if thw patients are annually carriud reser\-ed for these unfortunate victims. But 
off. I'his is kiiuwn and heard of with iht most at that ht»ur all is one ! Evi.t>- morning at 
indiffijront composure ! " four o'clock the dismal cart sets off firom the 

Nor does Mercier stop here. "Clamart." he Hotel-Dieu.and.asitrollsalong.strikcsterTorinto 
continues. " is the gulf that swallows up the the neighbourhood, who are awoke b>- the awfiil 
remains of those hapless men who have paid the ^ sound of that bell. A man must be lost to all 
last debt to nature in the Hotel-Dieu. It is an ; fueling who hears it unmoved. In certain 




cxtL■n^ive hun,'ing-gTound, or rather a 
moHAter whose maw is ever craving for new 
foiKl, thriuKh most plentifully supplied. The 
biHliL's are (here interred without a coffin and 
only sL-\s-L'tt up in the coarse>t linen cloth. At 
the lea-l apfiearance fif death the body is hurrie<l 
away, ami there are many instances of people 
having; reLovereil under the ha.'ity hand that 
wrapiied then) up : whil>t others have been 
heard to cry '■mercy" when already piled up 
in the cart that carried them to an untiniely 
grave. The lart is drawn by lwel\-e men. A 
prie-t, ti>vcre.i with tilth ami mud, carrjnng a 
liaml-bell and cross, are all the funeral pomp 



I seasons, when mortality was most rife, this 
cart ha-t been seen to go backwards and fi 
four times in four-and -twenty hours, 
about fifty corpses, besides children, who are 
crammed between their legs. The bodies are 
cast into a deep pit, and are next covered with 
unslackened lime. This crucible, which is never 
shut up, seems to tell the affrighted looker-oo 
that it could easily devour all the inhabitanta 
that Paris contains. Such is the obedience pud 
to the laws, that the decree of the Parlia* 
mcnt prohibiting all hur>-ings within (he wilb 
, of this city hiis at no time been carried into 
I execution. The populace ne%'cr foil on the iaf 
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merccri' house whurv Moliirrc wiriil H> livt lurtrvsN was i.<imiviM:il of cJKlit tnwcrs. Iimr 
nearly a ctriitury lalvr. liHikiiiK towards tlii: Touti, ttut i> in >.iy ti>n jrd> 




Tlif Km- Saiiit-Antoiiic w-jt iiitcrniplLiI. until ihr Kitt- SjidiAiiK'HIl-. jn.l fnur ti>wjril> the 
tbu Revolution uf lyHv, by the Itutilk- Thi> (.nuntry, thjt » tu mv iIm F^ubuuri; Sjtiit- 
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pay an attention to science and literature, and 
emulate the character they confer. I should 
pity the man who expected, without other 
advantages of a very different nature, to be 
well received in a brilliant circle at London 
because he was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
But this would not be the case with a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris ; he is sure 
of a good reception everywhere. Perhaps this con- 
trast depends, in a great measure, on the difference 
of the governments of the two countries. Politics 
are too much attended to in England to allow a 
due respect to be paid to anything else ; and 
should the French establish a freer government, 
academicians will not be held in such estimation 
when rivalled in the public esteem by the orators 
who hold forth liberty and property in a free 
parliament." 

Napoleon I. began the Rue de Rivoli, tracing 
it alongside the Tuileries Gardens and the Palais 
Royal to the Louvre as far as the Rue de Rohan. 
Napoleon III. continued the great conception 
of his uncle and pushed on the Rue de Rivoli 
through the mean habitations and crowded 
streets in the neighbourhood of the Palais 
Royal, of Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois, and of 
the Halles as far as the upper part of the Rue 
Saint-Antoine. 

The most celebrated, and certainly the most 
beautiful, monument in the street is the tower 
of Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie ; so named from its 
having been built close to the great butchers' 
market of Paris. Constructed in 11 53, the 
church, which at first was little more than 
a chapel, was rebuilt in 1380, but not completed 
with the principal porch and the tower until 
the reign of Francis I. The tower is now all 
that remains of the church, which in 1737, 
under the Revolution, was alienated by the 
Administration of Domains and soon afterwards 
pulled down. Having become private property, 
the tower passed from hand to hand until 1836, 
when it was offered for sale, and purchased by 
the Municipality for 250,000 francs. This sum 
was not dear for a masterpiece of Gothic art 
in its last and most delicate period, when it 
was about to disappear in presence of the Graeco- 
Roman Renaissance. Begun under the reign 
of Louis XII. in 1508, the tower was finished 
fourteen years afterwards in 1522. It measures 
fifty-two metres in height from the stone founda- 
tions to the summit. The platform of the 
steeple (which is reached by a staircase of 291 
steps) is surrounded by a balustrade, which 
supports, at the north-west angle, a colossal 



statue of Saint Jacques. This statue replaces 
the ancient one which the Revolutionists of 1793 
precipitated on to the pavement, though they 
respected the symbolical animals placed at the 
four corners of the balustrade. These have been 
carefully restored. From the height of the 
platform a magnificent view may be obtained. 

*' One sees," wrote Sanval under Louis XIV., 
** as one looks over the town the distribution 
and course of the streets like the veins in the 
human body. Unfortunately this incomparable 
view can no longer be obtained — not at least 
without much diflBculty. The tower of Saint- 
Jacques has been put in the hands of an astro- 
nomical and meteorological society, which denies 
access to the public, though on rare occasions 
it admits a few favoured persons to its experi- 
ments, which take place at night." 

It must here be mentioned that at the foot of 
the tower is a statue of Pascal, who continued 
from its top the observations he had begun 
from the summit of the Puy de Dome. The 
writer Nicholas Flamel, librarian to the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and Pernelle, his wife, both 
buried in the vaults of Saint-Jacques-la-Bou- 
cherie, had been the benefactors of this church ; 
and their memory is preserved in the name, 
Nicholas Flamel, given to the street which, 
beginning on the right of the tower, leads from 
the Rue de Rivoli to the Rue des Lombards. 

Around the tower of Saint-Jacques is a large 
square, well planted with trees. Further on, 
towards the east, the Rue de Rivoli runs past 
the Hotel de ViUe and the Napoleon Barracks. 
Of the Church of Saint-Gervais, one side of 
which looks towards the Rue de Rivoli, mention 
has already been made. Close to the point 
where the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue Saint- 
Antoine meet, is an offshoot from the Rue Saint- 
Antoine called Rue Fran9ois Miron, after the 
independent provost of merchants under the 
reign of Henri IV. In this street stands the 
Hotel de Beauvais. From the windows of this 
mansion Anne of Austria, accompanied by the 
Queen of England, Cardinal Mazarin, Marshal 
Turenne, and other illustrious personages, wit- 
nessed the procession headed by her son, Louis 
XIV., and her daughter-in-law, Marie Thdrese 
of Austria, when the newly married couple 
made their solemn entry into Paris through 
the Gate of Saint-Antoine, August 26, 1660. 

Running from the Rue Saint-Antoine to the 
Rue Charlemagne is a narrow street scarcely 
twelve feet broad, with walls of extraordinary 
height. Rue Percee it was originally named. 
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mercers' house where Moliere went to live fortress was composed of eight towers, four 
nearly a century later. I looking towards the Town, that is to say towards 
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which, according to custom, was delivered on 
November 1, 1533, in the Church of the Mathurins, 
built on a portion of the site of the Emperor 
Julian's baths. The heresies contained in this 
discourse were denounced to the Parliament by 
several monks. The rector found it necessary 
to take flight to Bale, where he became a pastor. 
Calvin followed his example, and was obliged, 
it is said, to escape through one of the windows 
of his college. 

The first place in Paris where the Reformation 
was publicly preached was the Louvre. Here 
Queen Margaret of Navarre, sister of Francis 
I., Bri(jonnet's studious and learned friend, 
ordered her chaplain, Gerard Roussel, and other 
disciples of Lefevre d^Etaples to preach in her 
presence ; for which reason Lemaud, of the 
Order of Cordeliers, declared publicly in the 
pulpit that she deserved to be put into a sack 
and thrown into the Seine. The rage of the 
priests was shared by the people, and the cry of 
" Death to the heretics ! '^ was frequently heard 
about the town. "To be thrown into the 
river,'* says a chronicler of the time, " it was 
only necessary to be called a Huguenot in the 
open street, to whatever religion one might 
belong.'' In all the public places of Paris, on 
the bridges, and in the cemeteries Protestants 
were constantly burned. In 1535 Francis I., 
followed by his three sons, the court, the Parlia- 
ment, and the guilds of all the trade associations, 
took part in a general procession, which halted 
at six of the public places, where six Protestants, 
suspended by iron chains, were burnt to death. 
" L'estrapade " this form of punishment was 
called ; and not many years ago the name was 
still borne by an open space on the left bank of 
the Seine. 

Henri II. imitated his father. One day he 
assisted, from the window of a house in the Rue 
Saint-Antoine, at the execution of a Protestant 
tailor who was burnt alive. But the eyes of the 
martyr, steadily fixed on his, so frightened him 
that though this was not the last heretic he 
sentenced to death, it was the last he saw die. 

The Protestants of Paris had not at that time 
either churches or clergy, but they already 
had schools. " Hedge schools '* they were called, 
from being held in the country. They would 
not have been permitted in the town. 

The first Protestant place of worship es- 
tablished in Paris was at a house in the 
Pre-aux-Clercs. Protestant congregations were 
often surprised ; and in 1557 a number of 
Protestants assembled for worship at a house in 



the Rue Saint-Jacques, opposite the building 
where the Lycee Louis le Grand is now located, 
were besieged by a number of priests attached 
to the College du Plessis. The populace took 
part in the attack ; and after remaining in- 
doors six hours, those who at last went out 
were stoned, and in several instances killed. The 
rest of the congregation, to the number of 
^35) were made prisoners, and many of them sent- 
enced to death. Among those executed was the 
young and beautiful widow of a member of the 
Consistory, Mme. de Graveron, who, "seated 
on the tumbril, showed a rosy countenance of 
excellent beauty.'* Her tongue had been cut 
out, which was often done in those days to 
prevent the exhortations which martyrs might 
address to the mob. At other times, as after- 
wards at the execution of Louis XVI., a constant 
rolling of drums was kept up. It was granted 
to Mme. de Graveron as a special favour that 
flames should be applied only to her feet and 
face, and that she should be strangled before her 
body was burnt. 

The Protestant poet, Clement Marot, to whom 
Francis I. had given a house, called the House 
of the Bronze Horse (now Number 30, Rue de 
Conde and 27, Rue de Tournon), translated at 
this epoch some of the psalms into French 
verse ; and his version had an extraordinary 
vogue even at the court. The students who, 
at the close of day, were accustomed to amuse 
themselves in the Pre-aux-Clercs opposite 
the Louvre, replaced their ordinary songs by 
the psalms of Clement Marot ; and it became 
the fashion with the lords and ladies of the court 
to cross the Seine in order to hear the singing 
of the "clerks." Often they would themselves 
join in, and the Huguenot King of Navarre, 
Antoine de Bourbon, was frequently seen singing 
the psalms in the " meadow " at the head of 
a long procession of courtiers and students. 

But persecution, which for a time had ceased, 
began anew : Marot was obliged to fly. In 
spite of the danger by which they were threat- 
ened, the deputies of the Protestant churches 
of France met at Paris in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, and there, in 1559, held their first 
national Synod. Francis I., husband of Mary 
Stuart, allowed the cruel work of his father 
to be continued. Under his reign the illus- 
trious chancellor Du Bourg was burnt and 
hanged ; as to which Voltaire declared that 
" this murder did more for Protestantism than 
all the eloquent works produced by its de- 
fenders," Cardinal de Lorraine made many 



THE MASSACRE OF SAINT BARTHOLOMEW. 



de Medicis, hesitating between the two religions, I 
tried to bring together the Chatillons and those 
champions of Cath- 
olicism, the Guises. 
With a view to 
conciliation the 
conference of Pois- 
sy was held ; and 
though no positive 
result was secured, 
the Reformed re- 
ligion was allowed 
to be practised 
openly, though its 
places of worship 
were, for the most 
part, beyond the 
City walls. 

From time to 
time, however, a 
Protestant " tem- 
ple" was attacked 
and burnt ; and 
once, when one of 
these onslaughts 
caused a riot, 
Gabaston, Chief of 
the Watch, was 
hanged for arrest- 
ing indiscriminately 
the rioters of both 
religions. The mas- 
sacre of Vassy (di- 
rected by Guise, 
who boasted that 
he would cut the 
edict of toleration 
in favour of the 
Protestants with 
the edge of his 
sword) and two 
civil wars were but 
the prelude to the 
terrible Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew. 

The extermina- 
tion of the heretics 
had been recom- 
mended many 
times to Catherine 
de Medicis by 

Philip n., by the K' 

Duke of Alva, 

and by Pope Saint Pius V, (Letter 
Charles IX. and Papal ^ull of August i. 
19 




The queen, after much hesitation, took a sudden 
resolution, when the Guises aggravated the 
situation by caus- 
ing the assassina- 
tion of Coligny. 
Catherine obtained, 
at the last moment, 
the consent of the 
king. But it was 
the brother and 
successor of Charles, 
it was Henri III. 
who assumed the 
direction of the 
massacre, and post- 
ed himself on the 
centre of the bridge 
of Notre Dame, in 
order to see what 
took place on both 
banks of the river. 
How the bell 
of Sai nt -Germain - 
I'Auxerrois gave 
the signal for the 
massacre, and how 
Coligny, after es- 
caping with some 
f evore wounds from 
the first attack, 
was afterwards put 
to death, has al- 
ready been told. In 
the midst of the 
general slaughter a 
few Huguenots of 
distinction remain- 
ed safe. Charles 
IX. kept in his 
own room the 
eminent surgeon,' 
Ambroise Pare, of 
whom he had need, 
and his old nurse, 
Philippe Richard, 
whom he loved. 
Nor did anyone 
\enture to attack 
Reniie, daughter of 
Louis XII., a zealous 
Protestant, who was 
i-bUK-LKAU. fortunate enough to 

save a few of her 
young co-religionists by giving them shelter in 
her mansion on the left bank of the river. Two 
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days after ihc massacre tlianks^ivin|Ts were 
offered up by the cler>;y, who headed a pro- 
cession in wliicli all the Coiirl, with the excep- 
tion of Henri of Navarre, afterwarils Henri IV. 
<»f I'Vance, took part. 'i1ie Kin^ was congratu- 
lated from the pulpit by the Bishop of Asti 
on having; '* in one morning purged France i>f 
heresy." Little did the prelate foresee that the 



h(MKl, the Library of the Arsenal was thrti^i:; 
open t(» the public by the Imperial GovcniiiKnt, 
which at the same time underti)ok the pa_\ mcni 
of the annuities due to M. de Paulniv** heir* 
It now comprises about 350,000 voluiiie>, rj.500 
manuscripts, and a magnificent collection 1/ 
prints. It contains, among other interest ing 
documents, the original papers coinp<^bing the 



Church of Saint-Thomas of the Louvre in which archives of the Hastille, published in part b%- 

lie was preaching would, some two centuries M. Kavaisson. A clockof ebony and jjik bv I^*ux4 

later, become the recognised centre of this same le Koy, which adorns the entrance, is >aid to be 

lieresy. worth upwards of 40,000 francs ; and two of 

Coiule now abjured at Saint -( iermain-des-Pres, ' the side rooms are full of curious \v«MHiwork, 

and Henri de Navarre at the L»)uvre : but the and of interesting objects of all kinds. 

Ketormed Church was far from being deNtri>yed. In a room occupied at one time bv the Duke 

Only a few months after the inas>acre, Hcrenger de Sully are preserved the archives <»f the Saint- 

de l*ortal lett t*) this church (whose re-otabli^h- Simonians, including the sealeil mem(»irs of 

meiit he arileiuly desired) a sum >utlicient f«>r Le Pere Knfantin, which are not to be pub- 

the maintenance of the pastors and the educa- ' ii>hed until tliirtv vears after his death: 

tion of candidates for the ministry. Lnfantin's colo.ssal bust in the style of Michael 

The Rue Saint-Anloinc touches the Boulevard An»;elo's Mose^^, a portrait <»f Saint-Simon, and 

Bourdon, tlui^ named in meinorv of Colonel another of .Mine. Therese, the divinity, or at 

Bt)unlt>n, of the nth Dragoons, killed at lea-t the I'-geria, of the scxt. 

Austerlit/. The building which now d(»minates It was at the Arsenal, when Cliarles NcHJier 
all this ilistrict is the Arsenal, built by the was librarian, that Victor Hugo, in the midst 
Kinperor in i^o; ;ls a granary of reserve for of a great literary gathering, recited his first 
provisioning Paris ; at present occupietl by ' poems, soon afterwards to be given to the world 
manufacturer> aiul W(»rkmen of various kinds, under the title of ** Odes et Ballades." 
The Ar:senal was erected on the site of the , A complete list of the writers who have ikxu- 
•* little arsenal," built bv Francis I. The new pied the post of librarian at the Arsenal would 
structure extends south to the Ouai .Morland, include Ancelot, Paul Lacroix (better known as 
Ml ^tyled in honour of the colonel of the Le Bibliophile Jacob), l-xlouard Thierry, Hippo- 
Chasseurs of the (luard killed at Austerlitz. lyte Lucas, and the Viscount de Bt)niier, author 
Augmentcil and rent )vated bv varit>us architects, of "La Fille de Roland,'* ** Agamemnon," 
the Arsenal contains a library of which the '* Attila," and ** Mahomet." 

charming writi-r, Charles Nodier, was at one Among the interesting places in the neigh- 
time the custt)dian. The collection was first bourhood of the Arsenal must be mentioned the 
formed by M. d'Argenson and the Marquis little covered market to which the name of Ave 
de Paulmy, Minister of State, who was the la.st Maria has been given. It marks the site of 
(foveriior of the Ar.senal before the suppres'^ion the old tennis court of the Black Cross, where 
of this military establishment by Louis XVI. j Moliere erected his second theatre after the 
in i7i»X, <m the eve of the Revolution. To failure of the first; and with so little success 
gratih' his own i)rivate ta.»itc*s as a bibliophile, that he was imprisoned for debt contracted in 
M. lie Paulmy had got together a library of the name of the company. 



alxtut 100.000 volumes and 10.000 manuscripts, 
which was increased by the additii>n of upwards 



The Hue des Nonnains d'Hyeres, which joins 
the Hue Saint-Antoine. leads to the Pont Marie, 



of 2tt,ooo wf»rks from the sale of the Duke de la by which the Seine is crossed to reach the 

Valliere's c<»lltxtion. Tt» prevent the dispersion Island of Saint-Louis. Parallel to this street is 

of the b<M»ks after hi-* death. .M. de Paulmy sold the Kue (leoflTroy I-;isnier. which is scarcely five- 

the collcxtion in 17^5 to the Count of Artois . and-twenty feet wide, and which has nothing 

for a certain number of annuities, which the whatever attractive about it. Here, neverthe- 

Count omittoi t«» pay. The library was, all the less, at No. .:'>, stands the hotel built by the 

same, looked upon as g»tvernment property, and Constable de Mtnitmorency, and restored in the 

confi>cated as such in 17JO. Knriched by the early part *>f the eighteenth century, when it 



confiitcatiun of other libraries in the neighbour - 



wa2» known as the Hotel de Chilons. 
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Most of the houses in this curious street are 
at least three centuries old. Wanderers in 
search of the quaint will pass from it to the Rue 
Grenier-sur-Feau, which leads through the Rue 
des Barres to the very threshold of the Church 
of Saint-Gervais. The Rue Grenier-sur-l'eau is 
so narrow that it would scarcely admit of the 
passage of a bath chair. It is a lane of walls, 
without doors or windows, into which light 
scarcely penetrates. 

The Island of Saint-Louis, between the lie 
Louviers, which precedes it above bridge, and 
the Island of the City, which follows it below, 
was nothing but pasture-land until the beginning 
of Louis XIII. 's reign. It was composed at 
that time of two islets, a small one called the 
Isle of Cows, and a larger one known as the Isle 
of Notre Dame. In 1614 Christophe Marie, 
general constructor of the bridges of France, 
undertook to connect these two islets, to fur- 
nish them with streets and with a circum- 
ference of stone quays, and to join the whole 
to the right bank by a bridge leading to the 
Rue des Nonnains d'Hyeres. In 1647 the 
work had been completed, and the island was 
covered with buildings. Its principal street 
crosses it lengthwise from east to west. Rue 
Saint-Louis-en-l'lle it is called, and it contains 
two remarkable buildings, the Church of Saint- 
Louis and the Hotel Lambert. The Church of 
Saint-Louis was begun in 1664 by Louis Le 
Vau, continued by Gabriel Leduc, and completed 
in 1726 by Jacques Doucet, who constructed the 
cupola. The steeple, thirty metres Migh, is 
built of stone, and is in the form of an obelisk. 
The ornamental sculpture is the work of Jean 
Baptiste de Champaigne, nephew of the painter, 
Philippe de Champaigne. The church contains 
fine paintings by Mignard, Coypel, Lemoine, 
and Eugene Delacroix. 

At the beginning of the Rue Saint-Louis, 
towards the north, commanding- a superb view 
of the Upper Seine, stands the Hotel Lambert, 
built by Le Vau, Louis XIV.^s principal architect. 
The first proprietor of the Hotel Lambert, 
Nicholas Lambert de Thorigny, spared nothing 
to make it a magnificent abode. The decoration 
of the interior was entrusted to Lesueur le Brun 
and other celebrated painters of the time. The 
treasures which the Hotel Lambert originally 
contained have in the course of its varied for- 
tunes been dispersed. It passed after the death 
of Lambert de Thorigny into the hands of 
M. de La Haye, farmer-general, and successively 
into those of the Marquis du Ch^telet-Laumont, 



and of M. Dupin, another farmer-general, brother 
of the celebrated Mme. d'fipinay. The internal 
decorations suffered much from these constant 
changes of ownership. At the death of M. de 
La Haye, the painting on the ceiling of one 
of the rooms, " Apollo listening to the prayer ot 
Phaeton," by Lesueur, was removed from the 
Hotel Lambert to the Luxembourg Gallery, 
where it may still be seen. Most of the other 
paintings were transferred, at the time of the 
Revolution, to the Louvre. 

Many distinguished persons have resided at 
the Hotel Lambert, including Voltaire when he 
was writing the " Henriade " ; and it was here 
that M. de Montalivet, in 1815, after the battle 
of Waterloo, had a celebrated interview with 
Napoleon. Later on the Hotel Lambert became 
a girls^ school ; then a depot for military stores ; 
until finally, towards 1840, it was offered for 
sale, and purchased by Prince Czartoryski, to 
whose family it still belongs. 

The Quai d^Anjou, which looks towards the 
north, is rich in associations of various kinds. 
The fagade of Number 17 bears these words 
inscribed on a marble slab, " Hotel de Lauzun, 
1657 " ; and beyond the principal door this 
other inscription : " Hotel de Pimodan." Lieut.- 
General Count de Pimodan was the first in- 
habitant of this hotel, which was built for him 
in 1657, and which he occupied until the time 
of his fall. It was the abode of the Marquis 
de La Vallee de Pimodan at the time of the 
Revolution. Under the reign of Louis Philippe 
a number of distinguished writers lived success- 
ively or simultaneously in the mansion : Roger 
de Beauvoir, who published a collection of tales 
called "The Hotel Pimodan"; TheophileGautier, 
Charles Baudelaire, and others. It now gives 
shelter to a wonderful collection of books and 
objects of art brought together by Baron Pichon, 
one of the most eminent members of the Society 
of French Bibliophiles. 

Quitting the Island of Saint-Louis to return 
to the quay and square of the Hotel de Ville, 
we reach the Avenue Victoria, which runs 
to the right of Boccador^s facade, and which 
received this name in honour of Oueen Victoria, 
who paid a visit to the Emperor and to the 
town of Paris in 1855, at the height of the 
Crimean War. The avenue in question leads 
to the Place du Chatelet, which is enclosed 
between two monumental fa9ades, those of the 
Theatre Lyrique and of the Theitre du Chatelet. 
The Place du Chitelet was formed in i8n on 
the site of the Grand Chatelet ; an ancient 
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castli: of tiailo-Roman origin, which defended 
at this point the entrance to the City. It had 
been entirely rebuilt in 1684 ; and in 1813 only 
A few towers of the original building remained. 
The ChAtetet was a court of justice with civil, 
criminal, and police tribunals. Beneath the 
buildings of the Grand Chdtelet, and in the 
towers, were confined an enormous number of 



The theatre on the other side of the Place 
du Chitelet, and which belongs to the town 
of Paris, has been occupied unce the year 
1887 by the Op^ra Comique, the estaUishment 
having been transferred to it soon after the 
disastrous fire which consumed the historic Salle 
Favart. It was originally the Th£itre L^Tiqiie ; 
directed by M. Carvalho, and associated with the 




prisoners. Their dungeons were horrible. A 
Royal (k-cree of the 23rd of August, 1780 (nine 
years, be it obecr%'ed, before the Revolution) 
(wdered the destruction of all subterranean 
prisons. The jurisdiction iif the Chitelet having 
been ubl>li^hed b)* the Kc\'olution, its buildings 
remained unoccupied until iftos, when they 
were entirely de^troyed. 

Of the lwt> theatres which shut in the Place 
du Cliatelet, the one to which the ancient 
buildinfT f;ives its name i» much tlie larger. 
It ucciimmiHlates 3,000 spectators, to whom 
some of the be>l-known spectacular pieces have 
been »ubii)itted, including Michael Str;ff')tf, 
lex /i/u/ii Ju Diablc, etc. 



- the I 



I triumphs of Mme. Miolan Carvalho, and the 
I earliest successes of Christine Nibeon. BisaK 
by the Communards in May, 18; 
opened as a dramatic theatre u 
I of Theitre LyTique-Historique, 
become Thedtre des Nations, Th^tre ItaUa% 
Thedtre de Paris, and finally in 188B Opte 
Cumique. The interior of the houK is man 
remarkable for elegance than for cocnfoft. It 
holds t.500 spectators. The Op^ra ComiqM^ 
as here established, receives an annual sabrco- 
tioti of 500,000 francs. 

The Iklule^'a^d de Sebastopol, which MMtt 
froiii the north of the Place du Chitelet, «i^ 
a-> the name sufficiently denotes, • 
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in 1855; opening a broadway through the 
compact mass of old houses enclosed between 
the Rue Saint-Denis and the Rue Saint-Martin. 
It caused the destruction of no interesting 
edifices, and its roadway, thirty metres wide, 
is lined solely with new and lofty 
houses five storeys high. Here 
traders, artisans, and even artists are 
to be found : engravers and workers 
in metal, lamp -manufacturers, workers 
in bronze, haberdashers, mercers, < 

clock-makers, jewellers, druggists, ; 

opticians, confectioners, dyers, lace- . 

makers, but ton -makers, crape- i 

makers, artificial flower makers, 
glovers, etc. This broad thorough- 
fare leads us to the end of the Boule- 
vard Saint-Denis, passing behind ' 
the chancel of the Church of Saint- 
Leu, whose front entrance belongs to 
the Rue Saint-Denis, and behind the 
square of the Conservatorj' of Arts 
and Trades, which belongs to the 
Rue Saint-Martin. The street of the 
Lombards (Rue des Lombards) so 
much enlarged as to be no longer 
recognisable, is still the headquarters 
of the drug trade, wholesale and 
retail. But it does not now, as in 
former days, possess a monopoly for 
confectionery and sweetmeats. Even 
the Faithful Shepherd (FiH^/e Ber- 
ger), as one celebrated shop for the 
sate of bonbons was called, and 
which gave its title to the comic 
opera by Adolphe Adam, has mi- 
grated to a newer and more fashion- 
able locality. 

The Rue de la Verrerie, just op- 
posite, runs in a direct line to the 
Rue Saint-Antoine. It has preserved 
in a remarkable manner its physiog- 
nomy of two centuries ago ; thanks 
to the architecture of its fine man- 
sions, which has nobly resisted the 
ravages of time. Who would eve 
that this dark and narrow street, 
constantly blocked by the most 
traflic, was enlarged in 1671 and 1672 because 
it was the ordinary route along which Louis 
XIV., coming from the Castle of the Louvre to 
that of Vincennes, was in the habit of passing, 
besides being the road by which foreign am- 
bassadors made their formal entry into Paris ? 

At the corner of the Rue de la Verrerie and 



the Rue Saint-Martin stands the ^lise Saint- 
Merry, or Mery. The name, spelt both ways, 
is in either form a corruption of Saint- 
Mederic, a monk of the monastery of Saint- 
Martin d'Autun, who lived a strange life in a 




] mag me 

ordinary 



cell, and died in odour of sanctity on the 29th 
of August, 1700. The church was reconstructed 
as long ago as the tenth century, at the expense 
of Odo the Falconer, whose body, enclosed in 
a tomb of stone, was discovered in 1520. The 
legs were encased in boots of gilded leather. 
Odo the Falconer was one of the warriors who 
defended Paris in 886 against the attacks of the 
Normans. The actual edifice ivas begun in the 
reign of Francis I., between 1520 and 1530, 
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and not finished until 1012, under the minority 
of Louis XIII. Constructed in the form of a 
I-atin cross, the Church of Saint-Merry has two 
lateral entrances. But from the south side, that 
is to say, from the Rue de la Verrerie, only a 
jjate of the principal entrance can be seen, 
together with the two turrets terminating in 
Ix-ll ti>wers, along which **chim?cras dire" are 
crawling. Buried under the Church of Saint- 
Merry are Chapelain, author of ** I^ Pucelle," 
and the Marquis de Pomponne, Minister of 
I^mis XIV. To the north of Saint-Merry stood 
the cloi>ter of the canons, separated from the 
church by the fac^ade of the Rue du Cloitre, 
and by two narrow little streets bearing the 
expres>ive names of Brisemiche and Taillepain, 
on account of the daily distributions of bread ()f 
which they were the scene. At the back of 
the church the name of the Rue des Juges- 
Con>ulN recalls the fact that the first Tribunal 
of Connnerce created by Charles IX. was installed 
there in a mansion which had belonged to Pre- 
sident Baillet in 1570. The Tribunal of Commerce 
was, in the seventeenth century, the centre of 
a group of money-changers and bankers, who so 
infoted the Rue Saint-Martin and the Rue 
Ouincampoi.x as to render them impassable. 

The Rue Ouincampoix is for ever as>ociated 
with the name of I^w, a Scotch banker related 
to the Argyll family, and son of a goldsmith 
and banker who died at Venice in 1720. 

Law (John Lauriston Law) was born at 
Edinburgh in n)7i, and he is said at an early 
age to have >tutlied assiduously the doctrine 
of chancer, which he applied to games of hazard. 
Whether in virtue of his arithmetical combina 
ti(His or of that luck which during a long 
cour>e (»f years never de>erted him, he won 
large sums of money at the gambling-table, after 
which he turned his attention to gambling on a 
wider scale : finance, that is to ^ay. He was 
still in lii.s twenty-fifth year when, as the result 
of a love affair, he fought a duel, for which he 
was sentenced U* death. His punishment was 
commuted to that of imprisonment for life ; 
but he succeeded in escaping, left England, 
anil ft»r scmie time travelled liirough the differ- 
ent states of Europe, plaving everv where with 
success, and proposing everywhere, but with<»ut 
succe'^", a new system «if public credit, due to 
his inexhaustiblr imagination. 

The '•vstem would, according t(» its inventor, 
nuiltij>ly <»ne hundredtold the resources of the 
State by putting into circulaticm a quantity of 
paper money, based uj>on the revenue from 



taxes and Government property of all kinds. 
coin, according to Law, being inbufficier.t for 
the requirements of a large nation. The Regent 
of Orleans, captivated by this brilliant scheme, 
saw in it the means of saving France, at the 
time (17 16) threatened by national bankrupted'. 
He, in the first place, granted to Law the 
privilege of establishing a general bank with a 
capital of 6,000,000 francs, divided into 1^,000 
shares of 500 francs each, with a discount of 
25 per cent, to anyone purchasing a thousand 
shares. The shares were readily taken and the 
bank proved a great success. 

Then, in connection with the bank, Law 
.started successively the Mississippi Company, the 
Senegal Company, the China Company, the 
French East India Company, and companies for 
coining the State money and farming the State 
revenue. Having now got into his hands all 
the sources of public income, he made over his 
bank to the State, and was himself appointed 
Controller-General of Finance. Instead, how- 
ever, of helping commerce, Law's creations 
merely stimulated the spirit of speculation ; so 
that priests, nobles, merchants, shopkeepers, 
workmen, all began to gamble in stocks and 
>hares. Into.xicated by his success, Law issued 
an excessive number of shares: ** watering *" 
them, according to the financial exprosion of 
the present day. In due time, notwithstanding 
all kind.^ of expedients (such as forced currency 
for the new paper money) to keep them at par, 
the shares lost value in the market, and $<x>n 
fell to such a point that their depreciation 
caused a general panic. There was no class 
in which some, and, indeed, many of Law's 
.shareholders were not to be found ; and ere long 
the inventor of the new system of credit became 
the object of so much public indignation that 
he went in danger of his life. There was a rioC 
in the Palais Royal, and I^w*s carriage waft 
stopped by a band of infuriated persons in the 
public street. A man of great ner\*e and of 
connnanding presence, I-a\v looked from the 
carriage window and exclaimed! in a haughty 
tone : ** Rack, vou rabble ! ** (Arriere canaiile .') 
on which his assailants retired. This method 
of ai>pea>ing the stormy waters was tried the 
next liay with Ie^s success by Law's coachman. 
His master was not inside the carriage. The 
vehicle, however, had been recognised, and the 
coachman found his progress impeded b\' an 
angry mob. " Back, yt»u rabble ! " he cried, in 
imitation of his ma.^ter ; when the mob. un- 
willing to receive from the servant the defiance 
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which they had listened to in all humility from 
the master, tore him from his box and put him 
to death. 

Another carriage story of the same period, 
likewise associated with finance, has a less tragic 
conclusion. A footman who had learnt, by 
listening to the conversation of his master at 
dinner-table, the art of speculating, had at last 
made a sufficiently large fortune to be able to 
buy himself a carriage. As soon as he had 
taken possession of it, he paid a visit to the 
Rue Quincampoix, a narrow street near the 
Rue Saint-Martin, where the bankers, brokers, 
and speculators interested in Law*s various 
enterprises had their headquarters. After 
transacting a little business, the enriched 
flunkey entered a much-frequented cafe and 
refreshed himself. Some time afterwards, in a 
fit of absence due either to preoccupation or to 
the effect of alcoholic liquors, he left the cafe 
and, instead of getting into his carriage, got up 
behind it. " You have made a mistake,sir,^^called 
out the coachman ; " your place is inside." " I 
know it is," replied the proprietor of the vehicle, 
suddenly recovering his presence of mind ; " I 
wanted to see whether there was room for a 
pair of lacqueys behind." 

If footmen became aristocrats, noblemen, in 
those subversive days, turned tradesmen. 

The Regent made his money with the greatest 
ease, by simply fixing the official value of the 
shares he held at a figure which suited his book. 
The members of the Court followed his lead. 
One of them, the Duke de la Force, did business 
on an extended scale. Nothing was too high or 
too low for him ; and on one occasion, being 
unable to realise the value of his paper in any 
more profitable form, he took for it the contents 
of a grocer's shop. It was now necessary to 
sell the goods ; on which the licensed grocers of 
the capital complained to the Lieutenant of 
Police that the Duke was entering into illegal 
competition with them. The Lieutenant did 
his duty, and the Duke's tea and sugar were 
confiscated. 

A footman named Languedoc, sent by his 
master to the Rue Quincampoix to sell some 
shares at a fixed rate, disposed of them for 
500,000 francs more than the appointed price, 
and pocketing the balance, started as a gentle- 
man on his own account, engaged servants 
and changed his name to that of Monsieur 
de La Bastide, by which he was thenceforth 
known. 

In times of feverish speculation the surest 



winners are the brokers — those happy inter- 
mediaries who, whether their clients buy or sell, 
sink or swim, steadily take their commission. 
A famous intermediary of the Rue Quincampoix 
was a certain hunchback, who used to let out 
his hump as a desk for buyers, sellers, and 
dealers of all kinds. In a comparatively short 
time he is said to have realised as much as 
50,000 francs. 

When the financial crash arrived, it was felt 
necessary to punish someone, and proceedings 
were taken against Law by the Parliament of 
Paris. Law, as completely ruined as the most 
unfortunate of his victims, escaped to Belgium, 
and thence to England, to die ultimately in 
Italy. 

" When I took service in France," he wrote 
to the Duke of Orleans, " I had as much property 
as I needed. I was without debts and I had 
credit ; I left the service without property of 
any kind. Those who placed confidence in me 
have been driven to bankruptcy, and I have not 
the means of paying them." 

At the time of his great failure, and for a long 
time afterwards, if not to the present day. Law 
was looked upon as a mere swindler ; whereas 
he was nothing worse than a sanguine, over- 
confident, perhaps even reckless speculator. It 
has been seen that by his speculations he im- 
poverished himself as well as others. 

"The machine he had invented," says one 
of his critics, M. Gautier, " was ingenious ; but 
in a country like France, without industrial 
resources, it could not find sufficient motive 
power. Law thought he could remove this 
difficulty by joining to his mechanism an arti- 
ficial motive power. He was wrong. The 
banks can no more found credit than credit can 
produce capital. They can turn to the best 
account a value that exists. But to create value 
is beyond their power." 

According to another French economist, 
M. Levasseur, ** Law acted with the precipita- 
tion and violence of a man who, penetrated 
with the truth of his own ideas, marches 
straight towards his goal without caring whether 
the generality of persons understand him or 
not, and who becomes irritated when natural 
obstacles present themselves which he had not 
foreseen." 

Law himself, while asserting his own moral 
integrity, admitted that he had made mistakes. 
" I do not maintain," he said, " that I was right 
on every point. I acknowledge that I com- 
mitted errors, and that if I had to begin again 
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poverty. Vet if the recullection of the mitety 
LaiiM'd b\' the ruin of his t^ystem was somewh^ 
too recent to give place to gratitude, France 
ouf^hl nevertheless to have felt grateful to him 
for the Renerous ideas he had put ri>rth. He 
laboured to extenti the commerce of the countiy, 
to re-e»tablish the navy, to found colonies. He 
Mippressed onerous privileges. He endeavoured 
lo do away with veiiulity in the magistracy* ; 
let create a k'^s tyrannical and more simple 
adniini>tratiiin of the tax system. Finally be 
e>laMi>hed a txnik, which, could it ha%'c sur- 
\-iveil. would have helped powerfully to dex'clop 
M have augmented considcr- 



> wanting in that ably the weattli of the country'." 
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It is not generally known that, besides in- 
troducing a new system of credit, Law was 
the inventor of pictorial advertisements. Speci- 
mens, however, have been preserved of the 
pictures issued by him in connection with 



the " flotation " of his Mississippi scheme, one 
of which represents the Indians on the 
banks of the river, dancing with joy at the 
approach of the French, who had come to 
civilise them. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

CKXTKAL PARIS (COttitHUCd). 

Rue de Vcrii-^ - Rachel— Sc. Nicholas-in-the- Fields— The CotuerraMrt d*t ArUs «/ Mitiers—'YY^ Cmittt "'K'oit dei Archlv 

de I'ict^— The Natioiiai Printing Office— The Hutel LanuNgnon. 
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THE Rue Ouincampoix and the Rue Saint- 
Martin are connected by a narrow lane or 
alley scarcely ten feet wide, called Rue de \'enise, 
which has a sinister renown in connection with 
the sjKculative mania of I^w's time. Here it 
was, in the month of April, that a rich banker 
was enticed, under pretext of a sale of shares, 
and a»as>inated bv I-aurent de Mille and Count 
Horn, that same Count Horn whose servant, 
passing himself off as master, played so infamous 
a trick upon poor Angelica Kaufmann, ancestress 
of Pauline in the drama of The. iMciy nf Lyons. 
A little higher up in the Rue de Venise, and, 
leading likewise to the Rue Ouincampoix, is the 
Pas>age Moliere, which owes its name to the 
Thtatre Moliere, opened on the 4th of June, 
1 70 1, with a representation of the Misanthrope. 
In I7'i3 it was re-baptised Theatre des Sans- 
Culotto. ll> first director under its new name 
wa> B<»ur>ault-Malesherbes, comedian, member 
of the Convention, and farmer of public games. 
CK»>ed and re-ojxrned a score of times, this house 
became in the early yearsi of Louis Philippe's 
reign a theatre f<»r dramatic instruction, where 
Mile. Rachel received her first lessons from Saint- 
Aulaire. 

rniver.-ally recognised as one of the greatest 
ot I'leiiLh actresses, Rachel, of Jewish race, was 
born (»n the 2Sth of February, 1S21, at Munf, 

m 

a S\\i» village in the Canton 01 Argovia. Her 
father ami mother were, however, both PVench ; 
the lurmer. Jacques Felix, being a native of 
Met/, the latter, Esther Hayn, of (lUers. in the 
department of the I^»wer Rhine. In the year 
iS;i, Rachel, under her true name of Elis;i, 
was a street singer at Lyons, where Choron, 
dire^.tnr of an important musical academy, 
chaiKeil to hear lier. He was so struck by the 
beauty ot her voice that he called upon Elisa's 
parent-, and induced them to settle in Paris, 
wlure he \ iimisrd to take charge (►f their little 
daughter's musical education. He suggested 
that she shniild ad<»pt in lieu tit' ** Eli-^a " the 
.iiore iniprt--ive name of Rachel. Hut before 
her -^tudi' *» hail j)rt»i;re^Md viry tar she lo^t her 
V4»iLe ; and Choron placui her in a dramatic 



' class directed by Saint-Aulaire. This professor* 
a retired comcxlian who understood the art of 
acting better than he had ever practised it, 
had taken the Salle Moliere just spoken of; 
and here during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836 
Rachel was made to play a great variety of 
parts, including nearly ever}' leading character 
in the plays of Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. 
The charges for admission to the Salle Nfoli^re 
were moderate, but the house was alwa^'s full 
when Rachel had been announced to play, and 
the tickets on these occasions were sold at a 
premium. 

One day M. Vedl, treasurer ot the Theitre 
Fran<;ais, went to the Salle Moliere to sec a 
soubrette whom his manager thought of en- 
gaging. He was about to leave the theatre, 
when Saint-Aulaire begged him to remain in 
order to see a pupil who had not yet appeared, 
and of whom he entertained the greatest hopes. 
This, of course, was little Rachel, who was about 
to play the part of Hermione in Andromaque. 
She resembled none of the other pupils whom 
the emissary from the Theatre Francis had 
seen. She was small in stature and had a hard, 
almost a harsh voice ; which, however, was 
firm and impressive, and, when the young girl 
became excited, almost musical. After the per- 
formance, ^L V^l complimented the young 
actress, and promised to do his best for her 
at the important theatre with which he was 
conncH:ted. He at once spoke of her to M. 
Jouslin de Ijol Salle, director of the Fran^aiSfe 
who, after seeing her in Tancrede^ arranged a 
special performance, which was attended, in 
the character of judgc*s, by M. Samson and 
Mile. Mars. *' She is too short,'* objected one 
of the party. "She will grow,'* replied MUe. 
Mars significantly ; and on the recommendatioo 
(»f the manager of the Theatre Francis she waft 
admitted to the Conservatoire. 

Rachel entered the class directc*d by Nf . Samson, 
one of the principal actors <»f the Theitre Fran- 
rais, and under his tuition made rapid program. 
Tempted, however, by an engagement oflcred 
to her at the Ciynniasc, she soon left tho 
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Conservatoire for that theatre, where she achieved 
a certain succe^ as Suzette in Scribe's Mariage 
de Raison. The experiment, however, was not 
altogether satisfactory, and she returned to the 
Conservatoire, and remained until 
May, 1838, when, on the recom- 
mendation of M. Samson, she was 
engaged at the Theatre Franca is. 
Her first appearance there, as Camille 
in Les Horaces, took place on the 12th 
of June in this same year. She was 
then but sixteen years old, and only 
moderately pretty. Short for her age, 
she had the further disadvantage of 
being marked with the small-pox. With 
narrow chin, high cheek-bones, and a 
projecting forehead, she had brilliant, 
expressive eyes, at once thoughtful and 
full of fire. The pose of her head was 
admirable, and all her gestures were 
marked by dignity and distinction. 
Calm and self-contained throughout 
the greater part of the performance, 
she never abandoned herself to her 
emotion even while expressing the 
most ardent passion. There was in- 
tensity in all she did, and so novel, 
so individual was her style that she 
inspired her audience with the strongest 
personal admiration. She had now 
established her position at the greatest 
theatre in Europe ; but it was at the 
little Salle Moliere that she had first 
learned to act. 

In the immediate neighbourhood, 
on the ancient territory of the Abbaye 
Saint-Martin, stands the Church of St. 
Nicholas-in-the-Fields, where the mayor 
or bailiff of the abbaye resided. Dating 
from the twelfth century, this church 
was rebuilt in 1420, and underwent 
various processes of modification and 
reconstruction until it received its 
definite form in 1576. Every style, 
from the Gothic of Charles VI. to the 
Neo-Roman of Henri III, has left its 
imprint in the highly composite archi- 
tecture of this church, said to be the 
longest and the broadest in all Paris. In one 
of the chapels of the nave, dedicated to Saint 
Martin, is a picture which represents Saint 
Martin curing the leper by taking him in his 
arms ; and the inscription sets forth that the 
priory of Saint Nicholas-in-the-Fields was 
founded on the spot where this miracle took 



place. In the fields of this church lie buried 
the philosopher Gassendi, and the historians 
Henri and^Adrien de Valois, together with 
Malle de Scudery, who wrote the once 




celebrated novels, "Le Grand Cyrus" and 
■'Clelie." 

Under the Revolution the Church of Saint 
Nicholas-in-the-Fields was converted into " The 
Temple of Hymen." Most of the property belong- 
ing to the religious community of Saint-Martin 
was sold by the Revolutionary Government. 
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On a puniiii) (if what remained was buiit hi.'t\vi.i;n tht; years 1853 and 1S02, by M. Van- 

iIk' O'liMTvaUiirc ik-s Arts t-t MttiLTs. which ' iIovlt. 

was crtiitcd by a dcvn,-o of thu year 1 7(14, . The " arts and crafts," until iKl- time of the 




thnii>;h it iliJ iii't fiiiatly take forin until four HLVoliition, formc-d ciom: corporations of ihdr 
yiar> aftL-rwurd>. The huildin;;. a'^ it now own. The oriKin of these unions and gnikb 
L■^i^t^, wa> partly re>t"red, partly rLt-unstructed, was very remote. In the middle ages the nika 
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on the subject of apprenticeship were most 

severe ; and after seven years' subjection to a 

master the artisan became only a "companion" 

varlet, and could still work only under the 



to the Revolution, the corporations of arts and 
crafts were abolished by the famous Minister, 
Turgot. But the edict was evaded, and it was 
not until the Revolution, when things that were 
direction of a firil member of the guild. To pass j abolished were abolished for ever, that the 
as master it was necessary for a " companion " to French guilds finally disappeared, 
produce a masterpiece and to pay, moreover, I The "Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers," 




certain dues, onerous for a mere workman ; 
which forced a great number of these varlets to 
remain in their original condition. The cor- 
porations of arts and crafts were governed by a 
□umber of edicts which regulated not only the 
quality and quantity of the work to be done, 
but prescribed methods of manufacture, and 
provided for the settlement of disputes between 
artisans and merchants, or artisans and private 
persons engaging their services. These strange 
organisations had the worst effect in an econoni- 
ical sense, and many endeavours were made long 
before the Revolution to destroy the monopolies 
they created. In 1776, thirteen years previously 



established soon after the Revolution, had no 
direct connection with the "arts and crafts," 
whose organisation into guilds and close cor- 
porations had been suppressed. It was thought 
desirable, however, to form a central depot 
where newly invented machines, together with 
machines whose utility had been tested, might 
be placed together for public inspection. Vau- 
canson, chiefly remembered by his ingenious 
automatic contrivances, had formed a collection 
of machines, which during his lifetime he threw 
open to working men, and at his death be- 
queathed to the monarchical government. Thus 
the nucleus of the important collection formed 
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by tlic Republic already existed iiiuler Louis Vertlx)is. was given, in 1712, to the City of I*aris 

XVI. on condition that a public fountain should be 

'I'liat the exhibition of machines, as superin- constructed there ; and the fountain, adorned 
leiulevl durint; the last days of the monarchy by ; with tiie arms of Paris, still exists, hearinjj 
M. Vandcrmond, was a sight worth seeing is a somewhat enigmatic inscription, thus : "This 
shown by Arthur Young having gone to see : tower, which formerly constituted part of the 
it when he was making, throughout France, ' fortified enclosure of the abbey of Saint Martin- 
tiiat tour of inquiry which was destined to in-the-Fields, constructed about the year 11=0, 
become famous. "I yisited,'' he writes in l7«So, and the fountain erected in 17 12, have been 
just one month before the taking of the Hastille, preserved and restored by the town and the 
**the repo>itory of royal machines, which M. State on the demand of the Parisian archicologists, 
Vandermond showed and explained to me with iXSo." There was, in fact, a questitm of dc- 
great readiness and politeness. What struck stroying both tower and fountain in 1^77 in 
me most was M. Vaucanson's machine for , view of certain architectural improvements, or 
making a chain which, I was told, Mr. Watt, at least changes, then projected. The lovers of 
of Hirmingham, admired very much, at which antiquity protested, and Victor Hugo is said to 
my attenilanls seemed not di>pleasLd. Another have exclaimed, in the very words likewise 
for making the cogs intended in iron wheels, attributed to him in connection with the pro- 
There is a chaff-cutler from an Kngli^h original ; posed destruction of the tower of Saint -Jacques- 
ami a model of the nonsensical plough to go de-la-Boucherie, "Demolish the tower? No I 
witlu)ul horses. These are the only one> in I)emoli>h the architect ? Yes!*' The architect 
agriculture. Many ingenious contrivances for in the case of the tt)wer of Vertbois was the 
winding silk, etc." poet's own nephew. Like the tower, however. 

The Convention tcK)k steps for keeping the he was not demolished. 

\'aucan>on machines when so many treasures In front of the principal entrance to the Con- 

of one kiml and another were being dispersed, servatoire a large square was made in iSoo; 

and it seized the (.arliest opportunity of enlarging its sides being formed by the Rue Saint-Martin, 

the collection, to which, trom 17N5 to I'uz, 500 the Boulevard Sebastopol, the Rue Solomon dc 

new machine- were added. In i'u2 a connni>- Cans, and the Rue du Caire. On the south side 

sicii had bev.n appointed to "catalogue and ot the square, in the Rue du Caire, is seen the 

i«»Ikvt in Miiiable place> b<M)ks, instruments, farade (»f the Theatre de la Gaietc, which leas 

.iHil cilKr cbiivt.** (»f science and art in view of deserves its title than (»ur (»wn Gaiety Theatre 

\n\h\k in>triKiiMn " ; aiul a few months later in in London. Originally known by the name of 

the -.line \ ear the Convention published a new Nic<det, its founder, and afterwards called, 

iie<. Tee constituting the CoiiNcTvatoire des Arts et during the influence of Mme. du Barr>% the 

.\li:iei> '*n a s«»lid ba>i^. and as>igned to it the Theatre of the King's Dancers, it at length 

iniililinn- ct the tormer ** abbey of Saint-Martin." received, towards the end of the last centur}*. 

At pre>ent this Conservatoire is under the the inappropriate title which still belongs to it. 

authority (Jt the Minister of Commerce. Fifteen There was a time, it must be presumed, when 

courses of lectures, public and gratuitous, are at the Ciaiete gay pieces were performed. But 

ilelivered within its walls on subjects connected since the beginning of the century this house 

with the a])])Iication of art to manufactures ; and has been chiefly associated with spectacular and 

f»»rthe^e, three amphitheatres, the largest of which melodramatic productions. Here the famous 

can accommodate an audience of 750, have been fairy piece, Lc /^W/r/rJ/ow/ow, was produced with 

pn»\ided. The ancient ablx-y of S^tint-Martin striking success in iSoo. Some twenty years 

i> *»till represented by two edifices connected ago it was revived at the I*orte Saint-Martin, 

with the Con^rvatoire des Arta et Metiers, and where it ran nearly a year. 

Containing the library of the institution. One Reconstructed in i^oS, the Gaiete was burnt 

«'t tlu-M l>uilding> w;ls formerly the chapel, the to the ground in i^}^. No sooner had it been 

other the retectorv of the abbey. built up again than it was pulled down to make 

At the corner <»f the Rue Saint-Martin and way for the Boulevard du Prince Eugene. The 

the Rue lie Verll>oi'» is an ancient tower in (»aiete, which now, as already mentioned, stands 

pepiHT-ca^ter form, which (»nce marked the on the southern side of the square of the Con* 

iunctioii i)f ilu- fortified part ol the abbey and servali»ire des Arts et Metiers, is one of the four 

prison. Thi:> tower, bearing the name (»f | theatres belonging tu the Town of Paris. Here 
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were produced some of the best pieces of Auguste I re-named Rue Beranger, died this most poetical 
Maquet, the most renowned of Alexandre Dumas' of popular song-writers, this most popular of 
numerous col labor ate urs, and one of the very 
few who have shown themselves able, unaided, 
to produce first-rate work. 

Since its removal to the square of the Arts et 
Metiers, the Theatre de la Gaiete has confined 
itself to no particular style. Here were repre- 
sented Sardou's drama La Haine ; Jules Barbier's 
Jeanne d'Arc, with music by Gounod ; Offen- 
bach's operettas revived on a large scale, with 
Orphcc aux Enfcrs prominent among them ; 
Victor Masse's Paul et Vtrgimc, Saint Saen's 
Timbre d'Argent, and the Dmitri of Jonciferes. 
The last strikingly successful piece produced at 
this theatre was a dramatic version of Alphonse 
Daudet's Tartarin sur les Alpes. 

The first street parallel to the Rue Samt 
Martin is the Rue du Temple, which much 
increased in length by the demolition and re 
construction of 1851, is now one of the longest 
streets in Paris. It owes its name to the ancient 
habitation of the Order of Templars. After the 
violent suppression of this fraternity, the propertj 
passed to the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem 
who fixed upon it for their Paris headqua ters 
The Grand Prior of this Order had, by rule to 
be a prince of the blood ; and the last to hold 
the office was the Duke of Angouleme eldest 
son of the Count of Artois, afterwards Charles 
X. Particulars of the captivity of Louis X\ I 
Marie Antoinette, and the Dauphin in the 
Temple have already been given. It may here 
be added, however, that after being used for 
some years as a State prison, the old building 
was demolished in 1811. Finally the Palace 
of the Grand Prior, with its majestic colonnade, 
which had been allowed to remain untouched 
until 1854, was pulled down, and the land mace 
over to the Town of Paris on condition of its 
planting trees on the site and erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Louis XVI. This latter 
condition was never fulfilled. 

Nothing now remains of the fortress which 
Louis XVI. quitted, on the 3 1st of January, 
to be taken to the scaffold, but an old willow, 
dating from four or five centuries back, beneath 
whose shadow the king, during his confinement, 
loved to walk. The monument in the centre 
of the square is a statue of Beranger ; " the divine 
Beranger," as Heine calls him, and of whom 
Benjamin. Constant said one day, when the poet 

was yet unknown : " He writes magnificent odes ' poets. He was honoured by a public funeral at 
and calls them songs.'' Close to the spot marked I the expense of the State. 
to-day by his statue, in the Rue Vendome, now j The Temple Market dates from a remote 
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in:-:.-.: : :; ■:. !f -wiviT. i:i it- prt->cni f'.rm, which 
tt.i- >;:■.<;; :■■ it hv the Fir^t 0>n-ul in r-o;. It 
w..- :: .1 :.. t.. iri^luik the K'.tuitda. huilt in i;-- 
t.T ilk- .n.i.'pii!ni.xiali(iii i,f litbtiif^ «-ith<iut niwii> 
• ■r \\::h<>vit iiiltntiiin to pav. whu came In the 
Ti,ii!]ili.- tu lhji'V the privik-Kt-d ^xiirily of 3II 
who ihtri.' >ouKhl rcfugi-. .\kii'> tlothi-s and 
«i.niL-ir^ ilre>M> art- tht- artitlv- chitflv in 
(k'liunit at ihf Temple Market. To th>- antivnt 
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I'..M.:. ;...:■■ .harLh 

lU.-.iii ..;■, [lie (iroiitul previoiifly "itupied by 
.1 ^:'...\k\ .l.iiliin trotti tlu- y.ar i;.;. I hi thi.- 
m:i h.1.1 ]'ti.wou:,ly -t-ii the h-uic of Joiuihjii. 
Ihi jiu, iniiviLteil (.,r at lea-l attUM-d an.! de- 
i.l.iu.i Kuill\ . i,( having; profaned the -atTtd hii>t, 
inir.ii.iil..ii-:y preMTVed from his fury. Of thi- 
>:ra!ij;i. It:;'!!.!, one of many >iniilar one- in- 
venlid in hatred of the unhappy Jew-, an 
atiiiiim 11:. i\ be found in Duljun'.- "Sinj:!!- 
Uit.-Hr-:.:i.i>.e-,- 

Tl.L uli.U ..t the riiiht -i.Ie of the Kue 
lie? An hn I - i- taken up by tlie inipi.>ini; 
iJitlLe ■.-.i wbidi the nati.iul arjiive- are 
pre^ervi.l. It wa- t-.rmerly the ILkI 
lie Si'ub:-i " i;i the we-lirn portion of the 
ancient pr>;tv ■■! th-. (liii-.- «m- erected 
the Palai- (."..;. ":i:i..l, buili by Aini.nul (ia>t..n 
lie Kohan. l'ri:ne Archbi-Ji.-p ot Stra^burg. 
which ha- ■ ■■ :; !>■;! --.^iipit.l by the National 

illtiiig OlT.i.' t'p (.'the tinii. ft the Revolu- 



tion the archives were prescncd bj- the 
particular establishment, pohtical. judicial, civil 
or ecclesiastical, tn which they bclonced : ^< 
thai in 17*; there were upwards of a thuiuand 
different placc-s where documents oi national im- 
ptjitance were preser^'ed. In the intdM vi tht 
general uprising, when convents were betnf' 
pillaged and manor-houst^s burnt, an immense 
number of valuable papers were either torn up 
fir given to the 

— p flames. At last special 

^^i^^^,,^^^^ cummissiuns were 
organised for tbe 
collection and pre- 
servation of all State 
papers : which in 
the Arst itisuoce 
were deposited at 
the Tuilerie* with 
the official reports 
^'( ''^"^^"^^X^ "f 'he Asdvmblv 
vhich there held 
-— » — ^,, - •— ,^ .•■■ tsMitings. In 180A 

[ ij;;:^!^ if>4r~4 \ '^'-^iJ/ I Napoleon ordered 
"^ ^ that all archives 

of whatever kind 
shi'uld be- kept in 
one place provided 
>pc-cially for them. 
He at the same time 
bought for Sute 
purpose-, and for 
iriiAiki., 'he sum of tiQO.ooo 

frano, the Hotel dc 
Siubi-e and the 
H.'.tel lie Kohan ; the fir>t for the archives, the 
^cond lor the Imperial printing otTice, 

The natii'nal archives whose importance is 
yearly increasing, and which form an historiotl 
collcvlion uiirivalk-d elsewhere, are under the 
care of a Di rector -(ieneral who belongs to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. The Director- 
(itiieral is as.-i-ted by three chiefs of section. 
ub<> overl'x-k the Tct:epti>in. classification, and 
]<Te-..rv.<t:>>n of State documents in the fiillowing 
• 'rdef : I. lli-t'-rical se-ction. 2. Administntit'e 
-action. .:. Legislative and judicial section. 
.M.iiiy %vry interesting diKuments relating 
to the hi-t-ry ot France are exhibited in gla» 
c.ise-. The most ancleiit of these is dated 
' ::. under the reign of Ckitaire II. The miHt 
niodcrn are of the year 1S21. In connectioa 
with the national archi\-es a reading-room b 
kept open every* day from to to : for | 
I w > 1 e sought and obtained 
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consult documents in view of their studies. 
Attached to the National Archives is the School 
of Maps, under the direction of a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and of Belles 
Lettres, assisted by a council. The French, 
too, have invented a profession unknown in 



founded by Napoleon I. ; who wished, at the 
time, to establish a lay Order of Benedic- 
tines devoted to the study of French history. 
Without constituting themselves into an order, 
the students of the School of Maps have, by 
their conscientious and disinterested labours, 
done much to throw light on the history and 
lituraturi; ut anticnt France. 




England — that of 
archivist. To be- 
come an archivist it 
is necessary to fol- 
low for three years a 
cou-se of lectures, 
eacf of which is 
followed by an 
exa:nination. To 
pass finally the 
student writes an 
essay on some ap- 
propriate subject, and, if successful, receives 
the name of archivist or paleographer, which 
entitles him to employment in connection 
with the archives, or with one of the libraries 
under the direction of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. By reason of the exceptional im- 
portance 01 their duties, the archivists are 
liberated from military service, like the pupils 
of the superior normal schools and of the 
School of Oriental Languages. The School of 
Maps was, together with so many other in- 
stitutions of which France is justly proud, 



On the south side of the Rue des Francs 
Bourgeois, opposite the School of Maps, stand 
the buildings of the Mont -de Piete, established 
by Louis XVI. in 1771. After the revolution 
in 1796, the profits of the Mont-de-Piete were 
assigned to the hospitals, and the institution is 
now under the direction of the Assi'slatice 
Piibliqite, or Charity Board, presided over by 
the Prefect of the Seine. Besides the principal 
establishment, at No. •^, Rue des Francs Bour- 
geois, there are two district establishments and 
twenty-one auxiliary ones dispersed through the 
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ilitTcrciit quarters of the capital. The Moiit-cie- 
Pictc of Pari> lends no less than si.\ million 



wrapped up in her cloak, her face half covered. 
and just stepped out of her coach, deposits her 



francs a year ; and it obtains whatever working ; diamonds t(» a large amount, to venture it in 
capital it requires by the issue of bonds bearing i the evening at a card-table ; whilst in the other 
interest at live per cent., which are much in | a p(K)r woman, who has trudged it on tunc 
favour with investor>. The capital of the through the muddy streets, pawns her lower 
Comedie I^'ran(;aise is all permanently invested garment to purchase a bit of bread. The best 
in lK»nds of the Mont-de-Picte. Jt was not regulation prevails in this place; a sworn ap- 
without .M^-rious oppo>ition that the first pro- praiser stands there to estimate upon oath 
ieclt»r> ol the Slont-de-Piete succeeded in ^ the real value of the pledge offered. Yet, 
j^c'tting it authorised ; though Mercier. writing as the best institution is liable to much abuac, 
only a K-w year- after the publication of the ' it is said that the poorer sort of people 
King*s edict on the subject, regard> this institu- , are not always treated with that humanity 
tion as of tiie greatot benefit to tile poor. which they are more justly entitled to than 

*'The eslabli>hnient of tile M(»nt-de-Piete or their betters; this evil, with a little attention 
pawn -wareliou>e," he ^av^, ** was long wished for i from the magistrate who presides over thb 
in vain, but i- at last perfected, n«»twithvtanding i undertaking, may easily be remedied. I make 
the opp<)siti(»n it met with from >everai inter- | no doubt but the Mont-de-Pietc will prove 



e-te.i iHing> who live by tiie distress ot their 
lell«)W creature>. At thi^ place the poor may 
hi- supplied with money, upon any ])awn what- 
ever that thev can leave \nr security, at a very 
tritling intere>t ; f<»r it i> not liere in the hands 
of private individual>. a> I am told is the ca>e 
in London, where a pawnbroker cliarges no less 
than 30 j)er cent, for the loan. I hear they 



advantageous an establishment as it is useful and 
commendable." 

Some house> were being pulled down in i**7^ 
for the enlargement of the Mont-de-Piete when 
a tower belonging to the wall of Philip AugU5tiB 
was brought to light. This was one of the fiMir 
towers which flanked the circumvallation of*the 
king just named. The old tower was con- 



are authorised to do ><> bv law. So much the ; >olidated and repaired. Near this spot stor^ 



u«»r.se. In Paris the Mont-de-Piete i>» under 
the immeili.ite in>pectioii of the (iovernnient, 
and has hitlurto pr<»ved of the greatest service 
by giving the m»»rtai wound to u>ury ami its 
intaMiiHi> Notaries. The greate>t proof that can 
be gi\en lit the u-efulnesv of thi^ institution, and 
how needful ii was in P.iri>, is the great coii- 
^.our-'e of peo|)le wln» daily resort there to raise 
temporary sum>. Jl is >aiil, but 1 will not vouch 
for the truth of the assertion, that in the space 
ot .1 tew months there were forty tun^ filleil with 
gold watch e.s : this I rather take to Ix* an ex- 
aggerati(m. meant <»nly to give an idea of the very 
great nunilHr that were then in the warehouse. 
Certain it is that 1 have seen at one time four 
score people assfiubleil ; wli<», waiting for their 
turn, came there tor the purpose of rai'-ing loans 
not exceeding >i.\ Jivres a head. The <ine carries 
hi- ^hirts, .mother a j)iece of furniture, ihi^ an 



in 125H, the Convent ot the White Cloaks^ 
founded by the se-rfs of the Virgin Mary ; to be 
replaced, in the same centur>\ by the hermits of 
Saint William, who, in 1S16, joined the congre- 
gation of the reformed Benedictines. The name 
of Hlancs Manteaux is still connected with a 
>treet and a market in the neighbourhood. The 
Benedictines constructed their church and their 
monastery in lOo' ; and it was here that these 
learned men compose'd many of their works. 
imperishable monuments of their eruditioa 
" The .Art of Verifying Dates " and " The Collec- 
tion of the Historians of France** may in pir* 
ticular be mentioned. Sold as national propertjr 
in 17^7, the Benedictine Church was bought 
back by the Town in 1^07 and made the second 
parochial church of S;nnt-Nferry, under the name 
of Notre Dame des Blanco Manteaux. 

At the south-east corner of the Kuedes Blana 



«iM iiiclur- . that his shnc-buckKs <.r a thread- , .Manteaux, in the Rue Vieille du Temple, standi 
li.ire ciiat. The-e visits, which are reneweil l under the title of Hotel de Hollandc, all tlut 
every day. are tlie nut^t forcible pnMif> <.f the; remains of the ancient Hotel de Rieux, at one 
i\tieme want .lUd poverty to which the greatest time (H^cupied by the Dutch ambassadors. 
numlKT 4»f the inhabitant- is reduced. Opulence The turret at the corner of the Rues MeiDe 
it-ilt is oiien <»bliged t«» have recourse t<» the ; du Tem]>le aiul Francs Bourgeois is remarkablj 
public j)a\\ n-\\arehi»u-e, and the CiHitrast Ixtween picturesipie. 

evtreiue mi-ery anil indigent richness is nowhere Just to the right of the Rue Barbette is the 
i>etteT exemplitie.l. In one corner a lady, ancient Palais Cardinal, forming the tear put 
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of the Hotel de Soubise, and containing the 

National Printing Office, there established by a 

decree of 1808, In the centre of the great 

courtyard a statue of Guttenberg, by David 

d'Angers, may be seen. On the first storey 

of the principal building is the bedroom of the 

Cardinal who played so 

sad a part in the "Affaire 

du Collier " — the affair, 

that is to say, of Marie 

Antoinette's necklace, 

which caused such scandal 

immediatet)- before the 

Revolution, Here is now 

housed the library of the 

National Printing Office 

called the Hall of the 

Monkeys, by reason ol 

its being decorated with 

scenes from monkey life 

attributed to Boucher 

The Royal Printnig 
Office, destined also to be 
called National and Im 
perial, according to the 
Government in pow er 
was founded by Kmg 
Louis XIII., and dates 
from 1640. Until that 
time the King emplo\ed 
private printers ; Conrad 
Naebor, printer in Greek, 
with an annual allowance 
of 100 gold crowns, and 
Robert Estienne, printer 
in Latin and Hebrew. 
Though they printed for 
the King, both Naebor 
and Estienne had their 
own private printing 
offices. The Royal Print- 
ing Office was established 
by lAJiiis XIII. at the 

louvre, where it remained until the time of the 
Revolution — directed from 1691 to 1789 by 
Jean Anisson and members of his family. Then 
all kinds of printing offices were established 
under national control : a national legislative 
printing office, a national printing office of 
laws, a national executive printing office, etc. 
The Directory brought them all together 
in 17Q5, under the title of Printing Office 
of the Republic, which was established in 
the Rue de la Vrilliere, at the Hotel de 
Toulouse, afterwards occupied by the Bank of 



France. Since 1808 the National Printing 
Office (" Imperial " as it was called at the 
time) has not moved from the Palais Cardinal. 
It is governed by a director belonging to the 
Ministry, placed beneath the authority of the 
JMinister of Justice. It prints for the State 




Le Bulletin des Lois, and all the papers, 
formulas, registers, and cards required by the 
different Ministries. It also prints — and in this 
resides its special importance— either at the 
expense of the State or of the authors, scientific 
and artistic works for which particular signs 
or characters, especially Oriental characters, are 
needed. 

The scientific and artistic publications of the 
National Library are counted among the master- 
pieces of typography. Pierre Corneille's edition 
of the "Imitation of Jesus Christ," printed 
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txprisslyftirilK-Kxhibitioniit iSb7,ivusuiiivLTpally who, while working tor the GovtTiinK-m, i-arnA: 
^idmirt'd. Iiukod, from i So<i. wht-ii. afUT consider- i on u priming oftice as a private cntL-rpriM.*. one 
able ilel;iy, "The DtSLTi|)iii>n i)f Krvih." basidun made immense profits. After the Kc\-oluiic.r 
the (lb^e^vlltions iniiilL' during B(jn;ip:irte'sfumi)Us '. of lS_;o it was taken over by the St»t« : and iht 
eanipji^n, was published, until the present day, 
the Nulionul Printing Office of France lias 
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( Jovi-rnnient i>f I-ouis Philippe purch»«d far 
the Koval Printinfi; Institution all kinds <d 
Oriental characters. Now. too, were for the 
tir>i time acquired fonts of Russian, Ser\iu, 
and other Slavonian type. At the requot d 
tbe (iiivernment, moreover, a complettf «t 
of Chinese characters was sent from PlkM- 
I'nder various changes of government Ik 
National Printing Office has, from Louis PhOiffC 
until now, remained a State establish mcnt. 
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O t f the nost 
t r t g bu Idings 
il e ghbour- 

h d th Hotel 
Lan o gi o which, 
b ts arch lecture, 
J sents th a^i Cct 
I a. {oitrea, though 
lb alls, and in- 
do s are ornamented 
th crescents honi- 
ng horns and the 
h(.ad f ^Ug and 
1 ound all onto 



It as calculated twenty year^ ago that the 
Nat onal Pr nt ng Office w th ts one 1 undred 
hi d presses and a good un bcr of j resse 
o ked by team pr nts every >ear about 
oo 000 ream of paper d fferent forms 

altog the about loooooooo sheet 
Ktdu ng the e si cet to octa o lun e 
eath of thirty shtt-ts, the National Printuig 
Office produces every year .1,330,000 volumes ; 
and reckoning 300 working days in the \-ear, 
1 1,100 volumes per day. 

Beneath ihc =tnni<: of Gntli-nbcrK, cast 
i"rom the statue by David d'Angers which 
adorns Strasburg, Guttenberg's birthplace, is 
buried an historical account of the N'ational 
Printing Office, with two commemorative 
medals. 




its having been biiilt by Diana of France, the 
legitimatised daughter of Henri II. Passing 
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tiiiwii thf Kiif iks Francs BourRtois, ■j.kmg tho 
MitithLTii wall I'f thu Hotti Caniavnk'l, \vc ri.;w;li. 
Mil tho lift. lh(j fiiiraiKt to tlit- Mu^u Caniavak-I, 
a>>.KiaI«i with the ilki.lrious names <.f Jean 
(iiiiijoii iliL- sculptor, Frant^ois Mansard the archi- 
Uct, anil Mnic. tk St-vij;iii- the charming ktler- 
writer. The Hotel Carnavakt. which the Mar- 
quise de Si'vigne inhabited from 1677 to lO'iX, 
wa,s ristorcd in i«67 and the years lollowing, when 
Baron Haii>smann resolveil to create a niimicipal 
tiuiseunt ; i'i tthieh, bnwever. mention ha> 
ulrt-adv bi'en made. It i,- iini>i)s>ihk- to quit the 
Maraii, the ancient district in which we have 
lately been lingering, without calling attention 
to the beautiful fa(;ai!c of the Hotel Caniavalet. 
with its graceful repreM;ii tat ions of the four 



\Vc are now once more in the Rue Saint- 
Antoine, within a few paces of the ancient Rue 
de Birague, at the end of which is a large 
arcade leading to the Place R ovale, which 

I Parisians have not yet learned to call the Place 
dcs \'osgcs. a name given to it as Ifing ago as 

i i.Soo by Luciea Bonaparte, Minister of the 
Interior, to reward the department of the \'f>sgt» 
for being the first department to pav certain 
la.xes which had fallen into arrear. After being 

I styled f<)r ihJrly-four years, from the time oif 

' the Restoration, Place Royale, the square was 
named in 1 M4S Place des \'osges. 

In the previous description of this Place refer- 
ence has been made to the statue of LouU. XIIl. 
^s'hich stands in its centre ; and also to tlie 

. beautiful garden which belongs to it. 




THE RUE SAINT-DENIS. 



The Rue S*inl-D<nli— Suai-Lcu-Silnl-Gill<t>— Ccorgt Cmloudal- 

THE Rue Saint-Denis is by ancient tradition, 
and still in the present day, as a matter 
of fact, the favourite 
abode of the French 
bourgeois. Our alder- 
men have long ceased 
to live in the City, and 
a John Gilpin of our 
own time, wherever his 
place of business might 
be, would have his 
private residence at 
Clapham or Brixton, at 
Hollo way or Highgate. 
The Paris tradesman, 
hc;wever, still lives, like 
the M. Jourdain in 
Motiero's " Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme," above his 
shop ; and his shop, in 
a good many typical 
cases, is, as it was two 
centuries ago, in the 
Kuc Saint-Denis. "La 
Grande Rue Saint- 
Denis" the street was 
formerly called ; and, as 
it is upwards of three- 
tjuarters of a mile long, 
it may be said to deserve 
its name. It is even 
now the most central 
and the most commercial 
street in Paris. According 
to Sanval, one of the many 
historians of the French 
capital, it is the street 
par excellence of all 
Paris. Voltaire, on the 

other hand, detested this ""-'^ °^ *' 

street, and had good 

reasons for doing so. One day, when he was 
but seventeen years of age, he found himself by 
chance in the Rue Saint-Denis, with his purse 
well filled, at the very moment when an auc- 
tioneer was selling the goods of an unfortunate 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PARIS {coiitimted). 

oudal— Siint-Eiuucbc— The Centra] Marl 



man who had not been able to pay his taxes. 
A carriage, with two horses, and the livery of 




the indispensable footmen, was put up, and in 
a sudden fit of wildness, the young philosopher, 
not yet philosophical, purchased the lot. The 
coachman, who was looking on, offered his 
services, which the youthful Voltaire at once 
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afterwards to bear. The higfiway. thanks : 
it> central pin-itlim, was soon lined uit)i hiiu-«-. 
and lx.-l(ire lonj; every house in the >trevt had ;;? 
>hcip. Aloiij; this great thoroughfare the ki-.a- 
and quetn.s of France passed in returning ti'in 
their eoninations : and it was by the »ainc tui>1 
that thev prdteedeil to their lart roting.pl^c 
The Kue Saint-Deni:. ht 
tame at onee the (.eiiir^ 
line of Lommuiiicacion JL-i 
the central coinnii.Tcial >tr«t 
of Fari>. Then it was that 
the name of '* I^ (irandc 
Kue Saint-Deni:'" »-a? giviT 
to it — a title it well nntfh: 
bear even in the present djv 
The Kue Saint-Denis ci'R- 
neet^ the quarter ot the 
'■ halle>," or public nurkct?. 
with the R..line N,.uvclfc 
ijii.irter. After crM>.-ing the 
Wile Saint-Honore the Kue 
Saint-Denii. breaks ..ff ,« 
the left, interrupted by ihr 
Square of the Iiiiioceni>, in 
the centre nf which »tan<li 
the liiuntain of the fank- 
name Th^^ M]uare replace 
ihe -Market of the Innoi.-ent> 
ab<ilished in i^oo. The 
tomiiain dates fruni the 
thirteenth ccntun,-, having 
been re)iaired iii i:;o bt 
I'ierre Lescot, with Jean 
(ioujon for his 3M.i>tant- 
Despite the many alteration» 
and modifications it hu 
inidergonc, the fountain b 
>till remarkable for a certain 
nobility andgracv. But the 
five water-nymphs of Jean 
Coujon, worn by the raw 
of the sun and b)- the $pnv 
of the cascade, show signs of 
decay : and it has been 
L- them by copies, whik 
lis in the Ijmvre. 
■II the right is the Church 
.LU-S;iint-(;iIles. founded in l^jt:. and 
he p.»itiiin >>i pari>h church in I617. 
II s<> otleii repair^-d and reconstruaed 
ih.it very little <>) the i>righial building remains. 
'['In- ihiirdi pi.>>es>es a portrait of Saint-Fran- 
.,1 M-. .le S.illi's. painted after his death b\- niilippe 
ill- L'li.n]i]M}jiie, and a picture of the year 1773, 
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embodying the legend of the soldier who was [ in the year 1800, left France for England, where 
burnt in 1415 for having stabbed with his knife he received, with congratulations on the part of 
an image of the Virgin which stood at the the English Government, the ranii of lieutenant- 
corner of the Rue^ aux Ours, now known as Rue general and the Grand Cordon of Saint Louis, 
de la Bourse. The image, according to the , the commission and the decoration being both 



tradition, shed blood in atonement for thi 
soldier's profenity. An expiatory festival, which 
lasted three days, used 
to be celebrated up to the 
time of the Revolution. 

It was in the Church of 
Saint ■ Leu - Saint - Gilles 
that an heroic priest 
dared, in 1711;, at the 
height of the Reign of 
Terror, to say a mass 
for the soul of the Prin- 
cessu de l.amballe im- 
mediately after her exe- 
cution. 

Here, too, Gt'orge Ca- 
doudul, the Vendean 
chief, pursued by the 
police, concealed himself 
for several days in one 
of the subterranean tombs. 
Cadoudal was the son 
of a farmer. But like 
all classes in I^ \'endte, 
he was de\'oted to the 
Monarchy, and joined one 
of the first bands formed 
during the Reign of 
Terror to fipht against 
the Revolution. After 
the defeat of the principal 
corps, Cadoudal was ar- 
rested and imprisoned 
at Brest. He made his 
escape, howe\'er, and 
soon became one of the 
mobt formidable leaders 

of the rebellion hi Brittany, known as that of 
the Chouans— so called from their cry of recog- 
nition resembling that of the screech-owl or 
choHcttc. In 1706 he surrendered to Hoche, and 
was pardoned on condition of not again bearing 
arms against the Republic. This, however, did not 
prevent him from heading a new insurrection in 
r 7<)f). Again defeated, he was received in con- 
ference by General Brune, and was once more 
released on the same conditions as before. The 
First Consul wished to take him into his service, 
but Cadoudal would listen to no offers from 
one whom he regarded as a usurper. He now, 



handed to him by the 
of Louis XVJIL 



Count of Artois in the 




After many vain attempts to bring about a 
new insurrection in the west of France, he 
resolved to attack Bonaparte's Government in 
Paris itself, and sent on one of his ofiicers, Saint- 
Regent, to prepare the way for him. He after- 
wards denied all complicity in Saint-Regent's 
plot against Bonaparte's life. " He was at 
Paris," said Cadoudal, "in obedience to my 
orders, but I never ordered liim to construct 
and employ his infernal machine." Cadoudal 
was in Brittany at the time. But closely pur- 
sued, he was ad\'ised once more to take refuge 
in England, where, with Pichegru and the 
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Count of Artois, he prepared another plot 
a|{ainst the Kirbt Consul, who wab now to be 
arretted and carried away. 

In August, 1^03, Cadoudal went to Paris, and 
remained there, in spite of the constant search 
of which he was the object, for seven months. 
He was at last arrested in a hackney-cab, but 
not until after he had killed one of the police 
agents. Brought to trial, he avowed that his 
object had been to upset the (lovernnient in 
order to place Louis XVIII. on the throne. He 
wa?» executed with eleven of his accomplices. 
After the Kotonition hi> family was ennobled 
bv Loui> XVIII. 

The Church of Saint-Leu-Saint-(jilles was 
converted during the Revolution into a ^all- 
petre >tore, and then fell into the p<>ssession of 
Jews, from whom it was bought back when 
public uor>hip wjn re^-tored in 1^'rance. 

I*'urlher on i> the Abbev of Saint -Magloirr, 
and beyond that the a>yluni of Saint -Jacque> 
aux IVkrins, which date^ from the earlv part 
of the fourteenth centurv. In i;i7 under the 
reign (»f Philip V., called The Long, many 
notable and devout perxms wh(» had made the 
pilgrimage to Saint Janio Compo>tella in 
(lalicia, moved by devotion, meditated the 
construction of a church anil an a>ylum in the 
Rue Saint-Deni--. to the glory of (lod, the Holy 
Virgin, and Saint Jame> the Ap<»>tle, in oriler 
to loilge and feed the pilgrims, whether going 
or coming. The church wa> built with an 
a^vliun jitined to it, ;inil it wa> oikii, not only 
to ilic ])ilgrim>. but aUo to >eventv poor per>on> 
whom it received everv da v. 

The Abbey of Saint -Magloire dates from the 
tenili century, wIkii it stood half-way on the 
road from the Cite to Saint-I)eni>. It wa- 
converted by Marie de Medicis into a convent 
known a^ tliat <»f the Filles-Dieu. where penitent 
girls found <»lielter. It was suppressed, like all 
the other religi<»u> houses, in 17**3. Some tiftv 
Vear^ atterwarils the ft)undation> of the convent, 
wliich liail fallen into ruin, were being dug up 
with a view to some new buiKling, when ten 
(tot hie statue^ were di«<covered, mutilateil and 
bLKkeuiil. Am<»ng the >t«»ne figure^ Saint 
.lame-* wa> ea>ily reit'^ni^^ed bv hi> pilgrim's 
c«'-lume. The statue^ were claimed bv the 
I'lWii, .ind now figure in the Musce de> riiermes. 
riu- -h'»p wlii< Ii at pre^'cnt occupies* the site of 
the aTkitnt ii»nvent ha> tor it> >ii;n : ** Aux 
Statue^ de Saint-Jacipie"." 

Another t.imou*' convent exi^teil at one time 
in the Kue Saint -Jacques — the Convent of the 



Holy Sepulchre it was called, also known a» the 
Hotel of the Trinity. Built for the pilgnsft 
returning from the East, it was kept up ukJ 
the taking of Constantinople^ more than a 
hundred years later. The Holy Sepukfart 
having then fallen into the hands of the Turks. 
the idea of making pilgrimages to it came to an 
end ; and the hostelry for pilgrims to the Hciy 
I^nd was no longer required. The convent 
was now occupied by the Brothers of the 
Passion, who had obtained letters patent fron 
Charles VI. empowering them to play religkMB 
mysteries. Thus the e*arliest of French thcatna 
stood in the Kue Saint-Denis. It has been said 
' that the kings of France made their cor<»natico 
processions along the Rue Saint -Den is : and 
when Louis XI. was crowned, fountains of wine. 
milk, and mead were established over the wbokr 
length of the Rue Saint-Denis. In the prcxnt 
(lay the Rue Saint-Denis hxs lo»t much ol 
its ancient animation through the frirnutioB 
<»f the Boulevard de Sehastopol. Rut under the 
ancient rcj^imc it was really the leading thorougli- 
fare in Paris. When, after the surrender of Puv 
to Henri IV., the Spanish garrison marched 
away, they defiled down the Rue Saint-Dcnii 
while the king, standing at an open windov. 
calleil out : ** Now go home, and do not fcl 
u.s see you here again.'* The Rue du Faubouif 
Saint -Denis, on the other side of the boulei'ard. 
i> less rich in historical associations than the 
Rue Saint -Denis itself. It may be mentioned. 
however, that at Saint- I^azare the bodies of 
the French kings made a halt on their way ID 
, their la>t resting-place in the Abbey of Saint* 
, I)eni>. 

The region comprised between the left side of the 
; Rue Saint-Denis, the Ruede Rivoli on the 
I the Rue Croi.x des Petits Champs on the 
I and the Rue Etienne Marcel on the north, 
the vast quarter of the markets, with the 
church of Saint-Kustache, the Protestant Tcn^fe 
of the Oratory, the Central Markets, and the old 
Corn Market as its principal features. 

Saint -Mustache is one of the most renutfkafak 

and one of the most admired churches in Rvik 

' Krected on the sitec»f an ancient chapel drdrcrtrf 

to Saint Alines, which dated from the firtt 

of the thirteenth century, it was already a 

church, under the invtxration of Saint 

in MIX. In the course of the next three 

turie> it lx.-came the richest and most frequeoftfld 

, <.hurch in Paris. After Notre Dame, the Chmch 

'of Saint- Kustache is the largest in Part& b 

coloureil window^, signed SoulignaCi anddalim 
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from the year 1631, eleven in number, are 
admirable alike by colour and by design. In 
addition to its mural paintings, dating from the 
reign of Louis XIII. (discovered beneath a thick 
coat of plaster in 1849), Saint- Eustache contains 
a number of frescoes and paintings of high merit. 
In the Ninth Chapel the tomb of the great 
Colbert, executed by Coysevox, after the designs 
of Lebrun, is to be seen. The 
grand organ, reconstructed in 1844 
after a destructive fire, is one of 
the most complete and most 
sonorous that exists. This church, 
thanks to its colossal dimensions 
and to the perfection of its 
organs (one at each end), is the 
fevourite church of musicians ; 
and it is here that the Society 
of Musical Artists celebrates an- 
nually the festival of Saint-Cecilia, 
their revered patroness. On such 
occasions a new mass or musical 
service of some kind is given ; 
and it was in this church that the 
Abbe Liszt had one of his most 
femous masses performed only a 
few months before his death. 
The angle formed by the meeting 
of the streets called Montmartre, 
Pont-Neuf, Montorgueil, and Ram- 
buteau, is known as the " Saint- 
Eustache Point." It dominates 
the vast quadrilateral occupied 
by the Central Markets. 

The Central Markets were 
founded by Philip Augustus, and 
they were soon surrounded by 
houses and shops. These markets 
in their present form were con- 
structed on one design, and, so 
to say, at a stroke, under the 
reign of Napoleon HI., by the 
architect Beltard, who sought 
his model in the finest of the Paris 
stations. The principal office of the fish 
at the corner of the Rue Pirouette and of the 
Rue Rambuteau, is in the ancient Hotel dii 
Heaume, a building of the fourteenth century. 
At number 108, Rue Rambuteau, was born 
Regnard, author of " TheGambler "andof "The 
Universal Legatee," the house having been 
owned by his fether, a fish salesman beneath the 
sign of Notre Dame. A little nearer the Church 
of Saint-EusUche, just at the mouth of the Rue 
de la Realle, stands a house which once belonged 



to the carpet-maker, Jean Poquelin, and after- 
wards to his son and heir, J. B. Poquelin, better 
known by his adopted name of Molifere. For 
the name of Poquelin, by the way, he was 
indebted to an ancestor serving in the Scottish 
Guard, who bore the surname and came from 
the place of Pawkelin. 

The Paris markets are the scene of constant 




went 



.ilway 



activity from morning till evening. Buying and 
selling comes to an end, it is true, with the 
approach of night ; but then the remains of 
what has been sold, with rubbish of all kinds, 
have to be cleared away, and scarcely has this 
been done, when market carts arrive with pro- 
duce for the next day. The provisions brought 
to Paris are either sold to the factors of the 
market, who buy wholesale and sell retail, or to 
the market men and market women, or to any 
private person whom it may suit to become a 
purchaser. The finest, best, and most highly 
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tjui'tcJ Vigftabli's ami fruits omic fniiii itii' jxnjitrv and gariK- ; Nr^til*.-^ ;c.7:r.' :: ».»- 

-unurbs iif Paris, whcri; kitchen -garilLiiinj; i> j;raniiiiis wf iggs. rcprcstntina ig;? : -zt 

carriai ti> iht h>t puint uf pi-rfcLtiou. I'lit iiumlxr iif 414 million — which (:■.^l.7 :■ :*■ 

hrnirrs and yardcm-r? uf thv i.'nvin>n>, whose Pari>iun iin average of n.'j i-Rji- in :h: -.^ 

h(.;tvily-ladi.-n tarts arrive Unvards nine in the This fifjure, indeed, unde^^t^t■.-s thv UC. ! ■ ■..e 

cveninj;, are their own s;ile>inen in the niarliLts. supply contributed by Pari- ii.-*-li hi- n- : >-,- 

The (■riiivers of the departments and t)f Algeria reckoned. Paris ci>ntaiiiT> a nuir^bir ■ ■ . 1 




send their fruit and their fresh vegetables to ' 
facton ur cammtMioners, 10 be sold either in 
Pkriltoti Number 6— rocrvcd for this kind of 
buHOcai — or ai ihop> tstabli&hed in the neigh- 
boorhood of the nurkets. 

It is olculUcd that in ihi^ course of the year 
tbcnies of fruit xad veftclable> amount to 241 
fnHHT«wii (rf kiliigrjmmcs (onv kilogramnie repre- 
wnU upTuds of luo piiunds). to which must tx- 
adikd nine nullton kilograninuM uf frt:>h grapes, 
So milbuo kilogramnu9 of ten and ritcr fi«h 
(mdnding lobrtcn uid cny1i»h|. eight million 
t of oyxen from \-aricnu part*, 1 N 
I kDogriouiMS iif butter, 57 millioti kilo- 
5w. 1^1 milticm kiU^animcn of 
axat uf all LitMb, 14 mUlkiti kilogrammes of 



houses and small dairy &mn, ^iherK 
eggs arc MiM tnoniiiiig and ct-cnin^ 
eggs, of which the Parisians arc parncabilfiH^ 
fetching horn three to foul $uu» xpinr. T^A 
are fowl». too, in the Gardcti of AcdnoatialiH; 
also in the large ^tables iif tfae omnifaBa ^ri cA 
companies. Many pri\'ale pc i a mn . aHiW^ 
keep foirl&. During the Mv|t^ of (f^ ■ P*- 
vision dealer in the Rue Vi^icnor krjH am • 
marble coimtcr a fovl which, wben m dc^a^ 
laid beneath tlic cyc» of the cuatDHier : aal (h 
eggs, whoeie frc»iiitew was ummpvachabk. *■< 
Aold at Ihrtx- frana apiece 

There is a great sale, moreanx. to the hw 
markets for raised pict of variooa khtd* n^i^ 
from AgcD, P^gueua, JtlaT«£Iles, Poltn-A 
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Chartres, Amiens, Auvernay, Colmar, and Stras- , hands of eminent chefs, the pastry is always 
burg. These are estimated at 1,250,000 j prepared on the premises. Season the whole 
kilogrammes in the course of the year. But . with 20 million kilogrammes of grey or white 




such a figure represents only a small portion of ' salt, pepper, oil, and vintgar. and Paris will be 
the piles consumed by the Parisians, large | found to consume of market food-produce alone, 
numbers of the delicacies being made in Paris ' 640 niJUion kilogrammes, without counting 
itself, either by pastry-cooks of repute or by the 1 bread, the consumption of which is estimated at 
best restaurateurs. At rich private houses, as at I 700 million kilogrammes per year. Each Parisian, 
the principal clubs, where the kitchen is in the male or female, small or great, consumes every 
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tliL* lobby nl lilt' pri-on ; I'lU' <>> ttiuii txiii^ in him as tar as Moiis, wlKntt: he made for Ilavjrii. 

Mub .1 >i;iii.' i>t ^''i'^'f tluit, u •vcriiij; her face with there tii liiid hiopiuility in the huuEsc uf hL- 

btr b-imlk^ruhiet". she iliii nuthiii); but s<tb. The brother-in-law, Kugene Je Beuuhamai*. 
i^iiiiliir hil|)e<i hir out nf the priMJii witbcuit On hearing o( M. de Lavalette'» escapi-. 

viiniirini; Id lift up the viil she wore. Then Louis Will, cuuid not help ^xzlaimiiig : "Well, 
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of all of US. Mnie. de I^valette is the only one 
who has done her duty," After bcinft arrested 
ill (he CiuicierfTerie, where she was found wearinE 
the clotheh of her hu.-band, the young and 
heroic woman uas in a day or two set free. But 
the three Kn(;lishmen who had conducted Lax*!- 
kite to lielKiinn were sentenc4:d tii thr«x' month*' 
inipriMiiunent, and the janitor to two ytan'. 
Soon af(erward^ lherea.-ionofMTne.de l.jvalcde. 
who ill .ill her troubles had shown the greatcsi 
pre>eni<' <if nihid. gave way ; and when in iSiS 
her hii>b,ind reiiived hi^ pardon and came bock 
t-i l-'i.inee. >he could no longer recugnue htm. 
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She continued in her sad condition until 
when she died. 

The interesting " Mei 



innovations and improvements have been in- 
troduced in France and in Germany which 
published by | afterwards found imitation in England. It is 




Lavatette were chiefly based on 
documents collected and notes 
made by his unhappy wife. 

The office of postmaster-general 
does not as a rule expose its holder 
to any of the dangers 
by M. de Lavalette. It demands 
from him nothing more than a 
certain talent for organisation and 
administration. The postal ser- 
vices of all the countries in Europe 
are now for the most part 
ducted on the same plan, and 
offer to the public the sani.- ad- 
vantages. The English penny 
postage system, whose principle 
consisted less in the lowness 
than in the uniformity of the 

new charge for letter -carrying, has been undeniable, however, that the most important 
adopted throughout the civilised world : and reformations in connection with postal com- 
since the days of Sir Rowland Hill many municattons were first made In this country. 
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h was nut until ncarlv a vcar atlcr the intro- the first abode, in i^o?. «►!" the Rmk nt Krun^.'.. 
tl net inn «»t p4»st-L"aril> in Kngland that, on the where, in virtue of an Imperial decree. ;: ^*-« 
|)nij)c»'»iii<>n (it Count Hisniarck, only a tew week^ permanentlv established (iw: years atlcr\\ :iril» 
bet»»re the war ot" 1X70, they were adopted in ' Founded in iNoo bv a society of capitali>t*. uh- 



(icrnianv, which niav claim to be the first 



had collected 30 millions of franc>. the Rink 



country that u>ed p<ist-cards, or, indeed, a regular France obtained in 1X03 the privilege of i**u:::i: 
p»i>Uil >ervice of anv kind, in an enemv's country ' notes. The notes of the Bank of France ni.wi:: 
while h<»>tilities were actually K*>J"K *>"• The circulation are of the value of more than three 
pn-i-card wab adopted by the French Chamber in milliards (/>., 3, cxx) millions) of francs : V* nu^: 
1^72 on the recommendation of M. Wolowski, which an equal amount of gold and sil\cr art 
wh(» hail previously publi>hed an interesting , kept in the cellars. 

jumphlet (Ml the subject. After speaking of the | The name of the Secretary (ff State, di U 
^reat variety of purp(»>e> for which the post- [ Will iere, f(>r whom the mansion, afterwards occu- 
(.ard i> employed in Kngland, the celebrated i pied by Marshal de rH('»pital, wa> originally builr. 
e(.onomi>t went on to consider whether the u>e is still preserved in the title of the remarkjbl-. 
i.t p«.-i-card> could have an injurious effect on ' and picturesque Hue de la Vrillicrc. Little mi. rv 
cpisldKiry style. He decided that by imp(»sing need be said about that portion of Pari> whuh 
brevity it lent itselt to conciseness, anil that. ' separates the quarter of the markets fh">ni ih-. 
tiirced to express himself in narrow limits, the Seine ; though here and there many a hi»u.-c 
writer <ni a post-card was bound to be terse, if j might Ix* pcMiiteJ out which sugge>ts intcrotin^ 
not e|>igrannnatic. The style, however, of corre- ass(K:iations. Thus, in the Rue Saint-Hon««rc. .: 
-pondents making use of post -cards is probably . the corner of the Kue Sauval, is a butcher"" 
not more lapidary than that i>f ordinary letter- . sh(»p surm(»unted by an inscripti<in U^ ihv 
writers. According to M. Wolowski, the circu- i effect that in this house Molicrc wa> b-rr. 
lation of j)osl-cards in Kngland amounted, in '* in 1620." To be quite accurate, he wa* N-rr. 
l>^7i. inily a year or two after their first intro- in 1022, not in the house whic!; bear > the in - 
ducti«in. t(» 7- millions — nearlv a million and a nouncenient of his birth, but in one on the ?»ir:« 
half per Week. At the post-oflices of France, as site, which long ago fell into ruin. 
«•! l*!nglanii. monev may be deposited at interest. Close by is the Kue de I'Arbre Sec, where *: 
li\is insured, .md annuities purchased; but in onetime lived the famous Mme. de Saini-Hubtn;, 
l-Vance. as in iMiglanil. the (lovernnient hesitates for whom in (jpera, as for Mdlle. Salle in ballcL 
III .iiloj)t the (ierman device, bv which trades- Mdlle. Clairon in tragedy, and Mine. Favar in 
nun lan ^end ^ooiN through the post with an comedy and comic (jpera, is claimed the honi>ur 
oi)ligatioii imposed on the postman to collect at of having played parts for the first time in the 
tile destination of the goods the money due costumes historically appropriate to them. The 
upon them. C(>stumes worn at that time on the French «U(pt 

The IM.ice des X'ictoires, which we have pre- (nor were they much better on our own » wc« 
\ i( lusly passed, is cl( jse t( » the ( Jeneral Post ( )ffice : simply ludicrous. But the public was aocusComed 
cl«>-e also to two other cH.lifices of commercial to them, and the managers found it mon; ecoofr 
and financial importance, the Bourse and the niical to keep to costumes already in the wardrobe 
Bank (»f France. Formerly the Place des than ti» order new ones for even* Irvsh piece. 
X'ictoires was remarkable f(»r its historic him.ses, 1 Actres.ses representing queens were entitled tQ 
manv of which no longer exist. Here st(K»d two trains and two pages, who followed 
the mansion where, in M15:. Marshal de THopital everywhere. '' Nothing is more amusing,' 
married Franf,(»ise .Marie Mignot. a simple grisette, ' a critic of the time, " nothing more comic, 
• »r '^hop girl, who. after the Marshal's death, the perpetual movement of these little 
ixvanu the wife (»f Sobie-ki. King ot Poland and who have to run after the actress when shtii 
.\bix oj S.iint-Ciermain des Pres. I'p to the tearing about the stage in moments of 
linu ot ihf Revolution the Place des X'ictoires Their activity keeps them in a constant 
u.is iiih.ibitid onlv hv important noblemen (»r of perspiration. Their embarrassment, 
iiv.li fin.iiuier-. It i«« now given up entirely to blunders, excite general laughter. ThuSw a 
*.'tnnnt rv.1, wlioUsde and retail : silks. shawK. is always going on, which diverts the 
dr.ip« r\ . .iiid b.dKiila^lury of all kinds Ix-ing in an agreeable manner if the situation is M 
I.iil:. I\ ir.iilid in. touching or Unt sid.*' When she appeuvd* 

Ttu mansion <»f Marshal de Tllopital became Dido, Mnie. de Saint-Huberty would haw V 
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little b<iy runiiitip; aftt-r htr — rcaJy to pu^^ul.■ hi-r rci>rf!*-iitaii<ui>. has thtiUKht it right t" agm.- in 
evt-n til the funvral p\Tj. She at tht sann- tinu- Mrin:. ilc Sjint-HiibtTty'» cxprt-vswl wi»h : the 
threw <iff ihc c<iuvL-ittii)tiul train ami all the rtmrc m> as she has no ubjtxtinn tr> shan- the 
trjjipiiigs which hail habitually aLtumpaniL-d it, part with Mdlle. I*va>K.ur, it bt-iiiR arraiincil 
to ap]K;jr iinly in the lunii; desi^'nt-il for her by that in case of illncM the costume made tor this 
an artist of the periiHl 
who had studied urch:e- 
oIofEv. The operatic di- 
rectors stroiigl\' <ibjcvtcii 
l<> the introduction of 
archa-olojiists ami other 
costly pretenders into 
their domain. " If." one 
dirtvliir is accused of 
saying, "this fury for 
truihtulness of costume 
only enabled us to save 
4 litlW nionev ! Hut, 
iin the oiiirary. m.Klels 
nikiM tx- hriiught in. men 
ol It'.irnifiK ■.onsiilicd. 
4niM> {uiit ; and all 
thi< co.ts monev. much 



dre 



•nev than 
.whiih w< 



..icu-lom.d Ik-ide.. 

when the piixe is laid 
4<ul.-. all (he costume-^ 
appropriate tu it iniisl 



K- laid aside too." 
de la Kerte. the In 
daiit of the (Ipi-ra. 
m oni-ol his Utt.T. 
this >ul>i<.-ct : "11 
lUst orderc-l S.I 
HuKrtv's dress. 
IS terrible. The . 
^uliinK coniniittii- 
the ( >|K-ra held 
,b\ a .m-vial Ren 



M. 




nRvtuiK I., con-ider 
ubitberMme deSa.nl- 
IIitlKilV could reallv be 
iIImh.^1 to have tbe 
■.•r>tiinK.- she ili-sin^t l.ir 
th< )utt ot Arniida " 
-Nbdanie de S.iint- 

Hu'HItV.'.Jld the t,p.| 

df.-^.l to the MinM... ■ 

.-t 



dle 



Atrinda The >... 
chai-iUtr III uh: 
lu- n..t vet h,en ■ 
ih< iharm 1.1 n. 
' "ii-.ra adc^ntaKeii 



e.pn. 



th, 



Ml!1 



■Tl" 



..-st 



ol tutni'hid toth.i 



.and uilh...itlh. vM.il.l:-hl>:.ii! 
Alt ll). nxinlKis .'I th' . -in 
ILI di-tJmli.-n. «eai th. di, --i-s 
) bv the admitiKlialion ■ 1 ihi- 
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OjKr.i, Ml l-niH as thvy arc o m^iilcnil in a lit I" yi>u. But. at tlif >;iiiiv linn,-, you ix^ih: 

>t,ilt lo Ix.- wiini. " iiiu!i-r?.laiKl that veil art- oblitfLiI tn i."Ii:--r:. 

■■V..11 llul^t Iv tuiiviiKra ■■ wrutf \I ik- li L-fibli \wd mil'' like dl ihf ..iIkt nii.iT:bi-. 




t.. Mini .i- S.iint.ll.iiuiiv . 
i..i., -..; .nr iK-ii. I., -..ti-h 
n.,M, Ihiri--aiut t- iv ynwiall 



i..tlur tilt i'.iii[vi!i\. aiiil liki- thost whn playMl the fin* 
in all {i.ii:< IvtMrt yti : tor il', in>tcud (if at.vrpCiii( 
I't'.iMi till a]<|»<iiiti'il LMstuiiK-, each tmv wishvil in drm 
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according to individual taste, the result would be 
hopeless confusion, together with an expenditure 
both useless and ruinous for the King and for the 
Opera." 

The end of this celebrated representative of 
tragic personages was tragic indeed. After 
marrying Count d'An- 
traigues, engaged in 

secret diplomacy on - ' 

behalf of the exiled _^ - _-::, 

royal family, she went -^--''.'t^-s^---- .^ 

with her husband to ' '^---^j- , [,\ 

England, where they "" , - 7^--^' 

lived together for many " 

years, the Count being 
during this time m con 
stant relations with the 
Foreign Office until in 
July, i8i3,they both fell 
victims to a murderous 
attack on the part of 
one of their servants 

A foithful account of 
the horrible aflfair ap 
peared in the Ttmes of 
July 23rd, 1812 lirom 
which the follow mgmaj 
be extracted ; — 

" The Count and 
Countess d' Antra igues 
members of the French 
noblesse, and dis 
tantly related to the 
unfortunate femily of 
the Bourbons, resided," 
says the English news- 
paper, " on Barnes 
Terrace, on the banks 
of the Thames. They 
lived in a style which, 
though &r from what 
tbey had formerly 
moved in, yet was rather 

bordering on high life than the contrary. They 
kept a carriage, footman, coachman, and a servant 
out of livery. The latter was an Italian or Pied- 
roontese, named Lawrence ; and it is of this 
wretch that we have to relate the following 
particulars. The Count and Countess, intending 
to visit London yesterday, ordered the car- 
riage to bs at the door by eight in the morning, 
which it accordingly was ; and soon after that 
hour they were in the act of leaving the house 
to get into it, the Countess being at the door, 
the Count coming downstairs, when the report 



of a pistol was heard in the passage, which, it 
has since appeared, took no effect ; nor was it 
then ascertained by whom it was fired. Law- 
rence was at this time in the passage, and, on 
the smoke subsiding, was seen to rush past the 
Count and proceed with great speed upstairs. 




He almost instantly returned with a dirk in his 
hand, and plunged it up to the hilt into the 
Count's left shoulder ; he continued his course 
and made for the street door, where stood the 
Countess, whom he instantly despatched by 
plunging the same dirk into her left breast. 
This last act had scarcely been completed when 
the Count appeared also at the door, bleeding, 
and following the assassin, who made for the 
house and ran upstairs. The Count, though 
extremely weak and faint, continued to follow 
him ; but so great was the terror occasioned that 
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lU) one else had the same resolution. The 
assa^.sin and the Count had not been upstairs 
more than a minute when the report of another 
pi>t(>l \va.s heard, which satisfied those below that 
I-awrencc had finally put an end to the existence 
of his master. The alarm was now given, and 
the cry of * Murder, murder ! ' resounded from 
every mouth. The Countess was still lying at 
the front door, by which the turnpike road runs, 
and at length men of sufficient resolution were 
found to venture upstairs, and, horrible to re- 
late, they found the Count lying across his own 
bed, >;roaning heavily, and nearly dead, and the 
bl(M>dtliirsty villain lying by his side a corpse. 
He had put a period to his own existence by 
placing; a pistol that he found in the room in 
his mouth, and discharging its contents through 
hi> head. The Count onlv survived about 
tuentv-five minutes after the fatal blow, and 
died without being able to utter a single word. 

** The Countess had by this time been brought 
into the house ; the wound was directly on her 
left breast, extremely large, and she died without 
uttering a single word. The servants of the 
house were all collected last night, but no cause 
for so horrid an act was at that time known — all 
was but conjecture. 

•* The following circumstances in so extra- 
ordinary a case may be, however, worth while 
relatin/^. The Count, it appears, always kept a 
bnice of pistols loaded in his bedr(K)m and a 
small dirk. About a month ago the Countess 
and the servants heard the report of a pistol 
up'^tairs, and were in consequence greatly 
alarnied. When one of the latter, a female, went 
upstairs and I(K)ked into her mistress's room, it 
wa> full <»f smoke, and she screamed out. On its 
clearing away she saw I^wrence standing, who 
told her nothing was the matter — he had only 
tired «»ne of his master's pistols. It afterwards 
ap]X'ared that he had fired into the wainscot ; it 
wa> loaded with ball, and the ball from the 
pistol i> yet to be seen. 



''The Count and Countess were about mt\ 
years of age. The latter was highly accum- 
plished, a great proficient in music, and greatly 
admired for her singing in fashionable partio. 
There is no reason whatever to belic\'e that 
Lawrence was insane. Only about ten minuter 
previous to his committing this deed of blood, he 
went over to an adjoining public-house and 
took a glass of gin. He had lived only thrte 
months in the family, and, report sa^-s, was to be 
discharged in a few days. 

''The Count and Countess had resided in 
Barnes for four or five years, and have left an 
only son, who, we understand, is at present in 
this country, studying the law. 

" Besides his house on Barnes Teirace, Cdunt 
d'Antraigues had a town establishment, Na 7. 
Queen Anne Street, W. He was fifty -six and the 
Countess fifty-three years of age. The Count 
had eminently distinguished himself in the 
troubles which have convulsed Europe for the 
last twenty-two years. In 178Q he was actively 
engaged in favour of the Revolution, but during 
the tyranny of Robespierre he emigrated to 
Germany, and was employed in the ser\ice of 
Russia. At Venice in 17Q7 he was arrested bj* 
Bernadotte, at the order of Bonaparte, who 
pretended to have discovered in his portfolio 
all the particulars of the plot upon which the 
I Sth Fructidor was founded. The Count made 
his escape from Milan, where he was confined, 
and was afterwards employed in the diplomatic 
mission of Russia at the Court of Dresden. In 
1H06 he was sent to England with credentiab 
from the Emperor of Russia, who had granted 
him a pension, and placed great dependence 
upon his services. He received here letters of 
denization, and was often employed fay the 
Government. The Countess was the oooe 
celebrated Mme. de Saint-Huberty, an 
of the Thedtre Fran(;ais. She had 
a very large fortune by her prnfminBil 
talents.*' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE " NATIONAL RAZOR.'' 



The Rue de l^Arbn See — Dr. Guillotin— Dr. Louis — The Guillotine — The First Political Execution. 



THE Street in which Mme. de Saint-Huberty 
lived, besides suggesting her fatal end, is 
connected with a whole series of tragedies. The 
Street of the Dry Tree — Rue de TArbre Sec — 
recalls, by its picturesque name, the fact that 
here at one time stood the tree from which 
hung, as fruit, the bodies of capital offenders. 
In ancient days, and until the great epoch of 
the Revolution, hanging was the ordinary 
punishment in France for felony, though an 
exception was made in favour of high-born 
criminals, whose aristocratic origin entitled them 
to be decapitated. The modern method, in- 
deed, of execution in France is primarily due to 
a Republican determination not to recognise 
inequalities, even in the manner of the death- 
punishment. It is certain that Dr. Joseph- 
Ignace Guillotin, in introducing the too-cele- 
brated invention which is named after him, 
was actuated by a spirit of impartiality in the 
first instance, and by humanity in the second. 

With the legend, perhaps, of Phalaris and his 
bull running in their heads, many Frenchmen 
persist, even to this day, in believing that the 
inventor of the guillotine was the first victim to 
fall beneath its blade. As a matter of fact, he 
survived for upwards of twenty years the intro- 
duction of that machine which earned for him 
so odious a reputation that in the autobiography 
he left behind not a word, significantly enough, is 
said about the guillotine. 

We have seen that under the ancient regime 
one of the privileges of the nobleman was, in 
case of execution, to have his head chopped off — 
a method of punishment held to be more hon- 
ourable than hanging, which, reserved for 
plebeian offenders, lent to the execution a charac- 
ter of infamy. To die at the end of a rope 
was not only a blot on the memory of the 
offender, but involved his whole family in lasting 
disgrace. 

The principle of equality in the eye of the 
law, which came beneath the consideration of 
the Assembly in 1789, naturally included the 
equality of criminal punishment ; which ought 
to vary according to the offence, but not ac- 1 
cording to the social rank of the offender. On | 



the roth of October in the year mentioned Dr. 
Guillotin moved in the Assembly, where he sat 
as one of the representatives for Paris, that the 
executioner should be rendered an impartial 
functionary, putting all his victims to death in 
the same fashion and by means of some me- 
chanical apparatus. When he had put this 
motion he went on to propose the idea of a 
machine, rapid in action, which would diminish 
the sufferings of capital offenders. His motion 
was carried unanimously ; but the suggestion as 
to the machine was reserved for future dis- 
cussion. It was during this debate that Dr. 
Guillotin, vehemently advocating the instru- 
ment of death which hitherto existed only in 
his own mind, exclaimed, in an unguarded 
moment : " With my machine I will cut your 
head off in a twinkling, and without your 
suffering a twinge." There was a general roar 
of laughter. But the hilarity of the Assembly 
seems tragic enough when we remember how 
many of those who laughed were destined to 
perish by that insatiable weapon which as yet 
had neither name nor form. 

As a matter of fact, the worthy doctor, a man 
already at this time famed for his philanthropy, 
did not invent, but only suggested, the guillo- 
tine. By the expression, **my machine," he 
simply meant such a machine as the authorities, 
if they profited by his vague idea, would cause 
to be constructed. He had proposed nothing 
more than the principle of decapitation, whilst 
indicating in general terms the various instru- 
ments anciently employed for the purpose in dif- 
ferent countries. Nevertheless, the whole nat j^ 
was soon laughing at him, his exclamation being 
made the text of endless pleasantries. People 
were intensely amused at this notion of cutting 
off one's head in a twinkling from philanthropy. 
The instrument was christened long before it 
had been invented, and with the name of the 
unhappy doctor. A clever song was dashed off 
at the time, telling how a certain M. Guillotin, 
doctor and politician, woke up one fine morning 
and discovered that the custom of hanging was 
unpatriotic ; how he immediately hit upon a 
method of punishment which, without rope or 
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Stake, would be so effective as to throw the 
executioner out ()f employment ; and how the 
maehine which the doctor indicated could bear 
no filter name than the guillotine. 



should have his head cutoff. The tnethinlct 
decapitation now remained to be dixi'leJ. 
HitliLTto the iiistrinnent employed had been ihi- 
sword or the axe. This ghastly operation had 
been performed on a bhck. and 




einoti<m on thi 
part of the exevutiii 



It wa> thi^ >ong, [H-rhap-, which really fixei! 
the name nt the deadly W(-a|Hiii. So far, hi>w. 
e\-er. the A-M-nibly, as we have seen, had come 
ihe Mihject, having: >iniply 
le of (.-qiuHtv in criminal 
-, I'lie qiie-tion ot ' the nl.Kle ..f 
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had 
caused the victim in- 
describably horrible tortures. 
Instances had occurred in which 
the criminal's head had not 
been se\'ered froni his body till 
the sixth or seventh struke. 

This question greatly pre- 
occupied the As.sembly. Minis- 
ters openly expre>sed the horror 
with which decapitatiim by the 
sword inspired them ; and tht 
e.XL'cuCioner himself puhlishvd, in 
refereilce ti) the disadvantages i-f 
this methixl, a number of obser- 
vations tinged with similar ab- 
horrence. At length the Com- 
mittee of l^-gislation called 
iip«in the celebrated surgccin 
Louis to draw up a report on 
the suhjcci, indicating the fittest 
iiK'thods for cutting off a per- 
son's head rapidly and according 
to the principles of science. 

The witty Sophie Arnould. 
Tncetiiig once, as she walked 
through a wiHid, s<mie physician 
of her actjuaintance. with a gun 
under his arm. inquired of him: 
'■ Do you not find your pre- 
scriptions sufficient?" and it 
seems droll enough that, whibt 
the mission of doctors i», theo- 
retically at least, to pres«n'c 
life, a surgeon should have been 
selected by the Assembly to 
prescribe the fitstest method of 
taking it. Yet, after all. the 
selection was prompteil by humanity ; fur the 
itiHiction i>t death i> a sufficiently sad necessity 
• if Slati' without the addition of needless torture. 
Or. I.ouis in any case ilrew up his report, and 
prc'x.nied it to the Assembly on the Mth 
.if .March. i7'j;. He set forth, in the first 
pl.icf. that cutting instruments are in reality 
iioihinu but saw> of a more or less fine de- 
scription, having very little effect when the)" 
-Irikc piTixndiiutarly. and that it was consc- 
quentt>' necessary in executions to apply 
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them in an oblique and gliding fashion. 
Adopting, therefore, the idea propounded by 
Guillotin — whom he did not even name in the 
report — he maintained that decapitation, in 
order to be surely effected, must be the direct 
act, not of a man, but of a machine, the 
adoption of which he now recommended. He 
mentioned a machine then employed in Eng- 
land which was, in fact, a rude sort of guillotine, 
and suggested several improvements in con- 
nection with it. Nor, indeed, was the notion of 
such an instrument by any means new. Some 
very old German prints exist representing exe- 
cutions performed in a similar fashion. The 
Italians employed in the sixteenth century, for 
the beheading of noble criminals, a machine 
called the mannaja^ consisting of two upright 
posts, between which was fixed a sliding knife or 
cleaver, of great weight, designed to descend 
with enormous force and velocity on the neck 
of the prisoner leaning over a block below. 

Dr. Louis did not content himself with pre- 
paring this report. He hired a German mechan- 
ician, named Schmidt, to construct at his 
directions a machine which, after a succession 
of improvements, was definitely adopted. The 
first experiments were made at Bicetre, on ani- 
mals — which reminds one inevitably of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert^s executioner, who resolved first to prac- 
tise on inferior beasts, and then to work his way 
up through the whole of animate creation until 
he was artist enough to behead a king. Schmidt, 
by the way, charged the State 824 livres (francs) 
for constructing those earliest machines, under- 
taking, moreover, to superintend their instal- 
lation in the various departments. 

Originally the new instrument was sometimes 
called the Louisette, after the name of its actual 
creator. But guillotine was already the common 
title, and it soon became universal, as well as tech- 
nical and official. Dr. G uillotin seems never to have 
protested against this appellation, though it is 
probable that during the troubles which were so 
close at hand he would fain have divested him- 
self of the infamy which enshrouded him. As 
to Dr. Louis, he was fortunate enough not to 
witness a single political execution, for he died 
on the 20th of May, 1702. 

The guillotine took its first human life on the 
25th of April, 1792. The subject was a high- 
wayman named Nicolas- Jacques-Pelletier. The 
Chroniquc dc Paris said next day of this exe- 
cution : — " The novelty of the execution had 
considerably enlarged that crowd of people 
whom a barbarous pity is wont to draw to these 



sad spectacles. The new machine has been justly 
preferred to the old methods of execution. It 
does not stain any man's hand with the murder 
of his fellow, and the promptitude with which it 
strikes the criminal is in the spirit of law, 
which may often be severe, but ought never to 
be cruel." 

The first political execution took place on the 
night of 2 1st August, 1792, at ten o'clock, to the 
flare of torches. The victim was Louis David 
CoUenot d'Agremont, put to death for haWng 
been seen amongst the enemies of the people on 
the eventful day of the loth August. This 
execution marked the commencement of an era 
of relentless and bloody feuds ; but it was not 
until the establishment of the revolutionary 
tribunal, on 7th April, 1793, that the guillotine 
began to ply its deadly blade in such fearful 
earnest. From that moment to the 28th July 
the total number of persons executed was 
2,62s;. 

The earliest political executions had for their 
scene the Place du Carrousel, whilst ordinary 
criminals continued to be decapitated on the 
Place de Greve. On the loth May, 1793, the 
Convention, sitting then at the Tuileries, just 
opposite the ugly guillotine, called upon the 
Executive Council to choose another site. The 
Commune selected the Place de la Revolution 
(Concorde), where the guillotine was in operation 
until the 12th June, 1794. It was then erected 
in the Place du Trone. Some persons had 
suggested the Bastille ; but in the eyes of the 
people this was a place which had acquired 
an almost sacred character. Under the Em- 
pire and the Restoration the guillotine stood 
on the Place de Gr^ve, and under Louis Philippe 
at the Barriere St. Jacques, whilst to-day it is 
transferred to the Place de la Roquette. 

During the Reign of Terror the French nation 
was so familiarised with the idea of violent 
death that executions did not produce the same 
feeling of horror as at ordinary times. And now 
the real character of the Frenchman began to 
assert itself. In the gaols it became a favourite 
diversion with the prisoners to "play at the 
guillotine." People gave burlesque names to the 
horrible machine, such as " national razor," etc. 
It is even said that ear-rings in the shape of 
miniature guillotines were now largely worn by 
fashionable ladies. Within their Paris mansions 
aristocrats were accustomed to kill the time by 
means of a toy guillotine, which was placed on 
the table during dessert. Beneath this instru- 
ment were passed in succession several puppets, 
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wlujsc hcads^ representing those of leading Paris 
magistrates, liberated from the hollow trunk, as 
they rolled off the block, a red liquid like blood. 
All present, and especially the ladies, thereupon 
>aturated their handkerchiefs with the fluid, 
which contained a highly agreeable scent. 

Under the Government of the Commune of 



PariSf the mob seized the guillorine and burnt it 
in the open street. Of late years the Pari* 
executioner has distinctly improved the instru- 
ment. The scaffold, which was once an adjuna 
to it, has quite disappeared, and the criminal has 
no longer to climb a rude staircase before placing 
himselt beneath the knife. 
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The Executioner— His Taxci :ind Frivilrgc*— J/.wijiV«r dt Paris— y'lctor of Nlmct. 



THK executioner i> one of the most curious, 
inter^•^ting, and important figures in the 
historv of France in general and of Paris in 
particular, (foing back to the thirteenth century, 
we find that there already existed an individual 
wht»^e duty it was to whip, hang, behead, break 
on the wheel, and burn in the name of the law. 
He was then called the Kxecutioner of High 
Ju>tice, and every bailiwick possessed >uch a 
functionary. An ordinance of 1204 against 
blasphemers proviiles that '' anyone who has 
offended by word or deed shall be beaten, naked, 
with rods ; that is to sav, men bv a man, and 
wcunen bv a woman, without the presence of 
anv man." Hence some hi>torians have inferred 
that the oflice of l>ourrclle, or female executioner, 
exi^tetl. 'rhi> i> an ernir ; though it is quite 
t'ue that the wife or the daughter of the bhiirrfiiti 
was usually preferred for the duty <jf whipping 
female misdemeananb^. As to the rest, an elab- 
orate apprentice>hip had to be gone through by 
the executioner before he was deemed fit for his 
work, the law stipulating that he must be com- 
petent to whip, quarter, break on the wheel, fork, 
clip off ears, gibbet, dismember, and so forth. 
For a long time the executioner wore a special 
c<»>tume — a cassock wrought in the colours 
peculiar to the town in which he operated, and 
bearing in front the representation of a giblKt, 
and, Ix'hind. that of the scaffold staircase — 
emblems somewhat to<» obviou> of his infam(»us 
proffSMon. So MM>n a> the otfice of hiurrcau 
was permanently CNtablished. large taxes were 
enfeoffeil to him. and the executioners of France 
now became so jcal<>us of their pren»gativc> that 
one of them in 15^0 sued a gentleman at law 
because, seizing a thief who trieil to take his 



purse, he had drawn his sword and cut off the 
rascal's ear. In thus acting the gentleman was 
accused of having infringer! on the executioner's 
rights and invaded his profc*ssion, the ear 
technically belonging to the executioner as one 
of his perquisites. No less curious than mani- 
fold were the taxes and privileges of all kinds 
enjoyed by this functionary. When he per- 
formed an execution on the domain of a 
monastery he was entitled, amongst other things, 
to the head of a pig ; and the Abbe of Saint- 
(jermain paid him an annual tax of this kind. 
The heads, moreover, of any pigs found straying 
in the streets or highways of Paris belonged to 
the executioner. During the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries the Parisians had 
permitted their pigs to stroll about in the public 
thoroughfares ; but when the son of Louis Ic 
(iros was killed by a fill from his horse, which 
had stumbled over one of these wandering 
animals, it was forbidden thenceforth to allow 
them outside their owners* premises — though an 
exception was made in favour of the monks of 
Saint-Antoine, who were still at liberty to let out 
their pigs, which were distinguished by a peculiar 
mark on the ear. Any pig found walking abroad 
without this mark was now seized by the 
exL-cutioner, who could demand either its head, 
or, in lieu theri.^>f, four sous. Another of hb 
curious privileges was to levy a tax on >'ouiig 
women leading objectionable lives. He received 
duty, moreover, on the goods vended by dillcr- 
ent classes of shopkeepers, and could walk 
into their shops and help himself to a certain 
fraction of their stock. Still more extraordinary 
than any hitherto mentioned was the tax he 
levied on all sick persons living in the suburfaa 
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of Paris, who were compelled to pay him four 
sous apiece every quarter. Some of the tolls 
taken at bridges went into his pocket. He was 
permitted to despoil the criminals he put to 
death. At first he could only take possession of 
what they had upon them above the girdle ; but 
ultimately he obtained everything. Besides the 
innumerable imposts and perquisites of all kinds 
belonging to his office, he received a fixed fee for 
each execution. This, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, was 13 sous. In 1721 his 
taxes were for the most part abolished, and in 
lieu thereof an annual salary of 16,000 francs 
was assigned to him ; though, out of this sum, 
he had to keep two assistants. In 1793 the 
National Convention entirely reformed the 
criminal legislation so far as concerned the 
executioner. By a decree of 13th June it 
decided that there should be an executioner 
to every department of the Republic. He was 
to be remunerated at the expense of the State. 
In towns with a population not exceeding 
50,000 he was to receive a salary of 2,400 francs, 
besides another 1,600 francs for two assistants 
(in the departments), or 4,000 francs for four 
assistants (at Paris). In the French capital to- 
day the boiirreaii has a fixed salary of 5,000 
francs, and 10,000 francs for the maintenance of 
his formidable machine. 

The executioner is still regarded in France 
with much of the abhorrence which has always 
been felt for him ; but although he is an outcast 
from the ordinary world, admission to churches, 
theatres, promenades, and public places gener- 
ally is not to-day, as it once was, denied to him. 
Whenever his place becomes vacant there is a 
rush of candidates for it more multitudinous and 
more eager than for any other State office what- 
soever. To be *' Monsieur de Paris," as the 
executioner is styled, seems the pinnacle of 
ambition with only too large a section of the 
public. Once, indeed, the post of hourreau^ 
although not, as some have imagined, hereditary, 
remained long in the same family ; and that of 
Sanson produced seven generations of execu- 
tioners, from 1688 to 1847. The post has seldom 
been a sinecure, and it was particularly far from 
being so during the centuries which followed the 
thirteenth. Thence, until the eighteenth, the exe- 
cutioner was a terribly busy man, hanging, quarter- 
ing, and otherwise judicially massacring with I 
scarcely a cessation. Kings with many enemies 
would sometimes make a pet of him. Louis XL 
took a particular fancy to Tfistan, whom he called 
his colleague. This man, by the way, had a 



genius for his ghastly business, chopping off 
heads with a dexterity well calculated to excite 
the favour of a king who had determined that 
all heads should fall which were difficult to 
bend. 

It was not only upon the persons of criminals 
that the executioner had to operate. He was 
sometimes required to burn or behead dummies 
representing offenders who had eluded capture. 
Peter the Cruel, King of Castile, having killed 
one of his subjects, was condemned to death. 
But as the person of the king was sacred, he 
was only executed in effigy, the bourrcau be- 
heading with his sword an image intended to 
represent him. 

The public executioner has generally been 
more loathed in France than even in England. 
And justly so ; for in the former country his 
work for many centuries has been peculiarly 
infamous, not to say diabolical. In the present 
day, it is true, " Monsieur de Paris " simply 
touches a button and his victim, without a 
struggle or a pang, is no more. But he was not 
always so humane. Once it was his own hand 
that dealt slow death and inflicted fiendish 
torture. It was he who quartered the con- 
demned wretch — who attached horses, that is to 
say, to his legs and arms, and then drove them 
in four different directions. It was he who 
burned or broke on the wheel — the latter an 
indescribably ghastly operation, in which he 
used an iron bar to break almost every bone in 
the victim^s body. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that even to-day ** Monsieur de Paris," 
with such a history behind him, should be the 
object of a detestation which Ketch himself, or 
Mar wood, failed to excite. 

The Revolution of 1789, although it swept 
away his privileges, completely rehabilitated that 
hozirreaii whose services it was so frequently to 
require ; and a decree of the Convention decided 
that thenceforth this functionary should be ad- 
mitted to the rank of officer in the army. It 
was even proposed to confer upon him, as 
executioner, a new and finer title — that of 
" National Avenger " ; and M. Matton de la 
Varenne was quite eloquent in his praise. 
" What would become of society ? " he said ; " of 
what use would be the judges, of what avail 
authority, if an active' and legitimate force did 
not exist to avenge outrages committed upon 
citizens whom it is the care of the law to pro- 
tect ? If the punishment of the guilty is dis- 
honourable to those who administer it, the 
magistrate who has pronounced the sentence, 
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the mu;iry wlu> has drawn it up, the priitractor j 
aiul the criiiiiiiul liuutciiuiit who cause it to be 
exfcutwl Ixntath their eyes .should bear part cif 
the dishoiKiiir. Why should he who puts the ■ 
East hand to the work be reputed infamous fur 
dutie:> uhich are simply the complement of those ' 
of the magistrate ? " The argument was specious 
enough ; but the difference between the two ■ 
functionaries named is, after all. precisely the I 
difference existing between a civic corporation : 
which decrees that its town shall be kept clean, ■ 
and the scavenger whom it hires to scrape the 
streets. 

Hc«vever, the hiurreitu became for a time an 
influeniial and admired personage. He was 
sometimes invited to dine at distinguished Cables. 
and embraced as a favourite guest. I'ltimately 
he figured as an autobiographer. The last of 
the Sansoiis wrote his own memoirs, together 
with tho^i' of his ancestors, exeeuti<iners like 
liitn~elf. By no means the least curious fact in 
the hi>lory of the bi,tirrcitu is that, in former 
days, he killed with one hand and healed with 
the other. He was a physician, that is to say ; 
and ^it his dispensary, in the intervals between : 
his nuirdcr"u> operations, he dealt out niedicine^i 
to jvHif people who flocked to him for advice. 
Hy far the most famous of these medical 
/<:iinr:iii\ was Victor of Ninies. His scientific 
rqmtatiiin spread even beyond the boundaries 
of I-'rance. One day an Englishman called upon 



him for a consuUation. This patient had a 
twisted neck, and had come over to place him- 
self under the treatment of th« once-fanious 
school of Montpelier. After having endured all 
sorts of experiments, he found that his head 
showed no sign of resuming its normal position, 
and therefore, wishing his tormentors good day. 
he went on to Victor. " Can you cure me ? '* he 
inquired. The executioner examined him, and 
then said : '" It is a simple case of hrhcilis. 
Nothing is easier than to cure you if you will 
confide in me, and do whatever I command." 
The Englishman consented ; and after- certain 
preliminaries both surgeon and patient passed 
from the consulting-room into a more retired 
apartment. That Victor, besides being a surgeon, 
was a humorist, seems bej-ond question. The 
room now entered was remarkable for nothing 
in particular — with one exception, namely, that 
from the ceiling hung a rope, at the end of 
which was a noiise. The doctor ordered his 
patient to put his head in this noose. For a 
long time the Englishman hesitated and pro- 
tested ; ultimately he obeyed. Then \'ict«ir 
tightened the n<Mise. hoisted his subject high 
up in the air. and. using the victim's legs as a 
kind "f trapeze; went through the most frightful 
gymn;istic exercises. At the end of a quarter 
of an hour- a miiitruis ifuart d'hfurr for imr 
c<iuntryman^the pcTfonnance concluded, and 
[he patient was let down— cured. 
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BEFORK crossing the river to the left bank, 
we must say a few words about some of 
those districts of Paris which are reached 
naturally, and as a matter of course, by the 
peat thoroughfares ; the ancient estate, for 
instance, of Mont-Ijjuis, where, for the last two 
centuries, has been established the cemetery 
known as Pere-Lachaise. 

The cemeteries of Paris may be distinguished 
locally, or by the special character belonging to 
several of them. Each important district has 
its own cemetery : that of Montmartre, for 
instance, on the north, that of Mont-Parnasse 
on the south of Paris. The cemetery of Clamart 
was reserved, until the Revolution, for the 
bodies, dissected or undissected, of those who had 
died in hospital. It is now the last resting-place 
of criminals who have passed beneath the guillo- 
tine. The Picpus cemetery, at present a more 
or less private cemetery in which only privileged 
persons are buried, was formerly a place of in- 
terment for those who had distinguished them- 



selves in insurrections and civil wars. There 
reposes La Fayette in the earth of the locality 
mingled with earth sent from America, in 
memory of the important part played by La 
Fayette in the American War of Independence. 
Pere-Lachaise, the most celebrated and most 
interesting of all the cemeteries, owes its name 
to the famous confessor of Louis XIV., who 
proposed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes — 
the edict which accorded a certain toleration 
to the Protestants of France— and who cele- 
brated the secret marriage of Louis XIV. to 
Mme. de Maintenon. Father Lachaise was a 
Jesuit with whom the idea of toleration could 
find no favour. The Duke de Saint-Simon, 
in his famous memoirs, gives a verj' favourable 
account of him, and while describing him as a 
"strong Jesuit," adds that he was "neither 
fanatical nor fawning." Although he advised 
the king to revoke the Edict of Nantes, he 
was no party to the active persecution by which 
the revocation was followed. 
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The burial-ground of Pcrc-Lachaisc occupies 
the ancient domain of Mont- Louis, a property 
given to Father Lachaise by the king, and which 
in time became known exclusively by the name 
of its owner. It is for the most part an aristo- 
cratic cemetery. Although it contains monu- 
ments characterised by a solemnity befitting the 
idea of eternity, it is by no means the depressing, 
melancholy, awe-inspiring place which one 
might expect so vast a necropolis to be. On the 
one side wealth lies buried, on the other indi- 
gence. In juxtaposition to magnificent monu- 
ments, ^haded with shrubs and graced with 
flowers, is the common trench, formed by two 
innnense dikes dug in a sterile soil, where the 
poor sleep their last. There nothing but cold 
aiui dreary solitude meets the eye ; whilst a few 
paces oil stand Cxothic chapels, sarcophagi, 
pyramids, obelisks, and arti>tic emblems of every 
kind — objects expressive, for the most part, (►f 
po>*thum(Uis pride. Here social distinctions are 
marked with an ostentation painful to see : titles, 
coats of arms, escutcheons appearing in the 
marble or the stone. As to the inscriptions, 
these, written in a variety of styles — now 
pompous, now epigrammatic, now melodramatic — 
are frequently fantastic and seldom appropriate. 
Common to all the epitaphs, however widely 
they ilifTer in other respects, is the uniform 
virtue which they ascrilx.* to their subjects. In 
thi> c<»nnection a few W(jrds from the caustic 
pen of M. Henjamin (ja^lineau deserve reproduc- 
tion. '* .\t Pere-Lachai>e," he says, "you find 
nothing but got)d fathers, gooti m<»thers, good 
brothers, g<K)d husbands, faithful wives, true 
friends, noble hearts, angels flown to heaven, 
white flowers, chaste spouses, sera])him of per- 
fection. Ni)t a traitor, not a coward, not a 
hyp<icrite, n<it a knave, not an egotist I " 

The tombs of Pere-I-;ichaise are frequently 
remarkable, not merely as fine specimens— or 
even masterpieces — of sculptural art, but on 
acc<»unt of the illustrious personages who slumber 
Ix-neath them. The magnificent tomb of Heloise 
and Abailard would justify a page of description, 
whilst the story of their romantic love sufficed, 
as we know, to inspire even the frigid pen of 
Alexander Pope with passion. From this 
ancient t<nnh a few steps will take ihe visitor 
into the c<»m{)any of the illustrious dead of a 
later day. Here is the nionument <»f Frederick 
S<»ulie. the vehiinent and impassioned novelist — 
a simple marble slab, surnitainteil by a cross, 
and ehiquently inscrilx-d with his mere name. 
The tomb c)f the composer Chopin is not far off. 



In the front appears a medallion portrait of ihi» 
brilliant genius, whilst, on the tomb itself. 
Cleslinger has sculptured a poetic figure, breaking: 
the lyre he bears, and in an attitude of pnifound 
despair. Hard by is the tomb of Vivant Dcn*»n. 
L'pon it his statue, by Cartelicr, stands, !>till 
smiling with that smile which, as a French 
historian has ingeniously said, ** pleased, turn by 
turn, Louis XV\, Mme. de Pompadour, Voltaire, 
L<^uis XVL, Robespierre, and Napoleon.** 

The most sumptuous monument in the ceme- 
tery is that of the Russian Princess, Demidoff. 
Its height is prodigious. Its semi -Oriental 
architecture, at once severe and beautiful, is 
highly imposing. It consists of a rich temple 
adorned with ten columns of white Carrara 
marble, supporting a magnificent canopy. On 
the sarcophagus rests a crown. This monument 
is said to have cost 120,000 francs. 

The stage is represented in this .^^ilent city. 
Here sleeps Mile. Duchenois, once the rival uf 
.Mile. Georges. At no great distance from where 
she lies a chapel stands over the remains of the 
last great Celimene, Mile. Mars ; whilst the 
name inscribed on a little sarcophagus in the 
(ireek style shows us that even Talma had iodic. 

Among the host of illustrious names inscribed 
on the stones of Pere-I-achaise must be men- 
tioned those of Lahar}K', Reaumarchai>, Moliere. 
and La Fontaine. The relics of the two XxA. 
were transferred to this cemetery at the >ame 
time as those of Heloise. X<»r, finally, can we 
forget the monument raised to the famous 
(ieneral lM)y. In the inscription which it bear« 
an ingenious and eloquent use is made of thc^ 
(General's celebratc*d utterancx' in the Chamber 
Representatives : ** Yesterday I said I would n« 
yield except to force. To-day I come to 
■ my word." 

The cemetery of Pere-I^chaise has two spcci. 
quarters : one reserved for Protestants, the i\ 
for Jews. The monuments of the 
present, by their austere simplicity, a strikiir 
contrast to the elegant or sumptuous maiisoleui 
in the Catholic burial-ground. Most of ll 
tombs bear, as their sole emblem, a represents ^ 
tion of the Bible, open at a page reflectiir''^ 
upon the ultimate way of all flesh. The Jcwi! 
' cemetery is situated behind the monument ^ 
Heloise and Abailard. On entering it 
visitor sees, to the right, a funeral chapel in 
(ireek style, which is the tomb of Rachi^^^ 
Further on. to the left, is that of the Rolhschil^^ 
family. 

Lastly, at the summit of the hill of 
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Lachaise, covering an area newly annexed, is 
the Mussulman cemetery, provided with a 
mosque. The Princess of Oude and one of her 
relatives were its first occupants. 

On the 27th of May, 1871, Pere-Lachaise 
became the scene of a horrible slaughter. Five 
days previously the Army of Versailles had 
penetrated into Paris. The troops of the Com- 
mune, despite a desperate resistance, had had 
to withdraw to one or two points of retreat : 
among others to Pere-Lachaise. On the 27th 
some battalions of Marines, forming part of 
the corps of General Vinoy, invaded the 
cemetery. There Avas a fearftil hand-to-hand 
fight over the tombs. Into the very vaults the 
marines pursued the insurgents who had spiked 
their guns and fled. Two days afterwards the 
cemetery was a litter of broken weapons, empty 
bottles, and other profane rubbish. 

During the last few years a corner of the 
cemetery of Pere-Lachaise has been set apart 
for cremations. Paris, which claims to be first 
in so many things and which is so often justified 
in these pretensions, did not establish a crema- 
torium until long after the city of Milan had 
done so. 

To the north of Pere-Lachaise extend the 
hillsides of Menilmontant and Belleville, com- 
manding, from innumerable points, a magni- 
ficent view, and memorable for the defence 
of Paris conducted from these heights in 1814. 
Belleville is the scene of more than one re- 
markable incident in the novels of Paul de Kock, 
the Maid of Belleville being as much associated 
with this suburban eminence as the Maid of 
Orleans with that of Montmartre. The vast 
region of Belleville and Menilmontant is chiefly 
inhabited by the workpeople of Paris, who have 
here their headquarters. Close at hand is the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, communicating in a 
direct line with the Rue Saint-Antoine — street 
and faubourg both celebrated in the annals of 
popular insurrection. The streets and faubourgs 
of Saint-Denis and Saint-Martin belong equally 
to the workmen's quarter, which includes, more- 
over. La Villette and Chaumont, with its 
quarries. Here all the vagabonds and male- 
factors of Paris used at one time to seek refuge. 
Napoleon III., who systematically made war 
upon this class of the population, cleared the 
Buttes Chaumont and caused the slopes to be 
covered with picturesque gardens. In the valley 
is an artificial lake fed by one of the tributaries 
of the Saint-Martin canal. The gardens of the 



Buttes Chaumont belong to what used to be 
known as the District of the Fights, or Quartier 
des Combats, so called from the fights between 
dogs and bulls or other animals which here took 
place until the time of the Revolution. These, 
with some modifications, were continued up to 
the first years of Louis Philippe's reign. Here 
Jules Janin found the subject of his famous 
novel, ** L'ane mort et la femme guillotinee " — 
a story written, according to some, in order 
to turn into ridicule the sensational novelists of 
the day ; according to others, with the view of 
attracting and forcing attention by means of 
exaggerated and monstrous sensationalism. 

Returning from the heights which bound 
Paris on the north, by the Rue du Faubourg 
Poissonniere, we find at the corner of this street 
and of the Rue Bergere the building in which 
has existed, since the Revolution, the National 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation. The 
great musical academy had its origin in a school 
of singing and declamation established in 1784 
in order to prepare singers for the Opera. To 
this institution was added in 1786 a school of 
dramatic declamation, which had the honour 
of producing Talma. But the Conservatory of 
Music, as it now exists, owes its organisation to 
the Revolution. Founded in virtue of a decree 
dated August 3rd, 1795, it had for its first 
director the illustrious Cherubini, who was 
replaced by Auber, to whom has succeeded 
M. Ambroise Thomas, the composer of Mtgnon 
and of Hamlet. The students are admitted by 
competition, and the teaching is gratuitous. 
Prizes are adjudged every year, and of these the 
most important is the so-called Prix de Rome, 
which enables its holder to study for a 
certain number of years in the great Italian 
city. The concerts of the Conservatoire are 
famous throughout Europe ; and fortunate 
indeed is the visitor to Paris who can succeed in 
obtaining a place at concerts which are sup- 
ported and attended exclusively (except, of 
course, in case of forced absence) by permanent 
subscribers. The orchestra which takes part in 
these concerts is of the finest quality, the prin- 
cipal instruments being all in the hands of the 
professors of the establishment — the first instru- 
mentalists, that is to say, of France. 

The Rue Laffitte, formerly known as the Rue 
d'Artois, by which, in the neighbourhood of the 
Conservatoire, one reaches the best part of the 
Boulevard, has, since the Revolution of 1830, 
borne the name of the celebrated banker and 
politician whose mansion was the rendezvous of 
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ilic Oppiniition Duputii-s during the so-calkd 
"Uaysi iif July-" Laffittt; is, in sonic seiiM.-. the 
Iiltu of a L-liurniiiig talc published by thc 
Mi - LjUcd Saint-Ucrniain under the title of 
"Story of d Pill." At the office of a Paris 
bunker a young man in search of einjiloy- 
nieiil has been refused by reason of there 



reply. " A pin ? " repeatt-d the principal. " A 
man who would take a pin tiut tif niy »liic« 
would take a cheque. Good morning, sir." 

I^ffitte was the most generous of millionairo- 
One of the Rothschilds a.'^sured the famous 
actress Rachel that if he had lent money l" 
cver)'unc who asked him he should at la>t havt 




being no vacancy- As, hcnvever, he goes away 
in a deJL-cled mixKl, he h seen t<) pick up a pin ; 
and thi» indication of order and economy has 
>ucli an ctTc-ct upon the hanker that he is called 
back and at once apiiointed to a supplement arv 
cli.iir. It i.s siiid that a friend of I.affHte'.s. al«i 
■ ml of emjiloyment. hearing of the Miccess of this 



had to borrow five francs of her. This wn in 
all probability the mere plea of Dives, uo- 
willing to be too much put upon b^* I^nnn- 
I.affitte seems to have been rt-ady lo lend to 
anyone who really deserved assistance: ami > 
>trauge storv is told of his advancing a suniol 
[ifficer of whom he knew notbiot- 



" 1'" 



trick,' 



as he ten 



.•d i 



liim>elt. At the next otlkc where he appli 
fi>r a >ituatioii his convc-r.-^ition and genet 
detne.iiiour mi |>lej>ed the principal that he w 
all hut eiig.iged, when, in ..rder to delerniii 
the injtlcr. he went through the gesUire 
picking uj. a jnu— which he had held all th. 
linie between hi^ lingl■r^. "What was that?' 
a^kcll the head of the firm. "A pin, 



[( try it The ofiicer had been gambling and had •"* 

ijiplied 5,000 francs which did not belong to him- '' 

il was nc'cessiiry to restore this amount 10 lb* 

i> regimental chest or be forever disgraced. IjlR" 

e listened t<i the "ifTicer's story, counted out W bi* 

■f the 5.000 francs, and tiKik a receipt, lagether«itb 

a promise that the money should be repaid < 

the rate of 250 francs a year. " It will Ukey" 

a long time to pay it off at that rate," **'' 
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Laffitte, " and who knows whether you will 
ever bring me the first instalment ? " The 
officer, however, swore that he would keep his 
word — and, exactly to the day when the first 
payment became due, brought to the banker 
his first 250 francs. Laffitte, however, while 
complimenting him on his punctuality, declared 
himself unable to receive such a contemptibly 
small sum, and told his debtor to keep it for 
another year, when he must bring him 500. 
On the officer's return, at the expiration of 
another twelvemonth, with the increased amount, 
Laffitte exclaimed : " Yes ; I see you are a man of 
honour. Keep the money and take back your 
note of hand.*' It is to be hoped that Heine, 
living in Paris at the time, heard this story, 
though he did not profit by its teaching ; for 
it was one of his amusing if cynical maxims, 
that a man had more chance of getting a loan 
from a poor friend, anxious to appear better off 
than he really was, than from a rich one whose 
pecuniary position was above question. 

After the Revolution of 1830 Laffitte was 
appointed Minister of Finance and President of 
the Council. This just man could not, however, 
succeed in pleasing either of the sections into 
which the Chamber was divided. His own 
party thought him too lukewarm, too un- 
progressive, while the Legitimists could not 
forget his alliance with the party of Revolu- 
tion. 

The Rue Laffitte may well be regarded as the 
headquarters of finance, for, in addition to the 
banking-house of Laffitte, the French branch of 
the Rothschilds has here for more than half 
a century been domiciled. The Rothschilds of 
Paris, like those of London, Frankfort, Vienna, 
and Naples, are descendants of the Mayer- 
Rothschilds who founded the first of the 
Rothschild banking-houses at Frankfort a cen- 
tury ago. Born at Frankfort -on-the- Maine in 
1743, Mayer Anselm Rothschild belonged to 
a Jewish family of small means. He received, 
nevertheless, a good education and studied for 
some time with the view of becoming a Rabbi. 
Commerce and finance had, however, greater 
attractions for him than the Law and the 
Prophets, and, thanks to his industry and 
intelligence, he soon found himself the possessor 
of a small amount of capital. He had estab- 
lished himself in the Juden-gasse ; and here, 
faithfully assisted by his young wife, he occu- 
pied himself with dealings of the most varied 
kinds. He had familiarised himself with finan- 
cial operations at a biank where he had been 
22 



engaged as clerk ; and after his marriage he 
quickly became known by his enterprise, honesty, 
and tact to the great financial houses of Frank- 
fort, Mayence, and Darmstadt, who often en- 
trusted him with important commissions. Mayer 
Rothschild was forty-six years of age when the 
French Revolution broke out ; and it was in 
the midst of the troubles caused by this great 
convulsion that he found his first great oppor- 
tunity of enriching himself Immediately after 
the Reign of Terror, when, in 1794, the French 
armies were replying to the German invasion 
by themselves invading Germany, the smaller 
German princes became panic-stricken, and fled 
with such haste towards the Elbe that some of 
them had not time to carry away all their gold. 
Among the illustrious fugitives was the Elector 
of Hesse-Cassel, who p>ossessed more ready 
money than all his brethren of the German 
Federation united. Finding it imprudent, if not 
impossible, to take with him in his travelling- 
carriage heaps of silver and gold, he resolved to 
place a portion of his treasure in the hands 
of trustworthy persons, and one of those selected 
was Mayer Rothschild of Frankfort. Two 
millions of florins were confided to him on 
the simple understanding that he should 
restore the money at the conclusion of peace. 
The war, however, lasted for years ; and 
during this period the talents confided to the 
Hebrew banker were not allowed to lie buried 
in a napkin. He put them out at interest, 
made loans to the Governments and to the 
military commanders and commissaries on all 
sides ; speculated, in short, with the money 
carefully and judiciously, without permitting 
himself to be influenced by any of the prejudices 
of patriotism. Ubi betie^ ibi patria^ was the 
motto of the Hebrew at the beginning of the 
centur}^, and naturally enough ; for in a 
privileged society he was without privileges 
and almost without rights. Every career was 
closed to him except those of medicine and 
money - making ; and in making money it 
was enough for the Hebrew to make it 
lawfully. There is no record of Mayer Roth- 
schild's having lent anything to the French 
Republic, which had liberated the JeAvs from 
every burden, every disability, weighing upon 
them in other countries. But he made advances 
to Napoleon and also, with fine impartiality, to 
England, Napoleon's most consistent foe. Any 
prince, moreover, reigning or deposed, could, if 
he possessed the requisite securit}', count upon 
the Frankfort financier for pecuniary aid. 
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When peace was established, the Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel received back the whole of his 
capital with a fair amount of interest, and Mayer 
Rothschild was able to congratulate himself on 
having benefited alike the Elector and himself. 

War had broken out again , and Napoleon had 
undertaken that campaign against Russia which 
was to bring him to ruin, when Mayer Rothschild 
died, like a patriarch, surrounded by his ten 
children. He had never quitted his house in the 
Juden-gasse, and, millionaire as he now was, had 
never abandoned the long, characteristic frock- 
coat of the Frankfort Jews. 

Of the ten children surrounding the bed of 
the dying financier, five were sons — Anselm, | 
Solomon, Nathan, Charles, and James. In giving ! 
them his last blessing he exhorted them to live 
together in the most perfect harmony : a com- 
mand which was to be religiously obeyed. The 
five brothers formed in common an immense 
banking h<>u>e, with the central establishment at 
Frankfort, and four branches at Vienna, London, 
Naples, and Paris. To undertake no important 
operation without the consent of all the partners, 
to be content with a relatively small profit, to 
leave nothing to chance, to be always punctual 
and exact — such were the principles by which 
they Were to be guided ; and in formally adopt- 
ing them they took this motto : Co//con//r/, 
Indus tn\ I , /;/ trt^rittia. 

The events of 1X13 and 1X14 offered to this 
fraternal a>M>ciation admirable opportunities. 
It was applied to for loans, first by the co- 
alition of Powers marching against France, and, 
after Napoleon'?* final defeat, by the new mon- ' 
archical (iovernment of France, in view of the , 
war indemnity. From this moment the house ! 
of Roth>child a>sumed colossal prop<»rtions. It 
seemed to hold Europe at every point, and no 
im{K»rtant financial operation could be un- 
dertaken without its consent and aid. The 
Emperor of Austria ennobled the brothers Roth- 
schild in I Si 5, at the time of the Viemia Confer- 
ences, aiul in \XZ2 created them barons and 
appointcnl them consuls-general for Austria 
in the different cities where thev were estab- 
li>hed. 

( )f Mayer Rothschild's five sons, Raron Anselm, 
the eUle^t, l>»rn at Franktort in 1773, assumed, j 
after the death of hi> father, the direction (»f the 
Frankfort bank, anil while remaining at its head 
t«>uk an activ*.- part in founding the tour branch 
htiu>e> at P.iri^, Lonilon, X'icnna, and Naples, 
lie died at I*Vankfort in iX^^. Ranui Solomon, 

« ft I 

de Roih>Lhild, Mayer Rothschild's second son, 



born at F'rankfort in 1774, died at Pari^ in 
1855. After founding the branch bank of Vicnni. 
he dircH:ted, in concert with his brother Anselm. 
most of the great financial operations undertaken 
in Germanv. He was an intimate friend of Prince 
Metternich*s, and his son, Baron Anselm Solo- 
mon, became, less from political taster than in 
virtue of his rank, a member of the Austrian 
Reichsrath. 

After quitting Vienna, Baron Solomon, the 
father, went to Paris, where, in association with 
his brother James, he undertook the management 
of the French bank. His son, the before-men- 
tioned Baron Anselm Solomon, died at Vienna 
in 1874, leaving behind him one of the finest art 
galleric^s in the world. He had three son». 
Nathaniel, Ferdinand, and Albert, the last-named 
of whom took the direction of the Vienna bank. 

Baron Nathan de Rothschild, brother of the 
preceding, was born at Frankfort in 1777, and 
died there in iS^o. His father, the founder of 
the family, had sent him as early as 17'iH to 
England, where, after passing some year^ at 
Manchester, he established himself in l^ndon in 
1S06. After the death of his father he remained 
at the head of the London house, and played a 
considerable part in the great financial operations 
undertaken by the five brothers in common. In 
1X13 he lent large sums to the English Govern- 
ment, as well as to England*s allies, and, after 
the peace, was, like his four brothers, appointed 
consul-general for Austria, and created baron. 
Nathan, who, by the way, never made use of his 
title, died at Frankfort in 1836, and was succeeded 
in the direction of the lA>ndon house bv Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild. Baron Charles de Roth- 
schild, the fourth of the five brothers, was bom at 
Frankfort in 17 88, and dic*d at Naples in 1H55. 
He directed the Naples bank from its first estab- 
lishment until his death. He reonnstructed 
the finances of Piedmont and Tuscany, and, in 
association with his brothers, borrowed for the 
Roman (rovernment between 1831 and 1850 
some 200,000,000 francs. 

Baron Janice de Rothschild, the last of tbe 
brothers, born at Frankfort-on-the-Mainc in 1702, 
died at Paris in 1808. It iswithhimwehavechici]r 
to d<», since it was he who in the year 1S12, 
immediately after the death of his father, estab- 
lished at Paris the great banking house which 
now forms one of the most striking features of 
the Rue I-alhtte. The post of consul-general 
lor Austria was given to him in 1 822. Under 
the Restoration, in December, 1823, Baron James 
subscribed for a loan of nearly five hundred 
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millions, and, in association with his brothers, he 
undertook nearly all the important loans issued 
in Portugal, Prussia, Austria, France, Italy, and 
Belgium. He rendered important financial aid 
to the French Government under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, and during the Second Empire. 
It was Baron James de Rothschild, moreover, 
who furnished the brothers Pereire with the 
sums necessary for the construction of the first 
railways in France. 

Falsely accused of having speculated in corn 
during the dearth of 1847, he had reason to 
fear, at least for a time, after the Revolution 
of 1 848, that he could no longer live safely at Paris. 
His house was pillaged and burnt, and he was 
indeed on the point of quitting France, when 
the Prefect of Police, Caussidiere, persuaded him 
to stay, and placed at his disposal a picket of the 
Republican Guard, which was stationed in the 
courtyard of his mansion night and day. The 
baron gave 50,000 francs towards the relief of the 
wounded of February, illuminated his house to 
show that he was not hostile to Republican in- 
stitutions, and tranquilly continued his operations 
at the bank. When Caussidiere, obliged to leave 
France, decided to set up as a wine merchant in 
London, Baron James, mindful of the service he 
had rendered him, did not, it is true, offer him a 
present of money, which might have been refused, 
but in the handsomest manner ordered such 
large annual consignments of wine from him, 
that Caussidiere could thenceforth have lived 
comfortably without selling a drop of his stuff to 
any other customer. The baron never boasted 
of this action, but the wine merchant took delight 
in telling the story of his patron's delicate grati- 
tude. Thanks to his state loans, to his banking 
and exchange transactions, and to the great com- 
mercial enterprises which he had created or pro- 
tected, the financier had amassed enormous wealth. 
He richly endowed or founded all kinds of Jewish 
institutions, notably a vast hospital in the Rue 
Picpus, and the synagogue of the Rue Notre-Dame 
de Nazareth. Every year he sent to Judaea large 
sums of money, which the Rabbis distributed to 
the poor ; and the Jews of the East attributed to 
him the project of redeeming Jerusalem from 
the government of the Turks. 

His chateau at Ferri^res, in the department of 
Seine-et-Marne, is a sumptuous palace ; and 
besides this and his two other residences in the 
Rue Laffitte and the Bois de Boulogne, he 
possessed innumerable houses in Paris. In nearly 
all the great cities and towns of Europe, more- 
over, he owned valuable properties — at Rome, 



for instance, Naples, and Turin, where some of 
the finest palaces and mansions were his. To the 
end of his life the great financier displayed a most 
prodigious activity. He was quick, hot-tempered, 
peevish, and surly to approach. But if he has 
been often reproached with brutality to under- 
lings, he, on the other hand, treated the great 
with none too much ceremony. One day the 
Count de Morny entered the baron's office at a 
moment when he was busily engaged. "' Take a 
chair," said the financier, without looking at 
him. " Pardon me," said the injured visitor ; 
** you cannot have heard my name. I am the 
Count de Morny." " Take two chairs," replied 
Baron James, without lifting his eyes off the 
papers before him. This prince of millionaires 
never carried more than fifty francs in his 
pocket ; and he himself declared that by means 
of this aid to economy he had saved half a 
million francs in the course of his life. At the 
club of the Rue Roy ale, where he was accustomed 
to play whist after dinner, much amusement was 
caused by the extraordinary purse he always 
carried. It was fitted with a lock, and the key to 
this lock hung as a pendant to the baron's watch- 
chain. To pay a debt of ten sous he had first to 
get hold of the key and then open the lock ; nor 
even when he had done so was there always 
enough in the purse to discharge his liability. 
At his club he was called simply " The Baron " 
— his compeers were all barons of something or 
other ; and for this title he had always a punctilious 
regard. He was a great lover of art, and had 
formed a magnificent collection in the chateau 
at Ferri^res. By his marriage with his niece, 
daughter of Baron Solomon de Rothschild, he 
left four sons — Edmond, Gustave, Alphonse, and 
Nathaniel, of whom the first-named became na- 
turalised in France, and assumed on his father's 
death the direction of the Paris house. During 
the siege of the capital in January, 1871, he, in 
association with his brothers, expended 300,000 
francs on the relief of the necessitous ; and in 
1872 subscribed for a sum of 2,750,000,000 francs 
towards the loan required to buy the foe out of 
the country. 

The three houses in the Rue Laffitte occupied 
by the Rothschilds are numbered 17, 19, and 21. 
At 2 1 is the banking establishment, now presided 
over by Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, third son 
of the late Baron James. Baron Alphonse is a 
painter of the highest distinction, in token of 
which he has been elected a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. No. 19 is the residence 
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tit ihv DtuvaKcr Barinn.-^!. James tit Ktithschild ; thf vJsitDr six-s. rising before him. the hill i>f 

while N" 17 is occupif.l bvvariiiu!> athiiinistrativu Moiitiiiurtrc, which ovCTluoks the church. The 

iitliic-. CIcim: by is tlit- niaiiMon which, umit-r wiiiijintlls which fivK-and -twenty years ac" 

the l"ir,-t Kmpirc, was iiihabitod by the Qucin of waved their anus un the summit of this eminence 

U'>1l;tiKl. Ill line of the nmms overlooking the have given way to the imposing church of the 

Hiinleii was burn, April 20th, iSo.S, Napoleon Sacred Heart, a massive structure suggestive ui 

I,"ui-, the future Empt-ror of the French. a fiirtress. 

In the middle of the Kiie de la Victoire stands The Butte Muntmanrv, to gi\-e the hill it> 




ilie fine-t of the three synaEORues of Paris, built 
hv the architect Aldrophe in the Roman 
>iyU-. 

The jier-iH.'ctiveof the Rue I^-affitle terminates 
at the tmini-piece of the church nf Notre-Dame- 
de-Lortlie. The plan of this edifice is that of 
.m ancient K<iman haMlica. and it>> as|>e(.'t that of 
an It.di.m church. The interior is verv richly 
adornid with works from the chills of half a 
do/en taniou-s M.ulptors. and from the brushes of 
a Mill uri.ntr number of distinguished painters. 
Tin- Jnirih, situated in the mid^t nf those 
i^narlers »liere literature, art, and the drama 
havi- made their home, i- nurkeJ by an elegance 



whi>.hai>pr.>.iche> the 






I'a^sinK northwards through the Rue l.airitte 



' French name, figures on atmoit eveiy pige of 
the annals uf Paris. It is luppoMd, w^ > 

I certain degree of probability, that templn to 
Mars and Mercury were raited there in the 
Roman era. Three difTerent etj-mologis hnc 
bcx-n given to the Butte Montmutre, oiaMljr, 

' .\/"iis M.irlis, or Mount of Uan; JMw 
Mrniirii, or M«>unt of Mercury ; and finally Mm$ 

. Miirtynim. or Mount of the Maityn. Ite 

' last-named derivation is justified by tlw ■ 

' diim <if St. Denis, first Archbishop of F 
in the third century perished upon t 

! The hill hears a reservoir of w«( 
decorated : and close to it an obeliik cnclid 

I in 17)(> to serve as a point of liew fay wUd^ 
front the opposite or southern side of hri^ 
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I Ik- city coukl be Mirvcycd and measured. Our including ** La Chartreuse dc Parmc," docrilvd 

illu-ir;itinn shows, to the right of this edifice, as a masterpiece by so competent a judge a» 

the ( >bsLTvat<)ry of Montmarlre, and to the left Balzac. Here, tiM), repc»se Paul Delann-he ihi 

the Moulin de la (lalette. or Mutlin Mill. ] painter, Marshal Lannes, Halevy, comi>*)ser •■! 

C'ln>e by is the church of St. Peter, which La Juivc, and Henri Murger, observer, if not 

present '^ a miserable front, but which arclueo- inventor, of the literary and artistic B<»hemiar\ 

logisl'^ prize as a monument of extraordinary described with so much gaiety, vivacitv, and 

interest. It dates back to the earliest ages of picturesqueness in the ** Scenes de la \*ie d*. 

Chri>tianitv. Destroved by the Romans, it was Boheme." 

cnnipKuly rebuilt in 1137. Partly burnt in L'ntil a few years ago the Montmartr^ 

I55'i, it was half demolished in 1702, and , Cemetery barred the way from Paris to the 

rotoreil without any regard to regularity or Butte Montmartre. But since iHSS a bridge i-r 

unity of design. It thus presents, at first sight, viaduct has connected the Boulevard Cli^hy 

llie a.-pect of a ruin held together by means of \\ith the Rue Caulaincourt. The Barritrt 

>h.iky s«.atTnldings. 1 Clichy has given its name to one of the mi»*i 

The Butte Montmartre is an enormous mas> characteristic of Horace Vernet's works— the 

of gypsum, about 125 metres high, and it has j^iclure of this barrier as seen in 1^14 during 

furni>lied century after century the finest kind the advance upon Paris of the allied armies. 

<.t pLi-irr, required for the construction of build- The prison of Clichy, familiarly known a> 

iiiii- in Paris. As a consequence it has Ix-en "Clichy," in the street of the same luime. wa* 

d.iMUerniivlv hollowed out, and in rcxent times ' the Paris prison for debt. Here, until the 

.1 part i»t the hill gave way and precipitated Second Empire, debtors were confined under 

itself uj)«»n the district below. The massive conditions peculiar to France, or at least iie\'cT 

church nf the Sacretl Heart was built with a known in England. The duration of the 

special e\e to the insecurity of the hill; for it imprisonment was determined by the magnitude 

re-ts(.n an artificial foundation, in the shajH.* of of the debt, up to a period of five years; the 

huge masses of cement, reaching deep down into maximum term, whatever amount might be 

the louer strata. 'owed. The debt«>r was maintained at the QoA 

In the la'-t generation the Butte Montmartre of the creditor, who had to deposit a sum of 

w.i>, t«» Parisians, simply a fresh-air resort, forty-five francs with the prison officials befi»r«* 

piclure-quc with the before-mentioned wind- his victim could be admitted within the priion 

niill>. l.» which ru>tic taverns were usually walls. From early morning until ten o'clock 

atta^^lied I'Vom the summit, where city-pent at night the prisoners were free to walk 

ihililieii u-^ed on Sundavs jnyously to romp on about the grounds and occupy themselves a.-* 

the future site of the church of the Sacred they thought fit. There were two hundred 

Heart, a magnificent view i^ obtained of the hmhus for men, and sixteen for women; anJ, 

Plain nt Saint-Deni>, the course of the Seine, c<»nirary to the general opinion on the subject. 

and Kyond that the fringe of the Montmorency largely due to humorous writers and caricaturists 

For^-^t. Then, turning suddenly towards the the prisoners behmged, for the most part, not tt» 

'-outh, the astonished visitor sees the whole city the aristocratic class, but to the class of small 

ot Paris King at his feet. tradesmen. As the enforced allowance from the 

At the l>ottom of the Rue Ix-pic a vast en- creditor was only sufficient to provide the 

cli'^^ure i^ visible full of trees of various kinds, ' necessaries of life, a fund was maintained among 

with the cvpress prominent amongst them, the priM)ners for supplementing the ordinary 

Thi> i> the Lemeter\- of Montmartre, or, by its bill of fare. There was a restaurant for prisoners 

otlitial ilesignation. Cemetery (»f the North. It »)f means, and light wines were on sale, to the 

i'>ntain> many a monument a^ remarkable for exclusion of dessert wines and liqueurs. If, a» 

its anisiii iK-autv as for the character or celebrity often happened, the creditor omitted to pay for 

of the >Keper Ivneath it ; that of (nulefroi the siip|>ort <»f ihe debtor, the latter was set 

Cavaii^nac. f<ir instance, brother of the general free. 

«»t the N.iini- name, and <»ne of the hopes of the It is rtx'orded in the chroniclers of Clichy that 

Re}>ublivan partv under the monarchy (»f Louis among the wines forbidden, as savouring specially 

PhilipjH : ft Henri Bevle(otherwi-e** Stendhal"), t»f a lu.xury unl>ecoming on the part of a man 

auth'.i lit "The Life <»f K«»^sini.'* the treatise unable to pay his debts, was champagne. The 

'^n *' Love," and ot several ailmirable novels, heart of the credit<ir, says one writer on ihb 
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subject, would have been too much vexed by the j manager of Her Majesty's Theatre— King's 
thought of bursting corks and foaming wine. Theatre, as it was then called— passed several 
The prisoners at Clichy became, according to the , years In the Queen's Bench Prison. This 
French caricaturists, inordinately fat ; and in | gentleman, Taylor by name, maintained, indeed. 



. ^..'t^^V 



\,' 



one of Gav^rni's pictures of Clk-hy a prisoner 
is represented saying to a friend who has 
called to see him: "If they don't let me 
out soon I shall be unable to get through the 
door." Thus, the mouse of the fable, having 
crept through 3 small hole into a basket 
of provision:?, feasted till he was too big ti 
squeeze his way out again. 

If, under the French system, the creditor 
was bound to maintain the debtor, the 
debtor, on his side, was denied the liberties 
acforded to him in England. Here a man 
who refused to pay his debts might be 
detained as long as the creditor wished "fc^^fe i 

without any charge to the latter; but the bei ls of st. petehs. 

here, also, the debtor might lead a lu.xurious 
life, and even leave the prison day after : 

day on condition only of returning by a that it was the only place where an operatic 
certain hour at night. To live "within the | manager could live so as to be quite beyond 
rules " of the Queen's Bench was simply to | the reach of tenors dissatisfied with their parts, 
inhabit an unfashionable and remote part of i and prime li'niiic clamouring for new dres.ses 
London, with the additional obligation of l and increased salaries. In fact, he once declared, 
getting home early every night. A former it was the only place where a man so rash as 
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^{>l.■cllblilln ought to of tht- last half-cunUiry- Thv vilLiK^ i" I.i. 

:i'> sudi pLTMin was fit Batiftnolk's has dLVolupcd ititn a town. inh.it\:^>! 
for thu moht part bv rviirwl trailc->ii!t;ii .i;!il 
-riiatlaiiiiuitaiil-. Cj<<-i. 
.(g:iin,to the BsttgtioDi • 
is the beautiful IVi. 
Muitceau, with n- 
AvcDuc tic Viliii-^'-. 
faviiuritf abode cf -• 
many painter* ol tht 
modem Kliuitl. 
Wc arc HOW ooli- 
n the ncighbovi - 
hrxid fif ibc Champ- 
£ly(A», with iu piv- 
turtle) Utf a\T-ntie», Jt» 
children, iu popabr 
theatre*, and it> calcs 
without number. Oocc 
more, tern, wc am in 




■ Chthv district is the 
of I.L-s' nati)-no]lt.->. a 
LiitiiTV and. OIK- iiiav a 



It- ihL' vicinity of th.ii Bois de Boulngnc. with it> 
of beautiful drivo. its luxurious rcstauram». itsen- 
ly, eliantiiig lake, and it> fonut rcnowiiol for dut.-l>. 



CHAPTER XXXU. 



PARIS DITELS. 



—In Ihe SUlMiiih Ctnti 



PARISIAN duels are no longer to the death. I have been only too sanguinary. The French 
As a rule, one of the combatants receives a first learned duelling from a ferocious nation. 
scratch, and the farce is at an end. The story | The ancient Franks, in invading Gaul, estab- 




h well known of a Paris joiirnah^t's wife, who, 
alarmed by the sudden disappearance of her 
husband, continued for a long time to fret and 
worr\- about him, until a friend of his told her 
that he had gone into the country to tight a duel, 
whereupon she exclaimed: "Thank Heaven! 
Then he is safe." 

From antiquity, however, until \ery recent [ 
times duels in Paris and in France generally 



lished there what was known as the "judicial 
combat." Previously, in their own countn.', it had 
been a custom amongst the Franks for an indi- 
vidual who had suffered anv private wrong, 
serious or trivial, to ureak a personal vengeance 
on the offender, inflicting death, or no matter 
what bodily injury, in the most barbarous 
fashion. At length the law intervened and 
instituted formal combat between the parties 
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;il >lrii(: — a custom which, in due course, was by the church for Chri>tiuii burial: ami th'- 

intrnduceil by the Franks into conquered (iaul. ecclesiastics alleged as a reason lor tliis that hi* 

In the regulations of Philippe le Bel, I30(), it is defeat was a judgment from Heaven, and ih.i; 

set forth : he had succumbed bv the will of (»<Ki hecau>e hi- 

** That the lists shall be forty feet in width quarrel was unjust." 
and eighty feet in length. i The judicial duel was fully rec<^gni>ed by th- 

"That the duel shall only be permitted when Church of l^iris. Louis VL declared that tht 

there is presumptive evivience again>t the serfs and eccloiastics of the Churcli of Pari- 

accu>ed, but without clear proof. might "testify," that is to say maintain thcii 

"That ontheilay apj)ointedthe twi» combatant> word by a duel. In the reign of Louis llie Voun;; 

shall kave their hou>es on horseback, with viM)r the monksof the Ablxrv of Saint-(ienevieve.w!n«>e 

rai>ed ; their sabre, sword, axe, and other mishu- domains covered all the higli gn»und which u*^\\' 

ii/'i-' arms for attack and defence being carried overlooks the Pantheon, otVered lo prove by duel 

K'!' -re them; when they shall advance slowly, that the inhabitants of the little village in the 

III .king from .step t(» step the sign of the cross, or neighbourhood were the serfs of their abbc\ 

JK-.iring an image of the sinm to whom they are In the same reign (1144) ^^^^ nionk.s t)f Saint- 

chi» flv devtJted and in whom they have m«>-l (iermain-des-Prcs having demanded a duel in 

L- ni'deiu e. <)riler to prove that Ktienne de Maci had wnmgly 

'• Th.it ha\ ing reached the indo-ure. the appel- impri>oned one of their serfs, the twt> champion-^ 

lar.t. \. ill) his hand on his crucifix, shall swear on lought for a long time with equal advantage; 

hi- Ii.i])ti-inal f.iilh, on his hfe, his M)ul,and his but at la.-t, " by the lulp of (iod," says a ctironi- 

lioivmi, th.ii he believes him-elf to have got a just cler. " the champion of the abbey liM)k out the 

sUDJect «»t contention, and moreover tluit he has eye of hi.s adversary, and obliged him to ct»nft"»- 

not ii|)«in him, nor upon his horse, nor among that he was conquereil." 

hi- anils, any herbs, charms, words, stones. Among the most remarkable judicial duel> ma\ 

conjuraii«»n-. p;icts, or incantatit>n> that he be mentioned one that took place betwex-n two 

l>r. .J), .-es to employ; and that the re-pt)ndent Norman knights behind thechurch of St. MartinV- 

-hall lake the same oaths, in-the-Kields in presence of Charles VL and the 

" That the body of the vanquislicil man, if he is whole court. Jacques Legris had been accused 

kilK 1, >1mI1 be delivered tt) the marshal, until by the wife of Jean Carrouge of having entered 

thr kinn ha- declared it he wishes to pardon him his castle, masked, in the middle of the night. 

♦ r I" il«> ju-tice upon him ; that is to say, hang under pretence of being her husband, who wx*. 

liiin up i<> .1 gibbet by one <»f his feet. on \\\> wav from the Holy I^nd and whose return 

•rii.il it the vanquished man still lives, hi> >he was dailv expecting. He protested hi> 

.li^iiilKiu- shall be cutoff; that he shall Ik- innocence, and on the demand of Carrouge the 

di-.irnud and stripped ; that all hi.s harne.s.s shall Parliament ordered the matter to be decided b\' 

he La-i heie ami there about the field ; anil that iluel. The judgment of God was unfavourable 

he -h.ill remain lying on the ground until the to Legri.s and on being vanquished he was hun^ 

king, in like manner, ha> dc%;lared if he wishes up at the gallows attached to the lists. Some 

to pard«>n him or to do justice upon him. time afterwards a malefactor, on the point of 

••That, moreover, all his property shall be being e.xecuted for other crimes, confessed to 

confiscated for the benefit of the king, after the having committed the infamous action for which 

vict«»r has been duly paid his costN anil damages." Legris had suffered. This cruel mistake led to 

In regard to capital crimes, the is>ue of a the abolition of the judicial duel. All demands 

combat authorisi-il bv law and consecrated bv on the subject addressed to the Parliament were 

rehgioiis terenmnies wasl<M>ked upon as a formal from this time rejected — the judicial duel was at 

judgment by which (iod made known the truth an eiul. 

or falsehood of the ;iccusation. The defeateil Appeal> for a decision by single combat 
ct>inbatani was dragged on a hurdle in his ^hirt couKl >till be made to the king, who sometimes 
Im the viallows, where, dead or ali\e, he was granteil what wa> kn<»wn as the Cunge de U 
haiivied. The church iiself ailopted anil sane- littttullr. Rut simple crimes were no longer 
lione 1 the >ii|>erstitious idea that the vanquishe«l the cau>e of ihiels ; and the per>onal con- 
in tile iudii ial duel nuist necess.irily be guilty, fliits that now take place turn upcm the 
Tile «»ne \\li«i liail been killed in such a duel or nni.lem "point of h«inour." Assemblies, hov- 
that \\a-. -.1^ - ni.uiliime. " in ih»ca-e received ever, were still held for the purpose of eiiactim 
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that diieb should not be fought without the 
noognition of the superior authorities and with- 
out fair play. Two French officers having 
quarrelled on a campaign, one of whom had 
from the other a personal affront, the 
brought before a tribunal of honour, 
with the highest personages of the court, the 
Chancellor, the Pope*s legate, two cardinals, and 
a certain number of prelates as judges ; when, 
without any appeal to the sword, it was decided 
that one ol the antagonists should go down on 
his knees before the other and declare that 
** madly and rashly, irrevcrentially, badly advised 
and badly counselled, he had given a box on the 
car or blow with the fist to the other, in the tent 
and presence of the Duke de Longucvillc/* 

The court of honour might or might not be 
the preliminary to the Gmge dc la Ratailic, 
When the latter was granted the fact was an- 
nounced by the king*s herald. The duel might 
on certain grounds be declined, and an examplc 
of this is cited, in which Count William of Fur- 
Ucnberg refused to meet a certain Sieur de Vusm: 
on account of his inferior birth. Victor Hugo 
has well reprixluccxl this spirit of aristocratic 
punctilio, which did not spring from per>onal 
haughtiness alone, in his drama of Marvm 
Delurme, Didier, the hero, of obscure birth, 
challenges a distinguished nobleman, who a>ks 
for his adversan**s name. ** Didier,** is the 
reply. ** Didier de quoi ? ** inquires the noble- 
man. ^* Didier de rien ! ** answers the bearer of 
the homely name, who dcx*lares that he 
never knew his father ; whereupon the aristo- 
crat, giving him the benefit of the doubt, 
obKTVes that he may possibly be of the highest 
lineage, and at once consents to cut thriutN with 
him. This idea of disqualification on account <»f 
inferior birth disappeared with the Kev«ilution. 
But it was maintained, with only the rarest ex- 
oepCions, until the great outbreak of ijSg. Vi»l. 
taire challenged a duke whn had causetl him to 



two gentlemen of Berry, named Veniers and 
Harzai. 

In the sixteenth century the duel was accom- 
panied by great ceremony. Take, for example, 
the one fought between La Chateigneraie and 
Guychabot, better known under the name of 
Jarnac. Guychabot, a distinguished member of 
the court of Francis L, and aftenrards of Henr>' 
II., had taken an important part in the war of 
Italy. But he is chiefly remembered by his duel 
with I^ Chateigneraie, arising from the rival 
influences at court of the Duchess of j^tampes 
and Diana of Poitiers. An offensive statement 
about him having been made, or rather repeated, 
by the Dauphin, he replied by charging its author, 
whoever he might be, with mendacity. La Cha- 
teigneraie. asjarnac may or may not have known, 
was the originator of the calumny, for which, 
indeed, he accepted full responsibility. Francis 
I., now in his old age, would not permit the ad- 
versaries to fight ; and it was not until Henr\' 11. 
came to the throne that the duel t(K>k place, on 
the plain of Saint -Germain, with all the pomp 
and ceremony of the ancient judicial duels, and in 
presence of the whole court. Jarnac, weaker and 
less skilful than his enemv, who was one of the 
first duellists of the age, had taken le>s<ms of an 
Italian bravo ; and he dealt 1^ Chateigneraie a 
violent and unexpected thrust in the leg (after- 
wards to be known as U cuup dt Jarnac^. I^ 
Chateigneraie perished in the duel, and Henr)* 
II. swore on his corpse never to permit another. 
He endeavoured to keep his word : but his 
authorisation was dis|K*nsed with, atid duelling 
became one of the fashions df the da v. In I ceo 
the States-Cieneral of the Kingdom, assembled at 
Orleans, beggeii Charles IX. to punish without 
remission all duellists ; and the Tiers Ktat having 
formulated the same request, a royal order was 
publisheil. wliich servixl as basts ti» the edicts on 
this subjivt publisheil by Henry IV. and ljoui» 
XIV. In these dcicumefUs duelling was placed 



be waylaid and beaten by hired ruffians, but with in the category ot capital offeiu.es; which had mi 
no result, except to get himself sent to the Has- ' efTix-t hut to increase the iiuml>er of duels. Anumg 



tille. The incident of the water-carrier, in one ; the remarkable dueN t>t this |H-riod must be men 
of Paul de Kcx:k*s novels, challenging and fighting 
a gentleman by whom he hxs Ixvn aggriexed. 



would, beft>re the Revolution, have been n«it 
merely an improbable, but an impitsnible i»ne 

While tolerating duels up to the time i»l Loui^ 
XIII., the French kings sometimes intervened in 
person to put a stop to them. Charles VIII. 
separated two gentlemen who had **ct>fne furt- 
oinly to UowB,** and Francis I. brought ti> an 
end a oombat that was taking place between 



' tionol one uhith was fought in the island %4 
the City. betuix'U two gentlemen, who. finding 
theniselvi-s pursuoi by the ftolite in an appnach- 

' ing Nut. fought with suih a deter miiut ion tti get 
thi- affair quickly to an eiul, that tour sabre stroke^ 
^u flu id t«> lav b(»th dead. 

To this e|>oi.h, ttMi, iH'loiigs the duel «il the 
Seigneur de Jensac. who insisted on fighting two 
adversaries at the same time, llic duel wa» about 
to bt*gin. when a friend of Jensac*» ruUied on the 
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SLcncaiid protcsud against »> uikxjuuI a combat. He afterwards, and always with the same >tri>ke. 

'■ Did ynu never before hear of a man fij;hting killed a gentleman named GonnelJon ; next, the 

two antagonists?" asked the seigneur. "Yes, Baron de Millau : and finally the chief bvnurite 

h-jt you lI1U^t be mad to place yourself in such a of Henr)' II., Louis Be ranger de Uuast. Thc>"n 
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r hy killing at Tmiloiise, with 
lie young Har.in de Soupez. 



of .MilLui. who had revived to avenge his bth^ 
killed, in a duel, this assassin who nevMrr appear*^ 
in public unless acci>mpanied b%' thetwn broths 
lliuicicault. known as " Barnn de Vitaux's lioi»*- 
Nor nui^l we forget Bussy d'Ambuise, who fotig[^ 
on the most trivial pretexts. A gentleman ibo*** 
Sainl-Phal having said something about tb* 
leUtT "x" on a piece of embroidery. RuM}'. •" 
• >rder to bring about a quarrel and a duel, dedaff' 
that the letter was a "y." On this importatf 
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point a first combat was fought, with six combat- 
ants on each side. Bussy having been wounded, 
Saint-Phal retired, but only to be summoned 
soon afterwards to a new combat. The Captain 
of the King^s Guard, sent to interdict the fight, 
made no impression upon Bussy, who tried to 
pick a quarrel with him, and declared that he 
would appeal to the King and ask permission to 
meet his foe in the lists. 

From 1598 to 1608 duels caused more victims 
than the civil wars. It has been calculated that 
during this period nearly eight thousand gentle- 
men perished in single combat. Henry IV. 
himself followed the fashion ; but unable from his 
regal position to fight in person, he fought by 
procuration. In presence of the Duke de Guise 
he had shown some jealousy in regard to Bassom- 
pierre, who had been much struck by Mile. 
d*Antraigues. The duke offered to avenge the 
aggrieved monarch, and his proposition being 
accepted, a duel took place. Bassompierre re- 
ceived a lance wound from which he with diffi- 
culty recovered. But soon afterwards Henry IV. 
was himself obliged to issue an order against 
duelling, which was little more than a reproduc- 
tion of the one put forth by his predecessor. He 
charged the constable, the marshals of France, 
and the governors of provinces to see that his com- 
mands were obeyed. The offenders were innumer- 
able, but the king at the last moment mitigated 
in almost every case the severity of his edict. 
Thus, in the course of nineteen years seven 
thousand " letters of grace " were issued. 

Thanks to the clemency of Henry IV., the 
number of duels fought in France increased to 
such a point that in the reign of Louis XIII. the 
tragic custom seemed to have reached its height. 

Two gentlemen, the Vicomte d'Allemagne and 
the Sieur de la Roque, fought, on some mere 
question of precedence, a duel in which, holding 
each other by the left hand, they exchanged 
poniard stabs with the right. Another pair of 
combatants, inspired with deadly and fero- 
cious hatred, shut themselves up together in an 
empty barrel, and cut each other's throats with 
knives. In process of time, however, a series of 
edicts were issued against judicial duelling. The 
practice received its severest blow in 1626 from 
Richelieu, who inspired an edict regulating the 
penalties according to the gravity of the offences. 
Praslin, who was the first to infringe this edict, 
was exiled and despoiled of his possessions. But 
the most remarkable infraction was that which 
cost the Count de Bouteville his head. He was 
a notorious bully, and had been known in this 



character since 1621. He had already crossed 
swords with the Count de Pont-Gibaut, the 
Marquis de Fortes, and the Count de Thorigny, 
to mention no other names ; and in 1627 he took 
upon himself, in defiance of the law, to fight the 
Baron de la Frette and the Marquis de Beuvron. 
This last duel was fatal to him. He had been 
foolhardy enough to draw swords with the mar- 
quis on the Place Royale and in broad daylight. 
The marquis fled to England, but Bouteville found 
his way to the scaffold. Before his execution, 
Richelieu had said to Louis XIII. : 

" It is a question of cutting the throat, either 
of these duels or of your Majesty's edicts." The 
exemplary punishment inflicted upon Bouteville 
did not, however, by any means exterminate 
duelling. Even ecclesiastics at this period went 
through a course of training at the fencing acad- 
emies. Men of letters frequently laid down the 
pen for the sword. To know how to administer 
cold steel became the height of ambition with 
fashionable Parisians. The most desperate duel- 
list of the time was Cyrano de Bergerac, who 
would challenge on the spot anyone who 
looked at him, or anyone who did not look at 
him. 

The contagion of the duel spread even to the 
gentler sex. Two ladies of the court fought at 
Paris with pistols. The King, when he heard 
of it, smiled and said that his prohibition had only 
been aimed at men. The troubles of the Fronde 
still further increased the number of sword-drawing 
swaggerers in Paris. One duel which occurred 
during the civil feuds that disturbed the 
earlier years of Louis XIV.'s reign, caused an 
extraordinary- sensation. It had its origin in a 
letter supposed to have dropped from the pocket 
of the Count de Coligny, one of the tenants of 
Mme. de Longueville. The missive w^as com- 
promising to the lady-writer, whoever she might 
be ; and, in connection therewith, the Duchess 
de Montbazon spread certain scandalous rumours, 
for which Mme. de Longueville demanded, and 
obtained, an apology. But with this repara- 
tion the offended lady was not content. She 
urged Coligny to challenge one of the favourites 
of Montbazon, the Duke of Guise, to fight 
him. The duel took place on the Place Royale 
at three o'clock on the 12th of December, 1643. 
Guise, as he grasped the hilt of his sword, said 
to Coligny : — " We are going to decide the 
ancient quarrels of our two houses, and we shall 
soon see the difference there is between the blood 
of Guise and the blood of Coligny." Thereupon 
the adversaries fell to their work. Coligny, in 
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making a ^i^antic thrust, slipped and fell on I will kill you.* He fired hi> pi>t<»l. which 

his knee, (iiiise ha>tened to put his foot on his missed, and rushed upnn M. de Bcauf«»rt. >\\«»rd 

shoulder, and .siiid : ** I do not \vi>h to kill you - in hand, so that the latter was obliged i<» 

I siinplv treat you as you deserve for having defend himself. He fired, and bhol Ncniour? 

dared to challenge a memlKT of my house without dead with three balls that were in the pi>ti»l." 
cause." Then he struck the count with the ITnder Louis XIV. no le>> tliun twelve e»lic:* 

Hat of lii>. sword. Coli^ny threw himself back- were issued apJain^t duelling. One of the la^t. 

wards and di>enga<Ted his weapon, whereupon published in 1704, promised lawful >ati^faLti««n 

the t\^hi recommenced, (iuise, however, ler- for outraged honour. To give the lie. U* >lrike 

minaled it bv means of a tremendous blow with the hand or with a >tick, were iiflfence* 

which he dealt his adver>ary on the arm. At punishable with imprisonment. Anyi»ne uhii 

tile same moment fell b<.)lh of the seconds — had received a bo.\ on the ears was entitled V* 

d'Kstrades and Bridieux — who had run each return it. Hut the royal command> remained 

other through. Thi> was the la^t of the famous without effect. Among the great duelli>l'!!' ••: 

duel> fought on the Place Koyale. Mme. de 1 Louis XIX'.'s reign must be mentioned the Duke 

Longueville had wilne>sed it, concealed behind de Richelieu, who did as much to promote 

a window of the Hotel de Rohan. duelling as the famous cardinal (»f the >anie 

Nine ve:lr^ later took place the celebrated and name had done in the previous reign U* prevent 

>anguinary duel Ixlween the Duke de Nemours it. He not «>nly fought duels him>elf, but wd^ 

and the Duke de Beaufort. They quarrelled at the cau>e of duels on the part of other> : and •■! 

()rlean>, where Nemours had cried out, in ladie> above all. In his various encounter? he 

prepuce of Beaufort, "The prince is being .severelv wounded the Duke de BourNin. ran 

lieceiw.l, ami I know by whom I " '* Name Prince de Lixen thn)Ugh the body, and killeil 

him." said Beaufctrt. *' Vou. yourself I" an- Baron Pontereider. The two ladies whti fought 

swere.i Nemours. Beaufort'> reply was a box at his instigation were Mme. de Ne>le and 

on the ear. instantly returned by Nemours ; and Mnie. de Polignac. **Take the first shot." >aid 

they would at once have cro>sed sword> hail not the la>t-named antagonist. Mme. de N\>le 

Mile, lie .Mont|)en>ier bcvn j)resent. On the fired and mis>ed. ** Anger make> the hand 

day fixed for the duel, in the I^ubourg Saint- tremble," ob>erved Mme. de Polignac, with u 

Antoine. the two brothers-in-law seemed to have malicious smile. Taking aim in her turn, >he 

become reL<»nciled. But some question of pre- ■ cut off the tip of her adversar\-'s ear ; where- 

ceJeiice revived the bad feeling between them, upon [)oor Mme. de Ne>le fell to the ground d> if 

'* M. de Beaufort," relates the Duche^^ de mortallv wounded. 

Montpen^ier. "did all he could to avoid the Two years before the outbreak of the Revolu- 

meeting. He >et forth, among other reasons, tion a .sub-lieutenant of the F*ourtli Hus>ars wu> 

that he had a number of gentlemen with him chosen by his comrades tf> avenge an in>ull 

ready to take part in the duel, while hi^ antago- offered to the regiment by a fencing-master. 

ni>t had «»nly a few. Monsieur de Nemour.s 'I'he adversaries had just cn»s>cd swords when 

returned to his h«»u>e, where he found the officer found himself pulled violently back 

awaiting him just as many gentlemen as were by someone who had g<»t h<»ld of his pigtail 

required. He went back to M. de Beaufort, and It was the colonel of his regiment, who had 

they fought in the hor^^e market, at the back of come to sti»p the duel and to place his subaltern 

the H«>tel de Vendome. M. lie Neinour> had with under arrest. This young officer was Michel 

him Villier>, the Chevalier de La Chaise. Campan, Nev, afterwards Napoleon's famous inar>hal. 

and Lu/erche. M. de Beaufort had the Count On being liberated from prison. Nev si night out 

de Bury, de Ris, Brillet, and Ikricourt. The the fencing-master, challenged him, and gav«r 

Count de Bury wa> severely wounded. De Ri^ him a wound which injured him for life. 

and Hvricourt died in the course of the day. Hearing, some years later, that the p«H»r man 

N«»ne ot the others were wounded, exce[)t very had fallen into the greatest di>tress, Ncy, at 

slightly. M. de Nemour> had brought with that time a general, settled a pension upon him^ 

him swtird-* and pi>toU. The latter had been After ihj Republic duels were fought as much 

leaded at hi> hou^e. M. de Beauf«»rt said to his as ever; but the pist(»l had now replaced the 

adver>arv : * Bn»llur. what a shame I Let us sword. Talma, the celebrated actor, fought x 

toriiet and be triend>.' M. de Nem»»ur.s cried out pistol duel with an actor named Naudet. in 

to him : * No. scoundrel ! you mu>t kill me or which neither was injurixl ; and about the sam^ 
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exchanged between two members 
€f the National Assembly, Barnave and Cazal^. 
missed Cazalis, and Cazales having 
missed Barnave, apologised for his 
of skill and for keeping his adversary 
so kmg. ^'I am only here for your 
ion,*' said Barnave. '* I should be very 
to kill you,*' answered Cazalds while the 
irere being reloaded, '* but you caused us 
deal of trouble. All I desire is to keep 
away from the Assembly for a little time.*^ 
**! am more generous,*' replied Barnave. **I 
desire scarcely to touch you, for you are the 
only orator on your side, whilst on mine my loss 
would in no way be felt." Barnave*s second 
riwt struck Caales on the forehead, but the 
baO had expended its force on the point of his 
cocked hat. 

Charles Lameth, Mirabeau, and Camille 
Desmoulins likewise fought duels. Camillc 
Desmoulins had the courage, however, to refuse 
to settle by arms quarreb of a political kind. 
^ I should have," he said on one occasion, *' to 
pns my life in the Bois de Boulogne if I were 
obliged to give satisfaction to all who took 
ofcnce at the frankness of my speech. Ixrt 
them call me a coward if they like. I fancy the 
time is not far off when opportunities for dyiiif; 
more gloriously and more usefully will present 
themsdves." 

Napoleon did his utmost to stop duelling, but 
with scarcely more success than his prc*dc*cc*ssors 
OQ the throne. Under the Kc*storation duels 
were constantly being fought between the 
of the King's army and Napoleonic 
on half-pay. Benjamin Constant, the 
fiuDous writer and politician, fought a duel 
in which, as he was too weak to stand, both 
antagonists were accomm<idated with armchairs. 
This comfortable arrangement was n<it attended 
by fatal results. M. Thiers fought a remarkable 
duel with the father of the young lady to whom 
he was engaged to be married. Ik*ing without 
means, he wished to postpone the nurria>;c from 
year to year, till at Ixst the indignant parent 
insisted on satisfaction. .M. Thier>, with the 
historian Mignet as one of his scctuuls, rcxeived 
the old gentleman's bullet between hi> le^^ 
without returning the shot. \Vriter> at thi^ 
period seem to have frequently found theiiiseUe^ 
compelled to throw d(»wn the p^-n and Mutch 
up the sword or the pistol, (seneral (lour^aud 
cfaaOepged the author uf **The History «»! the 
Ruisian Campaign/* and slightly wounded him 
io the dud which ensued. A young cavalry 



ofhcer, Beaupoil de Sainte-Aulaire by name, 
having published a political pamphlet under the 
title of '' Fimeral Oration of the Duke de Feltre," 
was .immediately called out by the duke*s son. 
Hardly scratched in the encounter, he was 
challenged a second time by a cousin of the 
deceased, who killed him with a sword-thrust in 
the breast. 

The Chamber of Deputies in 1819, and the 
Chamber of Peers in the year following, debated 
the question of definitive legislation on the 
subject of duelling ; but their deliberations came 
to nothing. Shortly afterwards literature con* 
tributc^d another victim to the insatiable Moloch 
of '' honour,** in the person of a highly talented 
poet named Dovalle. He had attacked, in some 
journal, a theatrical director ; and the offensive 
article cost him his life. At the time when the 
Duchc*ss de Berry was under arrest the editor 
of the Legitimist journal, the Rn*cnant^ called at 
the office of the Tribune to demand satisfaction for 
an article directc*d against the duchesis. The 
immediate result was a Mxond article in the 
Tribune defying the advocates of the fair 
prisoner ; and so strong a spirit of partisanship 
was now excited on either side that students 
from the sch(K>ls rushed in cTowds to enroll their 
names at the offices of the antagoni^tic journals. 
Two small armies having thus been raised, a 
letter, signed by (viKlefroi Cavaignac, Armand, 
Marrast, and (>arderin« was addresMrd to the 
Ket'cmtni in these terms : — '* We send you a 
first list of twelve persons. We demand, not 
twelve simultaneous duels, but twelve succes>ive 
duels— time and place as may be conveniently 
arranged. No excunrs, no pretexts, no cowardly 
eva>ion ; this would avail you nothing, and of 
this you would have to bear the conM:quence>. 
Henceforth, between yc»ur jwrty and ours, there 
i> a drawn >wc»ril. There will he m* truce, 
except when one \ ieK^^ to the tilher.** The 
I.eKitiini>t \vxxX\ did iit»t ihtMise ti> accept the 
challeMj^e in .m> >*eneraliM.ti j f«»rm. It entrusted 
it> cauM: to (he hand> of M. Koux-I.ab«irte, 
wht> ttiiij^lit a duel with Arnund Carrel, the 
appointed (.hanipi«»n of the opfxisite side- Carrei 
rcxeived aw almtt>t fatal W(»und in the sttinuth ; 
ni»r \\a> thi** the laM ^.ombat which the arrest «»l 
the I>u*.he>> de lUrrv tn.ta>it»ned. Tragoly and 
ct»nu-dv were utten inter nuii)*Ud in the duelling 
f»t the |H.-ti<Hl. There was (»ne «ellkni»«n 
^ua^>;erer. an ex-Ntdy guard named Ch«R|uart. 
\\\\i\ \va«« xi enormously \ain of the reputation he 
had gaiiietl tor drawing his sword that, uhcn 
once a |>edotrian had, Aicidcntally, with hi» 
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elbow {lullL'd it partly out of the sheath as the the Polytechnic School reassembled at Carr 

t\\<> men were passing each other in the street, grave in the cemctcr)' of Saint-Mande to 

Chotjuart pulled it out altogether and ex- homage to his memorj-, it was Girardin h 

claimed :—" The wine is drawn, and now you self who made the most pathetic speech c 




mu>t drink it ! " " Many thanks," was the cool ' 
reply; "but I never take anj-thing between: 
meals." 

A list of the duels of this epoch would be too | 
formidable ; though mention can scarcely be 
omitted of the one fought betWL'Lii Armand : 
Carrel and I^mile de Girardin, in which the fatal I 
wound recei\'cd by Carrel was a serious blow 
to the Democratic cause of which he was so > 
greal a champion. It is certain that no one 
afterwards regretted his death so keenly as | 
the man whose bullet had pierced him ; and ' 

len, on the second of May. 1R4S, a concourse j 
vorkmen, national guards, and students from ! 



the sleeping democrat. In this ^leech 
expressed a hope that the provisional govemm 
would crown the splendid work which Cai 
had done by abolishing the duel— that appeal 
arms to which he so keenly r^retted ever hav 
had recourse. Since then there have b 
repeated agitations in favour of this aboliti 
but without result. Duels in France, thoi 
seldom serious nowadays, are still fouj 
frequently and with comparative imputu^. 

The leading trait in the Frcndi natk) 
character is doubtless gaiety. We have • 
how, after the first sentiment of horror tarn 
by the guillotine had subsided, ladiea in Pi 
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^ore miniature guillotines as ear-rings ; and we 
night have mentioned the case of a famous 
French epicure who used a small guillotine for 
:utting up his dinner. In like manner duels 
lave been made the subject of endless pleas- 
mtries in France, and a good-sized volume 
:ould be made up of duelling anecdotes. A few 
specimens, however, must suffice us here. 

M. de Langerie and M. de Montendre, both 
exceedingly ugly, were drawn up against each 
3ther in single combat. Suddenly de Langerie 
exclaimed : " I cannot fight you. You really 
must excuse me. I have an invincible reason." 
^* And what is it, pray ? " inquired the foe. 
* Why, this : if I fight, I shall, to all appearances, 
kill you, and remain the ugliest man in the 
kingdom." De Montendre yielded. A ballad- 
writer, known by numerous successes, had a 
quarrel. An intimate friend interposed his 
authority, ascertained the exact nature of the 
difference, and promised to settle it. A few 
moments afterwards he returned. " The affair," 
he said " is arranged. I had only to speak and 
we were instantly agreed." " That is good," 
replied the writer of ballads, visibly relieved. 
" Yes," said the amiable intercessor, grasping his 
friend by the hand ; "it is arranged. You fight 
to-morrow morning at five." 

A fastidious duellist, who was ready to fight 
about any trifle, " to find a quarrel in a straw," as 
Hamlet expresses it, had taken umbrage at some- 
thing said by an entirely inoffensive man. He 
sent his seconds to wait upon this person and to say 
that he would fight him at a distance of twenty- 
five paces. "I agree," replied the recipient of 
the challenge ; " but since you have regulated the 
distance, the choice of arms must rest with me — 
I name the sword." 

Romieu, renowned for his spirit of pleasantry, 
received one day, from a barren scribbler who had 
been educated at the &ole de Droit, the manu- 
script of a play accompanied by the following 
letter : " Sir, — I herewith submit a piece to which 
I beg you to give your very careful attention. I 
accept beforehand any alterations which you 
niay think fit to make in it, with this exception 
— ^that I am most punctilious about the philo- 
sophical reflections remaining untouched." A 
Gw days afterwards the author received back his 
Manuscript with this reply : " Sir, — I have read 
'Our work with the greatest attention. I leave 
^ you the choice of arms." Fortunately it was 
"^Ic alone, and not blood, which was spilt in the 
«^ir. 

-At the time when Sainte-Beuve was contribut- 
23 



ing to the Globe he quarrelled w^ith a member of 
the staff of that journal. A duel was arranged ; 
when the combatants arrived on the ground it 
was raining in torrents ; Sainte-Beuve had come 
provided with an umbrella and with flint pistols 
of the sixteenth century. At the moment when 
the adversaries were to pull their triggers 
Sainte-Beuve was still carefully shielding himself 
from the elements with his umbrella. The 
seconds protested, but Sainte-Beuve refused to 
get wet. "I don't mind being killed," he 
exclaimed ; " but I decline to catch cold." The 
duel then proceeded, Sainte-Beuve levelling 
his pistol with one hand and holding up his 
umbrella with the other. Four shots were 
exchanged, but without injury on either side. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, of whom mention has 
already been made, was the most ferocious 
duellist of his time. His nose, of inordinate 
length, had received such a number of dents 
that it was quite a curiosity. He was very 
touchy on this subject, and would allow no one 
to look at him pointedly. More than ten men 
expiated with their lives some satirical glance at 
him, or some ill-sounding word uttered in his 
presence. 

A certain bravo challenged an apothecary, by 
whom he conceived himself insulted. The duel 
was arranged, and the adversaries duly met, 
each accompanied by two seconds. One of the 
seconds of the aggrieved man held out a pair of 
swords, and the other a brace of pistols. 

"Sir," cried the bravo, "choose weapons. 
Pistol and sword are the same thing to me." 
" That is all very well," replied the apothecary, 
" but I do not see why you should impose your 
arms upon me ; I think I have as much right, 
and more, to impose mine on you." " Good. 
What are your arms ? " was the reply. The 
apothecary took a little box from his pocket, 
opened it, and presented it to his adversary. 
" There are two pills," he said ; " one is poisoned 
and the other harmless. Choose ! " The affair 
ended in laughter. 

The Marquis de Rivarolles, who had just lost 
one of his legs in battle, uttered certain words 
offensive to Madillan, Schomberg's aide-de-camp. 
He was challenged. The marquis appointed his 
surgeon to act as second. The surgeon promptly 
waited upon Madillan, but introduced himself 
without mentioning either his profession or the 
reply he was authorised to give. He simply 
displayed his case of surgical instruments. 
Madillan, mystified, inquired whether the 
visitor was the representative of de Rivarolles. 
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*• I am." Ik- >aid. ** M. dc Kivarollcs i> quite 
rea.ly l<> tight you, acconliiig to your desire : 
but, cniivincetl that a man as brave and gener(.)us 
a*- vour>elt' would not like to tif^hl at a di>j)ro- 
jxirtionate advanta«^e, he has ordered me t(; 
take one of vour \l%^ ofl" beforehand, so that the 
chances between you will be equal." Madillan 
was enraged at this extraordinary j)roposition ; 
but the duel wa.s, in the end, prevented by 
Marshal de Schoniberg. who succeeded in recon- 
ciling the ailver>aries. 

\'oltaire had recourse to a cu>tom which he 
had himself energetically C(»ndenmed. Dining one 
day at the Duke de Sully's, he happeneil. in the 
cour>e of a discussion, to raise his voice a little. 
'* Who is that young man contradicting me so 
loudly ? " a>ked the Chevalier ile Rohan-Chabot. 
** He is a man," replied Voltaire, "who does not 
boa>t a great name, but who honours the name 
he bear>." The chevalier did not reply, but a 
few davs afterwards he caused X'oltaire to be 
waylaid and beaten by half a do/en ruHians. 
After having vainly tried to persuade the Duke 
de Sully t»> espouse his cau^e, X'oltairc deter- 
mineil to trust .solely to his own personal 
c«»urage. He toi»k fencing-lessons^ and as soon 
a> he wa> able to handle a sword, waiteil uj)on 
the chevalier in hi> box at tlie Theatre Kranrais. 
*' Sir," he >aid, *' unle>s >ome business affair 
has caused you to forget the insult which I 
suffered at vour hands, I hope you will afford 
me satisfaction." This was one of th«)se arrows, 
barbell with irony, which X'oltaire knew so well 
how to throw. "Some businos affair" was a 
phrase which the chevalier could not decentlv 
bear. He accepted the challenge, but without 
intending to fight. Insteail i^\ crossing sworil> 
with the voung poet he caused him to be thrown 
into the Bastille for having presumed to call out 
so great a personage. 

That niDst amiable of men, La Fontaine, once 
persuaded himself. *»r rather allowed himself to 
be per>uaded, that he ought to be jealous uf his 
wife. The circumstances were these. He was 
<»n terms nf cli»se irieiuNhip with an oKl captain 

• »t ilraLr«'"ns, retireil tn'm service, named I'nig- 
nant : a geiitKni.m dis:inL;uislR\l bvcand«»ur and 
•ji-'il nature. S' • nunii time a^ Poi«inant iliil not 
sjifMil at the ta\erii he pa-^^.- 1 ;it the ln»u-e «>f 
l.a I-'-'iiLiiiie. an i nfti-n in the sm^j^tv nf lii> 
u;\\\hen the j>»'e: ha|»ju-iuil n«"l t«' in- at hi»me. 

• >:ie d.iv s, .nu'ine a-ked Li l-'oiil.iine lii»w it was 
lli.jt lie |'«.mi:Uil Pi»ii:n.mi t«> \ i^jt him every 
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day. ** Why should he not ? lie is my be^l tr:e:i.i. ' 
was the reply. "That i.s scarcely what the p;:'p!:': 
say. They maintain that he J»nly g<>e* t-- *«.«. 
Mme. La Fontaine." "The public are \vr«:-.^ 
But what ought I to do in the matter ? " ** ^' .; 
must demand satisfaction, sword in hand, «t ::.e 
man who has dishonoured you." "Very utli." 
said the fabuli>t, " sati.sfaction I will denuiu: ' 
On the morrow, at four in the nic»rning. h.c 
calleil upon Poignant, whom he ftmnd in be.:, 
"(let up," he said, "and let us go «iul together " 
His friend asked why he wanted him, and what 
urgent affair had brought La F«>ntaine «'Ut v: 
bed at such an hour. " I will tell yi»u," \va* the 
answer. " after we have gone hence." Poigiunt. 
quite mystified, arose, dressed, and then inquired 
to what place the poet was taking liim. "Vi-u 
will soon see," replied La F'ontaine. who. when 
they had both quitted the house and reached 
a sufficiently retired spot, said with solemn it y. 
"My friend, we must fight." Poignant, mi>rc 
j^uz/led than ever, asked in what way lie had 
offended. " BeMdes," he added. " I am a 
soldier, and you scarcely know how to hold a 

m m 

sword. "No matter," replied La Fontaine: 
"the public wishes me to fight you." Poignant, 
after protesting for a long time in vain, at 
length drew his sword fn»m complai>an«.e. and 
easily disarmed La Fontaine. Then he inquired 
the meaning of the whole affair. "The public 
declare," .said La F«mtaine, "that you come 
every day to my house to see. not nie. but my 
wife." "My dear friend," returned P(»ignan:, 
"I should never have >u.spected you of such a 
misgiving, and I pn)mi.se hencef«»rth never t-* 
set font acro.^i'S yc»ur threshtdd." " (^n the 
contrary." said La F«)ntaine, shaking the captain 
by the hand, " I have done what the publ:*. 
wanted, and I now wish vou to continue vour 
visits to my house with more regularity than 
ever." 

Let us conclude with an anecdote concerning 
another duel which the "public" would have 
liked to see fought, but which never came t«^ 
pass, because the aggrieved party had a grcra 
weakness for keeping lead and stcx'l out lY h 
body. A certain marquis had been llira>K 
with a walking-stick, but showed no dis|Hisiti«- 
to take vengeance (»n his castigator. " \V 
doesn't he a})peal t4» arms ? " people inquirevl. 
to which the witty Sophie Arn«>uld repht: 
" Because Ik- has toi> much go^nl sen>e to i 
am notice of what goes on behind hi^ hack." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



THK STUDENTS OF PARIS. 

Paris Students— ITieir Character— In the Middle Ages -At the Revolution— Under the Directory— In 18(4— In 1819— Lallemand- 

In the Revolution of ]83o. 



IF art and fashion, industry and commerce, 
are chiefly represented on the right bank 
of the Seine, science and the schools have their 
headquarters on the left. The ** Latin country '* 
or " pays Latin " occupies a considerable portion 
of the territory known as the Rive Gauche, and 
gives to it a distinctive character. Latin, since 
the Revolution, has been no more the language 
of instruction in France that it is now in other 
countries, though in Hungary and Austrian 
Poland it was the language of the law-courts 
even until the revolutionary year of 1848. 

The students of Paris have so interesting a 
history that the task of writing it in voluminous 
fashion was undertaken long ago by a very able 
writer, Antonio Watripon, whom death unfor- 
tunately prevented from completing his " Histoire 
politiques des &oles et des ifetudiants." Already in 
the reign of Charlemagne schools existed and 
learning flourished in the capital. At the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century Abailard 
grouped around him a large number of pupils ; 
and not long after his time Paris students had 
so multiplied that in some quarters they out- 
numbered the townspeople, and lodging was 
scarcely procurable. The schools were thrown 
open to the whole world, and foreigners coming 
to Paris to study were granted the same 
privileges as native scholars. The Duke 
Leop)old of Austria received his education 
there, and Charles of Luxemburg, King of 
Bohemia, and afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
took the Paris school, in which he had studied, as 
model for the one he afterwards founded at 
Prague. Before very long the students of Paris, 
spoilt by the special privileges which they enjoyed, 
gave rein to every whim and fancy which occurred 
to them. In the thirteenth century they nick- 
named the townspeople, whom they despised 
for their ignorance, *' cornificiens " ; and the 
latter, jealous of the advantages conferred on 
the students, took their revenge by calling them 
** Abraham's oxen," and even " Balaam's asses." 
j\ writer of this period gives the students in 
general a most profligate character. Their 
heading was a farce. '*They preferred to con- 



template the beauties of young ladies rather 
than those of Cicero." On the other hand the 
Abbe Leboeuf cites a letter in which, as a body, 
they are spoken of with the highest esteem. 
The truth, doubtless, is that then, as now, some 
students were serious, and others abandoned to 
idleness and folly. As early as the thirteenth 
century student-riots became so frequent in Paris 
that, the church in this matter supporting the 
State, all scholars were forbidden to carry arms 
under pain of excommunication. During the 
Carnival of 1229 a band of students, after having 
eaten and drunk at a tavern in the suburb of 
Saint-Marcel, then outside the walls, provoked a 
quarrel at the moment of paying, and beat the 
tavern-keeper and his wife. The neighbours 
put the aggressors to flight. Next day the 
students returned in great force, broke into the 
house, smashed up the furniture, set the wine 
running, and wounded several persons. The 
Provost of Paris hastened to the scene with 
his archers, and meeting a group of peaceable 
students who were innocent of the affair, swooped 
down upon them. Two were killed. The 
masters demanded reparation, but to no purpose. 
Then the schools were suspended, and Paris was 
deserted both by professors and students, who 
went to Rheims, Toulouse, Montpelier, already 
celebrated for its faculty of medicine, Orleans, 
and other towns, where the foundations of other 
universities were laid. The Paris University 
remained closed for two years. After the 
reopening of the schools new subjects of quarrel 
between the students and the townspeople, and 
between the students and the authorities, con- 
stantly arose. The right of fishing in one of the 
arms of the Seine was claimed by the students, 
or at least exercised bv them until fines were 
imposed, which in most cases had to be re- 
covered by legal process. The foreign students, 
moreover, who from the earliest times until now 
have always been admitted to the Paris schools 
on the most favourable terms, had disputes of 
their own ; seldom with the other members of 
the university, but very often with the citizens 
and the officials. 
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A- wf leave tho Middle Ages wl- find that ! and aclivt- aRcnt of civilisation which that 
the Paris students, whilst losing a giKxi deal of | capital so tarly becanit.-. They formed a theatre 
their original character, preserve all their tur- <if discussion for a vast laboratory of ideas. 
biilence and want of discipline. At the fair of ' Many a student was bchcadc-d, hanged, or 
Saint-Germains in looo they abandoned them- i burned in u wooden cage on accusations of 
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Selves to all kinds of debaucher>-, and fought in ' 
conipanie> with pages, lacke>'s, and soldiers of 
the guard. One lackey cut off a student's cars 
and put them in his pocket ; after which the 
hiudeiits jiouncvd upon every footman or groom 
they came across, killing some and wounding 
others. The students of I^tuis XIII.'s reign are 
describi-d as "more debauched than ever"; 
carrying arms, pillaging, killing, making love, 
and in order to support their excesses, robbing 
their relatives or even their professors. | 

It wa* douhtle>s the sL'hn*ils. however, which 
^ielly contributed to make Paris the powerful 



heresy ; tor liberty of coitscience, that u to mf- 
"Wv should greatly dectnve oursdvo," up 
Antonio Watripon, " if we judged the i 
of other days by their external ■ 
challengers, beaters of tavem-keepen, t 
in the Pre aux Clercs, ravisherv of b 
wives. Il is always the same picture on the 
surface ; but underneath there is lOiiiethiaB 
which is not at first perceived, and whidi is 
marching ever forward— thought I A poor 
student is persecuted by the parliament. The 
rector is called to the bar and commanded bi n^ 
prison the suspeacd heretic, who, I 
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e good fortune to find refuge in Saintonge. 
on the whole world will know that his name is 
dvin. The Protestant books are burnt and 
e printers cast into the dungeons of the 
ihopric. These persecutions serve only to 
ell the ranks of the reformers." 
The reputation of the Paris schools spread far 



to the assistance of those sacred principles which 
threatened to perish with the last of the Monta- 
gu ards. 

Under the Directory the generous impulses of 
a section of the studious youth were lost in the 
orgies of libertinism. The Imperial despotism 
weighed upon the students as upon the rest of 




d wide, and their civilising influence created 
•titutions of learning in foreign lands. From 
: ranks of the Paris students in the seventeenth 
i eighteenth centuries stepped forth artists 
i writers who have remained the glory of 
a nee. 
A great number of students were initiated 

freemasonry and the other secret fraternities 
ich preceded the Revolution. They saluted 
! era of political emancipation with enthusiasm. 
e first actor in the great drama, CamJlle 
smoulins, had sat on the benches of the EcoJe 
Droit. Most of the orators or politicians of 
: great Assemblies were old students. In 1780 
■ students of law and medicine in the depart- 
nts fraternised with those of Paris, so as to 
rch haud-in-haud in the exploration of liberty 

1 truth. Many scholars hastened to the 
naced frontiers. On the 9th Thermidor a 
dical student named Soubervielle rallied 
■und him the patriots of the schools, a large 
mber of whom prepared, in insurrection, to fly 



Nevertheless the Republican senti- 
I ment was by no means extinguished within them, 
nor did it fail to find expression amid those events 
I which were the development of the vast revolu- 
tionary tradition. 

The defence of Paris against the foreign 
invasion, in 1814, offered the students of the 
various schools, with those of the Polytechnic as 
leaders, an opportunity of proving their pat- 
riotism. In presence of the peril into which 
the insatiable ambition of Napoleon had thrown 
the nation, the Polytechnic students, with 
those of law and medicine, made up twelve 
batteries of artillery for the National Guard. 
The pupils of the veterinary scht>ol of Alfort 
particularly distinguished themselves by their 
splendid defence of Charenton. These, how- 
ever, were but isolated examples. "History," 
writes Louis Blanc, " which soars high above 
the lies of party, will tell us that in 1814 Paris 
did not care to protect itself ; that the National 
Guard, with the exception of a few true men, 
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failed to do their duty ; that the townspeople, 
with the exception of a >niall number of valorous 
students and of devoted citizens, fled before the 
invasion." In i>^i 5 the students, called anew to 
the defence of the cajiital. were reconstituted into 
companies of artillery, and served beneath the 
walls of Paris. 

At j)olitical juncture> the students of Paris 
have seldom failed to assert themselves. The 
op[)o^ition of the younp^er ^^jeneration to the 
Restoration had its origin in the Polytechnic 
School, which in i'^n> refused to conform to 
certain religious observances. Fifteen puj)ils 
were expelled on the 12th of April, and next day 
the school was dissolved by the king. 

In 1 S 10, when the cry of ** I-iberty " was resound- 
ing through more than one Kuropean country, 
the Paris >chools responded to the agitation. The 
lectures delivered by Nicholas Havoux, professor 
of criminal law, caused between the Liberal 
students and certain Rovalist auditors discussions 
which, but for the intervention of the dean and 
of armed force, would have degenerated into 
sanguinary conflicts. Havoux's professorship was 
suspended and the school of law clo.^ed. Prose- 
cuted in a criminal court, Bavoux was acquitted 
bvthejurv and found himself the hero of the 
hour. At (irenoble, on Sih May, i><20, the law 
stuiients profited by the arrival of the Duke of 
Angouleme ti» make a public manifestation, in 
which they endeavoured to drown the cry of 
*' Vive le rni I " with that of *' \'ive la charte I " 
Everv il.tv large groups nf students stationed 
themselve> outride the Palais-Hourbon to cheer 
the deputies (tf the ( )pj)o>ition, defeuilers of 
electoral liberty. Driven back from the Ouai 
d'( )rsav bv the uendarmerie, thev reassembled «>n 
the Place Louis XV., still shouting for the 
charter. Again forcibly displaced, they repaired 
in a ma^s to the Faubourg Saint-Ant«»ine, where 
they tVaterni-ed with the working nun. Thirty- 
five were arrested. ( )n Satunlay, the third of 
June, new gatherings took jilace at the ap- 
pnuulus to the Chamlxr in which the deputies 
sat. A de-^cent wa*N made up«»n them by the 
police. The studrnt.>, who wore a^^ their sign ot 
rec<»i;nition a white travat a^ well as a buckU 
in fioiu k4 their hal^, re-cued tho-e of their 
friend- who were takiii ])ri-oners. ( )n the Place 
du Carrousel tiiey -natLhctl from the hand-* of the 
b'» 1\ -L:aards in whom he had "jeen sti/eii one of 
their I ornr.nle- ii.imed Lidleinaud. Tlii- voun^ 
m.in. a law -tihUnt of three-and-tweir^\-. wa- 
a: the -tlls.iine in-t.mi -tru».k bv a i)ullet 
and killc.!. Tile ilealh ot Lalkniand fanned 



the flame of rebellion. His corp?c wa> tran-- 
ported to the Church of Bonne-Nouvellc, guarded 
bv the scholars themselves. Next dav it \\-i* 
borne to Pere-Lacliaise bv the two scHcmiK «■! 
medicine and law. Within the cemetery acLeni* 
of Vengeance and of liberty could be heard. Tht 
friends of the victim determined to rai-e a 
monument to his honour, and the sub>cripii«'n- 
lists which for this purpose were instantly opentd 
by the schools, not only of Paris but c»f tlie pro. 
vinces, showed that enough money could haxc 
been procured to erect to Lallemand a statue 
nearly as big as the Colossus of Rhodes. TIksc 
incidents produced a burning discussion in the 
Chamber, where the schools found at least • -ne 
eloquent champion in the person of M. Demarcay 
"These youths," he said, ** who, by their studies, 
their occupations, their emulation, would seem to 
belong to a ripe age of life, fill our schools and 
surrender themselves to the ardour t)f work and 
science. They have fire, you say, in their 
nature ; they love liberty : and at what ape 
would you wish men to love liberty and defend 
it with courage ? Is it not the same fire an»l 
courage which you demand when you sunini'-n 
such youths to defend tlie country ? Cea^e. then, 
to impute to them those disorders <»f which the\ 
have been the victim." Foy and Benjamin 
Constant spoke in the same strain. But the 
Commission of Public Instruction pa.<M.d a 
measure which excluded from the >ch«N.ls 
thirteen students of law and mcxlicine ; andi<nent 
these, Robert Lailavoix, suffered an impriM>n- 
ment of two months. The indignation lhu> 
excited amongst the scholars of Paris found an 
echo in the provinces. Not long afterwards 
s(»me six hundred students were sccretiv formed 
into a military corps styled the Free Company of 
the Schools. For two months they were 
instructed in the use of arms. The students, 
however, were Republican, whilst their leaders 
were Bonapartist ; and the latter, seized at the 
last moment with a fit of discretion, refused to 
act. ()therwi^e the fierv youths who liK^kcd to 
them for guidance, and who had numerous 
sympathisers in the military, would have carried 
out their programme to the letter. 

The first anniversary (»f the death of I^llc 
mand reunited the Paris students into an 
enthusiastic federation. The funeral M.-rvice 
having Ixen forbidden, they affected to ii\ ih«rir 
rende/vou> at the Buttes Chaumont : where at 
tlk- price of their blotKi they had defended the 
*.apilal against invasi«m seven years before. 
Forming themselves into a long file, they silently 
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descended towards the cemetery of Pere-Lachaise. 
They found the gates shut. Then a remarkable 
scene occurred. A certain student, acting afe 
orator, was hoisted by his comrades on to one of 
the highest walls in the cemetery, and spoke from 
this elevation as from an improvised tribunal. 
He invoked the shade of Lallemand, and 
called upon him to witness both the odious 
persecution which pursued his memory and the 
solemn oath which everyone took, in presence of 
his tomb, to avenge him or die as he had died. 
An electric thrill ran through the crowd ; all 
fell on their knees in the dusty road, and bent 
their heads while the orator, turning towards 
the cemetery, bade Lallemand a last adieu. 
The column returned to Paris and defiled, bare- 
headed, along the Rue des Petits-Carreaux, past 
the house of Lallemand. The victim's father 
appeared at one of the windows, with his hand 
pressed to his heart, to show how deeply he was 
affected by this public protestation. 

Constantly engaged in political agitation, the 
students of Paris bore a formidable part in the 
Revolution of 1830. On the 26th of July the 
femous Ordonnances were issued. The same day 
secret meetings were held by the students, at 
which they resolved to take up arms. In the 
evening, at the Chaumi^re ball, the quadrijles 
were stopped in virtue of the new decrees. A 
thrill of indignation ran through the as- 
sembly. The orchestra played the Marseillaise^ 
and all present sang it in chorus. Hands were 
grasped, and vows uttered to conquer or die for 
liberty. The day afterwards intrepid students 
denounced the ordonnances in the public streets 
and called the citizens to arms. The pupils of 
the Polytechnic School passed the night in impro- 
vising implements of war, and with Vanneau, a 
bold spirit, at their head, scaled the walls and 
hurried to the barricades, where the students of 
the capital were mingled with the people. Already 
several had fallen dead. One student of medicine, 
named Papu, seeing his column, composed of 
youths and working men, disperse before a mur- 
derous musketry fire, sprang forward and cried — 
" I will show you how to die ! " He was almost 
shattered to pieces, though he managed before 
expiring to gasp an exhortation to his comrades 
to continue the struggle. Rennes, his native 
town, honoured him with a monument. At the 



attack on the Hotel de Ville another medical 
student, Labarbe, had both his legs broken, dying 
two days afterwards from the effects of the am- 
putation, which he had undergone with a pipe in 
his mouth. Many a deed of heroism was done at 
this juncture by the Paris students, fighting like 
the populace for a Republic, which they did not 
obtain, and for which a disappointing compromise 
was furnished in the person of Louis Philippe. 

The political history, however, of the Paris 
students is too formidable to trace in anything 
like detail. In modern times these once ardent 
youths have shown themselves comparatively in- 
different to politics, and have sought diversion 
from their studies rather in the cigar than in the 
sword or musket. 

The Paris student's general history, like that 
of everyone and everything French, consists 
largely of anecdotes. One of the best is a 
legend of a medical student who was not accus- 
tomed to pay his landlady. Tired at length of 
waiting for her money, she paid him a visit at his 
rooms. The student, forewarned, received her 
with perfect self-composure. " Sir," she exclaimed 
without circumlocution, as she crossed his thresh- 
old, " pay me or go.'* *' I prefer to go," was the 
reply. " Very well then ; go at once." " Pre- 
cisely, madame ; and I shall go all the faster 
if you will consent to assist me." Thereupon he 
went to his chest of drawers, and from the top 
drawer took out a large skeleton. "Would you," 
he said, " be kind enough to place this at the 
bottom of my portmanteau ? " *' What is it ? " 
cried the lady, retreating a few paces. " What is 
it ? Why, it is my first landlady. She had the 
indiscretion to demand three quarters' rent which 
I owed her, and then — mind you don't break it. 
It is No. I in my collection." "Sir!" exclaimed 
the lady, turning pale. The student, without 
replying, opened another drawer, and extracted a 
second skeleton. " This," he said quietly, " is 
my landlady of the Ruedel'fcole-de-Medecine, a 
most admirable woman, who, in like manner, had 
applied to me for two quarters' rent. Place it 
carefully on the other — it is No. 2. This," con- 
tinued the student, " is No. 3, an excellent woman, 
whom I had ceased to pay. Let us now pass on 
to No. 4." The landlady fled, and her tenant 
was never thenceforth inconvenienced with 
applications for rent. 
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IJ)KKHAI'S ilK' mu-t di>tiiitt tvpcfchiiractfr 
in i'iiris \> tin; LliiiruiiiULT. Kvory evening, 
tow.inl- cij^lit <i'Ll'K.k ill tlio siininii-T, ;inil sunn.'- 
wliat t-ailivr in the wintcT, ihu ^IrcL'ts "I tlif aipitiii 
arc M-uurctl by a ulass <if iiKlividiuls ct bmh scxfs, 
cUii in ^'inlid Karmciits wh<i tarry on ilitir back a 
witk^.■^ba^kct, in tlicir left hand a lunt<,Tti, and in 
tlicirrinht aMick wilhan iron hook at ihucnd. A , 
priivindul<)r a fiiriigncT minht ask with i:urii»ity 
»vh;U pari those ptTMiiis, mi -.iraiiHt'ly arnicil, play 
in the MKjial systim ; but Parisians, tit whiiin 
tlifv havf Irinn been familiar, and tii wlmni tlicy 
arc indtx'd liistiirital, know thi-ni as tliv thifTcn- 
nii.-r> or ras-pitkLTs. An cibserver. if ho follows 
riiiL-ot tlii.-.L- wretchird adviiitwrtrs, will sl-o him 
>top,Lt cvt-rydiisl-hoap hint; a!nn(;ibi; ihomuHh- 
l.iri.->, proviou-ly to their heinK cleared away by 
iheiity >4:avi.-nKir>. !Ie nininiayes in those heaps. 

iho aid olhi- siii.k pioks up and tlirii-.t> inm hi-. 
ba-ktt whatiAor ..bieot- will find a -ale in hi. 
jieinliar market. Not omtelit with oilleitinf; 
th..-e rai;- or ihiH.ni-. from whioll ho -L'em- to 
h..^e .lorived hi- nan.o. he fathers up old paper-, 
u.ik-. hi.no-. nails, broken nla->. human hair, and 



oven oats and dogs, whloh, contrary to the regu- 
lations, have boeii tlung dead into the str(,T.ts- 
Soino <i| the more enterprising of these explorer? 
will, in deliance of the law, strip the walls or 
hoardings of their placards. Occasionally it 
h.ippens that the rag-picker finds object? of value. 
silver spiMins. jewels, or even bank-notes, which 
have accidentally got swe-pl into the rubbi>h. In 
those cases he is obliged, under the sc\ercst pen- 
alties, to surrender the treasure -trove to the 
nearest commissary of police. The old papen 
and rags are employed in the manufacture of 
paper and cardboard ; the glass is melted again ; 
(ho hones are tiirne'd into animal black ; the nails 
arc thrown in with old iron ; thecals and dogs 
arc stripped of their skin$, and the hair reappears 
— according to a vivacious, and. let us hupv. 
imaginative writor^upon the heads of the fa>h- 
ionable. in waving tresses or other elegant form> 
of coiffure. Hut this human ferret, who may be 
-eon every night at work in the corners of the 
Pari- -treols, is only the omiss.iry "f a more ex- 
.ilted ehilliiniiitr : the lord of the iron crook, who 
diie- not ijuit his palace, hut moi ply purchases the 
nighlly harvest-, which he aftcmards " tvrts." 
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sorts, and classifies, so as to sell again to the 
various trades which may have a use for such 
merchandise. Everything picked up serves some 
commercial purpose ; each of those vile objects 
unearthed from the dust-heaps 
is a chrysalis to which indus- 
trial science will give an elegant 
form and transparent wings. 
The prices paid by manufac- 
turers of paper and cardboard, 
who are the chief buyers of 
rag-pickers' produce, vary from 
something under a sou per 
pound for dirty old rags and 
papers, to five sous for rags of 
the very best description. 

The rag-picker does not .ex- 
ercise too nice a faculty of dis- 
crimination whilst filling his 
basket. The sifting is the 
business of the " tester," a 
special functionary employed 
to classify the harvest. He 
evolves order from the chaos 
of disgusting rubbish which the 
opulent rag merchant will 
presently convert into odour- 
less gold. The professional 
"testers" enjoy but ashort career 
The scents exhaled by the ac- 
cumulated abominations which 
they handle are so many viru- 
lent poisons. It is said that 
even the lamps go out in the 
horrible dens where they toil. 

The chiffonnier who scours 
the streets is always a miserable 
object ; the master chiffonnier 
who buys the contents of his 
basket is often a millionaire, 
and splashes with his carriage ''°i 

wheels as he returns from the 
theatre those wretches who 
next day will go and sell 
to him what the city has thrown into the 
gutter. 

Upon the rag-pickers of Paris the law, as might 
be imagined, keeps an eye : and sundry ordin- 
ances regulating their profession have at different 
periods been issued. The oldest of these forbade 
them to wander in the Paris streets except b\- 
daylight, so that they might not be suspected of 
participation in night robberies and brawls. In 
the present day the chiffonnier is required, whilst 
exercising his profession, to wear an official doiket, 



duly numbered, and attached conspicuously to 
his indispensable basket. The municipal law 
prohibits him ft^om walking the streets between 
midnight and live in the morning. As the reap- 




ing of the gutter harvest begins at 8 p.m., and 
the scavengers do not clear the rubbish away till 
between 7 and n a.m.. those rag-pickers who have 
been carried by their explorations tix) far from 
home are obliged to pass the interdicted hiturs 
in such filthy hovels as are left open for them. 

The chiffonnicrs of Paris can boast a historv- 
They have played a part in their time, and once 
thev were even invested with civil function*, 
though these functions were of a sad nature. In 
1 826 .M.Delavan commissioned them to kill in the 
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; "I he K.^^ fiis ikr- f r ■ 



^tiLLl^ all do^- llu'vcuiild tiiul aliaehL'i.1 tn Kikcr>' 
aiiil j;rLL*ii«;r«»cL'r>' carl^ ; and they cxccutcil the 
i-riier with downright K.n»eity. hi i'^^-, when 
theehi'lcia iiivacle^l Paii>. they ti^uieii aiii(»ii;T>t 
I lie hv.eii-«eil iminlererN \vh«niia^>aereil lh<)>.eluck- 
le-- j»er-oiis \vli<»m i«^iioranee and supcrstitiini 
hail aLLii-iil uf pi )iM»nin)r the touiitain^. At the 
>aiiie peril h1 they Mna>lie(.l a luiinher of ncwlv- 
inveiited ihi^t-Lari>, inieiuled to clear the streets 
in-taiitlv «>t ruhbi>h, >o tliat they eouKl only ex- 
plore it at the dej)nt where it wa.-> sliot. 'I'he 
ran-])icker.-> won the day. The aulliorities yielded 
bet«'re their vi«»lence and pnyeeled the relegated 
reii'rnis int«) the tuturc. 

No one would ex])ect to find among the Pari> 
ehillonniers a hi^h moral >tandard ; their work 
can -car*.ely have other than a de«^railin«^ influence 
upi »n them. 'I'heir numbers are recruited as a rule 
from the mo>t infamous re«j;ions of" the capital, 
and tr'»m a >ocial >tratum only ju>t above that of 
the \iK-^l criminality. It has often been said 
tha: *.iiunt> and marquises have sunk, by means 
ol wine, caril>, and >o forth, into the ranks of the 
chitVoiinicr>. even as a certain fraction of the 
F.n^i'.i-ii ari>iocracy are popularly supposed, after 
ihivin;^ recklosly through life four- in hand, to 
enil their career on the jiercli of a hansom cab. 
In London, it i> true. >uch things have happened, 
and men ot title have been known to adopt even 
le*^> heroic methoils of livelihood than that of 
driving a hackney vehicle for hire ; they have - 
there i^ at lea^t one contemporary in>tance — 
t^roun.i l).irrL-i-or;j:an-. Hut ihe^e are the very 
rare-t except it »n> ; and in Pari>, althou;i[h it is 
n- 't iheon ticallv imi)o^>ible lor an aristocrat to 
find him-elf reihked t«> the ba>ket ami crook of 
the r.ii: -picker, >uch a ca^e would be an excej)- 
tii-n intinitL-ly rarer ^lill. St) dis^u>ting an occu- 
p.itii'U Would be abM»lutely the last to which a 
rui::^-.! i;entleman w<»uld reM>rt. 

riie ciiilTonnic-r, ht)wever. de^pi>eil as he is. 
f'^uve- a ;ioi»d ileal in literature. A moving 
'hama fr«»m the pen of M. V\\\\ Pyat. aiul a 
\,ahk\iile bv ^LM. I'Vederic de C(»urcy. Sauvaije. 
..n ! IViwird. ha\e ri]>rodiiced «»n the sta^^e hi.> 
•r..;:!!!*.--* A\u\ *.u-i«»m^. ( )ne chitloimier named 
i.:.::d j\i-'i-d ti-r a j^hilo^i'j^lKr, and ha^ been 
:!\.ttL-.l .1^ ^\hU bv ni'-re than om.- writtr. ami 
h\ a: K .i-t -'Ul- di-tinLTui-lu'd nrti^t. He had 
■ ii'v (■:}.:« -l tr-'Mi a hiiilK-r >tatioii in lifr. and hail 
-.:!i<'«.! ni:-!"!:unr-. IK wi-uld ^ omk' «.iii with 

I ..:::! m v,!i:',i l - • -ii • ■«. i .»-:. -n. .V • 'rnini: ilu- w icker 
'■■ .'^i :. hi V .i: Ml .! a -imj>le wallL-l on hi^ >h« 'uMer. 

II ■.■ .:^ I. ■lin.l-d lii»« -uap- tV'.m the i:utt«.r. he- 
\ .M iKii-ivclv -tuilv them and draw iihilo- 



sophical retleclion> therefrom. The chif^oin: .t''-- 
to^^ .'sketched byGavarni art ni>t mindle-* tr.i:::p- 
but protounii reasoners. 

Let u> glance at the character <»f the P.»r:'' r.;;: 
picker a'^ represented by a French writer of kit: 
(•b>ervation. ** This chifTonnier." he >a\^ "v-ir 
ries in him the >lufr of a I)ii»^enes. Likt tht 
latter he is content in hi> nomadic lite. :n 1 - 
endless peregrinations, in hisra.i;)^edintlepeiidLi!».t 
He regards with infinite contempt the >lavL- uli" 
are shut up from morning till night in a u.rk- 
shop, or behind a counter. Let otiier-. mtTL 
living machines, measure out their lime by tlu 
hands of the clock, he, the philt>s>phical rag picker, 
works when he likes, rest> when he like^. withi-u: 
recollections of yesterday or thought> ot :lie 
morrow. If the north wind is icy. he w.irni- 
him>elf with a few gla>ses of camphor, or a cup 
K^i petit IV tir : if the heal inconvenience^ him. he 
throw.s ofl' [)art of his rag>. lies down beneath the 
shadow of his basket, and gi>e^ to >leep. It he i- 
hungrv, he hastens to earn a >ou or tw'». ;ii:d 
then feasts like a Lucullus (M1 bread and Italian 
cheese. If he is ill, thai matters nnihin,'; !•► him. 

* The hospital,' he says, * was not built tor dog*.* 
Diogenes threw awav his ba>in ; the chiiT'»nruer 
has no less a disdain for the goods of ihi^ wi-rld. 
It was a drunken chifTonnier, uncoife-il by hi:* nun 
lurch ings, who addressed to hi> battered ft it hat. 
Iving on the ground, this apo>tn»phc tull ot loj;i^. : 

* If I pick you up, I fail : if I fall, you will ni»t help 
me up again. I shall leave you I * Subiexletl !•• 
all kimls of privatitms, the chifToniiier i> pn-uJ 
because he feels him-'elf free. He treat* with 
haughtine.'i> even the rag merchant to whom he 
brings the sheaves which he ha.s gatherL-d. and 
from whom he occasionally receive:* slight ad- 
vances. * If vou don't want to buv of me, wdl 
ami good : I shall go elsewhere/ he says, making 
a got ure as if to depart. Thr(»ugh the muliiiu- 
din<»u> ht>les in his coat his pride is vi>iblc. He 
will n:iv to the great of the earth : ' ticl out I't 
my ilavlight."' 

The Cluttnumrr tic P.in's, F'elix Pyjt'> drama, 
tir>t produced at the Porte-Saint-Mart ill Tlualrc 
in i'^47. i> admirable not only for it> >tory and i:- 
ilramatic power, but also for the titlelity uilh 
which it reprt»duces the life of the rag-picker 
Let u> jil.mce at this pitx'e. in which FreJcritk 
Lemaitrc, a> the chifToimier. achieved m> great a 
triumph. In the prt»logue are represcnieJ iwu 
chitVoiiiiier-. uho happen t«» meet on the 
Ou.ii Au-tcrlit/. lantern in hand, for it i* 
exening. The-e men have begun life very ditTcr- 
entlv. One has a>^umed the criHjk and bx^ket 
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after having recklessly squandered his patri- 
mony. He has known the most sybaritic luxury, 
and now, in the position to which he has sunk, 
feels a disgust for life and wishes to have done 
with it. The other has never known anything 
but rags and tatters. Just as the former is going 
to leap into the dark waves of the Seine, which 
splash at his feet, his comrade, though drunk and 
scarcely able to stand, suspends his hiccoughs 
and rushing towards him prevents the accom- 
plishment of the fatal purpose. Then he reasons 
with the would-be suicide, and his bacchanalian 
eloquence prevails with the wretch, who, in a 
paroxysm of despair, cries : " No, I will not kill 
myself — but I will kill ! " At that moment a 
bank cashier, laden wuth money, passes by. The 
excited chiffonnier springs forward, seizes him by 
the throat, assassinates him, robs him, and flies. 
Father John, as the drunkard is called, has tried 
to prevent the tragedy, but the murderer, with a 
blow from his fist, has sent him rolling in the 
mud. When he gets up, sobered by the horrors of 
the moment, he hears the sound of an approaching 
patrol, and escapes in order to avoid unjust sus- 
picion. And now the curtain rises. Twenty years 
meanwhile have elapsed. Father John, a virtuous 
and i>ensive rag-picker, has not moistened his 
lips with wine since that fatal night, of which the 
memory pursues him like a nightmare. In ex- 
piation for the drunken fit which prevented his 
staying the murderer^s hand, he has set himself 
the task of watching over the daughter of the 
victim, Marie Didier, left alone and penniless in 
the world. Marie occupies a little room, bare of 
furniture, and near the sky, and here she struggles 
for a livelihood with her needle. She has nothing 
to divert her weary life but the visits of her 
neighbour, Father John, who occupies the adjoin- 
ing room, both apartments being exhibited on 
the stage. The first scene shows us on one side 
Marie toiling at a ball-dress which she has to 
finish for one of her customers, and on the other 
the chiffonnier starting out upon his nocturnal 
explorations. It is the last night of the Carnival, 
and the streets resound with songs and laughter. 
Marie, as she stitches on and on, dreams of the 
pleasures which beneath the gauze-like garment 
she is preparing the rich wearer will experience, 
and then, in a moment of childish playfulness, 
tries \vhether the narrow corset will fit her own 
slender and graceful waist. As she is looking at 
herself sideways in the glass a number of young 
girls come trooping gaily upstairs into the room, 
disguised in different fancy costumes. They are 
Marie's companions and fellow-workers, who, at 



the risk of having no bread to eat during Lent, 
are revelling in the Carnival. Laughing, singing, 
dancing, they would drag Marie to the ball. 
She has no costume ? they say. Then let her 
wear her customer's. She is surrounded, and de- 
spite a partial resistance is dressed in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Timid in her beautiful attire, she 
allows herself to be carried off by the friendly 
revellers, and just afterwards Father John comes 
back from his midnight prowl, and proceeds to 
examine the contents of his basket. His reflec- 
tions as he turns over the different and multitu- 
dinous objects, now a letter beginning : " Dearest 
Angel, — My blood, my life, my blood, my soul, I 
will sacrifice all for you " — now^ a printed police 
ordinance, ** Rag-pickers are forbidden to tear 
placards from these walls " — now the fragment 
of a pie — form one of the most admirable passages 
in the play. Towards the end of the examination, 
as he is raking about with his crook, he comes 
across a little bundle of thousand-franc notes, ten 
in number. " What poor devil has lost these ? " 
he exclaims. The idea of appropriating the 
treasure never once occurs to him. " If there is 
an honest reward to be had,'' he says, " I shall 
buy a new basket.'' Henceforth he will not close 
his eyes until he has discovered the possessor. 

To return to Marie. The stage is transformed 
into a sumptuously decorated saloon. Around a 
table sparkling with wax tapers and crystals the 
joyous companions of Henri Berville are perform- 
ing the obsequies of his bachelorhood, for he is 
shortly to be married. Henri alone resists the 
general gaiety. He neither eats nor drinks, and 
the champagne bubbling in the glass or discharg- 
ing its corks against the ceiling is powerless to 
relieve his melancholy. Suddenly the door opens 
and the band of laughing grisettes who have 
carried off Marie from her dreary room enter to 
the movement of a polka. Marie follows them, 
but feels ashamed and bewildered ; so much so 
that she crosses her hands over her mask as 
though it did not sufficiently disguise her. Her 
companions, however, are ready enough to lift 
their masks to anyone who will admire their neat 
little noses or roguish eyes ; and presently one of 
the guests fastens himself on to the bashful Marie, 
and carries his insolence so far as to unmask 
her. In trying to escape, moreover, from his 
violent hands she tears a part of that precious 
robe which a vear's toil would scarcely pay 
for. Henri Berville interposes and indignantly 
reproaches his friend with such behaviour. The 
friend replies with insolence, and a duel becomes 
inevitable. Marie, meanwhile, half mad with 
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i-li.tinc and fear, hLi> Hud. Duriiij; Ikt absutKo a I whilst a thuusand regrets diMurb her irniEie 
mystcriiius wimiaii has puietrated iiiti) her breast. How can she replace this Mm iln— ■ 
chanibvr and dep()sited on [lie bed an inl'aiU. ' In despair she deterniines to put anetidi-> !iei 
This woman had been paid to kill the innocent , life. Hut. on the point of doin^ so. she hear- .1 



child, but shrinking 
at the last moment 
frcnii sii great a 
crime, has simply 
got rid of it us best 
she could. Tlw fee 
she had received was 
ten thousand francs, 
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bud and discover- :he 
child. The sight •■i 1: 
changes her resi-luiK'n. 
and when Father J.ihn 
appear* he find- hi? 
prott'gw- nursing the 
little one whuni -he 
proposes lo adt-pt In 
a later scene M.i::t- 
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Bamnll tl- 
man in order ti> pri-eii: 
her bill to .Made- 
moiselle, the \\\: n- 
dailghler. The lif.le 
dre.-smaker i- \it\ il! 
received, .md trie- t" 
excuse her tmportuni'.y 
by explaining the i.:r- 
cunistances in cii- 
nection with the i.h:;d 
she has to support — a: 
V hich (he datighier 
seems strangely ill— 
quieted and the laiher 
enraged. The truth 
is that Mile. H>>lTman 
herself has hn ■light 
thi.s child into the 
world, and ha- e't:- 
fessed her shame !■■ the 
baron, who thereiipi>ii 
wished to get rid tt 
the little creature tor 
a very particular reason. 
Raron Hoffman is thv 
rag-picker who assas- 
sinated Mane*» father 
twenty years before. For the whole world ht- 
would not have had an nhstaclv arise to the 
marriage of his daughtcT with Henri Bervtlle : nor 
is his anxiety on this point unintelligible. Henri 
Utrville is the son of the banker whose- cashier 
the ex-rag-picker has killed, and with whom. 
-ulisiijuiiilly. he has entered into partnership. 
nnadinii e\ery mi>ment of his life that >«>mi: 
ti;ne- ol hi- crime may be discovered, he wijhe*. 
l>y marrying his daughter to the banker'? stin. 
to idcntilv the intere>ts of Henri Berville with 
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his own. From what is said during her visit 
to Mile. Hoffman by the unsuspecting Marie, 
who does not dream that she is addressing the 
mother of the foundling, the baron sees that his 
grandchild is not dead. The woman who has 
already received one fee of ten thousand francs is 
now presented with another of like amount, and 
this time she executes her mission to the letter. 
The infant is found murdered in Marie^s room. 
Marie is arrested on suspicion and imprisoned, 
and Father John swears to discover the true as- 
sassin. Fortune assists him. He discovers the 
owner of the bank-notes in his possession, visits 
her, perceives her guilt, and, working partly upon 
her cupidity, partly upon her fear, obtains from 
her a compromising letter. Then, armed with 
damnatory evidence, he calls upon Baron Hoff- 
man, who, recognising him, gets his lackeys to 
make him drunk. An abstinence of twenty years 
has not destroyed his liking for wine, and he 
now in a weak moment sacrifices so unreservedly 
to Bacchus, that the baron has no difficulty in 
wresting from him as he lies inebriated the 
documentary evidence of his guilt. Instead of 
accuser he has now become the accused, and Baron 
Hoffman has him arrested for complicity with 
the murderer of the bank cashier. Having ridded 
himself of this dangerous witness, the baron goes 
to Saint-Lazare to see Marie, who is in detention 
there, and manages to make her believe that she 
will be the cause of Henri Berville's ruin by pre- 
venting his marriage with Mile. Clara Hoffman. 



Between Marie and Henri an undeclared passion 
already exists. Since their first meeting at the 
masked ball, Henri has sworn that he will 
marry her and no one else ; for indeed he 
has never loved Clara, whose hand was forced 
upon him, and who already has another less 
chivalrous lover, as events have only too painfully 
proved. 

Marie, deceived by the baron^s representations, 
now resolves to sacrifice herself to Henri's welfare, 
and signs a false confession which has been pre- 
pared for her, and by which she lays claim to a 
crime of which she is guiltless. Meanwhile 
Father John, brought before the commissary, 
is concerned with nothing but the demonstration 
of Marie's innocence. He speaks with such elo- 
quence and grief, his accents are so real and 
heartrending, that the hesitating magistrate con- 
sents to make experiment of a proof which the 
chiffonnier proposes. " Lend me thirty thousand 
francs ! " he cries. At this demand everyone 
present thinks him insane, with the exception of 
Henri, who promptly furnishes the loan. With 
the aid of this sum the chiffonnier obtains from 
the murderess ofClara's child conclusive evidence 
of Marie's innocence and the baron's guilt. 
Hoffman is brought to justice, and no obstacle 
remams to the union of Marie and Henri Berville. 
" But how can we reward devotion like yours ? '' 
ask Henri and his friends of Father John ; who, 
a true chiffonnier to the last, replies, *' Give me 
a new basket ! " 
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THE BOHEMIAN OF PARIS. 
B^anger*s Bohemians— Balzac's Definition— Two Generations— Henri MOrger. 



A NOTHER extremely interesting type of char- 
jiX, acter in Paris — likewise of the vagrant 
nature — is the Bohemian. According to the de- 
finition of a French lexicographer the Bohemian is 
**a gay and careless man who laughingly en- 
dures the ills of life." B^ranger has written a 
charming poem upon the Bohemians of his 
day — describing the wandering and eccentric 
life of bronzed-faced, brilliant -eyed men of 
athletic stature, with their free amours and 
their romantic slumbers, during summer nights, 
beneath the eanopy of heaven. But Beranger 
did not dream of any analogy between poets or 
artists in search of a supper and a cheap bed. 



and those simple mendicants whose existence he 
idealised. The comparison, however, soon 
began to assert itself. A new sense, peculiar 
and fascinating, was given to the word Bohemian ; 
and George Sand, the first writer who seems to 
have applied it, finishes her novel entitled ** La 
Derni^re Aldini " with the exclamation, *' Vive 
la Boheme ! '* Balzac, in his " Prince de la 
Boheme," presents an admirable definition of 
the intellectual Bohemians. "They are young 
men," he writes, ** of any age over twenty, but 
not yet in their thirtieth year ; men of genius in 
their respective walks of life, little known 
hitherto, but who will make themselves known 



v.f, PARIS, OLD AND NKW. :Thciu>b«mi« ..f r.., 

aiul cniiqiiL-r fame. In this cla^> you may tiiul ami pcrhap- lo cnci his career, heartbroken anil 
diplomat i>l> who could overthrow the projects Uirp>tten, in a pauper'j* jjrave. 
«»! Ru>-ia it >upported by the power of France, j The pre:?ent century has produced two gcnera- 
Aulh(»r^. too. admin istrator>, warrior^, journal- lion"- of Paris Bohemians who have left their 
ist>. arii>t"-, belong to the order tif Bohemian^." . mark upon the history of arts and letters. The 
A le>> flattering notion, however, of the tir>t had its cradle in a now demolished hou^-e ot 
Bohemian i> given by Xavier de Montepin, who the Rue du Doyenne. Nothing could have 



in hi> " Confobions d*une Bohenie " deMrribes the 
adventurer thus : " A lost child of this great 



been more sombre or depres^ing than thi^ 
>treet, which was one of the ugliest in Pari^. 



Pari>, where all the vices have temples and all j Yet the indomitable spirits who made it their 



the bad pas>ions altars and prie>ts, the Bohemian 
cultivates, with dangerous skill, the worse side 
of human nature. Sometimes he is reallv 



haunt lived within sight of all that the most 
artistic and delicate imagination could desire. 
There were the remains of the Hotel Ram- 



clever and ^ucceeds in deceiving the whole bouillet, in which French literature had, in its 
world, which for a moment accepts him. Then infancy, been nursed ; the fa^*ade of the Musee. 
he i> brilliant and proud, delicately gloved and resplendent with sculptures of the Renaissance ; 
fa>tiili<)u>ly .shod ; he has horses, mistresses, , a cluster of trees, which might almost have been 
gold. Of this lying edifice, so elaborately con- called a wood, in the branches of which feathered 
>tructed, not one stone, perhaps, will to-morrow | Bohemians trilled their songs of love and liberty. 
re>t upon another." It is to be hoped that ' The walls of the house were old and bare ; but 
M<»ntcpin was, in this case, generalising from a ■ the inhabitants soon covered them with decora- 
few Very bad .specimens. tions of a magnificence scarcely to be found in 
Like hi> counterpart in London, the Bohemian ' palaces. There Corot painted his Provence 
of Paris has usually long to wait for his hour of landscapes and Chausserian his bacchants ; and 
triumph. He has to pass through years of there the earliest novels of Arsene Houssayc 
>truggles and privations, to hunger and to thirst, and the earliest poems of Theophile Gautier 
He d<»es not surrender, however ; for he has an were penned. No troop of gipsies, encamped 
ardent faith in himself, and never loses the sheet- beneath foliage in the midst of a perfumed wood. 
anchor of hope. The life he leads has, more- ever led a more buoyant life. Comedy was 

• ►vcr. its -eiluctive side, without which the played within those artistic walls ; masked balls 
bravest soul could not support it — hours of were given ; the landlord and the scandalised 
ilclightfu! illu>ion, the pleasure^ of study, the citizens were defied. Years went by, and at last 
buoyant companionship of other-N engaged in . the Bohemian^ of the Rue du Doyenne had con- 
tlie -anie w.irfare. and a free vent f<»r the ex- strained the public to accept their ideals of art and 
pl^-ivc gaieties «>f youth. Then there are the literature. And now they were petted, feted, 
peri«»iN ni discouragement and angui-^h, the adoredby those who had previously taken them for 
unkindnes^es of friends, the physical frame fools. Yet even whilst F'ortune was thus smiling, 
yieliiing even whilst the spirit defiantly h<»lds one fami»us member of the order — one who, in the 

• »ut ; then, perhaps, despair or even death. • eyes of posterity, personifies the Bohemians of this 
Such thing>« a> these constitute the chequered period-- threw his fellows into mourning. The 
life ot the Bohemian. The Bohemia f>f Pari^. unhappy Gerard de Nerval — translator of /^<i«5/, 
according to Henri Murger. is *'ihe stage of friend and collaborator of Heine — was found one 
arti^-tic life ; it is a preface to the Academy, morning suspended from a street-lamp. 

to the hospital, or to the Morgue." This inevit- So nnich ff»r the first generation of Paris 
.ihly reminds an Knglishman of the old (Jrub Bohemians. The second comprised, among 
Street B«»hernian. the man of talent or geniu^ other'*, Privat cfAnglemont, Auguste Vitu, 
wli«i, ill a tew exceptional in^tante"-, struggled Sclianne. Alfred Delvan, Champfleur}', and, 
on. like john-on, to greatne^-*. but who, as a al>ove ail. Henri Murger. Their haunt was the 
rule, thoui^ht Fortune had ^inile*! when he Cafe M«mius. in the Rue Pret res-Saint -Germain- 
could till tile \acuum in hi'* '^lonukh with four- , I'Auxerrois. This cafe has, within the lx*»t few 
pt-nnv worth i»t -bin ot beet : wh**. after months . year-*, di^ippeared. and its site is now (K.x:upied 
"t t«»il HI hi- Lj.trret. w«iuld take hi^ work to the ' by a colour-merchant's warehouse and a pawn- 
bonk -el lei'- .iiiil return with a p<H.ketful of broking establishment. The place no longer 
miMua-. «»nl\ :«) be |>ennile-^ .iir.iin on the rc^ouiKN with the laughter, the rcx^k less gaiety, 
ini>rr'iw. i.i -larw tnr anotliei tweI\emonth. the folly of Bohenii.ins such as those just named- 
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At the door of the Httle temple Death or Glory 
sometimes came and knocked^ to summon one 
or other of its inhabitants away. Privat 
d^Anglemont entered the Municipal Maison-de- 
Sante and died there ; Miirger, a few months 
afterwards, breathed his last in the same retreat. 
He left behind him a literary monument in the 
pictures, at once charming and grotesque, of 
that strange life in which he played so important 
a part. Every writer of distinction in Paris 
followed his bier to the grave ; and the tomb 
erected to his memory is worthy of the man 
who slumbers beneath it. His companion, 
Privat d'Anglemont, lies near him ; but without 
even a stone to tell his admirers where to cast 
their wreaths. Of the survivors, one — Schanne 
— became a toy-merchant in the Rue Saint- 
Denis and is suspected of having, to the delight 
of children, invented certain mechanical rabbits 
which beat a drum at every movement of the 
car to which they were harnessed. 

The first Bohemians of France must be looked 
for among her earliest poets. Francois Villon, 
for instance, who was publicly whipped, and the 
vagabond minstrels, one of whom in Victor 
Hugo's NotrC'Dame so narrowly escapes hanging. 
But these lively, luckless bards were in the 
position of the warriors who lived before the 
time of Homer, and whose deeds were destined 
to remain unsung. The great student and 
chronicler of Bohemian life (whose ** Vie de 
Boheme,-* as translated into German, was 
classed by a Leipzic bookseller under the head 
of ethnography) was Henri Miirger, with his 
four literar}' and artistic personages and their 
servant, himself a Bohemian, who lends small 
sums of money to his masters out of the wages 
he does not receive, and who, in his love of 
the picturesque, finds himself unable to interfere 
with the beau desordre in which thev leave their 
rooms. Highly ingenious arc these four typical 
Bohemians in getting rid of their money when 
there are funds in hand, and in making both 
ends meet when their purses are nearly empty. 
Thus, one of them having obtained a certain 
sum from a confiding relative, purchases for a 
young woman to whom he is attached a monkey 
and a parrot ; only to find, a few days afterwards, 
that the monkey has eaten the parrot and died 
of indigestion. They have not even a suit of 
dress-clothes among them ; and on one occasion, 
when the musician wishes to go to a ball, the 
painter induces a gentleman whose portrait he 
is taking to divest himself of his evening coat 
that he may secretly lend it to his pleasure- 



seeking friend. Varied and original are the 
devices by which the attention of the puzzled 
sitter is diverted from his missing garment. 
The Bohemian who has gone to the ball, and 
who puts on a pair of white gloves with the 
view of disguising himself from possible creditors, 
passes most of his time in the refreshment room ; 
returning to it, when for a moment he has been 
taken out by one of the dancers, on the plea that 
if he were to stop away too long his absence 
would be ** remarked.'^ 

There are some Bohemians who seem to have 
a particular fancy for white kids. In M. 
Ponsard^s drama of Honnciir ct Argcut the 
romantic but impecunious hero rushes forward 
at one critical moment to the front of the stage, 
exclaiming :Je porte des gants hlancs^ ct jc nai 
pas dhid ! Hegesippe Moreau, Bohemian and 
true poet, who for want of a bed slept at times 
in one of the trees of the Champs Elysees, went 
one evening to a ministerial party, where, ex- 
pecting to get something to eat, he was driven 
to despair at finding nothing to relieve his hunger 
except jellies and ices. It was probably in view 
of famished Bohemians that an old French book 
on etiquette warned persons invited out to dinner 
not, if the meal was long delayed, to exclaim : 
On nc Qinc janiais dans ccttc viaison. A well- 
known Bohemian, on being asked by a wealthy 
friend to take pot-luck with him at a certain 
hour, is said to have replied : ** With pleasure ; 
and you will excuse me if I am rather punctual." 

The Boheman consoles himself by the thought 
that the greatest writers have often in their 
youth been in almost as dire straits as him- 
self. How indeed, without such a reflection, 
could he from day to day exist ? He remembers 
that when, during the first performance of 
Hern an j\ Victor Hugo was called out of the 
theatre by a bookseller and requested to accept 
6,000 francs for the right of publishing the play* 
he had not more than forty francs in his actual 
possession. He may even, if he has studied 
the literary history of a neighbouring country, 
recall the case of Samuel Johnson, who for years 
had to live on fourpence a day. 

Even in the depths of poverty Bohemians, if 
there is anything in them, are sure (so Henri 
Miirger testifies) to make from time to time 
an impression upon some rich man, who will 
invite them to dinner, partly from sympathy and 
admiration, partly in order to have the oppor- 
tunity of reading to them some poem or drama 
that vanity has impelled him to compose. On 
these occasions the Bohemian is said to revenge 
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himself fur liaviiig been coinli;iiiii«l to play tlic thv cniintiit litterateur, slightly fatiguwl b\- lii? 

part uf listfiKT only— -/W//'.r l,inliim—h\ htayiiiK jouriioy, retired to his room, and before long wa^ 

laicand drinking pnifusely. Macaulay had such a in bod and fast askxp. In about a quarter i>f an 

Boheiiiiaii in view when he described a nieniber hour he was awakened by a continued tappinc 




of this intcrestin;; class — a guest at the time ' 
in tile house of his patron — as " roaring for fresh 
punch " at four in the morning. 

To be suspected, however, of a Roheniianism 
of which they arc innocent is wimetimes the fate 
of etninent and well-conducted authors ; and 
M;u.':iula\''s roarer for punch reminds one of a 
certain fuhhionuble Parisian novelist who. as 
(ireiiville Murray relates, went once to stay at a 
country house where the host and hostess had 
very romantic notions of the life u>ually led by 
till- knight> of the pen. Towards twelve o'clock 



at the door, and, rai«ng his head, wondered for 
a moment whether the house could be on fire. 
Then, rc-cnvering his presence of mind, he called 
out " Entrez " ; on which two sturdy footmen 
appeared, bearing between them an ice-pail with 
a bottle of champagne in iL The DOi'eUst had 
some difficulty in pre\'ailing upon the wioe 
bearers to retire with their well-intended burden. 
His host and hostess had been under the 
impression that authors wrote habitually at 
night, and were unable to get through their wotk 
unless well primed with alcoholic liqueur. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE PARIS WAITER. 
le Dcvelopmenl of Lhs Type— The Gsufon'i Daily Koatin 



THE waiter of Paris, whost manners are of the suave and delicate functions of the waiter. 

veivet,whoseflittingsarebird-hke, and whose Gradually other rtistaurants were opened in the 

smile is eternal, is another pronounced type of capital for the sale, first of lemonade and orgeat, 

character. The garfott may be said to have and subsequently of cofTee, tea, chocolate, and 




originated at a Paris refreshment -room established 
in or before the time of Scarroii (who celebrates it 
in verse), by a certain Senor Lopes in association 
with acertain Senor Rodrigues. This restaurant, in 
the Portuguese style, wascelebrated for a beverage 
then much in vogue, known as " citrate," and 
composed of lemon-juice, cedrat, and sugar in 
fresh or iced water. It was dispensed to the 
frequenters of the place by extremely polite 
servants, who were the first in France to 
21 



I wines. The waiter, as these houses of refresh- 
ment improved and developed, became nwire 

I and more polished and indispensable, so that 
to-day, according to a French writer, "He is a 

, personage. He wears shirts of the finest Holland, 
glared shoes, white stockings, and a tie which 
would move the envy of a sub-prefect. But for 

! his vest, which indemnifies itselffi)rnot beingquite 

I a vest by the fineness of its tissue, he would be 
mistaken for an ambassador or a tenor. His hair, 
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cut in the latol fashion, exhales swccl odours, pari of ihc fashionable world, must tear hini>elf 

and his lips express a perpetual smile of com- from the luxury of repose. Kvery day the luxury 

niaisiince. The lady at the counter, it should be of life surrounds him with its seductions, its 

aiided, shows him delicate attentions. perfumes, and its joys, and yet he is condemned to 

The true Paris waiter, like the true poet, is live the hard life of an artizan. His master 

h<>rn. not made. He has hereditary waiter's wishes him to have at once the complaisant 

blood coursing through his veins. His father was elegance of a spaniel and the vigilance of a fox. 

a gar<^on before him, and from childhood he has Well, he wakes up, and stretches hi> arms ; 

been instructed in the family art, learning celerity striking, perhaps, with his extended fingers the 

and grace of movement, with that patience, table-legs between which he has thrown his 

politeness, and amiability by which he is dis- mattress the night before. For you must quite 

tin)iiii>hed. 'I'here are exceptions to this rule, all understand that he is obliged to take his fcHid 

tile same ; and go(xl waiters have sometimes and to sleep within that space which is the scene 

been made out of men who have failed in the of his duties ; like the soldier in action, he sleeps 

iii«^her walks of life ; of bankrupt merchants or i on the field of battle. When, thus early, he 

ruined gentlemen. A spendthrift who. having run rises, he is breathing a hea\y air, impregnated 

throiiirh his fortune, prefers to wait rather than with the too-familiar emanations from gas, not 

work i-^ already in some degree qualified for the to mention the odours (hermetically closed in 

po>t of gar<j;on. His experience will constitute by the cafe shutters) of that punch, wine, and 

him an authoritative arbiter in disputes over a haricot mutton which the proprietor has >hared 

incline of billiards, or a pretty girl, or dominoes, or at midnight with his companions, at table 

cariU ; he knows how to please men who love to No. i, the table, that is to say, nearest the 

tiine or sup as sumptuously as he once did, and counter. The only glimpse of light which 

the wincbibbers excite within him no repulsion, cheers the gar<;on as he opens his eves proceeds 

but on the contrary strike a chord of sympathy from the inextinguishable lamp which burns in 

in }ii> .vjul. the laboratorv with the obstinacy of the vestal 

Whatever his antecedents may be, the Paris fire. As to those matutinal sounds which herald 

waiter invariably becomes fashioned after a certain the approach of day, the gar<;on is quite free to 
re\.(>gni>ed ty{>e. This t\'pe is well described by . regard as such the mewing of the cat, or the 

a French writer in the following words : ** Vigour shrill whistlings of Madame*s canaries, which are 

of con>tituti(»n and honesty of soul are two anticipating a near visit from the chickweed 

qualiiio without which the cafe garc^on would merchant. But suddenly the tread of the master, 

not e\i>t. The ma>ter's eye cannot always be who, in a room overhead, is searching for his 

hovering over the Ixntles, the decanters, the cups, braces and his cravat, shakes the ceiling. In an 

and the cotTee-[^)ts of the laboratory. Nothing is instant the mattresses of all the waiters are 

easier than to divert, in the midst of the gigantic snatched up and bundled behind an old partition, 

consumption which distinguishes certain estab- side by side with spoilt billiard cues, watering 

li>hments, an occasional drop from the ocean of cans, broken chess-boards, and the antique 

refreshments and liqueurs ; a fraction of that total counter which the proprietor purchased with the 

which the proprietor counts every evening, to original stock. The shutters are taken down, the 

the great aimoyance of the late-staying customer milkmaid arrives, the principal comes downstairs 
exchanging his last ten-sou picxre at midnight ' with a bag of money under his arm, Madame 
for a final petit verre. The garcjon is there- i thinks about her toilette, butter pats are dis- 

fore, of nex'essity, an honest man. From the tributed on the plates, the stove-tender lights 
rising of the sun to the extinction of the gas he i the fire, and all the bcx^s in this hive arc in 
is handling the money of others; he is ' motion. The hour of work has struck." 

a confidential servant, a cashier on a small After this first tug at his collar, it is a relief to 

scale. A> to vigour of constitution, you will find that the gar^'on enjoys a brief period of 

scHHi see how indispensable that is to the gar<;on. ; repose, and, whilst awaiting custom, tears the 

Day dawns, and late as he went to bed the night wrappers off the newspapers and studies the Euro* 

before, he has to rise betimes. At that hour there pean situation. In the morning he is occupied 

is hardly anyone awake in Paris but fruiterers, entirely with dispensing cafe-au4ait. This first 

scavenger^, and water-carriers ; nevertheless he, I service is productive of ver%' few ** tips/' as the 

the man of eloquence, who passes his time * cu.^tomers who breakfiast at the cafes are usually 

^mongst epicures and who forms an indisputable employees, vX old bachelors, or provincial visttOCV 
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lodging in the small hotels of the neighbourhood ; 
people more or less pledged to a discreet economy. 
From noon, however, till two oVlock black coffee 
and alcoholic liqueur absorb the waiter^s energies. 
It is between those hours that gay consumers, 
with hearts already warmed by a visit to the 
neighbouring restaurant, arrive in troops and pay 
without counting their change. This, however, 
is not a wise proceeding if we are to be guided 
by a certain M. Vidocq, who, in his " Arch Thief 
{Paravoleur) ; or, The Art of conducting oneself 
prudently in all countries and especially at Paris," a 
book at once curious and rare, does not, like a before- 
mentioned writer, rely on the universal integrity 
of the gar9on, and whose advice to his readers is 
as follows : — " At the cafe you must not, from a 
sense of false shame or from misplaced confidence, 
put in your pocket without counting it the 
change which the gar9on gives you when the 
piece of money you have tendered in payment 
exceeds the charge you have incurred. This is 
particularly to be avoided in the cafes-jardins, 
where the crowd presses on all sides, and where 
twenty panting waiters seem hardly sufficient to 
serve the customers. You have come with some 
friends, and have taken ices, punch, liqueurs, etc. 
When you are about to depart you tell the 
waiter that you wish to settle. You call in vain 
for him five or six times, getting no reply but — 
' Coming, sir ; coming.* At length he arrives, 
scared, bewildered, and staring right and left as 
though anxious to despatch you and rush off to 
someone else. You tell him to reckon what you 
owe. He gabbles certain words about ices, punch, 
liqueurs, which you cannot understand, and then 
distinctly mentions a certain sum-total. If you 
pay on the spot, without any explanation, you 
are pretty sure to have been charged fifteen or 
twenty sous too much. If you have calculated 
your debt beforehand, with the aid of the tariffs 
posted up at these places, you will easily per- 
ceive, before parting with your money, what 
errors have been committed. If, however, you 
have failed to take this precaution, do not be 
imposed upon by the distracted air of the gar<;on, 
but make him enumerate each separate item of 
your account, and it will be a wonder indeed if 
you do not gain by this recapitulation.'' Yet 
another ingenious device on the part of the gar^on 
is made by M. Vidocq a subject of admonition to 
his readers. *' When a party of friends," he 
writes, ** have run up rather a heavy bill, it often 
happens that the gentleman who is doing the 
honours finds amongst the change he receives a 
piece of ten or twenty sous from which the 



image and superscription have been almost 
entirely effaced ; and he ultimately throws it to 
the waiter, saying that it is for him. This coin 
has not been introduced without intention. It 
has already been frequently presented to cus- 
tomers and frequently thrown back to the waiter. 
You would give the gar9on two or three sous if 
you received good money, and you give him ten 
or twenty because he tenders a piece of money 
which you are afraid you cannot pass." 

Although everywhere very much on the same 
pattern, the Paris gargon varies somewhat in his 
manners, customs, and general bearing according 
to the establishment in which he exercises his 
functions. There are cafes on the Boulevard des 
Italiens where he deviates somewhat from his 
traditional amiability, and, when a customer 
complains of the cafe-au-lait with which he has 
been served, raises his eyes to the ceiling, sighs, 
places a fresh cup on the table, and filling it from 
the self-same coffee-pot, exclaims, " I know you 
will like that, sir." The waiter of the Boulevard 
Saint-Martin is a man of letters, particularly 
conversant with dramatic literature. He picks 
up his education from the eminent actors and 
dramatists who frequent the establishment, and 
knows everything that is going on behind the 
scenes. At one time the gar^on of the Cafe 
Desmares was an eminent authority on military 
matters. He knew all the superior officers of 
the Royal Guard, and everything that was 
whispered in the barracks. In course of time — 
after 1830 that is to say — he lost his martial 
tint, and became highly aristocratic ; speak- 
ing in measured tones and looking exceedingly 
bored. Now, however, like the cafe itself, he is 
no more. The body-guards were accustomed 
under the Restoration to assemble at the Cafe 
Valois ; whilst the Bonapartists had their head- 
quarters at the Cafe Lemblin. Challenges were 
sent from one cafe to the other, swords were 
drawn and duels were fought by the dim light of 
some street lamp. The weapons, it is said, were 
confided to the waiters of the belligerent cafes, 
together with the pipes of the frequenters. The 
intending duellist called for them as he would 
have called for a newspaper, and the waiter 
sometimes replied : — " They are all in use, sir.** 

The gar^on aspires to wealth and greatness. 
Sometimes, in his vaulting ambition, he o'erleaps 
himself. Says a French student of his manners 
and customs : " He takes a wife and a new house, 
puts frills on his shirt, and inscribes his name in 
the National Guard. Become, in his turn, a 
master, he puts a hundred thousand francs* worth 
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of gilding, pictures, and mirrors (obtained on 
credit) into the establishment which he opens 
with unusual eclat. The public rush to his 
d(K)rs, and all goes well until some neighbouring 
cafe, more sumptuous still, draws the crowd away 
again. Then the time has arrived for him to 
make up his balance-sheet and pay two and a 
half per cent, to his creditors. What becomes of 
him after that ? If he has protected his wife's 
dowr\' he takes refuge in his native country, 
between two cabbage beds with a pond for his 
ducks. One day the malady of dethroned kings 
seizes him, and he dies of ennui in the midst of an 
inconsolable family. Heaven take pity on his 
soul I Many cafe waiters die without having 



fulfilled their dream of having an establishment 
of their own. The life of fatigue which the>' 
lead kills them, as a rule, towards their thirtieth 
year. It is thus that we have seen the greatest 
of them all vanish from our midst — that waiter 
of the Cafe de la Kotonde, whose ' haoum ! ' 
uttered in a far-resounding voice, has found so 
many imitators. We see him still, coffee-pot in 
hand, saying in a voice profound, ' Pas de 
Creme ? * Alas, alas, he is dead. He died of 
consumption, and when he was about to expire 
the nurse still offered him a mixture of cod-liver 
oil and milk, which his doctor had prescribed. 
He exclaimed with his last gasp, '* Pas de 
Creme ? " 
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r.rillat-Savarin on the Art of Cooking —The Cook and the Roaster— Cooking in the Seventeenth Century — Looi» XV.— Mme de Maioteoott. 
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RO.M the Paris waiter to the Paris cook the 
transition is, in literary phrase, ** easy and 
natural." There is probably no prouder per- 
>nnagc in the world than this artist, who knows 
thai mankind cannot dispense with him, and 
who. if one were to ask him whether the revolu- 
tion of his ^pit or of the earth on its axis were 
the more important, might hc^sitate to decide. 

In that excellent comedy from the combincxi 
pens of Hniile Augier and Jules Sandeau, entitled 
I.c (wrndrr de J/. I^tin'cr, we see an illustration 
ot the solemn importance which is attached by the 
French cook to a well-ordered menu. M. Poirier, 
an aspirant for social position, has married his 
daughter to a ruined marquis, Gaston de Nesle, 
whom hesoon finds to be a magnificently expensive 
son-in-law. One day, determined to retrench, he 
sendN for his chef and asks what he intends to pre- 
pare for dinner that day. The chef enumerates a 
list of some twenty costly and exquisite dishes ; 
to which M. Poirier replies : ** You will replace all 
that by soup, roast meat, salad, and a fruit tart." 
The cook feels like a soldier required to chop 
w«mkI with the sword with which he has been 
accustomed to cut his wav to glorv, and who 
prefers to snap that sword in two. ** I resign I " 
exclaim^ the cuisinier. ** No man will cook for 
you!" "Then 1 will engage a woman,'* is the 
txonoinisi's base rejoinder. 

To pa>> fr«»ni fiction to fact we find a very much 
onger in>iance of the spini of the French cook 



in the famous Vatel, who was so delicate on the 
*' point of honour " that he ran a sword through 
his own bodv because the fish which should have 
arrived for an important dinner he was cooking 
did not turn up in time. This artist was first 
attached to the intendant Foquet, afterwards to 
the Prince de Conde ; and he could not endure 
the shame of letting the king go short of one 
particular course in the dinner which the prince 
offered him at the Castle of Chantilly. 

Some of the loftiest functions of the Parisian 
chef can be performed by no one who is not en- 
dowed with absolute genius. Training, experience, 
industry, will go some distance in the French culin- 
ary art ; but, according to Brillat-Savarin, in his 
Physiologic du GoUt, they would apparently ne\"cr 
qualify a man for the sublimer functions of roast- 
ing a joint or a fowl. 

" On det'init cuisinier mais on nait rotisseur^** 
exclaims this excellent writer, who raised the art 
of the kitchen to the dignity of a science, and 
who propounds the maxims of cooking with the 
same gravity, the same sincerity, the same ardour 
as if he were laying the bases of a grand moral 
philosophy. ** A dessert without cheese is like a 
beautiful woman with but one e)*e," he declared 
in a neat sentence which admits of only a liim* 
bering translation. 

Why a roasting-cook should require greater 
talent than one of his kitchen colleagues, who^ 
for instance, like the chef spoken of by Macaulqft 
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could make ten different dishes out of a poppy- 
head, is not at first sight apparent. One might 
imagine that the roaster required nothing but 
care and patience ; but after the dictum of so high 
an authority as Brlllat-Savarin, it must by the 



nomic versifier was wont, whilst sitting at dinner, 
to regard the genius who was furnishing his 
stomach as a divinity — 

Un cuisinier, quandje aine, 

Me semble un itre divin. 
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uninitiated be supposed that for the seemingly I Another regarded his cook i 
simple operation of roasting a bird or joint as it i the sky — 
ought to be roasted, a combination of subtle 
qualities are requisite, just as the mere two hands 
of a watch need, for their due regulation, a com- 
plex system of machinery. The science of cooking in France was in a 
As roaster, or in no matter what capacity, the , languid condition ivhen Francis I. ascended the 
Paris cook had his poetic eulogist. One gastro- | throne- The presence of ladies at his court, and 
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ihc tOtcs and banquets which were given, re- servants around him and >aid : " 1 liave Ix-ev 

animated the cui^inier. It was the renai>sance of dining with the archbishop of Paris; iheri- u.i- 

the kitchen as well a> of the arts ; and I^'rancis 1. this and that dish, and such and >uch defeat- 

imported from Italy C(K)ks as well as painters and Now I tell you, so that you may fall inln tlu 

>culpt()r^. The Italian cooks viewed their art in danger, that if you were to treat me in that 

a very serious light. Montaigne well portrays a ^ fashion, you would be wi>hing t(» throw awa\ 

typical member of their order. , your lives.'* At the end of dinner he wa> accu- 

** Ju^t now," he writes, ** I was mentioning an tomed to send for Maitre Nicholas. hi> c*x»k, and 

Italian I have recently entertained, who acted a> say : "Maitre Nicholas, what shall we have fiir 

maitrc //V/OA/ to the late Cardinal Caraffe until supper?" After supper his inquiry was :" Maitre 

his death. I made him describe his duties, and Nicholas, what shall we have for to-morrow"> 

he gave me a discour>e on this science of the dinner?" Another bishop having returned home 

jaws with a gravity and countenance quite magi>- very hungry and demanded his dinner, the epi-. 

terial, precisely as if he had been engaged on copal c<M)k made his appearance empty-lianded. 

>ome subject in theology. He indicated the ** A> a bishop," he said, ** I forgive you ; but if 

difierenl stages of appetite: that which exists after y<»u fail to priKluce my sup|x:r, I shall talk to you 

fa>ting, and that which remains when the first or like a man, and flatten your nose for you." 
>econd course has been served ; the methods em- - Louis XIV. was a great gastronomi>t, hut in 

ploved, now simply to gratify it, now to awaken the refinements of the culinary art Loui> XV. 

aiul >pur it ; the policy with which he prepares eclipsed his predecessor. The artists of the 

hi^ dishes, adorning and embellishing them .so as kitchen were not yet in his reign paid twenty 

l(» fascinate the eye. After that he entered upon thousand francs a year, as they have since been 

the order of the service, full of fine and important paid in Paris ; but they were petted, yieldetl to. 

considerations ; the whole inflated with a magni- and stroked down when (»ut of temper. The 

ficence of words such as characterises a treatise cooks from I^nguedoc were chiefly in demand at 

on the government of an empire." Paris ; they received very large salaries and cxcr- 

The luxury of gastronomy was carried to such cised domestic despotism, the other Mrrvants ot 

a point in France that edicts were issued by the household having to bow to their authority, 
several French kings for the purpose of restrain- Kxpense was nothing when it became a question 

ing it ; but the Italian cooks whom Catherine de of .stimulating the jaded appetite of a count or a 

Meilici brought to the court of Henri IL easily wealthy merchant. Mercic in his *' Picture of 

contrived to vanquish the law. They formed a Pari^ " shows us a //f///7/'<* //7/'i/i7 presenting the 

school and produced pupils who were destined to bill of fare tt) his aristocratic master, who throws 

surpass their preceptors. Until the Kevoluti(m it down disdainfully, exclaiming: "Always the 

the profe>.sioii of cook was regulated by a sue- same dishes ! You have no imagination. These 

cessitui (if statutes. So far back as 1260 the cor- are nothing but nauseating repetitions." " But, 

poration f)f "goose-cooks" (geese being their monseigneur, the sauces are varied." "I tell you 

mo>t impr)rtant commodity) rtxx-ived statutes the whole thing is detestable, and lean no longer 

from the provost of the merchants. Later on eat it." ** Well, monseigneur, I will prepare ^-ou 

the name of " roasters " was given to them ; and a grilled boar." " When ? " ••To-morrow. I will 

anyone not of their order who ventured to cook make him drink sixty bottles of champagne firbt. 

fi »r the public was termed a traitor. The cooks of And after that I want you to eat a Jamaica turtle.*' 

Paris had alreadv been made the subject of manv " Bravo I And when ? Where is the turtle ? *' 

enactments when Louis XI\'., in 1003. gave them " In London." "Send a courier at once : lei him 

new statutes which were registered in parliament fetch it post-haste." The courier is despatched, 

the folli>wing year ; nor was it until the Revolution and returns with the turtle. There is a solemn 

that their profes.sion bc*came free. conference as to the most effective way of prepar* 

In the seventeenth century the culinary art ing the animal ; and after all kinds of processes* 

had reached a high pitch of perfection, and epi- it appears on the table. That dish has cost a 

cures abounded in high life, amongst princes, thousand crowns. Seven or eight gourmancb 

seigneurs, and even bi>hops — indeed bi.shops in ilevour it, and while they are drinking costly 

particular. One day when a certain archbish(»p wines diMJUss the question as to how much a 

tamed for good living, in a scn>e otherwise pea>ant can live on. They decide that three 

than eccle>iastical. had dined at the palace of his sous a day are enough for him, and that the 

episcopal bn)tlier in the capital, he called hi> inhabitants of the towns are well off if they hare 
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seventeen. Beyond these figures all is superfluity, 

according to the turtle -devouring economists. 
The whole court of Louis XV. consisted of 

gourmands, loyal imitators of their sovereign. 

Marshal de Richelieu attached 

his name to various dishes, ^^^_^^,^ 

prepared for the purpose of 

making an epicure's mouth 

water. The gay and ingenious 

Mme. de Pompadour invented 

three or four recipes which 

have become famous. Gastro- 
nomy, liow ever, did not flourish 

at the court of Louis XVI., 

who was by no means fastidious 

in the choice of his food, and 

for whose robust appetite 

rude joints of meat amply 

sufficed. Coming to the Re- 
volution, we find the culinary 
art injured a good deal by 
the arbitrary closizig of 
the mansions of the great 

nobility- 

Those thousand and one 
ruinous iiiventions without 
which courtiers, financiers, and 
eccle.-iastics found existence im- 
possible, were seductions for 
the severe Republicans, A 
celebrated gastronomist, Gri- 
mod de la Reyniere, paints, in 
what he doubtless intended for 
very black tints, the calamity 
which marked the revolu- 
tionary period. " It is an un- 
questionable fact," he writes, 
" that during the disastrous 
years of the Revolution not 
one fine turbot entered the 
market " ; and he has thus 
exposed himself to Republican 
reproaches as to the seat of 
his patriotism and political sentiment being his 
stomach. 

All the celebrities of the eighteenth century sat 
at the table of the la Keynieres, which was more 
sumptuously kept than Scarron's. There was 
first the grandfather, la Reyniere, who died in 
1754 with a napkin under his chin, suffocated 
by a piUe-de-f'Ac-gras ; then the father, whose 
dinners were better than his society, if we 
are to judge from the remark passed upon 
him by one of his guests, namely : " You can 
eat him ; but digest him you cannot " ; and 



finally the son, who has exercised by his 
pen and his stomach a considerable influence 
on gastronomy, and rescued French cookery 
from the indifference of the Revolution. 




We have just mentioned the exquisite table 
which was kept by the inimitable Scarron. The 
time came, however, when his resources dwindled 
and the dishes laid before his distinguished guests 
were less numerous and less varied. The con- 
versation of Scarron's vivacious wife, however, 
the future Mme. de Maintenon, did much to 
atone for a poor menu. On one occasion, whilst 
dinner was proceeding, Scarron received a secret 
message from his cook— who had to prepare the 
meal with very spare materials — to the effect 
that a certain dish, usually regarded as essential, 
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wa> wanting. Turning his hcu;i a^idi; from the ' 
jjiitst^, S^.arroii whiapcrt-d to his wife : " My tltar, ; 
Kivc ihtni annthLTofthosythanningliulcstortciv. i 
Th'.TL- is im roast." : 

So iiiiith for the iiiftiiiuily of a French host. I 
The inficnuity of a French cook was perhaps ] 
never bttlcr exemplified than under the following I 
cirLl]m^t^nces. A rich financier was once dining , 
at an ari>li>cratii: table where one of the courses : 
ciiiisistLd "f some preparation of veal, highly ' 
Kratifyin^; to the palate. Whilst this course was 
biiiij; eaten one of the guests happened to say to ' 
the hiiMt : ■' Ifour epigrams, yiiu know, are excel- ' 
lent." Whenthefinancierguthoinehe summoned ; 
hi> conk, told him he had just dined at a hoUM.' 
where a ravishing dish of veal, mysteriiju>lv 
prt-partd, had been served, and directed the 
Liii>intLT to manufiicture Mimething like it. 
aiidin;; that he could not describe the precise 
luturv nt thL dish, but that he knew it wa:. called 
,Lii ■■ epinrani." For a nicinieiU the cook wa:* 
-lafiKtri-il. Then a sudden inspiration tame 
ujiun him, and he declared that he clearly per- i 
ceivcJ huw epigrams should be prepared. Next i 
day he invented an exijuisite dish, which was des- 
tiiivd to Ixcome famous — to his own and hia 
niLi.-tcr's >;Iory — as the " Epigriimnw ilc rcau ii ■ 
// tiiimui,)-,:" 

It wa- a maxim of Brillat-SavarinV that "the \ 
di-cnvery of a new dish is more precious for the i 



universe than the discovery of a new star " ; at;d 
thcTC have been plenty of illustrious diners and 
ciKiks in Paris who lived up to this lofty idea. 
The greatest chef who ever turned a spit was 
doubtless the immortal Caremc, who commenced 
his carec-r as mnilre d'h-iUl to the Prince tie 
Talleyrand. Having broken with his fir»t 
master on sonic <]uestion of politics, he wu 
successively emploved by the Prince Kvgent of 
England, whom he quitted because George IV. 
did not sufTicently understand the refinements of 
the culinarj' art ; by the Kmperor Alexander 1. 
of Russia, whose dominions he found t<Mi colJ ; 
by Prince Bagration, who was a fine connoiaseur 
but whose stomach was out of order ; liy the 
Prince of Wurtcinberg, who had vulgar culinary 
tastes : and finally by an Knplish lord, said to have 
been a glutton, and who was in any case choked to 
death with a bi)ne. CarCtne wxs a friend of the 
iilu-trious VillenuiN, famed partly a> Mirabeau's 
ciHik, but chieflv for hi? courage and adventures. 
Having saik-d ti- the Indies, he fell into the midst 
of a savage race with strong gastronomic instincts, 
and prepitred for them such delicious sauces and 
ragouts that they enthusiastically proclaimed 
him king. For several year.-, with a frying pan 
in his hand and (he crown im hi> head, he played 
the dual part of cook and king. When he 
dial he left his subjects a \ cry precious legacy, a 
rcci])e. that i> to say, for a bacon -omelette. 
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